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MAECH,     1877. 


INAUGURAL  ADDRESS  OF  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 
LORD  CARLINGFORD  TO  THE  ANNUAL  MEETING 
OF  THE  INSTITUTE  AT  COLCHESTER.* 

My  business  and  duty,  and  my  pleasure,  is  to  open 
the  Congress,  by  what  the  programme  calls  an  Address 
from  the  President  of  the  Royal  ArchaBological  Institute 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Having  undertaken 
many  montlis  ago  to  perform  the  responsible  duty 
that  now  lies  before  me,  I,  with  the  usual  folly  of 
human  nature,  at  the  eleventh  hour  began  to  consider 
what  these  duties  were,  and  I  confess  that  that  very  late 
consideration  has  left  me  in  a  state  somewhat  of  per- 
plexity. At  all  events,  the  position  of  temporary  and 
local  President  of  the  Royal  Archseological  Institute 
is  one  of  a  somewhat  complex  and  peculiar  nature  :  I  have 
the  honour  of  finding  myself  for  a  moment  at  the  head  of 
this  great  Society,  which  makes  Archaeology  its  object, 
and  1  find  myself  there  without  any  of  what  may  be 
supposed  to  be  the  necessary  qualifications  for  the  post — 
with  nothing  more  than  an  oniinary  country  gentleman's 
smattering  of  History,  Archaeology,  or  Architecture.  But, 
as  an  old  politician,  and  an  old  official,  I  am,  perhaps, 
less  surprised  at  finding  myself  in  this  position  than 
some  other  people  would  have  been.  As  a  politician  and 
a  Parliament  man,  I  know  very  well,  as  you  probably 
do,  that  a  poUtican  at  all  events,  may  wake  up  in  the 
morning  and  find  himself  Minister  for  War,  without 
knowing  anytliing  about  guns  or  soldiers,  or  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  without  knowing  anytliing  about 
ships  or  sailors,  and  that  is  very  much  my  position  upon 


>  Delivered  August  let,  1876. 
VOL.  XXZIV.  (No.  133). 
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2  INAUGURAL   ADDRESS. 

the  present  occasion.  But  I  am  bound  to  say  that  my 
tenure  of  oflfice  is  even  shorter  than  that  which  prevails 
with  Secretaries  of  State,  and  First  Lords,  and 
Presidents  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  because  it  is  limited 
to  a  week,  in  which  I  am  afraid  there  is  not  very 
much  professional  knowledge  to  be  acquired.  I  have 
been  consoled  a  good  deal  in  my  position  by  being  assured 
by  my  Archaeological  friends  that  very  little  is  expected 
of  their  local  President  in  the  way  of  Archaeology  and 
Architecture.  That  expectation  is  founded,  I  believe, 
upon  33  years  of  experience  in  all  parts  of  the  British 
Isles,  and  highly  as  we  may  value  the  good  City  of 
Colchester,  I  do  not  suppose,  at  all  events,  I  do  not  feel, 
myself  to  be  an  exception  to  that  experience.  More 
than  that,  I  am  bound  tp  make  a  confession  to  you. 
I  think  I  have  detected  in  the  faces  of  some  of  my 
Archaeological  friends  belonging  to  what,  in  official 
language,  I  may  call  the  permanent  Archaeological 
service,  a  certain  dismay  at  the  idea  of  their  temporary 
President  poaching  upon  their  preserves,  or  venturing 
upon  a  professional  Lecture  upon  the  subject  of 
Archaeology  and  Architecture.  Well,  I  can  assure  you 
that  you  need  be  under  no  feelings  of  dismay  on  that 
account.  I  am  not  going  to  inflict  upon  you  a 
lecture  upon  the  antiquities  of  Colchester  or  the 
neighbourhood  ;  but  I  have  another  character  to  fill 
hpre,  which  I  shall  do  my  best  to  discharge.  I  am 
not  merely  a  sort  of  First  Lord  of  Archaeology,  with 
a  week's  tenure  of  office,  but  it  is  my  business  to 
endeavour  to  play  a  double  part  :  I  not  only  un- 
worthily represent  the  Royal  Archaeological  Institute, 
but  I  also  represent  the  County  of  Essex,  in  an  official 
capacity,  and,  especially  on  the  present  occasion,  Col- 
chester and  that  part  of  the  County  of  Essex  or  land  of 
the  East  Saxons,  which  lies  within  a  few  miles  of  us.  I 
represent  not  only  the  visitors,  but  the  visited  ;  not  only 
the  Antiquaries  who  come  to  inspect  lis,  but  the 
antiquities  that  are  to  be  inspected ;  not  only  the 
learned,  but  the  ignorant ;  and  in  spite  of  some  kind 
things  that  I  have  heard  in  the  course  of  our  varied 
proceedings  of  this  day,  I  feel,  I  am  bound  to  say,  I  am 
much   more   at  home   in  the  latter  capacity,  and  I   do 
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INAUGURAL  ADDRESS.  3 

not  think  you  will  differ  from  me  when  I  say  that  in 
that  capacity  I  have  the  larger  body  of  constituents. 
Upon  the  one  hand,  in  this  complex  character  I  am  trying 
to  fulfil,  as  the  representative  for  the  moment  of  the  Royal 
Archaeological  Institute,  I  venture  to  say,  and  I  am 
sure  my  noble  friend  Lord  Talbot  will  bear  me  out  when 
I  say  it,  that  the  Institute  has  gladly  and  thankfully 
accepted  the  invitation  to  Colchester,  that  the  Society  is 
so  well  aware  of  the  historical  and  architectural  interest 
of  the  place  and  its  neighbourhood,  that  it  would  have 
been  ashamed  of  itself  if  it  had  omitted,  in  its 
peregrination  round  the  gi-eat  centres  of  historical 
interest  in  these  Islands,  to  visit  the  City  of  Colchester, 
the  ancient  Camulodunum  of  the  Romans.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  my  other  honourable  capacity  as  representative 
of  the  County  of  Essex,  I  say  in  your  name  that  we 
are  well  aware  oiuTselves  of  the  objects  of  interest  which 
are  to  be  found  here.  We  beUeve  it  is  well  worth 
wliile  for  the  central  Institute  of  Archaeologists  to  pay  us 
this  visit ;  we  know  very  well  what  a  long  train  of 
liistorical  memories  and  associations  gather  round  the  City 
of  Colchester  and  its  neighbourhood,  and  we  feel  a  proper 
pride  in  their  possession.  The  truth  is  that  in  and  around 
this  City — witliin  a  few  miles — there  are  rnany  most 
interesting  memorials  of  the  long  and  glorious  history  of 
our  country,  mainly,  I  must  say,  confined  to  the  earher 
portions  of  that  great  history.  Here,  in  this  City  and  its 
neighbourhood,  the  early  races  who  inhabited  our  country 
played  a  great  part,  Briton  and  Roman,  Saxon  and  Dane. 
There  are  many  other  parts  of  England  in  which  the  later 
history  of  the  country  is  more  ful^y  and  remarkably 
illustrated  than  it  is  here,  but  as  to  the  earher  history  of 
the  Island  I  think  my  scientific  friends  around  me  will 
agree  that  there  are  few  places  of  greater  interest  in  the 
British  Isles  than  the  City  and  neighbourhood  of 
Colchester.  It  is  difficult,  as  one  gUdes  in  the  railway 
train  through  this  rich,  and  peaceful,  and  smiling  Essex, 
almost  upon  the  track  of  the  Roman  road,  to  realise  the 
scenes  which  have  been  enacted  in  this  region ;  it  is 
difficult  to  throw  one  s  imagination  back  to  that  remote 
age  when  all  that  Britain,  as  it  was  then  Britain,  not 
England,  aU  that  Britain  knew  of  Englishmen  was  that 
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they  were  an  inconvenient  set  of  free-booters,  infesting 
what  was  called  the  Saxon  shore  in  this  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood. That  was  before  the  days  when  England  was 
England,  and  what  scenes  and  what  figures  have  this 
'  place  and  neighbourhood  witnessed  since  that  distant 
day  I  It  would  be  tedioas  to  attempt  for  a  moment, 
although  it  would  be  easy,  to  go  tlirough  the  list.  If 
one  thinks  for  a  moment,  one  has,  for  instance,  a  Cymbeline, 
the  British  Chief  Cimobelin,  whose  coins  we  can  see  and 
handle  in  the  Museum  here,  and  which,  I  believe,  have 
been  dug  up  over  and  over  again;  we  can  see  the  Emperor 
Claudius,  with  his  elephants,  tramping  along,  probably 
this  very  street  of  Colchester,  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
northern  people ;  we  can  see  the  ffrim  figure  of  her  of 
whom  we  have  heard  in  ovu*  youth,  Boadicea  and  her 
Iceni,  sweeping  down  from  what  was  to  be  first  East 
AngKa,  and  then  Suftblk  and  Norfolk,  upon  the  Soman 
Colony  in  Colchester.  1  have  a  sort  of  infantine  recollec- 
tion of  Boadicea,  but  it  seems  to  me,  upon  comparing 
notes  with  younger  people,  that  she  has  rather  gone  out 
of  fashion  in  these  days.  Nevertheless,  I  believe  that 
many  men,  who  have  reached  that  uncertain  time  of  Ufe 
that  I  have,  will  remember  some  traditions  of  the  school- 
room, and  certain  lines  of  Cowper  that  they  used  to 
learn,  about 

"  When  the  British  warrior  Queen, 
Bleeding  from  the  Roman  rods, 
Sought,  with  an  indignant  mien, 
Counsel  of  her  country^s  gods." 

Anyhow,  it  is  an  historical  fact  that  Boadicea  is  a  great 
Colchester  heroine,  and  that  the  fearful  revenge  which 
she  and  her  British  followers  took  for  fearfid  wrongs,  has 
been  in  its  time  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  events 
that  have  been  enacted  upon  British  soil.  Then  we  come 
to  the  times  in  which  Colchester  was  secured  against  such 
dangers  by  Roman  fortifications,  and  to  the  days  which 
seem  so  short  now,  but  which  were  long  then — the  days 
lasting  for  many  generations  and  several  centiuies,  during 
wliich  Colchester  was  one  of  the  foremost  colonies  ana 
garrisons  in  the  Island.  Those  times  have  utterly  passed 
away,  but  they  have  left  here  many  remarkable  monu- 
ments, and  when  we  see  or  handle  a  Roman  brick  or  a 
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Roman  coin,  we  are  carried  back  in  imagination  to  those 
almost  incredible  days,  and  *we  learn  that  the  presence 
of  the  legionaries  here  was  not  a  dream.  After  that 
we  come  to  the  time  when  Britain  became  England, 
and  then  during  a  length  of  centuries  many  stirring 
scenes  were  enacted  in  the  rieighbouriiood  of  Colchester. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  East  Saxons  were  among 
the  very  earliest  conquerors  and  settlers  of  our 
race  in  the  land  of  Britain,  and  it  so  happened  that 
afterwards,  in  following  centuries,  some  of  the  most 
bloody  and  fearfiil  struggles  that  took  place  between 
the  two  great  racies  who  have  formed  the  people 
and  the  language  of  England,  were  carried  on  withm  but 
a  few  miles  of  where  we  are  now  assembled.  Anyone  who 
has  looked  into  that  portion  of  the  History  of  England 
will  at  once  remember  the  names  of  MaJdon  and  Assan- 
dune  (Assingden),  those  two  great  battle  fields  which 
were  the  scenes  of  bloody  fights  in  the  days  to  which 
I  am  now  alluding.  One  of  these, — and  one  of  the  most 
interesting,  Maldon— you  will,  if  you  please,  have  an 
opportunity  of  visiting  during  the  excursions  of  this 
Societv;  and  let  me  remind  you  that  this  particular 
fight  nas  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  sung  in  one  of 
the  noblest  monuments  of  the  early  language  of  England. 
These  great  struggles  were  scarcely  known — I  beUeve 
certainly  not  in  their  interest  and  importance,  even  to 
the  educated  people  of  England — until  within  a  very  few 
years  ;  and  the  man  who  has  made  them  known  to  us  I 
am  happy  to  say  is  sitting  by  me  now.  It  is  my  friend, 
Mr.  Freeman  in  his  work  "  The  History  of  the  Norman 
Conquest,"  who  has  revealed  to  most  of  us  the  truth 
and  the  interest  of  that  great  period  of  our  history.  I 
am  glad  to  welcome  Mr.  Freeman  here  into  this  land 
of  the  East  Saxons.  I  have  been  accustomed  rather  to 
associate  him  with  the  land  of  Alfred  and  Wessex 
than  with  the  land  of  the  Trinobantes,  or  East 
Saxons ;  but  he  has  made  every  part  of  England  his  own 
in  working  up  the  great  drama  of  his  History,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  he  IS  as  much  at  home  at  Maldon  as  at  Athelney 
or  at  Battle.  Well,  after  the  Norman  conquest,  to  which 
in  these  desultory  remarks  I  have  now  arrived,  no  doubt 
the    interest    of   Essex     somewhat    fails.      After    the 
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Nonnan  Conquest  our  monuments  are  less  remarkable, 

and  pur  liistorical   associations  less  exciting.     But  still, 

during   the  long   period   of  the   Middle  Ages,  we  have 

monuments  which  are  good  specimens  and  good  records 

of    the   two    great    characters   which    strike    the    eye 

in  that  age — I  mean  the  feudal  Baron  and  the  mitred 

Abbot.     We  have  two  great  religious  houses,  or  rather, 

the  relics  and  remains  of  them,  w^liich  you  will  no  doubt 

visit,  in  Colchester  itself ;   and  we  have,  at  all  events, 

two  magnificent  and  fii*st-rate  specimens  of  the  keep  of 

the  Norman  Baron — the  one  bemg  that  great  Castle  which 

lias  within  a  few  yards  of  us  in  this  room,  which  I  believe 

to  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  buildings  of  its  kind  in 

the  breadth  and  length  of  this  island,  made  out  of  the 

abundant  resources  of  the  Roman  materials  wliich  lay  at 

the  hand  of  the  builder,  within  a  very  few  years  of  the 

great  events  of  the  Norman  Conquest.     The  other  great 

Norman   keep,  which  you  will  have  the  opportunity  of 

visiting    if   you    please,  is  the    magnificent    Castle    of 

Hedingham,  the  head  quarters  of  the  great  family  of  De 

Vere.      I    need    hardly    remuid    you    of    the    burning 

times  which  succeeded  this  period — a  very  considerable 

interval — the  time  of  the  Civil  Wars,  in  wliich  Colchester 

played    a   great    part.      I    have    myself    been   visituig 

to-day   the    spots   which    saw    the    painful     scenes    of 

the  siege  of  Colchester  enacted;   and  I  have  seen  that 

place  especially  in  which  one  of  the  very  few  deeds  was 

done  by  an  exasperated  conqueror — one  of  the  very  few 

cruel   and   unnecessary  deeds  which    disgrace   our  civil 

wars — I  mean  the  execution  under  the  Castle  wall,  of  the 

gallant  defenders  of  Colchester.    Many  years  elapsed  after 

that    terrible    time,    before    Colchester     regained     and 

recovered  its  former  aspect.     There  is  a  very  interesting 

book — I  don't  know  whether  it  is  known  to  you  or  not — 

written  by  De  Foe  ;  a  little  book  of  travels  over  England, 

a   large    portion   of   which    he   devotes   to    Essex   and 

Colchester,  written  about  the  year  1722,  and  in  that  he 

describes  Colchester  as  it  then  met  his  eyes,  and  he  siiys 

tliat  Colchester  **  is  still  mourning  in  the  ruins  of  the  civil 

war."     That  ceitainly  is  not  the  case  to-day  ;  and  let  me 

say  that  it  is  a  great  happiness  and  great  good  fortune  for 

this  country,  and  for  this  Institute  which  is  meetmg  here 
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to-day,  that  such  an  interval  of  peace  and  cahnness  has 
elapsed  since  those  days,  as  enables  us  to  deal  with  these 
questions,  I  hope  with  intense  interest,  but  with  im- 
partiality and  calmness.  I  take  it  that  whatever  our  his- 
torical sympathies  may  be,  there  are  few  who  do  not  find 
themselves  able  to  give  credit  both  to  Cavalier  and 
Roundhead  of  those  days.  There  are  few,  at  all  events, 
who  would  feel  like  that  very  original  and  eccentric  man 
who  died  lately,  and  whose  memoirs  were  written  the 
other  day,  the  Vicar  of  Morwenstow,  in  Cornwall, 
who  refused  to  admit  that  Milton  was  a  poet ;  and  had 
such  a  hatred  of  the  Puritans  that  he  said  the  only  man 
who  ever  estimated  him  at  his  right  value  was  the  book- 
seller who  offered  him  £10  for  "  Paradise  Lost."  I  think 
there  are  few  of  us  who  will  look  upon  the  past  with  such 
heated  minds  as  that,  and  that  we  shall  be  able  to  afford 
our  pity  and  our  pride,  both  for  the  Cavalier  and  the 
Ironside.  These  few  remarks  have  referred,  as  you  will 
see,  to  two  of  the  branches  which  constitute  the 
programme  of  this  Institute ;  I  mean  History  and 
Archaeology.  With  respect  to  Architecture,  I  believe 
that  we  have  not  quite  so  much  to  say  for  ourselves  in  this 
County  of  Essex.  I  beUeve  we  are  not  very  rich  in  great 
specimens  of  the  Architecture  of  England,  either  in  the 
round-headed  or  pointed  styles  ;  and  that,  perhaps,  not 
through  any  fault  of  our  own,  but  from  the  important 
fact  that  in  Essex  we  have  always  had  a  great  deal  of 
wood  but  no  stone.  And,  as  many  of  you  know  well,  we 
have — I  don't  know  whether  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood or  not — a  great  many  interesting  Churches,  in 
which  timber,  and  magnificent  ancient  timber  work, 
plays  a  great  part ;  but  I  believe  it  to  be  true  that  in 
specimens  of  architecture  we  are  not  very  rich.  At  the 
same  time  I  am  certain  you  will  find  quite  enough 
to  interest  you  in  that  department.  At  this  point  there 
is  an  observation  I  should  Uke  to  make  before  I  sit  down. 
I  should  like  to  point  out  to  you  the  value  of  the  lesson 
read  to  us  by  the  combination  in  the  programme  of  this 
Institute  of  Architecture  with  History,  and  with  Archjeo- 
logy,  for,  as  Tennyson  says  on  another  subject — 


'*  These  are  three  sisters  friends  to  man, 

Which  never  can  be  sundered  without  tears." 
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And  while,  on  the  one  hand,  History  gets  on  very  badly,  and 
has  made  many  blunders  without  the  help  of  Archaeology, 
that  is  to  say,  the  study  of  documents  and  books  has  got 
on  very  badly  in  the  hands  of  men  who  have  not  had 
eyes  to  see,  or  who  have  not  taken  the  trouble  to  examine, 
the  records  left  on  the  face  of  the  land  by  our  forefathers ; 
On  the  other  hand — and  this  strikes  me  most  forcibly — 
Architecture  has  done  a  good  deal  of  mischief  when 
separated  from  History  and  Archaeology.  I  know,  from 
what  I  have  heard  in  the  course  of  the  day,  I  am  getting 
on  rather  delicate  ground  ;  nevertheless,  I  must  say  what 
I  have  to  say  on  this  point,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  one 
of  the  foremost  duties  of  this  Institute  is  to  endeavour 
to  propagate,  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land,  what  I  may  call  the  historic  sense — ^the  historic 
sentiment — a  reverent  feeling  for  the  works  of  our  fore- 
fathers. That  propagandism  seems  to  be  our  especial  duty, 
and  I  hope  the  effect  of  such  meetings  as  this  will  be  to 
add  new  interest  to  our  homes,  fresh  interest  to  our  walks 
and  our  journeys — possibly,  to  enhance  our  affection 
for  our  country.  But  more  than  that,  it  ought,  and  I 
hope  it  will,  teach  many  of  us  a  reverent  care  for  the 
works  that  have  been  handed  down  to  us  from  our 
ancestors — the  desire  to  preserve  them  against  all 
dangers,  including  that  which  I  am  bound  to  call  the 
peril  of  architectural  restoration.  We  know  the  ravages 
that  have  been  made  by  enlightened  architects, 
in  what  is  called  the  restoration  of  the  ancient 
buildings,  and,  of  course,  especially  of  our  ancient 
Ecclesiastical  buildings.  It  is  not  only,  as  is  ordinarily 
the  case,  a  smattering  of  Architecture  that  is  dangerous, 
but  even  a  knowledge  of  Architecture,  without  the 
association  of  what  I  call  the  historic  sense,  the  historic 
sentiment ;  that  knowledge  and  that  fancy  has  led  to 
many  lamentable  deeds,  and  the  sweeping  away  of  what 
were  supposed  to  be  incongruities  in  a  buflding,  probably 
a  Church,  and  in  the  endeavour  to  reduce  all  to  some 
fancied  standard  of  architectural  correctness.  We  may 
hope  that  things  are  already  very  much  improved  in  this 
respect ;  we  may  hope  that  the  days  have  passed  in  which 
such  things  were  done,  as  for  example  one  which  is 
denounced  by  my  friend  Mr.  Freeman  in  that  same  great 
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book — and  it  has  a  connexion  with  this  neighbourhood — 
when  he  tells  you  that  the  tomb  of  Brightnoth,  the  hero 
of  the  battle  of  Maldon — the  tomb  of  that  hero  in  Ely- 
Cathedral  was  swept  away,  demolished,  and  his  ashes 
scattered,  by  what  the  historian  calls  "  the  savages  of  the 
18th  century."  Such  a  deed  as  that,  I  believe,  will  never 
happen  again ;  but  I  feel  convinced  that  our  only  security 
against  such  mistakes  and  ravages  is  that  historic  sense 
and  feeling  to  which  I  have  referred.  It  is  not  enough, 
it  seems  to  me,  to  feel,  with  Wordsworth, 

"The  memorial  majesty  of  time," 
in  the  case  of  great  buildings  and  noble  monuments  ;  one 
wants  to  have  the  same  feelings  carried  into  all  matters, 
small  and  great.  One  wants  a  certain  tenderness  for 
"  old,  unhappy,  far-off  things,"  and  even  for  old  and  ugly 
things.  Without  that  feeling,  I  beheve,  we  shall  have 
no  safety  in  the  work  of  restoration.  Of  course  there  will 
be  doubtful  cases,  and  ugliness  sometimes  reaches  a  point 
which  becomes  unbearable  ;  but  still,  upon  the  whole,  the 
only  safety  is  to  listen  to  the  Muse  of  history,  and  she 
will  always  say  "  Let  it  alone."  In  connexion  with  that 
there  is  a  question  which  I  cannot  pass  before  I  sit  down 
without  one  word  of  notice.  It  is  the  question  of  State 
interference  in  the  preservation  of  our  national  monuments. 
This  is  a  matter  of  practical  and,  I  may  say,  Parliamentary 
interest.  It  was  only  to-day  that  I  heard  from  the  highest 
possible  authority,  Mr.  Parker,  that  the  Government  of 
Italy  has  utterly  outstripped  us  in  this  matter.  The 
Government  of  Italy  has  recognised  the  duty  of  the  State 
to  preserve  these  national  monuments,  and  has  fulfilled 
the  duty  in  a  trenchant  manner,  which  is  undoubtedly 
alien  to  our  English  ideas,  and  which  I  shall  not  attempt 
to  recommend,  at  all  events  in  a  manner  which  I  should 
not  have  the  pluck  to  stand  up  and  support  before  either 
the  House  of  Commons  or  the  House  of  Lords.  But  a 
distinguished  English  antiquary  has  been  endeavouring 
to  preserve  our  national  monuments  in  an  extremely 
cautious  and  prudent  way,  and  I  confess  I  find  it  impossible 
to  fill  even  for  a  moment  the  honourable  position  of  Presi- 
dent of  this  Institute  without  saying  a  word  of  appeal  on 
behalf  of  Sir  John  Lubbock's  Bill.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
object  and  duty  of  such  an  Institution  or  of  such  a  meeting 
vol:  xxxnr.  o 
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as  this  is  if  we  do  not  do  something  in  behalf  of  that 
measure.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  and  I  do  not  think  it 
creditable  to  the  House  of  Commons,  that  that  measure 
has  failed  again ;  it  has  not  been  rejected,  and  there- 
fore there  is  every  hope  for  the  future ;  but  it  has 
not  succeeded.  Of  course  one  knows  the  difficulty 
with  the  noble  British  sense  of  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty, but  we  know  that  the  wholesome  feeUng  can 
be,  upon  occasions  which  seem  to  the  pubKc  sufficient, 
made  to  give  way  to  the  public  interests,  and  whenever 
one  fiftieth  part  of  that  feeling,  which  over-rides  the 
rights  of  property  for  the  sake  of  a  new  railway,  a  road, 
or  a  drain,  shall  be  apphed  to  our  national  monuments, 
this  measure  of  Sir  John  Lubbock  will  pass  without  any 
difficulty.  In  the  meantime  I  hope  that  we,  at  all  events, 
all  in  this  room,  will  give  it  the  support  it  deserves.  1 
am  not  going  to  detain  you  any  longer.  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  fulfil  the  duty  of  making  a  sort  of  ceremonial 
address  upon  these  subjects,  the  interest  of  which,  little 
as  I  know  of  them,  I  feel  very  strongly,  but  I  now  have 
the  pleasure  of  handing  you  over  to  the  severer  discipline 
of  the  Vice-Presidents,  and  I  trust  that  as  they  will  find, 
as  I  beUeve  they  will,  much  in  this  city  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood to  interest  them,  so  we  shall  find  much  to  learn 
from  them ;  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  week  which 
has  begun  so  successfully  to-day  will  be  one  of  pleasure 
and  profit  to  its  end,  and  that  neither  the  Institute,  nor 
the  people  of  Colchester  and  its  neighbourhood,  will  then 
have  any  other  feeling  than  one  of  mutual  congratulation. 
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THE  LAND  OF  MORGAN:  ITS  CONQUEST  AND  ITS 
CONQUERORS. 

BY  O.  T.  CLARK,  ESQ. 

Of  the  forty  shires  of  England  there  are  certainly  not  a 
score  of  which  good  histories  have  been  written,  and  not 
above  five  or  six  and  twenty  of  which  there  are  any 
tolerable  histories  at  all.  Even  Yorkshire,  so  rich  in 
antiquities  of  every  kind,  ethnological,  ethnographical, 
architectural,  and  genealogical ;  in  prae-historic  tumuli ; 
in  proper  names  given  by  the  Briton,  the  Roman,  and 
the  Northman  ;  in  march  dykes  ;  Roman  and  other 
encampments  ;  military  roads  and  moated  mounds ;  in 
the  ruins  of  glorious  abbeys  and  mighty  castles ;  in  its 
noble  cp^thedral  and  grand  parish  chiu-ches,  upon  two  of 
which  the  brevet  rank  of  cathedral  has  been  imposed  ;  in 
its  venerable  and  splendid  country  seats,  and  in  its 
ancient  and  often  historic  families :  even  Yorkshire,  so 
rich  in  all  these  varied  and  tempting  subjects,  and  rich 
too  in  material  wealth,  has  yet  met  with  no  historian. 
Divisions  of  the  county,  as  Richmondshire  and  Hallam- 
shire,  Doncaster  and  Sheffield,  are  the  subjects  of  works 
quite  of  the  first  class,  but  neither  the  great  Shire,  nor 
even  one  of  its  Ridings,  has  been  placed  upon  record.  If 
such  be  the  case  in  wealthy  and  cultivated  England,  it 
is  no  great  shame  in  Wales  to  be,  as  regards  county 
histories,  in  a  stiQ  more  unprovided  condition,  as  indeed 
the  Principality  must  be  admitted  to  be.  There  is  but 
one  history,  Jones's  "  Brecknock,"  of  any  Welsh  county, 
at  all  worthy  of  the  name,  for  assuredly  neither  Fenton's 
"  Pembrokeshire"  nor  Meyrick's  **  Cardigan"  merit  that 
title.  And  yet,  as  is  abundantly  shewn  in  the  volumes 
of  the  *' Archaeologia  Cambrensis,"  and  in  the  copious 
though  incidental  notices  of  Wales  in  Eyton's  excellent 
"  History  of  Early  Shropshire,"  it  is  not  the  material  that 
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is  wanting.  Cambria,  though  not  the  cradle,  the  latest 
home  of  the  Cymric  people,  has  no  reason  to  complain  of 
her  share  of  the  gifts  of  nature  or  of  their  adaptation  to 
produce  material  prosperity.  The  incurvated  coast,  whence 
the  country  is  thought  to  derive  its  name,  abounds  in 
bays  and  neadlands  of  extreme  beauty  and  grandeur. 
In  the  North  its  scenery  is  bold  and  striking ;  in  the 
South  it  is  of  a  softer  character,  and  celebrated  rather  for 
its  valleys  than  its  mountains,  its  meandering  rivers  rather 
than  its  dashing  torrents.  In  mineral  wealth  the  North 
is  not  deficient,  but  the  South  has  the  lion's  share,  nor 
does  any  part  of  it  approach  in  value  the  division  of 
Glamorgan.  Here,  in  the  centre  of  the  Welsh  coal  field, 
that  mineral  is  not  only  abundant  in  quantity,  easy  of 
access  and  convenient  for  transport  by  sea,  but  it  is  of  a 
character  equally  removed  from  the  bituminous  varieties 
of  the  east  and  the  anthracite  of  the  west,  so  that  it 
produces  unusual  steam  power  in  proportion  to  its  weight 
and  bulk,  and  does  so  without  raising  the  usual  accom- 
paniment of  smoke— qualities  which  render  it  valuable 
in  commerce  and  still  more  in  request  in  naval  warfare. 

Wales  moreover,  and  especially  Glamorgan,  was  for 
centuries  the  scene  of  romantic  and  spirit-sturing  events, 
and  has  had  a  large  measure  of  ecclesiastical  and  military 
renown.  To  Pelagius,  though  their  names  have  the 
*' merit  of  congruity,"  the  land  of  Morgan  cannot  indeed 
lay  claim ;  and  too  many  of  her  early  sons,  like  the  Greeks 
before  Agamemnon,  slumber  unrecorded  beneath  her 
cairns  and  barrows.  Of  others  notices  have  survived, 
and  their  sweet  savour  is  found  in  the  churches  which 
they  have  founded,  in  the  records  of  Llandaff,  the  earliest 
of  British  bishoprics,  and  in  the  fragmentary,  but  ancient 
literature,  of  the  people.  Bede  relates  how  "  Lever 
Mawr,"  "  the  great  light,"  better  known  in  translation  as 
King  Lucius,  moved  Eleutherius,  A.D.  160,  to  send  over 
from  Rome  Fagan  and  Dyvan  to  preach  the  gospel  to  his 
people.  They  settled  at  Avalon,  but  seem  to  have  laboured 
much  across  the  Severn,  where  their  names  are  yet  pre- 
served in  the  Churches  of  St.  Fagan  and  Merthyr  Dovan, 
the  latter  indicating  the  manner  in  which  its  founder 
bore  testimony  to  his  faith. 

Gndas,  an  author  of  the  sixth  century,  whose  name 
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is  prefixed  to  the  treatise  "De  excidio  Britanniae," 
written  certainly  before  the  time  of  Bede,  is  associated 
with  Glamorgan  from  having  paid  a  visit  to  St.  Cadoc 
at  Llancarvan,  where,  before  either  Saxon  or  Norman 
had  profaned  the  banks  of  the  Carvan,  the  Siloa  of 
Glamorgan,  were  educated,  and  thence  sent  forth  many 
of  those  holy  men  who  gained  the  appellation  of  "  terra 
sanctonim  "  for  the  land  in  which  tney  laboured.  The 
monastic  school,  or  "  Chorea  Sanctorum"  of  Llancarvan,  is 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  saints  Germanus  and 
Lupus  to  counteract  the  Pelagianism  of  the  district,  strong 
in  the  name  and  heresy  of  Morgan  ;  but  the  claim  of  Ger- 
manus in  this  respect  is  challenged  for  Dubricius,  a  saint  of 
the  close  of  the  sixth  century,  and  for  Cadoc,  or  Cattwg,  a 
saint  and  prince,  whose  name  survives  in  the  adjacent 
Cadoxton,  whose  triad  has  gained  for  him  the  appellation 
of  **  the  wise,"  and  who,  with  St.  David  and  Nennius,  claims 
to  have  shared  in  the  instruction  of  St.  Finnian,  one  of  the 
apostles  of  Christian  Ireland.  It  was  at  Llancarvan,  towards 
the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  that  Caradoc,  named  from 
thence,  penned  that  account  of  the  Principality  known  as 
the  "Brut-y-Tywysogion,"  which,  expanded  and  continued 
by  the  successive  labours  of  Price  and  Lloyd,  Powell  and 
Wynne,  still  holds  the  chief  place  in  Welsh  historical 
literature.  In  Llancarvan  also,  upon  his  patrimony  of 
Trev- Walter,  or  Walterston,  was  probably  oom  Walter 
Calenius,  or  de  Map,  a.  son  of  Blondel  de  Map,  chaplain 
to  Fitz-Hamon,  and  who  acquired  the  property  by  marriage 
with  Flwr,  its  Welsh  heiress.  Walter  became  chaplam 
to  Hennr  I,  and  Archdeacon  of  Oxford,  and  was  one  of 
those  who,  during  the  reigns  of  the  two  Henries,  and 
imder  the  protection  of  Robert  Earl  of  Gloucester,  Lord 
of  Glamorgan,  promoted  the  growth  of  Enghsh  literature, 
and  was  besides  celebrated  for  his  lively  and  pungent 
satires  upon  Becket  and  the  clergy  of  his  day.  He 
also  seems  to  have  added  largely  to  the  stocks  of 
Arthurian  Romance,  and  to  have  made  popular  those 
legends  upon  which  his  friend  and  contemporary  Geoffrey 
of  Monmouth  founded  his  well-known  volume.  These 
well-springs  of  Cymric  history  are  indeed  scanty  and 
turbid,  and  must  be  drawn  from  with  great  discrimi- 
nation ;  but  it  is  from  them,  from  the  "  Lifr  Coch,"  or 
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of  Llandaff,  and  from  the  lives  of  St.  Cadoc,  St.  Iltyd, 
and  other  of  the  Welsh  saints,  that  is  derived  all  that  is 
known  of  the  history  of  Glamorgan  before  the  Norman 
invasion.  Nor  is  the  testimony  of  the  "  Book  of  Llandaff" 
confined  to  Llancarvan.  Both  Llan-Iltyd  or  Llantwit, 
under  the  presidency  of  St.  Iltutus,  and  Docunni  or 
Llandoch,  no^v  Llandough  upon  the  Ely,  were  celebrated 
as  monastic  colleges  early  in  the  fifth  centiu-y,  and  even 
now,  in  the  churchyard  of  each  place,  are  seen  those 
singular  obelisks  or  upright  stones  rudely  but  effectively 
adorned  with  knot- work  in  stone,  and  of  very  ancient 
though  uncertain  date. 

Glamorgan  extends  about  fifty-three  miles  along  the 
northern  shore  of  the  Bristol  Channel,  here  broadening 
into  an  estuary.  From  the  seaboard  as  a  base  it  passes 
inland  twenty-nine  miles  in  the  figure  of  a  triangle,  the 
northern  point  abutting  upon  the  range  of  the  Beacons 
of  Brecknock.  Its  principal  towns,  Cardiff  and  Swansea, 
are  placed  near  the  southern  angles  of  the  triangle : 
Mertnyr,  of  far  later  growth,  stands  at  the  northern  angle, 
and  near  the  head,  as  Cardiff  is  near  the  opening,  of  the 
Taff,  and  Swansea  of  the  Tawe.  Aberdare  upon  the 
Cynon,  and  Tre-Herbert  upon  the  Khondda,  tributaries 
of  the  Taff,  are  the  centres  of  immense  nebulae  of  popula- 
tion, at  this  time  condensing  with  more  than  American 
rapidity  into  considerable  towns.  The  actual  boundaries 
of  the  county,  east  and  west,  are  the  Afon-Eleirch  or 
Swan  river,  now  the  Rhymny,  from  Monmouthshire,  and 
the  Llwchwr  or  Burry  from  Ca,ermarthenshire.  The 
episcopal  village  and  Cathedral  of  Llandaff  stand  upon 
the  "  Llan  "  or  mead  of  the  Taff,  a  little  above  Cai'diff. 

The  great  natural  division  of  the  county  is  into  upland 
and  lowland,  called  by  the  old  Welsh  the  "  Blaenau " 
and  the  "  Bro,"  the  latter  extending,  like  the  Concan  of 
Bombay,  as  a  broad  margin  along  the  seaboard,  and 
covering  about  a  third  of  the  area;  the  former,  rising 
abruptly  like  the  Syhadroc  Ghauts,  and  lying  to  the 
noith.  The  Bro,  though  containing  sea  cliffs  of  a  hun- 
dred feet,  is  rather  undulating  than  hilly ;  the  Blaenau 
is  throughout  mountainous,  and  contains  elevations  which 
rise  to  1200..  1600,  and  at  Carn  Moysin  to  2000  feet. 
From  tliis  high  groimd  spring  the  rivers  of  the  coimty. 
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Besides  the  four  already  mentioned,  are  the  Nedd,  on 
which  are  the  town  of  Neath  and  the  dock  of  Briton- 
Ferry,  the  Ely  with  the  dock  of  Penarth,  the  Ogwr 
flowing  through  Bridgend,  and  the  Cowbridge  Thawe, 
whose  waters  roll  into  the  sea  over  a  field  of  water- worn 
lias  pebbles,  in  repute  as  an  hydraulic  limestone,  in  great 
request  among  engineers,  and  as  celebrated  as  that  of 
Barrow  on  the  Soar.  Besides  these  are  a  multitude  of 
smaller  streams  bearing  Welsh  names,  some  of  which,  as 
the  "  Sarth  "  or  Javelin,  and  the  ''  Twrch  "  or  Boar,  are 
highly  significant. 

The  Llwchwr  is  the  only  Glamorgan  river  admitting,  in 
any  degree,  of  navigation,  and  that  to  a  very  small  extent. 
The  northern  streams  are  rapid  and  uncertain,  sometimes 
foaming  torrents,  sometimes  dry  beds  of  shingle,  but 
more  commonly  with  a  moderate  flow.  They  descend 
through  those  wild  and  rocky  but  always  verdant  vallies 
for  which  Glamorgan  is  justly  famed.  Both  the  Taff* 
and  the  Nedd  are  celebrated  for  their  scenery,  but  the 
Taff*  has  the  advantage  not  only  in  the  conflux  of  vallies 
which  form  so  pleasing  a  feature  at  Pont-y-Prydd,  but 
in  the  grand  cleft  by  which  that  river,  guarded  by  the 
ancient  castle  of  the  De  Clares,  and  the  far  more  ancient 
camp  of  British  origin,  bursts  from  its  constraint  amidst 
the  mountains,  and  roUs  in  easy  and  graceful  curves 
across  the  plain  of  Cardiff*. 

Cardiff",  the  principal  port  of  the  county,  is  formed  by 
the  union  of  the  Tatf  and  the  Ely,  and  its  roadstead  is 
protected  by  the  headland  of  Penarth.  Swansea,  its 
western  rival,  opens  upon  its  celebrated  bay :  Briton- 
Ferry,  Port  Talbot,  and  Perth  Cawl  are  intermediate 
and  smaller  ports.  A  curious  feature  upon  several  points 
of  the  sea  coast  are  the  large  deposits  of  blown  sand, 
probably  an  accumulation  of  the  twelfth  century,  but 
first  mentioned  in  a  charter  of  Richard  II.,  1384,  in 
which  he  grants  to  the  Abbot  and  Convent  of  Margam 
the  forfeited  advowson  of  Avene  on  account  of  tneir 
lands  "  per  sabulam  maritimam  destructam  in  nimiam 
depauperacionem  abbatise.  "  This  sand,  the  movement 
of  the  surface  of  which  has  hitherto  defied  all  attempts  at 
planting,  has  advanced  upon  Merthyr  Mawr  and  Kenfig 
and    some    parts    of  Gower,  and,   like  the   dragon   of 
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Wantley,  has  swallowed  up  much  pasture,  at  least  three 
churches,  a  castle,  a  village  or  two,  and  not  a  few 
detached  houses. 

The  superficial  features  of  the  county  are  largely 
affected  by  its  mineral  composition.  The  mountain 
districts  contain  the  coal  field,  of  late  years  so  extensively 
worked  :  the  lowlands  are  mainly  old  red  sandstone  and 
mountain  limestone,  more  or  less  eroded  by  water,  and 
covered  up  by  the  unconformable  and  nearly  horizontal 
beds  of  the  magnesian  conglomerate,  the  new  red,  and 
the  lias.  The  county  contains  no  igneous  rocks,  nothing 
known  older  than  the  old  red,  and  no  regular  formation  later 
than  the  lias.  The  gravels,  however,  are  on  a  large  scale, 
and  their  sections  throw  much  Ught  upon  the  origin 
and  dip  of  the  pebbles,  and  upon  the  measure  and  direction 
of  their  depositing  forces. 

The  charms  of  Glamorgan  have  not  wanted  keen 
appreciation.     An  early  triad  asserts  of  it : — 

"  The  Bard  loves  this  beautiful  country, 
Its  wines,  its  wives,  and  its  white  houses." 

Its  wines  are,  alas  I  no  more;  not  even  the  patriotic  efforts 
of  Lord  Bute,  in  his  vineyards  at  Castell  Coch,  have  as 
yet  been  able  to  raise  a  murmur  from  the  local  tem- 
perance societies ;  but  the  white  cottages  still  glisten, 
nestled  in  the  recesses  of  the  hills ;  and  if  its  wives  no 
longer  enjoy  a  special  preeminence  in  Wales  it  is  only 
because  the  fair  sex  of  other  counties,  emulous  of  the 
distinction,  have  attained  to  the  same  merits.  The 
following  lines  by  Dean  Conybeare  seem  worthy  of 
preservation  here : — 

Morg^anwg !  thy  vales  are  fair, 

Proud  thy  mountains  rise  in  air ; 

And  frequent,  through  the  varied  scene 

Thy  white- walled  mansions  glare  between : 

May  the  radiant  lamp  of  day 

Ever  shed  its  choicest  ray 

On  those  walls  of  glittering  white ; 

Morganwg!  the  Bards'  delight. 
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Morgan wg !  those  white  walls  hold 
A  matchless  race  in  warfare  bold  ; 
In  peace  the  pink  of  courtesy, 
In  love  are  none  so  fond  and  free. 
May,  etc. 

Morgan  wg!  those  white  walls  know 
All  of  blias  is  given  below. 
For  there  in  honour  dwells  the  bride, 
Her  lover's  joy,  her  husband's  pride. 
May,  etc. 

The  glowing  description  of  Speed  has  been  often  quoted 
and  is  well  known ;  a  modern  and  more  projaic  writer, 
following  in  the  same  school  of  geography  that  has 
compared  Italy  to  a  boot,  and  Oxfordshh-e  to  a  seated 
old  woman,  has  employed  a  sort  of  "  meraoria  technica  " 
for  the  general  form  of  Glamorgan,  which  he  likens  to  a 
porpoise  in  the  act  of  diving  :  "  Roath  represents  its 
mouth,  Ruperra  its  prominent  snout,  Blaen-Rliymny  and 
Waun-cae-Gerwin  its  dorsal  fins,  the  peninsula  of  Gower 
its  outstretched  tail,  and  the  Hundred  of  Dinas  Powis 
its  protuberant  belly." 

Glamorgan  received  a  western  addition  and  became  a 
regular  county  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  but  the 
ancient  limit  still  divides  the  sees  of  Llandaff  and  St. 
David's.  Both  districts,  by  some  accounts,  were  in- 
cluded in  the  ancient  Morgan  wg.  "  Glamorgan,"  says 
Rees  Meyric,  "  differs  from  Morganwg,  as  the  particulars 
from  the  general,"  Morganwg  being  the  older  name  and 
far  more  comprehensive  territory.  "Morganwg,"  says 
the  same  authority;  "  extended  from  Gloucester  bridge 
to  the  Crumlyn  brook  near  Neath,  if  not  to  the  Towy 
river,  and  included  parts  of  the  later  shires  of  Gloucester, 
Monmouth,  Hereford,  Brecknock  and  Glamorgan,  and  it 
may  be  of  Caermarthen."  Glamorgan,  on  the  other 
hand,  seems  to  have  been  confined  to  that  part  of  the 
present  county  that  lies  along  the  seaboard,  south  of 
the  portway,  or  road,  probably  Roman,  from  Cardiff  to 
Cowbridge  and  Neath,  and  this  it  is  which  is  said  to 
have  been  ruled  by  Morgan  H6n,  or  the  aged,  in 
the  middle  of  the  tenth  centuiy.  To  this  Prince  has 
been  attributed  the  name  of  his  territory,  Gwlad-Morgan 
or  Morgan's  country,  and  there  is  no  evidence  for  its 
VOL;  xxxiv.  i> 
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earlier  use.  The  rule  of  his  descendants,  however,  under 
the  same  name,  seems  to  have  included  the  northern  or 
hill  country,  and  finally  Fitz-Hamon  and  his  successors, 
although  of  the  ancient  Morganwg  they  held  only  that 
small  part  between  the  Rhymny  and  the  Usk,  always 
styled  themselves  **  Domini  Morgania)  et  Glamorgania?"  in 
their  charters,  nor  was  the  style  altered  even  when  the 
Monmouthshire  lands  passed  away  for  a  time  by  a  coheir 
to  the  Audleys. 

The  Britons,  both  of  East  and  West  Britain,  seem, 
when  fairly  conquered,  to  have  accepted  the  Roman  yoke 
with  equanimity,  and  it  is  evident,  from  the  remains  of 
Roman  villas  all  over  Wales,  that  the  intruders  lived 
there  in  peace.  This  was  never  the  case  with  the 
English.  The  Welsh  never  accepted  their  rule,  and 
their  language  contains  many  expressions  indipating  their 
deadly  and  continued  hate.  Even  in  the  Herefordshire 
Irchenfield,  where  many  parishes  bear  English  names,  and 
which  probably  from  the  time  of  Alfred  was  part  of  an 
English  county ;  and  along  the  Shropshire  border,  within 
and  about  Offa's  Dyke,  all  the  English  dwellings  were 
fortified.  The  points  of  contact  between  the  Welsh  and 
the  various  tribes  of  Northmen  were  numerous,  sometimes 
on  the  English,  border,  where  a  large  infusion  of  the  names 
are  Enghsh,  sometimes  along  the  sea  coast,  where  such  , 
names  as  Skokholm,  Holm,  Sealm,  Gresholm,  Gatholm, 
Strumble  Head,  Nangle,  and  Swansea  savour  strongly  of 
the  Baltic,  and  it  seems  probable  that  to  those  early  vikings, 
and  not  to  the  later  settlements  of  Flemings  or  English,  is 
due  the  Teutonic  element  which  prevails  in  the  topography 
of  Lower  Pembroke  and  Gower.  In  Glamorgan,  however, 
the  Welsh  in  the  eleventh  century  seem  pretty  well  to 
have  recovered  their  territory,  and  to  have  disposed  of 
their  invaders  as  they  disposed  of  Harold  himself  when 
he  attempted  to  erect  a  hunting  lodge  for  the  Confessor 
at  Portskewit. 

Gwrgan,  the  penultimate  Welsh  prince  who  ruled  over 
Glamorgan,  is  usually  called  by  the  Welsh  Lord  of 
Morganwg,  which  however  he  certainly  never  held  in  its 
extended  sense,  his  rule  having  been  confined  to  the  tract 
from  the  Usk  to  the  Crumlyn,  and  from  the  Brecknock 
border  to  the  sea.     His  name  is  said  to  be  preserved  in 
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Gwrganstown  near  Cowbridge,  but  he  lives  chiefly  in  the 
memory  of  the  Welsh  as  having  laid  open  the  Common 
of  Hirwaun,  thence  known  iis  "  Hirwaun-Wrgan,"  or 
"  Gwrgan's  long  meadow,"  near  Aberdare. 

Jestyn  ap  Gwrgan,  his  son  and  successor,  had  a  powerful 
and  ambitious  neighbour  in  Rhys  ap  Twdwr,  Lord  of 
Deheubarth,  or  the  shires  of  Caermarthen,  Caixligan,  and 
Pembroke,  with  whom,  as  was  natural  to  his  race,  he  was 
at  war ;  and  getting,  or  fearing  to  get,  the  worst  in  the 
struggle,  he  dispatched  Einion  ap  CoUwyn,  a  refugee  from 
Dyfed,  who  had  lived  much  with  the  Normans,  to  Robert 
Fitz-Hamon  for  aid.  Fitz-Hamon  was  a  friend  and 
follower  of  Rufus,  and  lord  of  the  Honour  of  Gloucester^ 
the  magnificent  heritage  of  Brictric,  who  Ls  said  to  have 
refused  the  hand  of  Matilda,  who  afterwards  mairied 
William  the  Conqueror,  but  never  forgave  the  spvetce 
injuria  foniice.     The  Roman  de  Brut  says — 

"  Meis  Brictrieh  l^taude  refusa 
Dunt  ele  mult  se  coru9a." 

Fitz-Hamon,  not  insensible  to  the  attractions  of  a 
Marcher  lordship,  crossed  the  Severn  with  his  troops,  and 
landed,  it  is  said,  at  Porthkerry  in  or  about  1093. 
Joining  his  forces  to  those  of  Jestyn,  they  met,  attacked 
and  conquered  Rhys  at  Bryn-y-beddau  near  Hirwaun, 
within  or  close  upon  the  border  of  Brecknock,  and  slew 
him  on  the  brow  of  an  adjacent  hill  in  Glyn  Rhondda, 
thence  called  Penrhys.  Goronwy,  a  son  of  Rhys,  also 
was  slain,  and  Cynan  another  son  was  drowned  in  a  large 
marsh  between  Neath  and  Swansea,  theuce  called  PwU- 
Cynan. 

The  Normans  are  said  to  have  received  their  subsidy  at 
the  "Fill-tir-awr,"  or  Golden  Mile,  near  Bridgend,  and 
to  have  departed  by  land.  Einion,  however  was  refused 
his  guerdon,  the  hand  of  Jestyn's  daughter,  on  which  he 
recalled  the  Normans,  who  had  a  fray  at  Mynydd  Buchan, 
west  of  Cardiff,  at  which  Jestyn  was  slain. 

The  proceedings  of  Fitz-Hamon  during  and  upon  his 
conquest  have  been  woven  into  a  legendary  tale,  very 
neat  and  round,  very  circumstantial,  but  as  deficient  in 
evidence  as  though  it  had  proceeded  from  the  pen  of 
Geoflfrey  himself.     The  story,  which  in  South  Wales  is 
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an  article  of  faith,  explains  the  jealousy  between  Rhys 
and  Jestyn,  resting,  of  course,  upon  a  woman  ;  the  cause 
of  the  special  selection  of  Einion  to  bring  in  the  Nonnans ; 
the  battle  of  Hirvvaun  Wrgan  ;  the  death  of  Rhys  and  his 
sons;  the  payment  of  the  Normans  in  gold;  the  refusal  to 
Einion  of  his  guerdon  ;  the  retirement  and  return  of 
the  Noi'nians ;  the  death  of  Jestyn  and  the  occupation 
of  his  territory;  and  finally  its  partition  between  the 
conqueror  and  his  twelve  prmcipal  followers,  and  four 
or  five  Welshmen. 

By  whom  or  when  this  story  was  concocted  is  not 
known.  It  was  certainly  accepted  without  challenge  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  could  scarcely  have  been 
circulated  before  the  extinction  of  the  Le  Despencers, 
early  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Probably  its  author  was 
some  follower  of  the  Stradlings  of  St.  Donats,  a  family 
somewhat  given  to  literature,  and  w^hose  fictitious 
pedigree  it  sets  forth  as  true.  What  is  certain  is,  that 
whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  alleged,  the  invasion 
was  not  really  due  to  any  local  quarrel,  but  was  part  of  a 
settled  policy  for  completing  the  English  conquest,  and 
which,  if  not  undertaken  by  Fitz-Hamon,  would  have 
been  carried  out  by  Rufus  in  person,  or  by  some  of  the 
adventurers  who  about  the  same  time  were  taking 
possession  of  Monmouth  and  Brecknock  and  the  whole  of 
South-west  Wales.  Indeed,  Rufus  awaited  the  result 
of  Fitz-Hamon's  expedition  at  Alveston,  between  Bristol 
and  Gloucester,  and  it  is  supposed  was  only  prevented  by 
illness  from  bearing  a  share  in  it.  A  few  months  after 
the  main  success  there  seems  to  have  been  a  rising  of  the 
Welsh  in  Wentloog,  Glamorgan,  and  Gower,  the  result  of 
which,  according  to  the  Brut,  was  so  far  successful  that 
it  secured  for  them  somewhat  better  terms,  of  which, 
however,  there  is  but  little  evidence  in  what  is  known  of 
the  disposition  of  the  lands. 

It  is  singular  that  of  so  notable  a  man  as  Fitz  Hamon  so 
little  should  be  known.  His  father  "  Hamo  Dentatus  " 
seems  to  have  received  favours  from  Duke  William,  who 
noticed  his  defection  with  that  of  Neel  de  St.  Sauveur, 
Grimont  de  Plessy,  and  Ranulph  of  Bayeux  at  Val-6- 
Dunes,  thus  recorded  in  the  Cronique  des  Dues  de 
Normandie : — 
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Vav  eel  Kannol  do  Beicsin 
E  par  Neel  do  Costentin 
E  par  Hamun  uns  Antecrlz 
E  par  Grimont  des  Plaiseiz 


Felon,  parjor  e  traitor 
"  De  ■      ^ 


E  vers  Deu  e  vers  lor  Seignor 
Neel,  Hamun,  Eanol,  Grimont. 

Ill  the  battle,  among  the  leaders,   was   '*  Haimonem 

agnomineDentatum,"  who  led  the  first  line  of  six-thousand 

men  and  much  distinguished  himself,  fighting  hand  to  hand 

with  the  King  of  France,  by  whose  attendants  he  was 

slain.     He  is  there  called  Sieur  de  Thorigny,  de  Bersy,  et 

de  Creully,  and  his  war  cry.  (according  to  the  lloman  de 

Rou)  was  "  St.  Amant ;" 

"  Et  Han-a-dons  va  rcclamant, 
'  St.  Amant,'  sire  *  Saint  Amant'.  "■ 

Malmesbury  speaks  of  Haimon  as  "  Avum  Roberti  qui 
nostro  tempore  in  Anglia  multarum  possessionum  incu- 
bator extitit,"  but  he  wj^s  more  probably  the  father. 
Hamo-a-Dens  seems  to  have  had  two  sons,  for  Hamo 
Dapifer  is  stated  by  Wm.  of  Jumifeges  to  be  brother  of 
Robert  Fitz  Hamon.  "  Dedit  etiam  illi  [Roberto  Comiti 
Glouc:]  rex  terram  Haimonis  dapiferi,  patrui  videlicet 
uxoris  suae."  Hamo  Dapifer,  though  omitted  in  the  index 
to  the  folio  Domesday,  appears  as  a  tenant  in  chief  in  the 
record,  holding  in  Essex  fourteen  parishes,  and  as  *'  Haimo 
Vicecomes"  possessing  others  in  Kent  and  Surrey. 
Hasted  says  he  was  also  called  "  Crevequer,"  He  was 
one  of  the  Judges  in  the  great  cause  between  Archbishop 
Lanfranc  and  Odo,  and  died  childless  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  I.  The  land  thus  granted  by  Henry  I  to  Earl 
Robert's  wife  descended  to  her  children  and  their  suc- 
cessors, and  thus  it  was  that  Dunmow  came  to  the  De 
Clares.^ 

In  the  list  of  fees  held  under  the  Church  of  Bayeux, 
*'  Robertus  filius  Hamonis  "  is  entered  as  holding  ten  fees 
of  the  Honour  of  Evreux  under  Bayeux,  and  he  was 
hereditary  standard  bearer  to  the  blessed  Mary  of  Bayeux 
as  Earl  Robert  of  Gloucester  was  after  him.     Meyrick 

1  Si  Amand  was  ihp  patron  saint  of  >  The  offico  of  Dspifer  seGms  to  have 
Thorigny,  Bomotimes  called  '<  St.  Amand  been  held  by  the  elder  Hamo,  for  in  1088 
de  Thongny."  Kobert  son  of  Hamo  Dapifer  aided  Rufus 

in  the  siege  of  Kochester  Castle. 
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calls  him  Earl  of  Corboile,  but  the  Haymo  who  was  Lord 
of  the  Castle  of  Corboile  died  on  his  way  to  Rome,  during 
the  reign  of  Hugh  Capet,  and  his  son  was  Theobald,  as  is 
related  in  the  life  of  Earl  Burchard,  who  married  his  widow. 

Though  not  mentioned  in  Domesday,  Fitz-Hamon  was 
probably  then  in  England,  for  Mr.  Ellis  has  found  his 
name  connected  with  Gloucester,  in  what  he  regards  as 
the  notes  whence  that  part  of  the  survey  was  compiled. 
He  was  in  the  confidence  of  Rufus,  and  on  the  eve  of  the 
Welsh  expedition  received  from  him  the  Honour  of 
Gloucester,  whence  indeed  he  drew,  as  was  of  course 
intended,  men  and  means.  On  the  death  of  Rufus,  when 
Duke  Robert  landed  at  Dorchester  and  advanced  in  arms 
from  Winchester  to  meet  his  brother  he  was  accompanied 
by  Fitz-Hamon,  who  succeeded  in  negociating  a  peace  be- 
tween the  brothers.  As  Seigneur  de  Thorigny  and  CreuUy 
he  was  homager  of  Robert,  "  Homme  de  Due,''  as  it  was 
called,  but  he  seems  thenceforward  to  have  adhered  to 
Henry,  whom  he  supported  in  1101  against  the  "Opti- 
mates,"  who  supported  Robert.  In  that  year  the  letter 
written  by  Henry  on  his  accession,  to  Anselin,  is  witnessed 
by  Robert  Fitz-Hamon  and  Hamo  Dapifer.  In  1105  he 
was  captured  during  the  seige  of  Bayeux,  taking  refuge  in 
the  Tour  de  Moustrier  de  Secqueville,  which  was  burned. 
Henry  however  obtained  his  liberation  immediately,  for 
"  moult  il  se  fioit  en  Robert  Fitz  de  Hamon."  Very  soon 
afterwards,  in  the  same  year,  he  was  wounded  in  the 
temple  at  the  seige  of  Caen,  of  which  wound  he  lingered 
till  1107,  when  he  died.* 

The  policy  pursued  towards  the  Welsh  seems  to  have 
been  severe,  since  only  one  Welsh  lord  occurs  in  the  low 
country,  which  was  parted  between  the  invaders ;  the  few 
Welsh,  with  that  one  exception,  who  were  allowed  to  hold 
considerable  estates  being  confined  to  the  hills.  In 
settling  the  lordship,  the  old  Welsh  divisions  of  cantreds 
and  commotes  were  preserved,  and  usually  the  parishes, 
but  by  a  modification  of  these  divisions  the  lordship  was 
divided  into  body  and  members.  The  body,  the  Welsh 
bro,  became  the  shire  fee,  and  was  placed  under  a  sherijff ; 
and  the  members,  though  extending  at  points  into  the 
lowlands,  corresponded  for  the  most  part  to  the  Blaenau. 

1  Ghion.  de  Nonnandie  in  Ber.  Gall.  Script,  xii,  628,  adii,  206, 248, 260-1,  xv,  64. 
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Besides  these  were  the  lord's  private  or  demesne  lands, 
the  borough  towns,  and  the  possessions  of  the  church  of 
LlandaflF. 

The  shire  fee  or  body  was  .settled  in  accordance  with 
the  feudal  system  in  use  in  Normandy.  The  private 
estates  became  manors,  and  in  many  cases  also  probably 
new  parishes.  There  were  36J  knights'  fees,  divided 
into  about  twenty- six  lordships,  held  by  castle- 
guard  tenure  of  the  castle  of  Cardiff,  to  which  the 
tenants  were  bound  to  repair  when  needed.  Besides 
these  there  were  mesne  manors,  subinfeudations  from  the 
original  tenants,  holden  of  them  and  their  castles,  also 
by  military  service,  the  whole  being  held  by  the  chief 
lord  under  the  sovereign. 

The  boroughs  were  six,  Cardiff,  Cowbridge,  Kenfig, 
Llantrissant,  Avan,  and  Neath.  The  four  first  held  direct 
from  the  lord,  and  enjoyed  the  usual  liberties  and 
privileges,  guaranteed  by  charter.  Neath  held  originally 
from  de  Grranville,  but  came  by  exchange  to  the  lord. 
Avan,  or  Avene,  stood  out  much  longer,  but,  on  the 
extinction  of  the  elder  line  of  Jestyn,  that  also  fell  in. 
Probably  these  boroughs  were  wholly  of  Norman  intro- 
duction. Caerphilly  has  been  classed  with  the  boroughs, 
but  it  does  not  seem  ever  to  have  received  a  charter  or  to 
have  had  a  governing  body.  It  sprung  up  with  the  castle, 
and  no  doubt  fell  with  it  into  spsedy  and  complete  decay. 
The  members  were  ten,  of  which  two  were  subdivided. 
They  were  Avan  Wallia,  Coyty,  Glyn  Rhondda,  Llan- 
blethian,  Miscin,  Neath  citra  and  ultra,  Ruthyn, 
Senghenydd  supra  and  subter,  Talavan,  and  Tir-y-jarl 
or  the  earl's  land.  It  is  said  that  tenure  by  gavelkind, 
called  "randj^,"  or  partible  land,  prevailed,  but  the 
curious  thitig  is  that  it  is  not  found  in  the  pure  Welsh 
part  of  the  county,  but  only  among  the  copyholders  in 
the  low  country.  How  gavelkind  came  into  Wales  is 
micertain.  England  certainly  did  not  borrow  this  or  the 
cantred  or  hundred  from  that  countiy.  The  members  had 
their  local  courts,  and  their  lords  the  right  of  "  bren-o- 
ffwl,"  or  pit  and  gallows,  no  great,  concession,  as  seven  of 
the  twelve  were  in  the  hands  of  the  chief  lord.  Each 
member  had  its  steward  or  seneschal,  who  presided  at  its 
courts,  from  which  an  appeal  lay  to  the  shire  comt  at  Cardiff. 
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Although  Llandaff  was  a  very  ancient  ecclesiastical 
title,  there  seems  to  have  been  an  attempt  for  a  time  to 
make  Glamorgan  the  designation  of  the  see.  At  Bishop 
Urban's  consecration  by  Anselm  he  is  called  Bishop  of 
Glamorgan,  and  the  same  appears  in  Eadmer.  The  Bishop, 
as  head  of  the  Church  of  liandaff,  and  lord  of  that  manor, 
had  the  prerogatives  of  a  lord  Marcher,  but  his  temporalities 
were  confirmed  to  him  by  the  chief  lord,  who  claimed  to 
hold  possession  of  the  see  when  vacant,  though  this  right 
was  afterwards  challenged  by  the  crown  and  surrendered. 
The  Bishop  held  the  lordship  of  Llandaff  and  the  manor 
of  St.  Lythan,  or  Worlton,  in  the  shire. 

The  lands  given  by  the  Welsh  princes  to  the  colleges 
of  Llantwit  and  Llancarvan  seem  to  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  other  foundations ;  for  it  is  stated  in  the 
cartulary  of  St.  Peter's  at  Gloucester  that  Fitz- 
Hamon  gave  to  that  church  the  church  of  St.  Cadoc  at 
Llancarvan,  and  Penhon,  with  15  hides  of  land,  probably 
about  1102.  Llancarvan  is  mentioned  in  a  bull  of 
Calixtus  in  1119,  and  of  Honorius  in  1128,  and  King 
Stephen,  in  confirming  lands  to  Gloucester  in  1136, 
mentions  St.  Cadoc  of  Llancarvan  and  Tregoff,  among 
the  gifts  of  Fitz-Hamon.  On  the  whole,  the  church  in 
the  lordship  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  new  lords. 
The  Benedictine  Abbeys  of  Neath  and  Margam  were 
founded  in  1130  and  1147,  and  their  endowments  rapidly 
augmented.  Ewenny,  as  a  cell  of  Gloucester,  was  founded 
about  the  same  time,  and  therefore  it  is  not  probable 
that  Fitz-Hamon  or  his  successor  confiscated  any  church 
lands;  and  no  doubt  the  local  property  held  by  the 
Abbey  of  Gloucester,  and  now  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter, 
represents  the  old  Welsh  endowments. 

The  part  played  by  the  Crown  in  the  conquest  of 
Glamorgan  has  never  been  clearly  defined.  Fitz-Hamon 
certainly  received  the  Honour  of  Gloucester  to  enable  him 
to  undertake  it.  That  he  did  so  with  the  consent  of 
Rufus  is  certain,  and  upon  the  condition  that  he  held  it, 
as  such  conquests  were  elsewhere  held,  of  the  Crown  as 
a  Marcher  lordship.  What  was  the  precise  position  of  a 
Lord  Marcher  has  not  been  settled  by  legal  antiquaries. 
They  received  no  charter  defining,  establishing,  or 
limiting  their  ample   privileges.      These  privileges  were 
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necessary,  under  the  circumstances,  but  would  naturally 
become  circumscribed  as  Wales  became  settled,  and  as 
the  Crown  retained  over  them  the  usual  feudal  rights,  it 
would,  from  time  to  time,  during  a  minority,  or  upon  an 
escheat,  have  an  opportunity  of  checking  encroachments. 
In  truth,  however,  a  Lord  Marcher,  and  especially  the 
lord  of  so  compact  a  territory  as  Glamorgan,  was  little 
short  of  a  crowned  king.  The  king's  writ  did  not  run 
in  his  territory;  he  had  his  sheriff,  his  chancery  and 
chancellor,  his  great  seal,  his  court  civil  and  criminal, 
rights  of  admiralty  and  of  wreck,  of  life  and  death,  an 
ambulatory  council  or  parliament,  jura  regalia,  fines, 
oblations,  escheats,  wardsnips,  marriages,  and  other  feudal 
incidents.  Some  of  his  greater  tenants  lield  "per  baroniam," 
others  by  grand  and  petit  sergeanty,  socage,  and  villenage. 
For  some  time  he  held,  "  sede  vacante,"  the  temporalities 
of  the  bishopric,  he  was  patron  of  the  principal  abbeys 
and  of  the  municipal  boroughs,  and  he  himself  held 
**in  capite  de  corona."  A  Marcher  Lordship  had  also 
this  in  common  with  an  Honour  that,  when  it  was,  by 
an  escheat  or  during  a  minority,  vested  in  the  crown,  it  did 
not  become  merged,  or  lose  its  individuality.  The  personal 
service  due  from  the  military  tenants  to  the  lord  was  not 
transferred  to  the  crown,  but,  if  they  so  ple^ased,  could  be 
compounded  for  in  money.  Nor  were  the  Marcher  privi- 
leges mere  assertions.  They  were  regularly  exercised, 
and  occasionly  pleaded  in  the  king's  courts.  A  plea  is 
preserved  in  the  records  of  the  Curia  Regis  8th  July  1 199, 
and  noted  by  Palgrave,  in  which  the  sheriff  of  Hereford, 
when  ordered  by  the  king's  court  to  take  possession  of 
Bredwardine  castle,  protests  that  he  cannot  do  so,  it  being 
out  of  his  bailliewick,  and  Wm.  de  Braose,  the  Marcher 
Lord,  declares  that  neither  king,  sheriff,  nor  justice  has 
any  right  to  enter  upon  his  liberty.  Also,  in  1302,  another 
William  de  Braose  claimed  in  parliament  that  in  his  Hberty 
of  Gower  he  had  his  chancellor  and  chancery  and  seal,  the 
judgment  of  life  and  death,  and  cognizance  of  all  pleas, 
whether  of  crown  or  others,  arising  in  the  lordship,  between 
all  persons  whomsoever.  Similar  statements  are  pleaded 
by  the  de  Clares,  Earls  of  Gloucester,  in  bar  of  appeal  from 
their  courts  to  Westminster.  Also  in  a  cause  reported 
in  the  Cotton  MS.  [Vitell ;  C.  x,  f.  172^]  where  Eichard 
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Syward,  1248,  appeals  to  the  Crown  against  a  judg- 
ment in  the  Earl  of  Gloucester's  court  in  Glamorgan,  the 
Earl  demurs  to  the  appeal  on  the  ground  that  Syward  is 
his  vassal,  and  that  the  transaction,  the  cause  of  the 
proceedings,  was  in  Glamorgan.  He  suggests,  however,  a 
sort  of  compromise,  a  royal  commission  to  report  upon  the 
case  to  the  king  in  person,  which  was  accepted. 

No  wonder  that  the  great  English  lords  coveted  the 
Welsh  lordships.  Unproductive  in  money  or  pastoral 
wealth,  they  were  inaccessible,  contained  excellent  soldiers, 
and  by  a  temporary  arrangement  with  the  Welsh  leadei-s 
a  Marcher  could  at  any  time  securely  defy  a  weak  sovereign. 

There  is  direct  evidence  for  but  few  of  Fitz-Hamon's 
grants,  or  even  for  the  names  or  numbers  of  his  principal 
followers.  There  is  known  but  one  extant  charter  by 
him  relating  to  Wales,  and  by  that  he  grants  the  fishery 
of  an  arm  of  the  laff  at  Cardiff  to  Tewkesbury  Abbey, 
Other  of  his  charters,  relating  to  other  counties,  are 
however  extant,  and  from  the  witnesses  and  similar 
sources  the  names  have  been  established  of  a  few 
of  his  principal  followers,  and  of  several  others  whom 
it  is  highly  probable  were  of  the  number.  What 
makes  it  probable  that  the  greater  number  of  tenants 
whose  names  appear  in  the  twelfth  or  early  in  the 
thirteenth  century  were  derived  from  original  settlers,  is 
that  most  held  directly  of  the  lord.  Of  mesne  or  sub- 
ordinate manors  there  were  comparatively  few,  and  those 
of  course  may  have  been  created  at  any  time  up  to  the 
passing  of  the  celebrated  statute  *'  quia  emptores." 

The  records  of  Glamorgan  for  the  first  century  and  a 
half  from  the  Conquest  are  very  scanty  indeed,  chiefly 
charters  from  the  lords  to  their  dependants  and  to  the 
Church,  though  usually  with  many  witnesses.  Some  of 
Fitz-Hamon's  followers  seem  to  have  staid  but  a  short 
time,  and,  if  they  received  grants  of  land,  to  have  disposed 
of  it,  and  in  consequence  they  have  escaped  notice 
altogether ;  but  even  of  the  greater  lords,  who  founded 
local  families,  the  origin  and  early  descent  has  hitherto 
been  involved  in  much  obscurity. 

Under  the  feudal  system  the  relations  between  the 
crown  and  its  tenants  in  chief  and  between  these  and 
their  subtenants  were   very  intimate  ;   the   crown   per- 
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petually  claiming  services  or  their  redemption  in  money, 
the  tenants  resisting,  and  all  parties  appealing  to  grants 
and  charters,  extents  or  surveys,  remissions  or  excep- 
tions for  and  against  the  claims  of  wardship,  hvery, 
relief,  soutage,  escheat  and  the  like,  all  which  were  set 
down  with  an  accuracy  well  befitting  transactions  relating 
to  property. 

Relations  similar  to  these  in  substance,  but  modified  by 
the  delegated  powers  of  tlie  Marcher  Lords,  subsisted 
also  in  Wales.  Each  Marcher,  while  holding  in  chief 
from  the  crown,  was  himself  in  many  respects  a  sovereign 
in  his  relations  to  his  own  tenants  and  their  sub-tenants. 
Every  manor  in  the  March  wa^  held  mediately  or 
immediately  of  a  lord  marcher,  and  its  mesne  lord  paid 
his  reliefs,  wardships,  scutage,  and  wardsilver ;  and  each 
had  its  customs,  exemptions,  payments  and  quittances 
recorded  in  the  chancery,  which  it  was  the  prerogative  of 
every  marcher  to  hold,  attached  to  the  court  of  nis  caput 
Baroniae,  which  took  cognizance,  in  the  first  instance  or 
by  appeal,  of  eveiy  cause,  civil  or  criminal,  arising  within 
its  bounds.  There  must,  therefore,  have  been  accumulated 
in  the  several  chanceries  a  mass  of  records  similar  to  those 
which,  from  the  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  were  preserved 
in  the  royal  courts  and  the  exchequer. 

What  then  has  become  of  these  records,  which  were,  in 
fact,  the  early  title  deeds  of  the  Welsh  estates?  It  is 
scarcely  surprising  that  the  records  even  of  the  most 
powerful  private  families  in  Wales  should  have  been 
destroyed,  so  frequent  were  the  incui-sions  and  retaUations 
of  the  two  parties,  who,  of  coui-se,  burned  and  destroyed 
everything  within  their  reach  ;  but  this  does  not  apply  in 
the  same  degree  to  the  records  of  the  Marchers,  whose 
castles  were  strong  and  well  garrisoned,  and  in  many 
cases,  as  at  Chepstow,  Ludlow,  and  Shrewsbury,  scarcely 
at  all  exposed  to  be  taken  and  sacked.  Cardiif  indeed  was 
once  or  twice  in  the  hands  of  the  Welsh,  and  Glendowr, 
who  was  its  last  invader  during  its  existence  as  a  Marcher 
lordship,  is  supposed  to  have  destroyed  all  he  found, 
which  may  perhaps  account  for  the  disappeai'ance  of  the 
earlier  records ;  but  even  then  there  must  have  been  many 
of  a  later  date,  accumulated  under  the  Beauchamps  and 
Nevilles,  and  Jasper  Tudor,  and  these  also  are  lost.     The 
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lordship  then  reverted  to  the  crown,  and  as  Edward  VI 
and  Elizabeth,  while  selling  the  lands,  retained  the 
signoral  powere,  it  might  be  expected  that  their  officers 
would  take  charge  of  the  records  of  the  chancery.  It  is 
understood  that  neither  at  Badminton,  Wilton,  nor  at 
Cardift',  ai'e  there  any  documents  relating  to  the  signory 
of  Glamorgan,  nor  of  earlier  date  than  the  entrance  of  the 
Herberts  into  that  estate. 

Some  have  suggested  that  when  the  Marcherships 
were  abolished  or  vested  in  the  crown,  and  the  govern- 
ment of  Wales  was  administered  by  the  Council  at 
Ludlow,  the  records  were  all  transferred  thither,  and 
perished  in  the  subsequent  civil  wars;  others  suppose 
them  to  have  been  removed  to  the  repositories  in 
London,  and  still  to  slumber  unknown  in  that  vast  and 
long  neglected  though  valuable  collection,  a  theory  which 
recent  research  renders  scarcely  tenable.  The  subject  of 
the  disappearance  of  the  South-Welsh  records  is  one  of 
considerable  interest,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will 
be  investigated  by  one  of  the  able  antiquaries  on  the  staff 
of  the  Record  Office,  since  none  other  could  direct  the 
necessary  researches. 

Foitunately  for  posterity,  although  the  records  of 
the  transactions  of  the  Marcher  lords  with  their  tenants, 
of  the  MareschaLs  and  De  Clares,  the  Mortimers,  Mont- 

fomerys,  Newmarchs,  Bellomonts,  Braoses,  Bohuns  and 
[astings's,  with  their  knights  and  military  dependents 
are  lost,  a  better  lot  has  attended  the  records  of  their 
transactions  with  the  crown,  and  the  inquisitions  taken 
upon  their  deaths  or  escheats,  and  the  detail  of  their 
feudal  services,  are  in  great  measure  preserved. 

Also,  it  has  'fortunately  happened  that  whereas  the 
Marcher  lords,  from  their  detached  position  and  great 
military  power,  were  frequently  tempted  into  rebellion  on 
such  occasions,  or  when  an  estate  suffered  forfeiture  or 
escheat  or  during  a  minority,  the  crown  stepped  in  and 
seized  upon  or  administered  the  lordship,  and  when  this 
occurred  the  dues  were  usually  paid  to  the  officers  of  the 
crown,  and  the  transactions  were  recorded  in  the  records 
of  the  realm,  and  are  preserved.  Thus  the  Honours  of 
Gloucester  and  Brecknock  were  in  the  hands  of  Henry  I. 
and  Stephen.     Richard  and  John  both  held  the  Honour 
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of  Gloucester,  and  the  "  compotus"  roll  returned  by  their 
officer  gives  much  information  as  to  the  internal  state 
of  Glamorgan  at  that  remote  period. 

There  is  also  another  source,  both  copious  and  accurate, 
of  which  little  heed  has  hitherto  been  taken,  but  which 
throws  considerable  light  upon  the  names  and  origin  of 
the  followers  of  Fitz-Hamon  into  Glamorgan.  It  appears 
that  almost  all  who  joined  in  the  conquest  or  settled 
in  the  conquered  territory  came  from  the  Honour  of 
Gloucester,  and  were  therefore  connected  with  one  or 
other  of  the  shires  of  Gloucester,  Somerset,  Devon,  Dorset, 
or  Wilts,  and  as  they  were  either  landowners,  or  the 
cadets  of  landowners,  in  those  counties,  their  names  occur 
in  the  local  recoixls,  which  not  unfrequently  explain 
various  particulars  as  to  their  descent  and  connexioils. 

Of  the  leading  settlers,  whose  names  occur  in  such 
records  as  exist  in  Glamorgan,  some  contemporary  with 
Fitz-Hamon,  others  who,  or  their  fathers,  may,  many 
of  them,  be  really  of  that  date,  de  GranvUle  held 
lands  at  Bideford,  Turberville  at  Bere-Turberville,  St. 
Quintin  at  Frome-St.-Quintin,  Umfraville  at  Down-Um- 
fraville,  Halwey  at  Combe -Hal wey  or  Hawey,  Reigny  at 
Esse  and  Culm-Reigny,  Bawdrip  at  Bawdnp,  Cogan  at 
Huntspill,  BonvUe  at  Bonvileston  in  Devon ;  while  Barry, 
Bawcen,  Butler,  Corbet,  Dennis,  Fleming,  Joel,  Le  Sore, 
Luvel,  Maisy,  Norris,  Payn,  Sandford,  Scurlage,  Stormy, 
St.  John,  Valognes,  Walsh,  and  scores  of  othei-s  occur  in 
various  parts  of  the  Honour,  and  are  found  in  either  the 
eleventh,  twelfth,  or  thirteenth  century  in  Glamorgan. 

Many  of  the  settlers  reversed  the  usual  practice  in 
England,  and,  as  in  Ireland,  gave  to  their  lands  their  own 
names  ;  sometimes,  it  may  be,  because  they  found  the 
Welsh  name  hard  to  pronounce,  more  frequently  because 
their  castles  and  the  limits  of  their  estates  were  altogether 
new.  Thus  Barry,  Bonvileston,  Flemingston,  Colwinston, 
Constantineston  or  Coston,  Gileston,  Marcross,  Sully,  all 
names  of  parishes,  were  evidently  taken  from  their  lords, 
and  possibly  were  carved  out  of  earlier  Welsh  parishes, 
which  were  usually  very  large  indeed.  St.  George's  and 
other  churches  dedicated  to  English  saints,  of  which  there 
are  several,  are  no  doubt  of  the  same  class.  There  are 
also  many  private  estates,  sometimes  manors,   but  not 
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parishes,  bearing  the  names  of  the  intruding  owners. 
Such  are  Cantelupeston,  Maes-Syward,  Odins  fee,  Siggins- 
ton,  Samonston,  Picketston,  Lloyn-y-Grant,  Beganston, 
Sturmy-Down,  Walterston,  and  the  like. 

Fitz-Hamon,  thoiigli  certainly  a  severe  conqueror, 
probably,  like  the  greater  conqueror  under  whom  he  had 
served,  did  not  disturb  the  Welsh  more  than  was  necessary 
for  his  own  security,  though  that,  no  doubt,  is  admitting 
a  good  deal.  Einion  and  other  Welsh  lords  were  per- 
mitted to  retain  large  tracts  on  the  hills,  and  of  four 
of  the  sons  of  Jestyn,  the  eldest  was  allowed  to  hold  a 
member-lordship  in  the  low  country  on  at  least  equal 
terms  with  the  greatest  of  the  Normans.  The  position 
held  by  the  descendants  of  Caradoc  ap  Jettyn  is  unlike 
any  retained  in  England  by  men  of  pure  Saxon  descent. 
They  built  a  castle  on  the  Avan,  estabUshed  under  its 
protection  a  chartered  borough  town,  were  large  bene- 
factors to  Neath  and  Margam,  two  Norman  abbeys, 
burying  at  the  latter,  and,  as  their  seals  shew,  used 
armorial  bearings  and  armour  like  the  Normans.  With 
all  this  they  continued  for  four  generations  to  bear  Welsh 
names,  and  to  sympathise  with  the  Welsh  people  ;  for 
which  they  were  sometimes  summoned  to  do  personal 
homage  to  the  king,  and  sometimes  called  upon  to  give 
hostages  for  their  conduct.  It  was  Morgan  ap  Caradoc 
who,  in  1188,  convoyed  Archbishop  Baldwin  across  the 
treacherous  sands  of  Avan  and  Neath,  on  his  way  to 
Swansea.  Morgan  Gam  his  successor  was  shut  up  in  an 
English  prison  by  the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  and  in  reprisal 
he  burned  the  earl's  grange  at  Kenfig.  Their  original 
tenure,  Uke  that  of  the  other  Welsh  lords,  was  without  any 
definite  service,  but  they  afterwards  acquired  a  commote 
held  by  sergeantry,  adopted  Avene  as  a  simame,  inter- 
married with  the  Norman  families,  added  the  great  lordship 
of  Cilvae  and  the  manors  of  Sully  and  Eglwys-Brewis  to 
their  possessions,  and  finally,  in  the  eighth  descent,  ended 
in  an  heiress,  who  married  Sir  William  Blount,  and 
exchanged  her  lands  for  others  in  England. 

Of  the  Norman  settlers  there  were  six,  unquestionably 
contemporary  with  Fitz-Hamon,  whose  power  was  far 
more  considerable  than  that  of  the  others.  These  were  de 
Granville,  de  Turberville,  de  Londres,  Sy ward,  St.  Quintin, 
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Umfravile  and  Sully.  Richard  de  Granville  is  reported  to 
have  been  Fitz-Hamon's  brother,  and  there  certainly 
occurs  a  Ricardus  filius  Hamonis  in  1096  as  a  baron,  &c. 
with  possessions  in  Normandy.  [Rerum  Gall.,  scrip,  xiv, 
146.]  He  or  his  son  founded  Neath  Abbey,  and  retired 
to  Bideford,  where  they  became  the  progenitors  of  one  of 
the  great  families  of  the  West,  achieving  high  military  and 
naval  fame,  and  not  unknown  in  literature.  Pagan  de 
Turberville  had  Coyty,  much  celebrated  in  bardic  story  as 
the  seat  of  a  royal  lineage.  He  or  his  son  strengthened 
their  position  by  marrying  the  dispossessed  Welsh 
heiress.  The  family  always  shewed  Welsh  sympathies, 
and  continued  to  hold  a  very  high  rank  in  the  county 
until  the  fifteenth  century,  when  the  main  line  failed,  as 
the  cadet  lines  have  since  also  failed,  so  that  there  remains 
now  but  the  echo  of  this  very  considerable  name. 

St.  Quintin  settled  at  Llanblethian,  but  they  have  left  no 
special  tradition  or  mark  in  the  county,  from  which  before 
1249  the  family  was  gone,  and  Syward  held  their  fees.  Pro- 
bably they  resided  mainly  elsewhere.  Their  heiress  was  the 
lady  whose  blood,  mingled  with  that  of  Fitz-Hugh  and  of 
Marmion,  centred  in  Parr  of  Kendal,  and  now  flows  in  the 
veins  of  the  Herberts  of  Wilton.  Syward  had  the 
lordship  and  castle  of  Talavan  and  the  sub-manor  of 
MerthyrMawr,  and,  before  his  fall,  in  1249,  the  castle  of 
Llanblethian.  They  were  a  turbulent  race,  alternately 
useful  and  injurious  to  their  lords,  and  remembered  as 
having  carried  on  a  plea  against  Gilbert  Earl  of  Gloucester, 
into  which  largely  entered  the  very  curious  legal  question, 
how  fai-  an  appeal  lay  from  the  earls  Marcher  court  to 
that  of  the  king  at  Westminster. 

Of  these  lords,  de  Granville,  de  Turberville,  de  St. 
Quintin  and  Syward,  held  member-lordships,  with  powers 
of  life  and  death  and  other  Marcher  privileges.  De 
Londres,  probably  more  powerful  than  any  of  the  others, 
held  the  lordship  of  Ogmore  with  the  sub-manor  of 
Dunraven.  The  family  territory  was,  however,  mostly 
in  Caermarthenshire,  where  they  held  the  great  lordship 
of  Carnwilthion,  of  which  Kidwelly  was  the  chief  seat. 
They  built  Ogmore  castle,  but  mostly  resided  at 
Kidwelly.  William  de  Londres  and  Maurice,  his  son, 
were   the  founders  of  Ewenny  priory.     The  heiress  of 
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de  Londres  married  de  Cadurcis  or  Chaworth,  and  their 
heiress,  Henry  Earl  of  Lancaster.  In  consequence,  the 
lordship  lias  never  had  a  resident  lord,  but  on  the  other 
hand  it  has  been  held  together,  and  is  now  a  part  of 
the  Duchy  of  Lancaster. 

The  other  considerable  settlers  were  Umfravile  and 
Sully.  Umfravile  is  stated  by  genealogists  to  have  been 
the  head  of  that  family,  cadets  of  which  settled  at 
Prudhoe,  and  became  Earls  of  Angus.  The  connection 
seems  probable,  for  the  Glamorgan  Umfraviles  sealed  with 
a  hexapetalous  flower,  which  also  forms  a  part  of  the 
Angus  coat.  They  built  Penmark  castle,  and  there  is 
some  reason  to  suppose  that  the  St.  John's,  who  married 
their  heiress,  held  Fonmon  manor  imder  them.  Somery, 
of  Dinas  Powis,  ought  perhaps  to  be  added  to  the  above 
*'  Barones  majores,"  since  they  were  Barons  of  Dudley 
castle,  and  held  their  Glamorgan  fees  for  some  centuries  ; 
but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  taken  a  very  active  part 
in  local  affairs. 

The  earliest  inquisition  extant  of  the  Lordship  of 
Glamorgan  was  probably  taken  in  1262,  on  the  accession 
of  Earl  Gilbert  de  Clare,  and  therefore  one  hundred  and 
seventy  years  or  so  after  the  conquest.  This  gives  a  list 
of  all  the  holders  of  lay  fees,  who  held  in  capite  of  the 
lord,  and  the  service  due  from  each.  The  table  is  most 
interesting,  and  has  only  lately  been  discovered. 


The  names  and  holdings  are 


G.  Turberville  in  Newcastle  tV  fee. 
Nerberd  in  Lancovian  i     „ 

Sandfoid  in  Leek  with  in 

Scurla^  in  Llanharry  }     „ 

H.  Sully  in  Pentjrch  i     „ 

Piretcn  in  Nova- Villa  ^    „ 


Constantine  in  Lanmaes       i  fee. 
deGloucestria  in  Wrenchester  J- 
de  KaerdifF  in  Tianirid  | 

aifford  in  Kenfeis  I 

Basset  in  St.  Hilaiy  J 

Sully  in  Lanmaes  I 


Butler  in  Marcross  1 

Constantine  in  Coston  1 

Hawey  in  St.  Donats  1 

Norris  in  Penllyne  1 

Syward  in  Merthyr-Mawr  1 


fee.  Le  Sore  in  St.  Fagans  1 

,,  Walsh  in  Landoch  1 

„  de  Wincesti-ia  in  Landan  1 

,,  Mayloc  in  Capella  1 


fee. 


Cogan  in  Gogan 
Somery  in  Dinas  Powis 
Corbet  in  St.  Nicholas 
Dti  Londres  in  Ggmore 


2  fees.  Nerberd  in  Abron  Thawe    4  fees. 
2J  „  Sully  in  Sully  and  Wenvoe  4     „ 

3  „  Umfrevile  in  Penmark         4     ,, 

4  ,. 
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The  abbot  of  Margam  held  Langewy,  probably  a  lay 
fee,  but  no  service  is  named.  Turberville  held  Coyty  by 
grand  serjeantry.  Of  the  Welsh  lords,  Morgan  Vachan 
(of  Avan)  held  in  Baglan  half  a  commote  by  Welshery ; 
no  service,  but  a  horse  and  arms  at  the  death  of  the 
tenant,  the  old  form  of  heriot.  Two  sons  of  Morgan  ap 
Cadewalthan  held  half  a  commote  in  Glyn  Rhondda ; 
no  service.  Griffith  ap  Rees  held  two  commotes,  an 
inunense  holding,  in  Sengeniht :  he  was  the  ancestor  of 
Lewis  of  Van ;  no  service.  Morediht  ap  Griffith  held 
one  commote  in  Machheir,  probably  Miscin ;  no  service. 
De  Granville's  lordship  is  not  mentioned,  it  having  lapsed 
to  the  chief  lord,  as  probably  had  those  of  Sy  ward  and  St. 
Quintin.  Marcross  had  been  succeeded  by  de  Pincema 
or  Butler.  BerkeroUes  had  not  yet  succeeded  to  Nerberd, 
nor  Stradling  to  Hawey.  Fleming  probably  had  not 
arrived,  and  Bawdrip  was  then  only  a  burgess  of  Cardiff. 
St.  John  of  Fonmon  and  Butler  of  Dunraven  are  not  named. 
The  latter  certainly  was  a  subtenant,  and  possibly  this 
was  so  with  St.  John.  Probably  for  the  same  reason,  as 
not  holding  in  capite,  are  omitted  Joel,  Odin,  Barry,  and 
Bonvile,  though  they  appear  as  inquisitors.  It  is  to  be 
observed  also  that  in  these  inquisitions  the  jurors 
at  Cardiff  are  all  English.  At  Llantrissent  and  at 
Llangonydd  all  are  Welsh.  At  Neath  only  three  of  the 
twelve  are  English.  This  shews  how  largely  the  Welsh 
element  prevailed,  and  how  completely  the  Welsh  were 
trusted  with  the  ordinary  duties  of  free- tenants.  The 
next  extant  survey  of  the  shire  was  taken  in  1320, 
about  sixty  years  later,  and  in  that  time  considerable 
changes  had  taken  place.  The  knights'  fees  are  numbered 
at  3GJ,  and  of  the  former  tenants  there  remain  the  names 
but  of  ten — the  Abbot,  Basset,  Corbet,  Mayloc,  Nerber, 
Norris,  Turber\ille,  Umfravile,  Walsh  and  de  Winton, 
and  of  these  there  remained,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
but  two — Basset,  and  a  cadet  of  Turberville. 

The  proximity  of  Strongbow's  estates  and  castle  of 
Chepstow,  and  the  passage  of  the  road  thence  to  Milford 
across  Glamorgan,  seem  to  have  led  many  of  the  settlers 
to  a  further  adventure  in  Ireland,  where  we  find  such 
names  as  Barry,  Cogan,  Basset,  Cadoc,  Bonville,  Fleming, 
Kenfig,  Lamays,  Landochan,  Norris,  London,  Penrice, 
VOL.  xxxiv.  p 
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Swaynsey,  Siward,  Sandford,  Newton,  Scurlock,  Wekh, 
and  a  great  number  designated  by  a  christian  name,  and 
as  of  Cardiff. 

The  position  of  the  English  in  Wales  during  the  two 
centuries  following  the  conquest,  in  fact  imtil  the  reduction 
of  the  Principality  by  Edward  I,  was  such  as  to  make  a 
castle  a  necessity;  so  much  so,  that  there  is  no  ti-ace  of  a 
"  licentia  crenellare"  having  been  thought  necessary  under 
the  Marcher  rule,  though  the  Marcher  Lord  of  Whittington 
had  such  a  licence  from  Henry  III.  Every  landowner's 
house  was  literally  his  castle.  In  parts  of  Glamorgan  they 
stood  so  close  that  it  is  difficult  to  understand  whence 
their  owners  derived  their  revenues.  For  example,  within 
a  radius  of  six  miles  from  Barry,  half  the  circle  being 
occupied  by  the  sea,  were  twelve  castles,  and  in  the  county, 
and  mainly  in  its  southern  part,  were  from  thirty  to  forty, 
of  which  but  one,  Aberavan,  belonged  to  a  Welsh  Lord. 
Most  of  these  castles  were  the  residences  of  private  persons, 
and  were  built  for  the  defence  of  the  estate  and  its  tenants, 
others,  the  property  of  the  chief  Lord,  were  constructed 
for  the  defence  of  the  country,  and  were  so  placed  as  to 
command  the  passes  by  which  the  Welsh  were  accustomed 
to  descend  upon  the  plain.  The  sites  of  most  of  the 
Glamorgan  castles  are  known,  and  of  many  of  them  the 
ruins  remam,  though  they  rarely  contain  majsonry  of  an 
earlier  date  than  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  Cardiff,  however, 
boasts  a  shell  keep  of  Norman  date,  as  is  probably  its 
immense  outer  wall,  attributed  to  Robert  Earl  of  Gloucester, 
Ogmore  has  a  square  keep  of  undoubted  Norman  pattern, 
doubtless  the  work  of  the  first  or  second  de  Londres;  and 
at  Penllyne  are  fragments  of  a  similar  keep,  containing 
some  curious,  and  it  may  be,  early,  herring-bone  work,  and 
probably  built  by  Robert  Norris,  who  seems  to  have  been 
the  first  grantee.  At  Newcastle  by  Bridgend  is  the  gate  - 
way  and  the  original  wall  of  a  castle,  certainly  early, 
because  it  gives  name  to  the  parish,  and  the  masonry  of 
which  is  evidently  of  Norman  date  and  very  peculiar  in  the 
pattern  of  its  moulding.  Here,  as  generally  in  the 
Norman  buildings  in  Glamorgan,  Sutton  stone  is  employed. 
It  is  imcertain  by  whom  Newcastle  was  built.  The  name 
of  Oldcastle  is  preserved  in  the  adjacent  town  of  Bridgend, 
though  where  it  precisely  was,  or  what  it  was,  is  not  known. 
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Of  Early  English  castles  the  rectangular  keep  at 
Fonmon,  still  inhabited,  is  the  best,  and  indeed  the  only 
tolerably  perfect  example.  The  base  of  the  tower  of 
Whitchurch  is  in  that  style,  as  is  part  of  Coyty,  and  in 
the  foundations  of  Sully  Castle,  opened  some  years  ag^, 
were  Early  English  fragments.  Also  in  the  centre  of  the 
later  house  of  Dunraven,  some  masonry  of  Early  English 
aspect  is  walled  in  and  is  probably  part  of  the  castle  of 
Arnold  Butler. 

During  the  troubled  reign  of  Henry  III,  a  great  age  for 
castle  building  in  Wales,  many  strong  places  in  Glamorgan 
seem  to  have  been  renewed.  Castell  Coch  and  Caerphilly 
were  then  built,  and  to  that  reign  or  that  of  Edward  I 
are  due  the  fine  gateways  at  Neath  and  Llanblethian,  a 
smaller  one  at  Barry,  parts  of  Cardiff  and  Morlais,  the 
ancient  wall  of  St.  Fagans,  and  probably  the  fragment  at 
Llantrissant.  The  gate  house  of  the  old  episcopal  palace 
at  Llandaff  is  excellent  Decorated.  The  central  building 
at  Cardiff  and  the  polygonal  tower,  now,  alas  I  dwarfed  and 
buried  under  modern  additions,  were  the  work  of  Richard 
Beauchamp  Earl  of  Warwick,  the  builder  of  a  similar  but 
far  grander  tower  at  that  castle.  St.  Donats,  the  most 
complete  castle  in  South  Wales,  is  very  late,  as  is  most  of 
Coyty.  Besides  these,  of  doubtful  date  are  Dinas  Powis, 
the  fragments  of  St.  George  s  and  Peterston,  parts  of 
Kenfig,  Penmark,  and  Castleton,  the  ditches  and  a 
few  fragments  of  Talavan  and  Bonvileston,  and  the 
foundations  of  Llanquian.  Avan,  Wenvoe,  and  Wrinston 
are  utterly  gone.  At  Van,  Cogan-Pill,  Cardiff,  Cadoxton, 
West  Orchard,  Aberthin,  Llanveithin,  Llanvihangel, 
Llantrithyd,  Pencoed,  Caerwiggau,  Sutton,  and  Llan- 
cayach  are  ancient  houses,  some  very  perfect.  Camllwyd 
is  excellent  Decorated,  as  is  Cantleston  and  part  of 
Flimston,  where  the  court  has  an  embattled  wall. 

Many  of  the  churches,  and  mainly  the  cathedral, 
contain  Norman  work,  and  in  others,  where  the  church 
has  been  rebuilt,  the  font  and  the  holy  water  stoop,  on  a 
stunted  column,  are  of  that  date.  Throughout  the  lord- 
ship are  in  most  churchyards  the  polygonal  stepped  base  of 
a  cross,  and  of  some  the  shaft  is  preserved,  and  of  one  or 
two  the  actual  carved  stone  which  formed  the  apex,  and 
represented  the  crucifixion.     In  the  churchyard  of  St. 
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Doiiats  IS  one  of  these  crosses  of  remarkaUe  elegance.  It 
has  been  copied  at  LlandafF,  but  in  dimensions,  and 
placed  in  a  position,  entirely  fatal  to  its  effect.  There 
also  remain  a  few  of  the  upright  shafts  of  crosses  of  an 
earlier  date,  carved  in  bold  basket  work  patterns,  and 
usually  set  upright  in  the  ground  without  base  or  pedestal. 
Time,  neglect,  and  the  labours,  not  uncalled  for,  of  the 
diocesan  architect  are  armuaUy  bringing  about  the  des- 
truction of  these  remains  and,  what  is  archaeologically 
much  the  same  thing,  the  restoration  of  the  ancient 
edifices. 

The  gentry  and  yeomanry  of  the  lordship,  that  is  those 
who  have  any  real  claim  to  antiquity  of  descent,  are  still 
divided  into  the  pure  Welsh  and  the  descendants  of  the 
Norman  settlers.  The  genealogies  of  these  settlere, 
"  Advenaj "  as  they  are  styled  in  the  local  pedigi-ee  books, 
are  scarcely  so  well  preserved  as  those  of  the  corresponding 
class  in  England,  but  their  estates  have  usually  been 
known,  and  their  possession  of  a  sirname  gives  a  facility 
for  tracing  their  descent  which  does  not  extend  to  the 
natives.  Tlie  Welsh  genealogies  pretend  to  far  higher 
antiquity,  and  are  recorded  with  much  greater  fulness  of 
detail.  Unfortunately  their  compilers — it  were  discour- 
teous,  perhaps  unjust,  to  say  their  authors — seldom  con- 
descend to  mention  the  place  of  residence  of  the  families, 
or  to  introduce  a  date.  These  omissions — ^the  absence  of 
sirnames — and  the  very  limited  number  of  Christian  names 
in  use,  and  their  frequent  repetition  in  the  same  family, 
not  to  mention  the  frequent  introduction  of  a  train  of 
natural  children,  and  the  names  and  pedigrees  of  their 
mothers,  reduce  an  English  genealogist  to  despair.  "Oh  1" 
said  a  late  Garter,  indicating  the  genealogical  MSS.  left  to 
the  College  of  Arms  by  Sir  Isaac  Heard,  "  Oh  1  those  are 
Welsh  pedigrees  ;  we  have  nothing  to  say  to  them."  In 
truth  the  Welsh  counties  were  seldom,  if  ever,  included  m 
the  Visitations  of  the  English  Hei-alds. 

And  yet  these  Welsh  genealogies  are  really  extremely 
curious,  and  for  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
probably  fairly  true.  To  what  extent  the  Welsh  bards 
preserved  private  pedigrees  is  unknown,  bub,  no  doubt, 
Welsh  genealogy  received  a  great  impulse  on  the  acces- 
sion  of  the   House   of    Tudor,   and  in  consequence  of 
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the  enquiries  set  on  foot  by  Henry  VII  and  by  the 
Herberts.  Still  the  extant  manuscripts,  of  which  there 
are  many,  are  rarely,  if  ever,  older  than  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  and  more  generally  of  those  of  James  and 
Charles.  Looking  to  those  of  Glamorgan,  what  is  most 
remarkable  are  the  small  number  of  stocks  whence  the 
native  families  are  said  to  be  derived.  These  are  mainly 
five  only  ;  Jestyn  ap  Gwrgan,  Einion  ap  Collwyn,  Bleddyn 
ap  Maenarch,  Gwilim  ap  Jenkin,  Llewelyn  ap  Ivor,  and 
Gwaethvoed.  From  these  are  deduced  from  three  to 
four  hundred  distinct  families.  Rouglily,  it  may  be 
stated,  from  Caradoc  ap  Jestyn,  26  ;  from  Rhys,  12;  from 
Madoc,  30 ;  and  from  Griffith  ap  Jestyn,  3.  Einion  ap 
Collwyn,  notwithstanduig  the  stigma  attached  to  his 
name,  is  recorded  as  the  ancestor  of  99  families ;  Bleddyn 
ap  Maenarch  of  46,  besides  those  peitaining  to  Brecknock; 
Gwilim  ap  Jenkyn,  74 ;  Llewelyn  ap  Ivor,  23;  and  Cydrich 
and  Aidan  ap  Gwaethvoed,  21  and  50.  Besides  these 
were  a  few  others,  families  ot  no  great  note,  whose  remote 
ancestor  is  not  recorded,  and  who  chiefly  inhabited  the  hill 
country  north  of  Bridgend  and  Margam. 

Of  the  descendants  of  the  above  patriarchs,  among  the 
best  known  were,  from  Caradoc,  A.van  of  Avan,  Evans  of 
Gnoll  and  Eagle's  Bush,  Pryce  of  Briton  Ferry,  Williams 
of  Blaen-Baglan,  Thomas  of  Bettws,  and  Loughor  of 
Tythegston.  From  Rhys  ap  Jestyn  came  Williams  of 
Duffiyn-Clydach,  Penry  of  Reeding,  and  Llewelyn  of 
Ynis-y-Gerwn.  From  Madoc  ap  Jestyn,  Llewelyn  of 
Caerwiggau,  and  the  numerous  des  pendants  of  Jevan  Mady. 
From  Einion  sprang  Gibbon  of  Trecastle,  Prichard  of 
Collenna,  Price  of  Glyn  Nedd,  Prichard  of  Ynis  Arwed, 
Powell  of  Loydarth,  Energlyn,  Maesteg,  and  Baydon, 
Cradock  of  Swansea  and  of  Cheriton,  and  Powell  of 
Llandow.  Bleddyn  ap  Maenarch  was  the  forefather  of 
Jenkins  of  Hensol,  Griffith  Gwyr,  Penry  of  Lanedi, 
Williams  of  Bettws,  Llewelyn  of  Ynis  Simoon,  Evans  of 
Cilvae,  Jones  of  Fonmon,  Price  of  Penllergaer,  Gethyn 
of  Glyn  Tawe,  Bowen  of  Court  House  and  Kittle,  Powell 
of  Swansea  and  Seys  of  Boverton. 

From  Gwilim  ap  Jenkyn  sprung  the  very  copious  race 
of  Herbert,  of  whom  about  seventy-four  distinct  branches 
may  be  traced,  very  many  settled  in  Glamorgan  under 
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various  names,  of  whom  were  Raglan  of  Carnllwydd,  Gwyn 
of  Uansannor,  Thomas  of  Llanvihangel  and  Pwllyvi-ach, 
Herbert  of  Cardiff,  of  Cogan,  and  of  Cilybebill. 

Llewelyn  ap  Ivor  was  of  Tredegar,  whence  came  a 
number  of  familes,  almost  all  bearing  the  name  of  Morgan, 
of  whom  were  those  of  Coed-y-Gores,  Penllwynsarth, 
Rubina,  Ruperra,  and  Cilfynydd. 

Gwaethvoed  was  the  fruitfiil  stock  of  Mathew  of 
Llandaff,  with  about  twenty-three  cadet  branches,  of 
which  the  most  conspicuous  were  those  of  Radir, 
Aberaman,  Castell-y-Mynach,  St-y-Nill,  Maes  Mawr,  and 
Miros.  These  came  from  Aidan.  From  Gweristan  ap 
Gwaethfoed  came  Thomas  of  Blaenbradach,  a  house 
unusually  bare  of  cadet  branches ;  and  from  Cydrich  ap 
Gwaethvoed  the  immensely  numerous  family  of  Lewis  of 
Van,  of  whom  may  be  mentioned  Williams  otherwise 
Cromwell,  Prichard  of  Llancayach,  and  the  Lewises  of 
Cilvach-Vargoed,  Penmark,  Lystalybont,  Glyn  Taff, 
Llanishen,  Newhouse,  and  Greenmeadow,  besides  a 
flourishing  branch  in  the  United  States  represented  by 
Mr.  W.  ]S  Lewis  of  Philadelphia. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  these  Welsh  genealogies  have 
not  received  a  critical  examination.  It  is  true  that  they 
are  without  dates,  and  present  but  few  of  the  points  by 
which  an  English  pedigree  can  be  checked  and  proved  ; 
but  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  habits  of  the  people, 
who  had  little  idea  of  the  accuracy  derived  from  recoixls. 
Here  and  there,  where  a  name  occurs  in  the  county 
records,  as  in  the  Fine  and  Docket  book  of  the  great 
Sessions,  or  where  a  will  has  been  preserved  in  the 
Llandaff  registry,  thej  can  be  proved  to  be  correct.  For 
the  rest  it  may  be  said  that  they  seem  probable  enough, 
the  number  of  descents  given  through  the  thirteenth, 
fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  centuries  is  not,  on  the  face  of  it, 
fabulous,  and  in  the  various  manuscripts  there  is  neither 
enough  coincidence  to  indicate  collusion,  nor  sufficient 
difference  to  destroy  all  belief.  Unfortimately  neither 
Sir  T.  Phillipps  nor  Sir  S.  Meyrick,  though  they  printed 
collections  of  genealogies,  knew  or  carea  enough  about 
the  matter  to  «iit  them  ;  that  is,  to  collate  and  compare 
the  several  versions,  and  to  seek  and  import  such  collateral 
evidence  as  might  be  foimd. 
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There  is  no  other  part  of  the  kingdom  in  wluch  so 
marked  a  line  still  remains  drawn  between  the  residents 
of  pure  Welsh  descent  and  the  settlers  from  England, 
even  after  centuries  of  residence,  much  intermarriage,  and 
no  difference  of  religion.  What  is  at  this  tmie  in 
progress,  the  opening  up  of  the  coal  field,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  docks  and  railways,  is  doing  much  to  break  up 
the  peculiarities  of  the  county.  The  limits  of  manors  are 
no  longer  preserved.  Manor  courts  are  rarely  held, 
copyhokls  are  becoming  enfranchised,  chief  rents  abolished 
by  mutual  consent  and  composition.  On  the  other  hand, 
though  the  Jura  regalia  and  Marcher  prerogatives  were 
withheld  from  the  ancestore  of  the  present  owner  of 
Cardiff  Castle,  his  rights  of  common  and  to  minerals  have 
been  preserved,  and  constitute  a  very  valuable  property. 
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DISCOVERIES  IN  THE  CHIT  DUEN  AVILDERNESS. 

BY  GRIFFIN  W.   VYSE,  ESQ.,  B.A. 

Half-way  between  the  junction  of  the  Ravi  and  Chinab 
Rivers,  and  Bhawalpur,  stretches  a  barren  tract  of 
country,  the  heart  of  which  is  known  as  Chit-Duen  {i.e., 
Chit  mirage,  or  Duen  chaos,  or  desolation.)  With  the 
exception  of  a  few  jhund  trees,  (or  rather  bushes,  for 
they  never  exceed  12  feet  in  height)  which  are  situated 
in  a  veiy  regular  manner  at  almost  stated  intervals  of 
about  one  hundred  feet  apart,  and  which  are  provokingly 
alike,  in  every  respect — identical  as  to  color,  size,  height, 
and  general  appearance — there  is  nothing  whatever  for 
hundreds  of  miles  to  break  the  dreary  scenery,  the 
monotony  of  which  becomes  very  trying  after  a  few 
marches.  The  whole  of  this  country,  including  the 
districts  of  Montgomery,  Mozuffergurh,  Dera  Ghazi  Khan, 
Mooltan,  and  Bhawalpur  is  rainless.  Sometimes  for  years 
together  there  is  not  even  a  shower  of  rain,  and  water  is 
consequently  a  thing  almost  unknown  unless  it  is  by  an 
occasional  inundation  of  an  adjacent  river.  The  Satlaj  for 
instance,  in  the  hot  months,  when  the  snow  melts  in  the 
Himalayas;  will  inundate  miles  of  country  on  either  side 
of  its  course  and  deluge  the  outskirts  of  the  Chit-Duen 
Wilderness,  but  this  is  only  once  in  about  half  a  dozen 
years.  In  former  times  the  Wilderness  afforded  a  capital 
hiding  place  for  outlaws,  highway  robbers,  and  armed 
hordes  of  banditti,  who  plundered  passing  caravanseraies, 
bound  either  for  Sind,  Beloochistan,  Rajpootana,  or  Upper 
Punjab,  and  they  could  always  get  clear  away  before  they 
were  caught.  The  southern  part  of  the  Wilderness  has  a 
covering  of  fine  sand  over  it,  blown  up  by  the  terrific  sand 
storms  of  Sind,  and  where  in  this  region  they  have  spent 
themselves  out  ;  for  towards  the  north  the  sand  so 
peculiar   to    Sind   is   almost   unknown,   and   the  whole 
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surface  of  the  dead  level  country  is  here  covered  with  a 
crust  of  the  hardest  imaginable  clay,  and  baked  by  the 
fierce  heat  of  the  sun  until  it  has  become  as  hard  as  brick- 
work, A  horse  cantering  over  it  makes  not  the  smallest 
impression  on  the  surface,  and  the  cling  and  clatter  of  the 
feet  ring  out  as  if  on  a  hard  metal  roadway.  It  is  this 
surface  which  is  so  smooth  and  shines  like  glass,  reflecting 
an  ethereal  sky  overhead,  which  changes  at  times  this 
dreary  monotonous  waste,  into  the  most  varied  and 
beautiful  landscape  scenery  imaginable.  The  most  perfect 
mirages  I  have  ever  seen  I  have  witnessed  here.  Ex- 
pansive lakes  and  little  islands,  with  fields  of  rich  cultiva- 
tion on  the  shores ;  mighty  trees  and  pretty  villages 
dotted  here  and  there,  showing  life  and  industry,  broken 
occasionally  by  towns  of  enormous  magnitude  ;  vast  cities 
with  clusters  of  grand  palaces  and  mosques,  and  minarets 
towering  far  away  into  a  heavenly  blue  sky ;  and  yet,  even 
knowing  of  this  mirage  phenomenon,  I  have  myself  been 
repeatedly  deceived  because  the  fraud  was  so  true  to 
nature,  the  perspective,  the  blending  of  the  distance,  and 
the  harmony  so  exact,  perfect,  and  natural.  It  is  such 
scenery  as  this  that  has  taken  many  a  wretched  worn 
traveller  miles  and  miles  away  from  the  beaten  path,  and 
whilst  he  follows  this  freak  of  nature,  as  his  only  goal,  his 
only  escape  and  last  chance  of  existence,  has  left  him 
mockingly  to  die,  the  most  awful  death  of  thirst  and  hunger, 
friendless  in  the  desert.  The  number  of  skeletons  and 
bleached  bones  I  met  with  in  my  wanderings,  prove  how 
great  a  number  have  met  their  end  in  this  way. 

Twenty  miles  to  the  east  of  Dumjapur  (place  of  the 
world)  I  came  to  a  deserted  city.  There  was  not  the 
vestige  of  a  living  thing  about  it — bird,  animal,  or  insect, 
and  for  the  whole  journey  I  had  not  even  met  a  camel 
traveller.  It  was  on  this  site  that  I  made  certain 
discoveries  when  I  came  here  a  week  later  with  a  gang 
of  workmen,  which  I  shall  now  describe.  I  openea  up 
some  old  streets  and  houses  from  a  pile  of  rubbish  and 
ruins.  The  bricks  were  of  huge  dimensions,  being  six  feet 
long  and  three  broad  and  one  foot  in  thickness.  On  one 
of  these  was  an  engraving,  (see  Plate  ii)  rudely  done,  and 
fi'om  long  exposure  nearly  worn  away.  My  guide,  a  very 
intelligent  native,  told  me  the  meaning  of  the  engraving 
VOL.  xxxiv.  Q 
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was  that  the  elephant  represents  the  government  or  ruling 
powers ;  the  figure  in  the  centre  is  supposed  to  be  justice 
or  the  executioner,  and  the  round  thing  is  a  man  s  head  ; 
the  body  is  buried  in  the  ground,  and  underneath  the 
man's  head  is  written  his  name,  or  offence.  In  old  times 
all  reUgious  crimes  and  misdeeds  against  the  priests  were 
punished  in  this  way,  that  is  to  say,  the  culprit  was 
buried  up  to  his  neck  in  the  ground,  facing  the  sun  and 
his  eyehds  cut  off.  The  pain  and  agony  that  would  thus 
be  caused  by  gazing  at  the  sun  becomes  unendurable,  so 
the  old  records  say,  and  produces  the  worst  type  of  fever, 
followed  by  madness,  until  death  relieves  the  poor  wretch. 
This  mode  of  torture  was  invented  by  the  Nepaulese, 
and  is  still  practised  in  certain  parts  of  China. 

This  buried  city  was  about  two  miles  in  circumference, 
and,  judging  from  the  densely-packed  buildings  and  walls, 
it  must  have  had  a  population  of  quite  fifty  thousand 
inhabitants.  It  showed  signs  of  being  fortified,  and  had 
evidently  been  pillaged  and  burnt,  my  guide  said  he 
thought  it  more  than  probable  by  Alexander  the  Great. 
Certain  tombs  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city  were  after 
the  style  and  order  of  Western  architecture  and  there 
was  nothing  Indian  about  them,  and  if  my  guides 
surmises  are  correct,  this  city  must  have  flourished  about 
2,500  years  ago.  These  tombs  were  four  in  number  and 
of  great  elevation,  the  highest  measuring  70  feet  from 
the  ground,  and  25  feet  square  at  the  base,     (Plate  i.) 

Half  way  up  the  pillar  or  obelisk  was  a  tablet  with 
the  inscription  perfectly  clear  and  distinct.  It  is  very 
evident,  therefore,  that  it  cannot  have  been  Mahomedan, 
because  the  M ahomedans  were  not  permitted  to  put  any 
inscriptions  over  their  tombs.  It  cannot  be  of  Hindoo 
origin  either,  because  they  invariably  burn  their  dead, 
and  I  am  therefore  inclined  to  think  my  native  guide 
is  correct.  He  is  of  opinion  that  the  writing  is  l)etween 
Hebrew  and  Sanscrit,  and  that  the  four  tombs  mark  the 
resting-places  of  four  distinguished  officers  of  Alexander 
the  Great's  army,  who  fell  in  attacking  the  place.  The 
inscription  of  the  writing  buried  in  the  column  is  in  the 
most  perfect  state  of  preservation,  and  the  accompanying 
sketch  is  a  fac-simile.  (Plate  Ii.)  The  whole  piece,  I 
regret  to  say,  I  was  unable  to  bring  away  without  breaking 
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the  slab.  I  have  placed  the  three  pieces  in  the  order  I 
found  them;  and  I  have  drawn  them  one-fifth  their  natural 
size.  The  distance  apart  is  from  the  cast,  and  in  due 
proportion  as  I  found  them  embedded  in  the  obelisk. 

The  houses  were  generally  small,  the  rooms  being 
about  12  feet  by  10  feet  long,  although  occasionally  they 
exceeded  this.  The  principal  houses  had  back  courts 
and  passages,  and  the  whole  of  the  buildings  were  built 
of  brick,  which  were  of  the  old  pattern,  being  about  8 
inches  square,  and  1;^  deep.  The  inner  walls  had  mud 
run  into  the  joints,  and  the  facing  and  all  exposed  points 
were  well  covered  with  mortar,  which  had  become  very 
hard  although  here  and  there  atmospheric,  or  other  in- 
fluences had  damaged  and  worn  the  brickway  away.  All 
exterior  joints  were  pointed  with  mortar.  Many  baked 
earthen  jars  and  vessels  were  uneaithed,  some  in  a 
wonderful  state  of  preservation-  One  huge  jar  (pottery) 
was  discovered  under  a  wall,  and  what  my  guide  called 
a  "  charity  jar,"  came  to  light  close  by  it.  Tn  former 
times  this  "  charity  jar "  rested  before  the  door  of  a 
privileged  person,  such  as  a  priest  or  licensed  mendicant, 
and  all  passers  by  were  invited  to  throw  in  any  coin, 
grain,  or  food  for  the  poor  man  or  people  the  jar  belonged 
to.  I  have  drawn  the  jar  one  twentieth  its  natural  size, 
(Plate  II.)  Its  weight  is  about  50  lbs.  The  inscription  I 
have  copied,  but  I  cannot  make  out  whether  it  be  Sanscrit 
or  a  mixture  of  Hebrew  and  Sanscrit. 

There  were  several  circular  plates  with  a  similar  inscrip- 
tion round  the  edges  and  some  blue  mosaic  work,  a  sort  of 
enamel,  perfectly  flat,  about  one  foot  square,  and  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  depth.  The  circular  plates  were  nine  inches 
in  diameter  and  perfectly  flat.  Tney  measured  half  an 
inch  to  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  depth,  and  were 
thoroughly  well  burnt ;  some  were  almost  vitrified.  A 
brass  vase  of  very  elegant  workmanship  was  discovered 
in  the  middle  of  a  lot  of  square  and  circular  plates ;  the 
under  part  and  one  side  is  rather  damaged  by  heat,  the 
brass  having  melted,  but  the  side  I  have  drawn  is  in 
perfect  order  and  intact.  The  vase  stands  about  eighteen 
inches  high,  and  the  drawing  represents  it  as  about  one 
eighteentn  its  natural  size.  It  is  about  ten  inches  deep, 
and    was    intended    either   for   flowers    or    fruit :    its 
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weight  is  about  35  lbs.  The  stone  objects  (I — 5)  are  one 
twelfth  their  natural  size ;  the  stone  is  the  same  as  the 
hard  blue  granite  of  the  Betoch  lulls.  No.  1  is  scooped 
out  for  seven  inches  in  depth  ;  No.  2  is  a  ring ;  No.  3  an 
oval  plate  slightly  hollowed  out  towards  the  centre ;  Nos. 
4  and  5  are  pounders  or  jumpers  for  bruising  grain,  &c., 
in  the  vessels  1  and  3.  These  were  found  five  feet  below 
some  ruins,  among  bones  and  bricks,  evidently  at  one 
time  the  interior  of  a  house. 

The  following  brass  instruments  of  torture  (1 — 7)  were 
found  quite  by  themselves  at  the  opposite  side  underneath 
a  mass  of  ruins.  No.  1  is  one  twentieth  its  natural  size, 
all  the  others  are  one  tenth  their  natural  size.  No.  1  is 
evidently  for  the  throat,  there  are  two  pins  to  fasten  the 
victim  in.  Nos.  3,  4,  and  5  are  for  the  wrists.  No.  6  is 
for  the  tliigh  or  leg.  No.  2  is  for  the  small  of  the  back, 
and  No.  7  is  very  likely  a  mouth  and  nose  gag,  to  prevent 
the  victim  from  calling  out.  They  are  nearly  all  round 
in  section  with  the  exception  of  Nos.  1  and  2  which  stand 
upright.  No.  2  is  reversed.  No.  8  is  intended  to  be  driven 
into  the  gi'ound  to  fasten  the  victim  out. 

Returning  by  way  of  my  camp  my  men  discovered  a 
most  curious  idol,  which  appeared  much  damaged,  or 
rather  it  was  a  sort  of  three  idols  in  one.  The  sketch 
(No.  8)  represents  it  one  thirtieth  its  natural  size  and  is 
a  fac-simile ;  it  is  of  the  same  hard  blue  granite  as  the 
pounders.  On  the  opposite  side  it  has  a  similar  repre- 
sentation, the  figures  being  equally  hideous  and  un- 
meaning. The  legs  and  arms  are  damaged  or  broken  ofi' 
quite  short  to  the  stumps.  Its  weight  was  about  120  lbs. 
It  had  evidently  been  nearly  twice  its  present  size.  The 
nose,  ears,  mouth,  hps,  and  sides  were  ahnost  worn  away. 
Such  an  idol  is  totally  different  to  anything  I  ever  saw  in 
India  before,  and  is  not  unlike  a  sketch  I  once  saw,  made 
I  think  by  Mr.  Gerald  Massey,  of  certain  gods  and  idols 
pecuhar  to  the  ancient  Egyptians. 

There  cannot  be  the  least  doubt  that  in  spite  of  the 
instniments  of  torture  and  gods,  this  place  must  have 
been  in  a  very  flourislung  state,  and  enjoyed  (considering 
the  time)  a  very  liigh  state  of  civilization,  and  judging 
from  the  buildLigs  and  knowledge  of  order,  ideas  of 
comfort  and  luxury,  and  appreciation  of  certain  arts,  &c., 
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that  it  could  not  have  been  in  this  state  less  than  2500 
years  ago,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  it  was  known  and 
reached  a  certain  degree  of  importance  4000  years  ago. 

From  observations  taken  along  the  base  of  this  lost 
city,  I  find  there  is  a  gradual  fall  towards  the  south  west, 
and  it  has  a  sort  of  hollow  or  basin  scooped  out  for  some 
distance  in  that  direction. 

There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  this  hollow  basin  is  the 
channel  of  a  river,  and  that  that  river  is  no  other  than  the 
"  Lost  River  of  the  Indian  Desert."  It  has  been  clearly 
proved  that  the  Narra  or  Hakra  was  not  the  old  bed  of 
the  Indus,  and  the  course  of  the  lost  river  is  traced  from 
the  Himalayas  to  the  Sea.  Evidence  is  brought  forward  to 
show  that  the  Hakra  did  not  dry  up  in  consequence  of  any 
diminution  of  rainfall  or  failure  of  the  course  ;  but  that  its 
waters,  having  ceased  to  flow  in  their  ancient  bed,  still 
find  their  way  by  another  channel  to  the  ocean.  It  has 
also  been  demonstrated  that  the  missing  river  was  not  the 
Gaggar,  nor  the  sacred  Sarawasti,  nor  yet  a  mythic 
stream,  but  was  no  other  than  the  well-known  Satlaj. 
The  Dhora  P&r^m  may  be  traced  under  different  names 
from  above  Halla  to  the  Ranti  of  Kach.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  as  observed  by  Pottinger,  (see  "  Journal  of 
Asiatic  Society "),  this  was  the  eastern  branch  of  the 
Indus,  down  which  Alexander  the  Great  sailed  to  the 
great  lake  and  to  the  sea. 

This  also  was  evidently  the  eastern  or  greater  arm  of 
the  Mihran  described  by  Rashid-ud-deen  as  branching  off* 
from  above  Mansura  to  the  east  to  the  borders  of  Kach, 
and  known  by  the  name  of  Sindh  Sagara.  (Elliott  i,  49) 
Tliis  ancient  river  bed  is  also  identical  with  the  Sankra- 
Nala,  which  was  constituted  by  N4dir  Sh^h,  the  boundaiy 
between  his  dominions  and  those  of  the  Emperor  of  Delhi. 

The  coins  I  have  found  are  certainly  of  a  much  later 
date,  and  show  possibly  that  this  country  was  under  the 
power  and  control  of  Porus  or  Phoor,  as  they  bear  his 
authority.  They  may  not,  however,  have  been  in  circula- 
tion, or  were  perhaps  brought  here  by  some  traveller  for 
inspection,  so  that  the  evidence  they  afford  is  scarcely 
reliable. 

But  there  cannot  be  the  smallest  doubt  that  the  present 
wilderness  was  at  one  time  under  cultivation,  that  the 
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land  was  as  rich  and  good  as  elsewhere  about,  that  the 
Satlaj  passmg  through  it  watered  the  whole  of  the 
surrounding  country  and  produced  sufficiently  good  crops 
for  a  thriving  and  industrious  population,  that  vegetation 
was.  abundant  and  covered  the  country,  and  tnat  the 
rainfall  was  as  great  as  in  the  present  surrounding 
provinces.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  at  some  date 
subsequent  to  the  country  being  overrun  by  a  victorious 
army,  who  pillaged  the  towns,  killed  the  inhabitants, 
and  left  their  route  to  the  flames,  the  severe 
erosion,  always  going  on  in  the  Punjab  streams, 
changed  the  Satlaj  course  higher  up  near  'the 
Himalayas,  and  forming  for  it  a  new  channel,  the  country 
was  left  to  its  fate,  and  without  water  everything  became 
parched  and  consequently  died.  When  vegetation  was 
gone  the  rain  ceased  to  fall,  and  the  terrific  sand-storms 
from  Scind  soon  laid  waste  a  thriving  province  and 
changed  it  into  a  barren  desert.  The  sub -stratum  of  the 
vast  sandy  regions  and  boundless  arid  plains  in  the 
Ajmere  direction  and  again  to  the  north  of  Bickanneer 
prove  that  at  some  period  the  whole  of  this  country  was 
watered  by  the  neighbouring  rivers,  and  most  likely  much 
of  it  has  been  in  byegone  ages  peopled  and  cultivated. 

Marching  northwards  towards  Montgomery  and  branch- 
ing off  on  reaching  the  high  road  to  Lahore,  I  came  to 
high  impenetrable  jungles  and  patches  of  cultivation, 
where  the  antelope  and  ravine-deer,  partridges,  sand 
grouse,  bustard,  coolan,  and  other  large  game  birds 
abounded  in  number,  and  where  the  shooting  is  very 
good.  I  had  been  wandering  in  the  jungles  and  desert 
for  nine  montlis  without  once  seeing  a  European  face  or 
hearing  a  word  of  English  spoken,  and  was  delighted  to 
get  back  again  to  civiHsed  life. 
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ADDRESS  TO  THE  niSTORICAL  SECTION  OF  THE  ANNUAL 
MEETING  OF  THE  INSTITUTE  AT  COLCHESTER,  1876. 

BY  EDAVARD  A.    FREEMAN,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,    PRESIDENT  OP  THE  SECTION. 

I  am  a  second  time  called  by  the  favour  of  the  Institute 
to  the  presidency  of  its  Historical  Section  in  a  part  of  the 
island  which  lies  far  away  indeed  from  that  in  which  I 
had  the  honour  of  holding  the  same  office  some  years  back. 
I  held  it  then  on  a  spot  which  still  keeps  its  British 
name,  in  a  land  whicli  our  formal  geography  still  ac- 
knowledges as  part  of  the  land  of  the  Briton,  a  land  from 
which,  if  the  British  tongue  is  fast  passing  away,  it  is 
passing  away  mainly  through  the  immediate  circumstances 
of  our  own  day.  I  am  now  called  to  hold  that  place  on 
a  spot  whose  name  speaks  alike  of  Eoman  and  of  Teutonic 
victory,  in  a  land  to  which  Teutonic  invasions  once  gave 
the  name  of  the  Saxon  shore,  and  to  part  of  which  Teu- 
tonic settlement  has  given  the  more  abiding  name  of  the 
land  of  the  East- Saxons.  It  seems  a  wide  step  from  the 
land  of  the  Silures,  to  the  land  of  the  Trinobantes,  from 
Morganwg  to  Essex,  from  British  Cardiff  to  Saxon 
Colchester.  And  yet  there  are  points  of  connexion 
between  the  two  lands  and  the  two  spots.  Colchester 
has  in  its  earlier  days  a  privilege  which  is  shared  by  no 
other  city  or  borough  of  England,  The  first  beginnings 
of  its  history  are  not  to  be  found  in  British  legend  or  in 
English   annals ;   they  are  recorded  by  the  pen  of  the 

freatest  historian  of  Rome.  It  is  in  the  pages  of  Tacitus 
unself  that  we  read  of  the  foundation  of  that  veteran 
colony  which,  swept  away  in  its  first  childhood  by  the 
revolted  Briton,  rose  again  to  life,  first  to  be  emphatically 
the  Colony  of  Rome,  and  to  become  in  after  days  the 
fortress  which  the  men  of  the  East-Saxon  land  wrested 
by  their  own  swords  from  the  grasp  of  the  invading  Dane. 
But,  in  the  very  page  in  which  he  records  the  beginnings 
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of  the  Trinobantine  colony,  he  brings  that  colony  into  a 
strange,  and  at  first  sight  puzzling,  connexion  with  move- 
ments in  the  far  Silurian  land.  Later  on  in  his  Annals, 
he  has  to  record  the  overthrow  of  the  new-born  colony, 
the  first  of  all  the  sieges  of  Colchester.  His  narrative  of 
that  stage  of  British  affairs  brings  in  in  its  first  clause  a 
name  which,  in  legend  at  least  if  not  in  history,  is  held  to 
be  preserved  in  the  name  of  the  greatest  fortress  of  Mor- 
ganwg.  Before  Tacitus  can  tell  us  how  much  Suetonius 
did  in  the  ea3t  of  Britain,  he  has  first  to  tell  us  how 
little  Didius  had  done  in  the  west.  Now  this  same 
Didius  is,  at  least  by  a  legendary  etymology,  said  to  have 
given  his  name  to  Caerdydd,  the  fortress  of  Didius,  as  a 
more  certain  etymology  sees  in  the  name  of  the  town 
where  we  are  met  the  name  of  the  fortress  of  the  Colony. 
If  then  there  be  any  truth  in  the  popular  etymology  of 
Cardiff,  the  beginnings  of  Cardiff  and  of  Colchester  must 
be  dated  from  nearly  the  same  time.  And,  even  with- 
out trusting  too  much  to  so  doubtful  a  legend,  we  at  least 
find  the  land  of  the  Silures  and  the  land  of  the  Trino- 
bantes  brought  close  together  in  our  earliest  glimpse  of 
both.  The  foundation  of  a  Roman  colony  in  the  east 
is  directly  connected  in  the  narrative  of  Tacitus  with 
patriotic  movements  in  the  west.  And,  as  it  was  in  the 
earliest  days  of  which  we  have  any  record,  so  it  was  in 
the  latest  days  which  can  be  looked  on  as  old  enough  to 
claim  the  attention  of  such  a  gathering  as  this.  If  the 
elder  Colchester  sank  before  the  arms  of  Boadicea,  the 
younger  Colchester  had  to  surrender  to  the  arms  of  Fair- 
fax. And  then  too  warfare  in  the  Silurian  and  in  the 
Trinobantine  land  has  to  be  recorded  in  the  same  page. 
In  the  royaUst  revolt  of  which  the  fall  of  Colchester  was 
the  last  stage,  no  part  of  the  island  took  a  greater  share 
than  the  land  to  check  whose  earliest  revolt  Colchester 
was  first  founded.  When  the  royal  standard  was  again 
unfurled  at  Colchester,  it  had  but  lately  been  hauled  down 
at  Chepstow  ;  it  was  stiU  floating  over  Pembroke.  And 
one  of  the  fortresses  of  the  land  of  Morgan  wg,  one  of  the 
lowlier  castles  which  surround  the  proud  mound  and  keep 
of  Robert  Fitzhamon,  saw  perhaps  the  last  encounter  in 
that  last  stage  of  the  civil  war  which  even  local  imagina- 
tion can  venture  to  dignify  with  the  name  of  battle.    The 
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fight  of  St.  Fagans  does  not  rank  in  English  history  along 
with  the  fights  of  Marston  and  Naseby ;  and  the  siege  of 
Colchester,  with  all  its  deep  interest,  military,  local  and 
personal,  can  hardly,  in  its  real  bearing  on  English  history, 
be  placed  on  a  level  with  the  siege  of  Bristol.  '  Yet  tne 
siege  of  Colchester  and  the  war  in  South  Wales  were 
parts  of  one  last  and  hopeless  struggle.  The  remembrance 
of  its  leaguers  and  skirmishes  lives  in  local  memory  there 
as  keenly  as  the  last  siege  of  Colchester  lives  in  local 
memory  here.  And  if  the  name  of  Fairfax  may  be 
bracketed  in  the  East  with  the  name  of  Suetonius 
Paullinus,  in  the  West  the  name  of  OUver  Cromwell 
has  left  but  small  room  for  the  memory  of  Aulus  Didius. 
I  have  then,  I  trust,  done  something  to  establish  my 
point,  on  that  side  of  it  at  least  which  is  personal  to 
myself,  that  there  is  a  certain  propriety  in  the  course 
which  this  Institute  has  taken  in  translating  me  as  it 
were  from  the  Silures  to  the  Trinobontes,  from  the  Caer 
of  Didius  to  the  Ceaster  of  the  Colony.  But  the  historical 
connexion  between  the  two  districts  in  the  earliest  stage 
of  the  history  of  the  two  is  as  clear  as  it  is  strange.  I 
am  not  going  here  to  give  you  a  history  of  Colchester  or 
of  Essex,  or  to  dispute  at  large  on  points  which  will  be 
more  properly  argued  by  other  members  than  ruled  by 
the  President  of  the  Section.  I  presume  however  that  I 
may  at  least  assume  that  Camulodunum  is  Colchester, 
and  not  any  other  place,  in  the  kingdom  of  the  East- 
Saxons  or  out  of  it.  I  feel  sure  that,  if  I  had  any  mind 
so  to  do,  my  East-Saxon  hearers  would  not  allow  me 
to  carry  the  Colony  of  the  Veterans  up  to  Malton  in 
Yorkshire ;  and  I  certainly  cannot  find  any  safe  or  direct 
road  to  guide  them  thither.  I  trust  too  that  there  may 
be  no  civil  war  in  the  East-Saxon  camp,  that  no  one  may 
seek  to  wile  away  the  veteran  band  from  the  banks  of 
Colne  to  the  banks  of  Panta.  Maldon  has  it  own  glories : 
its  name  lives  for  ever  in  the  noblest  of  the  battle -songs 
of  England ;  but  I  at  least  can  listen  to  no  etymologies 
which  strive  to  give  a  Roman  origin  to  its  j^urely  English 
name.  Let  more  minute  philologers  than  I  am  explain 
the  exact  force  of  the  first  syllable  alike  in  Northumbrian 
Malton  and  in  East- Saxon  Maldon.  Both  cannot  be 
contractions  of  Camulodunum  ;    what  one  is  the  other 
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must  surely  be ;  one  is  the  town,  the  other  the  hill,  of 
whatever  the  syllable  common  to  both  may  be  taken  to 
be.  I  at  least  feel  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  to¥ni  in  which 
we  are  now  met  which  has  the  unique  privilege  of  having 
its  earliest  days  recorded  by  the  hand  of  Tacitus. 

But  if  it  is  Tacitus  who  records  the  foundation  of  the 
Colony,  it  is  not  in  what  is  left  to  us  of  his  pages  that  we 
find  our  first  mention  of  the  name  of  Camulodunum.  That 
unlucky  gap  in  his  writings,  which  every  scholar  has  to 
lament,  sends  us  for  the  first  surviving  appearance  of  the 
name  to  the  later,  but  far  from  contemptible,  narrative  of 
Dio.  Claudius  crossed  into  Britain,  and  went  as  far  as 
Camulodunum,  the  royal  dwelling  place  of  Cynobellinus. 
That  royal  dwelling  place  he  took,  and,  on  the  strength  of 
that  and  of  the  other  events  of  his  short  campaign  in  the 
island  which  men  looked  on  as  another  world,  he  enlarged 
the  pomcenum  of  Rome  and  brought  the  Aventine  within 
the  sacred  precinct.  Whether  the  royal  dwelling  place 
of  Cynobellinus  stood  on  the  site  which  was  so  soon  to 
become  the  Roman  colony,  I  do  not  profess  to  determine. 
The  Roman  town  often  arose  on  a  spot  near  to,  but  not 
actually  on  the  British  site.  Roman  Dorchester — if  any 
trace  of  it  be  left — looked  up  on  the  forsaken  hill-fort 
of  the  Briton  of  Sinodun.  Roman  Lindimi  aime  nearer  to 
the  brink  of  its  steep  hill  than  the  British  settlement  which 
it  supplanted.  I  do  not  pretend  to  rule  what  may  be 
the  date  or  purpose  of  the  earthworks  at  Lexden.^  All 
that  I  ask  is  that  I  may  not  be  constrained  to  believe 
in  King  Coel's  kitchen.  But  wherever  the  British 
settlement  was,  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe  that 
the  site  of  the  colony  was  other  than  the  site  of  the 
present  town.  It  was  a  site  well  suited  for  a  military 
post,  fixed  on  a  height  which,  in  this  flatter  eastern  land, 
18  not  to  be  despised  ;  it  approaches  in  some  faint  measure 
to  the  peninsular  position  of  Shrewsbury,  Bern,  and 
Besan9on.  On  this  site  then  the  Colony  of  Veterans 
was  founded  while  Claudius  still  reigned.  When  he  had 
taken  his  place  among  the  gods — Seneca  to  be  sure  had 

*  It  haa  been  suggested  that  the  ex-  time  of  British  resistance  to  Teutonic 
tensive  earthworks  to  be  seen  at  Lexdcn  invasions.  They  would  be  a  defence 
are  part  of  a  system  which  took  in  the  raised  against  the  East-Saxons,  as  Ware- 
site  Doth  of  an  older  and  a  later  Camu-  ham  and  Wallingford  are  defences  raised 
lodunum,  a  system   belonging  to    the  against  the  West-Saxons. 
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another  name  for  the  change  in  him — the  temple  of  the 
deified  conqueror  arose  within  the  site  which  the  lioman 
occupied  to  hold  down  the  conquered  people.      And  now 
comes  the  difficulty,  the  strange  relation  in  which  two 
such  distant  parts  of  Britain  as  Camulodunum  and  the 
land  of  the  Silures  appear  in  the  narrative  of  Tacitus. 
The   Iceni   are    subdued ;   the   Cangi   have   their   lands 
harried  ;  the  Brigantes  submit.      But  in  the  East  and  in 
the   West,   by  the   banks   of  the    eastern  and   of  the 
western  Colne,  another  spirit  reigns.     The  Silures,  the 
people  of  Caradoc,  still  hold  out.      Neither  gentleness  nor 
sternness   will   move    them ;    nothing   short   of  regular 
warfare,  regular  establishment  of  legionary  camps,  can 
bow  those  stubborn  necks  to  the  yoke.      With  a  view  to 
this  warfare  in  the  West,   the  Colony   of  Veterans   is 
planted    in    the   East.      Some    have    therefore    carried 
Camulodunum  elsewhere — though  assuredly  matter  are 
not  much  mended  by  carrying  it  into  Yorkshire — others, 
more  daring  still,  have  sought  to  depreciate  the  authority 
of  Tacitus  nimself.      But,  as  I  read  the  passage,  though 
the    connexion    is  perhaps    a    little    startling,    though 
the  wordmg  is  perhaps  a  little  harsh,  the  general  mean- 
ing    seems    plain.      In    order    that    the   legions    and 
their  camps  might  be  more  easily  established  among  the 
threatening  Silures,  a  feebler  defence  was  provided  for 
the  conquered  Trinobantes.      As  I  understand  the  terse 
phrases  of  the  historian,  the  legions  were  removed  from 
the   East   for  the  war   with  Caradoc,    and  a  colony  of 
veterans  was  thought  enough  to  occupy  a  land  where 
little  danger  was  feared.     How  little  danger  was  feared, 
how  thorouglily  the  land  was  held  to  be  subdued,  appears 
from  the  defenceless   state  of  the   colony  eleven  years 
after.     The  colonists  lived  at  their  ease,  as  if  in  expecta- 
tion of  unbroken  peace.      The  town  was  unwalled;  the 
only  citadel,  the    "  arx  eeternse  dominationis,"  was  the 
temple  of  the  deified  conqueror.      The  mission   of  the 
veteraas  was  less  to  fight  than  to  civilize  their  barbarian 
neighbours.     They  were  sent  there  indeed  as  "  subsidium 
adversus    rebelles " ;    but    they    were    sent    there  also 
"  imbuendis  sociis  ad  officia  legum."  •  Sterner  work  than 
this  had  to  be  done  among  the  hills  where  Caradoc  was 
iu  arms ;  but  those  who  founded  the  unwalled  colony 
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hardly  dreamed  that,  before  long,  work  no  less  stem  was 
to  be  done  there  also.  They  little  dreamed  what  feats  of 
arms  were  to  be  done  upon  the  Roman  as  well  as  by  him, 
in  the  land  which  they  had  deemed  so  thoroughly  their 
own  that  its  capital  hardly  needed  warUke  defences 
against  an  enemy. 

For  eleven  years  the  colonists  lived  a  merry  life,  the 
life  of  conquerors  settled  upon  the  lands  of  their  victims. 
The  dominion  of  law  which  the  veterans  set  up  at 
Camulodunum  did  not  hinder  the  conquering  race  from 
seizing  the  lands  and  houses  of  the  natives,  and  insulting 
them  with  the  scornful  names  of  slaves  and  captives. 
Such  doings  are  not  peculiar  to  the  dominion  of  the 
Iloman  ;  but  it  does  say  something  for  the  Roman,  as 
distinguished  from  the  oppressors  of  our  own  day,  that 
it  is  from  a  Roman  historian  that  we  learn  the  evil 
deeds  of  his  countrymen.  Tacitus  neither  conceals  nor 
palliates  the  wrongs  which  led  to  the  revolt  of  eastern 
britain,  as  wrongs  of  the  same  kind  still  lead  to  revolts 
before  our  own  eyes,  as  they  always  will  lead  to 
revolts  as  long  as  such  deeds  continue  to  be  done.  Crime 
was  avenged  by  crime,  as  crime  ever  will  be  avenged,  till 
men  unlearn  tnat  harsh  rule  which  excuses  the  wanton 
oppression  of  the  tyrant  and  bids  men  lift  up  their  hands 
in  noly  horror  when  his  deeds  are  returned  on  himself  in 
kind.  Fearful  indeed  was  the  vengeance  of  the  revolted 
Briton :  but  when  he  used  the  cross,  the  stake,  the  flame, 
against  his  oppressors,  he  was  but  turning  their  own 
instruments  of  civilization  against  themselves. 

The  tale  is  one  of  the  most  familiar,  one  of  the  most 
stirring,  in  that  history  of  the  former  possessors  of  our 
island  which  so  often  passes  for  the  history  of  ourselves. 
We  see  the  British  heroine,  as  we  might  now  see  some 
matron  of  Bosnia  or  Bulgaria,  calling  on  the  men  of  her 
race  to  avenge  her  own  stripes,  her  outraged  daughters, 
the  plundered  homer;  of  the  chiefs  of  her  people,  the  kins- 
folk of  their  king  dealt  with  as  the  bondmen  of  the 
stranger.  But  we  ai'e  concerned  with  Boadicea,  her 
wrongs  and  her  ven^^eance,  only  as  they  concerned  the 
Colony  of  Veterans  at  Camulodunum.  The  tale  is  told 
with  an  Homeric  wealth  of  omen  and  of  prodigy.  The 
statue  of  Victory  feU  backwards;  strange  sounds  were 
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heard  in  the  theatre  and  in  the  senate-house ;  frantic 
women  sang  aloud  that  the  end  was  come.  The  men  of 
the  defenceless  colony,  and  the  small  handful  of  helpers 
sent  by  Catus  Decianus,  guarded  by  no  ditch  or  rampart, 
defended  the  temple  of  Claudius  for  two  days  till  town 
and  temple  sank  before  the  assaults  of  the  avengers.  So 
the  first  Camulodunum  fell,  in  one  mighty  flame  of  sacri- 
fice, along  with  the  two  other  great  settlements  of  the 
Roman  on  British  ground.  London,  not  adorned  like 
Camulodunum  with  colonial  rank,  but  already  the  city  of 
ships,  the  place  where,  as  in  after  days,  the  merchants  of 
the  earth  were  gathered,  fell  along  with  the  veteran 
colony.  So  too  fell  Verulam,  doomed  again  to  arise, 
again  to  fall,  and  to  supply  out  of  its  ruins  the  materials 
for  the  vastest  of  surviving  English  minsters.  All  fell, 
as  though  the  power  of  Rome  beyond  the  ocean  was  for 
ever  broken.  But  their  fall  was  but  for  a  moment ;  the 
sword  of  Suetonius  won  back  eastern  Britain  to  the 
bondage  and  the  slumber  of  the  Roman  Peace.  The 
towns  that  the  Briton  had  burned  and  harried  again 
arose  :  a  new  colony  of  Camulodunum,  this  time  fenced  in 
with  all  the  skill  of  Roman  engineering,  again  grew  up. 
It  g^rew  up  to  live  on  through  fovu-  unrecorded  centuries, 
carefully  marked  in  maps  and  itineraries,  but  waiting  for 
a  second  place  in  history  till  the  days  when  Roman  and 
Briton  had  passed  away,  when  the  Saxon  Shore  had 
become  a  Saxon  Shore  in  another  sense  from  that  in 
which  it  bears  that  name  in  the  Domesday  of  the  tottering 
Empire. 

The  Roman  then  passed  away  from  the  Colony  of 
Veterans,  as  he  passed  away  from  the  rest  of  Britain. 
But  in  the  Colony  of  Veterans  he  left  both  his  works  and 
his  memory  behind  him.  When  I  say  that  he  left  his 
works,  do  not  fancy  that  I  mean  that  lie  left  the  temple 
of  Claudius  behind  him.  On  the  grotesque  delusion 
which  mistook  a  Norman  castle  for  a  Roman  temple  I 
mi^ht  not  have  thought  it  needful  to  waste  a  word. 
Only,  when  I  was  last  at  Colchester,  I  saw,  written  up 
in  the  castle  itself,  such  names  as  "  Adytum,"  "  Podium," 
and  the  like,  implying  that  there  was  still  somebody  in 
Colchester  who  believed  the  story.  Perhaps  there  was 
also  somebody  who   believed   that  the  eai^th  was   flat, 
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and  that  the  sun  was  only  a  few  miles  from  it.  The 
scientific  antiquary  will  give  exactly  as  much  attention 
to  the  one  doctrine  as  the  scientific  astronomer  will 
give  to  the  other.  ^  Of  the  two  stories  I  should  be  more 
inclined  to  believe  in  old  King  Coel,  in  his  fiddlers, 
and  even  in  his  kitchen.  Yet  I  have  come  too  lately 
from  the  Illyrian  land,  my  mind  is  too  full  both  of 
its  past  and  of  its  present  history,  to  let  me  believe 
that  Helen  the  mother  of  Constantine  was  the  daughter 
of  Coel  of  Colchester.  The  strange  likeness  between  the 
names  of  the  river  and  the  settlement,  between  the  Colne 
and  the  Colony,  accidental  as  it  doubtless  is,  is,  if  not  a 
puzzle,  at  least  a  coincidence.  But  King  Coel  will  be  at  once 
sent  by  the  comparative  mythologist  to  the  same  quartei-s 
as  Hell^n  and  Romulus  and  Francus  the  son  of  Hector. 
Saint  Helen,  says  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  surrounded 
Colchester  with  walls.  So  she  did  many  things  at  Trier 
which  the  last  and  most  scientific  historian  of  Trier  has 
pulled  to  pieces  in  a  way  which  must  grievously  shock 
some  of  his  brethren.  I  trust  that  I  shall  not  shock  any- 
body in  Colchester  by  disbelieving  in  old  King  Coel.  I  do 
not  think  that  I  shocked  anybody  in  Exeter  by  declining 
to  believe  that,  when  Vespasian  marched  off  to  besiege 
Jemsalem,  it  was  because  he  was  bent  upon  taking  some 
city,  and  had  found  Exeter  too  strong  for  him. 

But  the  walls  are  there,  whoever  built  them,  the  walls 
which,  at  some  date  between  the  invasion  of  Boadiceiv 
and  the  invasion  of  the  first  East-Saxon  settlers,  were 
raised  to  shelter  the  Colony.  And  even  the  legend  of 
Helen  may  be  taken  as  pointing  to  the  age  of  Constantius 
and  Constantine  as  the  most  likely  time  for  their  building. 
Tliose  walls  are,  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  unique  among  the 

1  It  marks  how  much  somo  branches  trovcrsy/'  a  difference  of  opinion  where 
of  knowledge  lag  behind  others  in  their  there  is  no  room  for  cuntroversy  or 
hold  on  the  popular  mind,  that  since  the  opinion  at  all.  That  Colchester  CasUo 
Colchester  Meeting,  there  has  actually  is  a  building  of  Koman  date,  that  the 
been  what  is  called  a  *' controversy "  Cymry  were  so  called  from  Cmri,  kinj; 
about  the  date  of  Colchester  Castle.  o^  Israel,  that  Alfred  founded  University 
That  the  castle  is  a  Norman,  and  not  a  College,  are  positions  of  exactly  the  same 
Iloman,  building  is  as  certain,  to  use  my  scientific  value  as  the  position  that  tho 
old  illustration,  as  that  the  earth  is  round  sun  is  only  three  miles  from  the  earth, 
and  not  flat.  But  when  a  man  has  a  AVhen  historical  knowledge  has  gained 
craze  about  natural  science,  it  simply  tho  same  position  as  astronomical  know- 
passes  for  a  craze  ,*  when  he.  has  a  craze  ledge,  they  will  bo  treated  in  exactly  tho 
on  historical  or  philological  matters,  he  same  way. 
gets  a  following,  and  we  hear  of  a  "  con- 
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inhabited  towns  of  Britain.    Neither  York  nor  LincoT 
Exeter,  nor  even  Chester,  can  boast  of  being  still  girded 
by  her  Roman  walls  in  anything  like  the  same  perfection 
in  which  Colchester  is.     Nowhere  else  in  Britain,  save  in 
fallen  Anderida  and  Calleva,  have  I  ever  seen  the  line  of 
the  old  defences  so  thoroughly  complete.      But  unluckily 
it  is  the  line  only.      While  the  circuit  of  the  walls  is  so 
lanch  more  perfect  than  at  York  and  Lincoln,  the  frag- 
ments which  still  remain  at  York  and  Lincoln  have  kept 
much  more  of  their  ancient  masonry  than  can  be  found  at 
Colchester.      Still  Colchester  can  show  far  more  than  can 
be  seen  at  Chester,  where,  though  the  Roman  lines  are  all 
but  as  perfectly  followed  by  the  later  defences,  little  is  left 
of  the  actual  Roman  wall  beyond  its  foundations.     As  the 
abiding  wall  of  a  still  inhabited  town,  the  Roman  wall  of 
Colchester  is,  I  repeat,  unique  in  Britain.     And  a  Roman 
wall  I  do  not  scruple  to  call  it.     In  so  calling  it,  I  am  far 
from  meaning  to  rule  that  the  whole  circuit  of  the  existing 
wall  actually  dates  from  the  time  of  Roman  occupation. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  lines  are  the  Roman  lines ;   I 
have  no  doubt  that  part  of  the  wall  is  the  actual  Roman 
wall     But  I  have  just  as  little  doubt  that  it  has  been  in 
many  places  patched  and  rebuilt  over  and  over  again;  one 
great  time  above  all  of  patching  and  rebuilding  is  recorded 
in  the  days  of  Eadward  the  Unconquered.     But  the  wall 
has  a  higher  historic  interest,  it  becomes  a  more  living 
witness  of  Roman  influence,  from  the  very  fact  that  much 
of  it  is  not  actually  of  Roman  date.     This  very  fact  shows, 
far  more  clearly,  far  more  strikingly,  how  the  arts  and  the 
memory  of  Rome  lived  on.     Whatever  be  the  date  of  any 
part  of  the  walls,  they  are  Roman  ;  they  are  built  more 
Romano.      It  is  at  Colchester  as  it  is  at  Trier,  as  it  is  at 
Perigueux,  as  it  is  in  a  crowd  of  other  places  where  the 
influence  of  Roman  models  had  stuck  deep.     In  places  of 
this  kind  the  Roman  construction  lived  on  for  ages.     Here 
in  Colchester  we  have  actual  bricks  of  Roman  date  in 
the  places  where  the  Roman  engineer  laid  them.     We 
have  bricks  of  Roman  date  used  up  again  in  the  construc- 
tion of  later  buildings.      And  we   have    bricks,  not   of 
Roman  date  but  of  thoroughly  Roman  character,  made 
afresh  at  all  times,  at  least  down  to  the  fifteenth  century. 
Here,  where  brick  and  timber  were  of  necessitv  the  chief 
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materials  for  building,  the  Roman  left  his  mark  upon  the 
bricks,  as  in  some  other  parts  of  Britain  he  left  his  mark 
upon  the  stones.  Northern  England  reproduced  the  vast 
stones  of  the  Roman  wall  in  a  crowd  of  buildings  built 
more  Romano,  with  masonry  of  massive  stones.  With 
such  stones  again,  no  less  more  Romano,  did  ^Ethelstan 
rebuild  the  wfJls  of  Exeter.  Here  at  Colchester  Roman 
models  were  no  less  faithfully  followed  ;  but  here  the  nios 
Roinanus  naturally  took  the  form  of  brick,  and  to  build 
more  Romano  meant  to  build  with  brick  and  not  with 
stone.  It  meant  to  build  with  bricks,  either  taken  from 
some  Roman  building  or  cast  in  close  imitation  of  those 
which  the  Roman  buildings  supplied.  In  this  sense  the 
castle  of  Eudo  Dapifer  may  be  called  a  Roman  building. 
So  may  the  one  tower  of  Primitive  Romanesque  to  be 
found  in  Colchester,  which,  while  other  towers  of  its  type 
are  of  stone,  reproduces  in  material  as  well  as  in  form  the 
campaniles  of  Italy.  So  may  Saint  Botolf 's  priory,  second 
only  to  Saint  Alban's  as  an  instance  of  Roman  materials, 
not  so  much  taught  to  assume  new  shapes  as  brought 
back  to  their  true  Roman  use  before  Italy  began  her 
imitation  of  the  arts  of  Greece  But  the  walls  are  Roman 
in  a  yet  stricter  sense  than  any  of  the  other  buildings 
around  them.  They  are  the  old  widls  of  the  Colony,  in 
many  places  patched,  in  some,  we  may  believe,  actually 
rebuilt.  But  they  have  undergone  no  change  which  at  all 
destroys  their  personal  identity.  The  wall  is  not  an 
imitation,  a  reproduction,  of  a  Roman  wall ;  it  is  the 
Roman  wall  itself,  with  such  repairs,  however  ext,ensive, 
as  the  effects  of  time  and  of  warfare  have  made  needful. 
The  walls  of  Colchester  are  Roman  walls  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  walls  of  Rome  are  the  walls  of  Aurelian. 

We  come  then  to  a  time  when  the  walls  of  the  Colony 
were  still  standing,  but  when  the  legions  of  Rome  were 
no  longer  marshalled  to  defend  them.  Was  there  ever  a 
time  when  those  walls  stood,  as  the  walls  of  Bath  and 
Chester  once  stood,  as  the  walls  of  Anderida  and  Calleva 
still  stand,  with  no  dwelling-place  of  men  within  them  ? 
That  question  I  will  not  undertake  to  answer.  I  think  I 
remember  that,  in  one  of  his  scattered  papers  and  lectures 
— when  wiU  they  come  together  to  make  the  History  of 
the  English  Conquest  of  Britain  ? — the  great  master  of 
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those  times^  the  discoverer  of  early  Enghsh  history,  told 
us  that  of  all  the  towns  of  England  there  was  none  more 
likely  than  Colchester  to  have  been  continuously  inhabited 
through  British,  Boman,  British,  and  English  days.  If  I 
am  right  in  thinking  that  Dr.  Guest  said  this,  he  doubtless 
had  some  weighty  reason  for  saying  it.  I  have  not  myself 
lighted  on  any  direct  evidence  either  for  or  against  such  a 
proposition.  It  is  only  in  a  very  few  cases  that  we  have 
any  direct  evidence  as  to  the  fate  of  this  or  that  particular 
town  during  the  progress  of  the  English  Conquest.  And 
of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  kingdom  of  the 
East-Saxons  came  into  being  we  know  absolutely  nothing. 
The  Chronicles  are  silent ;  no  legend,  no  fragment  of 
ancient  song,  is  preserved  to  us  by  Henry  of  Huntingdon. 
We  have  nothing  but  a  dry  list  of  princes,  and  that  given, 
as  might  seem  at  first  sight,  in  two  contradictory  forms. 
We  hear  of  iEscwine  as  the  first  founder  of  the  East-Saxon 
settlement ;  we  find  his  remote  descendant  Sleda  spoken 
of  as  the  first  East-Saxon  king.  In  this  I  see  no  contra- 
diction. The  story  of  the  growth  of  Essex  is  doubtless 
much  the  same  as  the  story  of  the  growth  of  East- AngUa 
and  of  the  two  Northumbrian  kingdoms.  Several  scattered 
Teutonic  settlements  were  gradually  united  under  a  more 
powerful  chief ;  he  then  deemed  himself  great  enough,  as 
the  head  of  a  nation  and  no  longer  the  nead  of  a  mere 
tribe,  to  take  upon  himself  the  kingly  title.  Such  was 
Ida  in  Bemicia;  such,  we  may  beheve,  was  Sleda  in 
Essex.  But  we  have  no  trustworthy  details  of  the  East- 
Saxons  and  their  kings  till  their  conversion  to  Christianity 
in  the  begLuning  of  the  seventh  century.  We  have  no 
trustworthy  mention  of  the  town  of  Colchester  till  the 
wars  of  Eadward  the  Unconquered  in  the  tenth.  All  that 
we  can  say  is  that  the  Colony  on  the  Colne,  like  the 
Colony  on  the  Ehine,  kept  its  name.  One  was  Colonia 
Camulodunum  ;  one  was  Colonia  Agrippina  ;  but  Colonia 
was  name  enough  to  distinguish  either.  Latin  Colonia 
became  British  Caer  Collun ;  and  Caer  Colhm  appears  in 
every  list  as  one  of  the  great  cities  of  Britain.  British 
Caer  Collun  passed  into  English  Colneceastei\  with  no 
change  beyond  that  which  the  genius  of  the  British 
and  English  languages  demanded.  In  British  and 
in    English    alike  it  remains    the   city    of  the    colony. 
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From  this  preservation  of  the  name  I  argue,  as  I  ai^^ed 
ekwhere  last  year  from  the  like  preservation  of  the  name 
of  the  sister  colony  of  Lmdum,'  that,  if  Camulodimum  ever 
was  like  Deva  "  a  waste  Chester"  it  was  only  for  a  very  short 
time.  It  l>ecame  again  an  inhabited  Chester,  a  dwelling 
place  of  men,  while  the  memory  of  its  Roman  rank  was 
still  living.  It  was  not,  as  it  was  for  instance  at  Isurium, 
where  the  Roman  name  had  utterly  passed  away,  and 
where  its  first  English  settlers,  seeing  and  wondering  at 
the  Roman  walls,  turning  them  again  to  use  as  the 
shelter  of  a  new  settlement,  but  having  lost  all  memory 
of  their  former  name  and  history,  had  nothing  to  call 
them  but  the  Old  Borough.  We  may  be  sure  from  this 
that  some  considerable  time  elapsed  between  the  over- 
throw of  Roman  Isurium  and  its  new  settlement  as 
English  Aldborough.  I  infer  in  the  same  way,  from  the 
fact  that  Lindum  Colonia  kept  its  name  in  the  form  of 
English  Lincoln,  that,  if  Lindum  Colonia  ever  Lay  in  the 
state  of  a  waste  chtsfer,  it  was  but  for  a  very  short  time. 
It  was  settled  again  and  named  again  while  the  memory 
of  its  old  name  and  its  old  mnk  were  still  fresh.  And  I 
make  the  same  inference  in  the  case  of  C\)lchester,  though 
with  one  degree  less  of  certainty,  because  I  must  stand 
ready  to  have  it  thrown  in  my  teeth  that  the  town  is 
called,  not  from  the  Roman  colony,  but  from  the  river 
tk)lne.  Here  is  a  point  on  which  each  man  must  judge 
for  himself.  I  cannot  get  over  the  succession  of  Colonia, 
Caer  CoUun,  Colneceaster.  I  feel  that  it  is  awkward  to 
say  that  the  likeness  of  the  name  of  the  colony  and  of 
the  liver  is  purely  accidental ;  it  would  be  more  awkward 
still  to  hint  that  the  river  may  have  taken  its  name  from 
the  colony.  But  the  colony  is  a  fact ;  the  retention  of 
its  name  is  a  fact ;  and,  in  the  face  of  those  facts,  all  that 
I  can  do  is  to  leave  the  river  to  shift  for  itself 

It  seems  likely  then  that,  whether  Colchester  was  or 
was  not  continuously  inhabited  thix>ugh  all  the  revolutions 
of  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  its  time  of  desolation,  if 
it  had  any,  was  but  short.  If  it  did  not  become  the 
dwelling-place  of  Englishmen  in  the  first  moment  of  their 
conquest,  it  at  least  l>ecame  the  dwelling-place  of 
Englishmen  before  its  British  and  Roman  memories  were 

'  See  Maiirtillous  \fvgazi,tfy  August,  187.>,  Art,  "Lindun  Colonia." 
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forgotten.  But,  as  I  just  now  said,  of  Colchester  itself 
there  is  absolutely  no  mention  in  history  between  the 
days  of  Boadicea  to  the  days  of  Eadward  the  Elder.  All 
that  I  can  find  is  a  dark  and  mythical  reference  in  the 
story  of  Haveloc  as  told  by  Geoffrey  Gaimar.  But  we 
must  not  forget,  even  within  the  walls  of  the  Colony,  that 
Colchester  is  not  the  whole  of  the  East-Saxon  reahn. 
Colchester  is  not  a  city  ;  it  has  never  been  the  seat  of  an 
independent  bishopric.  That  was  because  another  of  the 
lloman  towns  which  was  overthrown  by  Boadicea,  lowUer 
in  rank  in  those  early  days,  had,  by  the  time  that  the 
East-Saxons  embraced  Christianity,  outstripped  the 
veteran  colony.  London,  already  the  home  of  commerce 
before  her  first  overthrow — again,  under  her  new  name  of 
Augusta,  the  home  of  commerce  in  the  later  days  of 
Roman  power — was  now,  as  an  East-Saxon  city,  the  head 
of  the  East-Saxon  realm,  again  the  home  of  commerce, 
the  meeting-place  of  merchants  and  their  ships.  London, 
not  Colchester,  became  the  seat  of  the  bishopric  of  the 
East-Saxons,  and  remained  so  till  the  strange  arrangements 
of  modem  ecclesiastical  geography  gave  Colchester  a 
shepherd  in  the  realm  of  Hengest.^  But  the  very  gi'eat- 
ness  which  made  London  the  head  of  the  East-Saxon 
kingdom  tended  to  part  London  off  from  the  East-Saxon 
kingdom.  Among  the  shiftings  of  the  smaller  English 
kingdoms,  London  seems  to  have  held  her  own  as 
a  distinct  power,  sometimes  acknowledging  the  supre- 
macy of  Mercia,  sometimes  the  supremacy  of  Wessex, 
but  always  keeping  somewhat  of  an  independent  being. 
She  parts  off  from  tlie  main  East-Saxon  body  ;  she  carries 
off  a  fragment  of  it  along  with  her,  to  become  what  we 
may  call  a  free  Imperial  city,  bearing  rule,  Uke  Bern  or 
Venice,  over  her  irepioiKot,  her  ifnterthanen,  the  still 
subject  district  of  the  Middle-Saxons.'*  London  there- 
fore soon  falls  out  of  our '  special  survey  of  the  East- 
Saxon  land.     But  the  East-Saxon  land  can  number  within 

*  The  creation  of  tho  new  diocese  of  has  ftheriflfs— more  strictly  one  sherifF, 
Saint  Alhans  has  taken  away  this  singu-  though  the  office  is  held  hy  two  men — 
larly  grotcBque  piece  of  geography.  Bat  who  are  neither  chosen  hy  the  Middle- 
Saint  Alhans  is  still,  both  histoiically  Saxons  nor  appointed  by  the  Crown,  but 
and  geographically,  a  strange  centre  for  chosen  hy  the  citizens  of  a  neighhouring 
Essex.  city,  Middleacx  must  he  looked  on  as  u 

'  I  have  pointed  out  more  than  once  district  subject  to  London. 
that,  as  long  as  the  county  of  Middlesex 
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its  borders  not  a  few  historic  sites  besides  the  towns 
which  Boadicea  overthrew.  There  is  the  battle-field  of 
Maldon  and  the  battle-field  of  Assandiin ;  there  is  the 
wooden  church  of  Greenstead  where  Saint  Eadmund  rested ; 
there  is  Earl  Harold's  Waltham  and  King  Eadward's 
Havering  ;  there  is  Barking,  where  the  Conqueror  waited 
while  his  first  tower  was  rising  over  London,  where 
Eadwine  and  Morkere  and  perhaps  Waltheof  himself 
became  the  men  of  the  stranger,  and  where  Englishmen 
first  bought  back  their  lands  at  a  price  as  a  grant  for  the 
foreign  King.  The  East-Saxon  land  has  thus  its  ftdl 
share  among  the  great  events  of  our  early  history ;  but 
the  history  of  the  kingdom  itself,  as  a  kingdom,  fills  no 
great  place  in  our  annals.  Essex  suppKed  no  Bretwalda 
to  bring  the  signs  of  Imperial  dignity  to  London  or 
Colchester  as  Eadwine  brought  them  to  York.  After 
some  Sittings  to  and  fro,  Essex  passed,  like  the  other 
English  kingdoms,  under  the  supremacy  of  Ecgberht, 
and  by  the  division  between  iElfred  and  Guthrum,  it 
passed  imder  the  rule  of  the  Dane.  It  is  in  the  great 
struggle  of  the  next  reign  that  Essex,  and  especially  it« 
two  great  historic  sites  of  Colchester  and  Maldon,  stand 
forth  for  a  moment  as  the  centre  of  English  history,  as 
the  scene  of  some  of  the  most  gallant  exploits  in  oiu* 
early  annals,  exploits  which  seem  to  have  had  a  lasting 
efiect  on  the  destinies  of  the  English  kingdom. 

It  was  in  the  year  913,  the  thirteenth  year  of  Eadward's 
reign,  the  year  aftsr  he  had  taken  possession  of  London 
and  Oxford,  that  we  hear  for  the  first  time  of  a  solitary 
East-Saxon  expedition.  He  marched  to  Maldon  ;  he 
stayed  there  till  he  had  built  a  fortress  at  Witham,  and 
had  received  the  submission  of  many  who  had  been  under 
Danish  rule.  This  soxmds  like  the  emancipation  of  all 
Essex  south  of  the  Panta  or  Blackwater.  Our  next  notice 
is  nine  years  later,  after  Eadward  and  his  sister,  the  Lady 
of  the  Mercians,  had  won  back  most  of  the  central  part  of 
the  island  to  Englisli  and  Christian  rule.  We  now  again 
find  Eadward  carrying  his  sphere  of  operations  into  the 
East-Saxon  land.  He  first  fortified  Maldon,  the  goal  of 
his  former  march,  the  borough  which  seventy-three  years 
later  was  to  behold  the  valour  and  the  death  of  Brihtnoth. 
But  Colchester  was  still  left  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
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Tlie  next  year  the  Danes  again  broke  the  peace  ;  and, 
during  the  whole  former  part  of  the  year,  fighting  went  on 
in  central  England  between  the  Danes  and  the  defenders 
of  the  various  towns  which  King  Eadward  had  already 
fortified.  At  Towcester,  at  Bedford,  and  elsewhere,  the 
English  defenders  drove  off  the  Danish  invaders  from 
Bang  Eadward's  new  fortresses.  Towcester  was  not  yet 
surrounded  by  the  stone  wall  which  girded  it  before  the 
year  was  out ;  but  the  valour  of  its  defenders,  fighting,  we 
may  suppose,  behind  a  palisade  or  rampart  of  earth,  was 
enough  to  bear  up  till  help  came  and  the  enemy  was 
driven  away.  During  all  this  stage  of  the  campaign,  the 
warfare  seems  to  be  purely  local.  The  Danes  attack,  the 
English  defend  ;  there  is  no  mention  of  the  King  or  of 
any  royal  army.  Presently  the  tables  are  turned ;  the 
local  force  of  various  English  districts  begins  to  attack 
posts  which  the  Danes  still  held  among  them.  And  now 
comes  our  first  distinct  mention  of  wanare  on  East-Saxon 
soil  Colchester  is  still  held  by  the  enemy,  Maldon  is 
held  by  King  Eadward's  garrison.  The  tale  cannot  be  so 
weU  told  as  in  the  language  of  the  chronicle : — "There 
gathered  mickle-folk  on  harvest,  either  of  Kent  and  of 
Surrey  and  of  East-Saxons,  and  of  each  of  the  nighest 
boroughs,  and  fared  to  Colchester,  and  beset  the  borough 
all  roxmd  ^  and  there  fought  tOl  they  had  won  it  and  the  fdk 
all  slew,  and  took  all  that  there  within  was,  but  the  men  that 
there  fled  over  the  wall."  Colchester  was  thus  again  an 
English  borough,  won,  as  it  would  seem,  by  the  force  of  a 
popular  movement  among  the  men  of  Essex  and  the  neigh- 
bouring shires,  without  any  help  from  the  West-Saxon 
king.  Then,  in  the  same  harvest,  the  Danes  of  East- Anglia, 
strengthened  by  wikings  from  beyond  sea,  set  forth  to 
attack  the  Engush  garrison  in  Maldon.  In  the  words  of 
the  Chronicler,  "  they  beset  the  borough  aU  round,  and 
fought  there  till  to  the  borough-folk  there  came  more 
force  from  without  to  help  them,  and  the  host  forsook  the 
borough,  and  fared  away  from  it;  and  then  fared  the  men 
after  out  of  the  borough,  and  eke  they  that  had  come  to 
them  for  out  to  help,  and  put  the  host  to  flight,  and  slew 

^  Such  I  take  to  be   the  difference      distinguished   from  **  boBscton  '*  which 
between  **  ymb683ton  "  which  is  paid      is  said  of  Tcmsford. 
both  of  Colchester  and  of  Maldon,  as 
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of  them  many  hundred  either  the  ashmen^  and  othens."' 
Thus,  of  tlie  two  great  pomts  in  the  East-Saxon  land, 
Colchester  was  won,  Maldon  was  kept,  and  that  without 
any  help  from  the  king.  Local  energy  had  done  so  much 
that,  when  shortly  the  Unconquered  King  came  with  his 
West-Saxon  army,  his  march  was  Httle  more  than  a 
triumphal  progress.  He  came  to  Towcester ;  he  girded 
the  town  with  its  stone  wall,  and  received  the  submission 
of  Northamptonshire.  He  marched  to  Huntingdon  ;  he 
strengthened  the  fortress,  and  received  the  submission  of 
the  surrounding  country.  Then  comes  the  fact  which 
immediately  concerns  us  here.  That  "  ilk  year  afore 
Martinmas  fared  Eadward  king  with  West-Saxons*  fyrd 
to  Colneceaster,  and  repaired  the  borough  and  made  it 
new  there  where  it  tobroken  was."  Here  then  we  have 
a  distinct  record  of  damage  done  and  of  damage  repaired 
in  the  circuit  of  the  w^alls  of  Colchester.  Part  of  the  wall 
was  broken  down  in  the  siege,  and  the  breach  was  repaired 
on  the  king's  commg.  It  will  be  for  some  member  of  the 
architectm-al  section  to  point  out,  if  there  be  any  means  of 
knowing  them,  those  bricks  which  wei^e  set  in  their  place 
at  the  bidding  of  tlie  founder  of  the  English  kingdom,  and 
not  by  any  earher  or  later  hand.  If  we  can  find  the  site 
of  the  breach  which  Enghshmen  made  in  winning  Col- 
chester from  the  Dane,  Englishmen  may  look  on  that  spot 
in  the  Roman  wall  with  the  same  eyes  with  which  all 
Europe  looks  on  that  spot  in  the  wall  of  Aiu-elian  where 
the  newest  bricks  of  all  tell  us  where  the  army  of  united 
Italy  entered  her  capital. 

But  the  two  great  East- Saxon  sieges  of  this  memorable 
year  have  more  than  a  local  interest.  They  were  the  last 
wai'fare  of  the  reign  of  the  Unconquered  King.  After 
Colchester  was  won  tuid  Maldon  saved,  no  sword  was 
drawn  against  Eadward  and  his  dominion.  The  rest  of  his 
reign  is  one  record  of  submissions  on  the  part  of  his 
enemies.  At  Colchester  itself  the  men  of  East-Anglia 
and  Essex,  who  had  been  under  Danish  rule,  first  bow  to 
him  ;  then  comes  the  submission  of  the  Danish  host 
itself ;  then  that  of  all  Mercia ;  then  that  of  all  North 
Wales.  The  realm  of  the  West- Saxon  king  now  reaches 
to  tlie  Humber.     Nortlmmberhuid,  Stnxthclyde,  Scotland, 

*  The  mon  of  iho  stdpSf  tho  wikings. 
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have  as  yet  been  untouched  by  his  anns  or  his  policy. 
But  next  comes  the  great  day  of  all,  the  crowning-point 
of  West- Saxon  triumph,  when  the  King  of  Scots  and  all 
the  people  of  Scots,  and  Raegnold  and  Eadwulf  s  son,  and 
all  that  were  in  Northumberland,  Angles,  Danes,  North- 
men, or  any  other,  and  eke  the  King  of  Strathclyde 
Welsh,  and  all  the  Strathclyde  Welsh,  bowed  to  Eadward 
at  Bakewell,  and  sought  him  to  father  and  lord.  The 
fights  on  East-Saxon  ground,  the  storm  of  Colchester,  the 
defence  of  Maldon,  had  taught  the  whole  world  of  Britain 
that  Eadward  and  his  people  were  not  be  withstood. 
The  gallant  gathering  of  the  men  of  Essex,  Kent,  and 
Surrey  had  led  to  the  establishment  of  an  English 
kingdom  bounded  only  by  the  Humber,  of  an  English 
Empire  bounded  only  by  the  Northern  sea. 

Thus  two  East-Saxon  sites,  one  of  them  our  present 
place  of  meeting,  have  won  for  themselves  a  foremost 
place  in  that  struggle  with  the  Dane  which  welded 
England  into  a  single  kingdom.      And  one  of  those  sites 

I'oins  again  with  a  third  whose  name  we  have  not  yet 
leard  to  form  another  pair  no  less  memorable  in  the 
struggle  which  gave  the  united  kingdom  of  England  into 
the  hands  of  a  Danish  king.  If  the  days  of  Colchester 
and  Maldon  stand  forth  among  the  brightest  days  of 
English  victory,  so  Maldon  and  Assandiin  stand  out 
among  the  saddest  yet  noblest  days  of  English  overthrow. 
Our  last  East-Saxon  memory  showed  us  the  invading 
Dane  flying  from  before  the  walls  of  Maldon ;  otu*  next 
East-Saxon  memory  shows  us  the  Dane  victorious  in  the 
hard  handplay,  ana  the  Ealdorman  of  the  land  dying  in 
defence  of  the  Saxon  shore.  The  fight  by  the  Planta,  the 
fight  where  Brihtnoth  fell,  lives  in  that  glorious  battle- 
song  which,  were  it  written  in  any  tongue  but  the  native 
speech  of  Englishmen,  would  have  won  its  place  alongside  of 
the  battle-songs  of  ancient  Hellas.  The  song  is  plainly 
local  and  contemporary  ;  it  comes  straight  from  the  soul 
of  the  East-Saxon  gleeman  of  the  tenth  century.  It  is 
something  to  stand  on  the  spot  and  to  call  up  the  picture 
of  the  valiant  Ealdorman,  lighting  from  his  horse  among 
his  faithful  hearth-band,  marshalling  his  men  in  the  thick 
array  of  the  shield-waU,  refusing  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
wikings,  and  telling  them  that  point  and  edge  shall  judge 
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between  them.  Then  we  see  the  dauntless  three  who 
kept  the  bridge,  Wulfstan,  iElfhere,  and  Maccus — 
Wulffitan  the  Horatius,  his  comrades  the  Lartius  and 
Herminius,  of  the  fight  in  which  the  legend  of  the  Tiber 
was  repeated  in  sober  truth  by  East-Saxon  Panta.  Yet 
among  the  crowds  to  whom  the  legends  of  distant  lands 
are  as  household  words,  how  few  have  ever  heard  the 
names  of  the  true  heroes  of  our  own  soil.  Then  Brihtnoth, 
in  his  "overmood,"  in  his  excess  of  daring  and  lofty 
spirit,  allows  the  enemy  to  pass  the  water :  then  comes 
the  fight  itself,  the  Homeric  exploits  on  either  side  ;  the 
death- wound  of  Brihtnoth  and  his  last  praver ;  the 
dastardly  flight  of  Godric  on  the  horse  of  his  fallen  lord; 
the  fight  over  the  body  of  the  slain  chief;  the  self- 
devotion  of  the  true  companions  who  in  death  are  not 
divided,  as  they  lie  '^  thegn-like  "  around  their  lord,  their 
Earl  and  ring-giver.  No  tale  is  told  with  more  spirit,  no 
tale  sets  better  before  us  that  great  feature  of  old 
Teutonic,  and  indeed  of  old  Aryan,  life,  the  personal 
and  sacred  tie  which  bound  a  man  to  the  lord  of  his  own 
seeking.  But  the  men  who  fought  on  that  day  were 
Englishmen  ;  the  tongue  in  which  their  deeds  were  sung 
was  English ;  their  deeds  are  therefore  forgotten,  and  the 
song  which  tells  of  them  sounds  in  the  ears  of  their 
children  like  the  stammering  speech  of  an  unknown 
tongue. 

But  if  the  banks  of  Panta  saw  the  glorious  death  of  the 
local  East-Saxon  chief,  the  banks  of  another  East-Saxon 
estuary  saw,  not  indeed  the  death  but  the  last  struggle, 
of  the  champion,  not  only  of  Essex,  but  of  aU  Englaad. 
The  fight  of  Maldon  is  handed  down  to  us  in  the  glowing 
strains  of  native  song ;  the  song  which  told  of  the  fight  of 
Assandiin  has  perished :  we  have  only  feeble  echoes  pre- 
served to  us  in  the  Latin  pages  of  the  historian  who  has 
kept  so  many  such  precious  fragments,  from  the  song  of 
Anderida  to  the  song  of  Stamfordbridge.  As  to  the  site  of 
Assandiin,  I  will  not  enter  on  any  discussion ;  I  think  that 
no  one  will  doubt  about  it  who  has  been  there.  There  is 
the  hill  on  which  Eadmund  Ironside  marshalled  his  army 
for  the  last  battle,  the  hill  down  whose  slope  he  rushed 
with  his  sword,  aa  the  faint  echo  of  the  ballad  tells  us, 
like  the  lightning-flash,  leaving  in  his  charge  the  royal 
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post  between  the  Standard  and  the  West-Saxon  Dragon, 
and  fighting  hand  to  hand  in  the  foremost  rank  of  his 
warriors.  We  hear  from  the  other  side  how  the  Raven  of 
Denmark  had  abeady  fluttered  its  wings  for  victory ;  but 
it  was  only  through  Eadric's  treason — treason  which  no 
effort  of  ingenious  advocacy  can  wipe  out  from  the  pages 
which  record  it — that  Eaamund,  in  the  sixth  battle  of 
that  great  year,  found  himself  for  the  first  time  defeated. 
The  spot  which  saw  Cnut's  victory  over  all  England  saw 
also  a  few  years  later  his  offering  in  liis  new  character  of 
an  English  King.  Then  arose  the  joint  work  of  Cnut  and 
Thurkill,  the  minster  of  stone  and  lime,  whose  material 
was  as  much  to  be  noted  in  the  timber  land  of  Essex  as 
the  material  of  the 'wooden  basilica  of  Glastonbury  was  to 
be  noted  among  the  rich  stone  quarries  of  Somerset.  Of 
that  minster  the  first  priest  was  Stigand,  the  man  who 
won  his  first  lowly  promotion  at  the  hands  of  the  Dane, 
and  who  lived  to  be  hurled  from  the  metropolitan  throne 
at  the  bidding  of  the  Norman, 

But  the  East-Saxon  land  contains  a  memorial  of  those 
times  more  precious  even  than  the  memories  of  Maldon 
and  Assandiin,  a  memorial  too  which  forms  a  special  tie 
between  Eastern  and  Western  England.  It  was  on  East- 
Saxon  soil,  just  within  the  East-Saxon  border,  on  the 
spot  to  which  the  willing  oxen  draw  the  Holy  Cross  of 
Lutgaresbury  from  the  place  of  its  first  finding  in  the 
West,  that  Tofig  first  cleared  the  wild  forest,  that  he 
first  reared  the  minster  of  Waltham  in  its  earher  and 
lowlier  form,  and  gathered  round  it  a  band  of  pUgrims 
and  devotees  who  changed  the  wilderness  into  a  dwelling- 
place  of  man.  It  was  on  that  spot  that  Earl  Harold, 
patron  of  the  secular  clergy  in  the  most  monastic  period 
of  our  history,  patron  of  learning  in  a  day  when  the 
light  of  English  literature  seemed  almost  to  have  died 
away,  enlarged  the  church  and  the  foundation  of  Tofig. 
It  was  for  the  good  of  that  spot  that  he  sought  in- 
lands beyond  the  sea,  in  the  kindred  land  with  which 
England  had  exchanged  so  many  worthies — the  land 
to  which  she  had  given  Ealhwine  and  whence  she  had 
received  Old-Saxon  John — for  men  to  help  him  in  the 
work  which  he  had  planned  for  the  good  of  Waltham 
and  of  England.  It  was  there  that  the  doomed  King, 
VOL.  xxxrv.  K 
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marching  forth  to  the  great  strife  for  his  land  and  people, 
went  to  make  his  last  prayers  and  to  oflFer  his  last  gifts, 
and  it  was  there  that,  as  men  of  his  own  day  believed, 
he  received  that  awful  warning  which  led  his  faithftil 
bedesmen  to  his  last  field,  standing  afar  that  they  might 
see  the  end.  It  was  ihere,  in  his  own  minster,  that  nis 
bones,  translated  from  their  earlier  South-Saxon  resting- 
Dlace,  lay  as  the  most  precious  among  his  gifts  to  the 
louse  which  he  had  founded.  And  it  was  there,  when 
lis  foundation  had  been  changed  to  another  form,  when 
a  choir  in  a  new  style  of  art  had  risen  over  his  tomb, 
that  the  greatest  of  his  successors,  the  first  of  a  new 
Une  of  English  kings,  lay  for  a  moment  by  his  side.  The 
choir  of  Waltham  has  perished  along  with  the  choir  of 
Battle;  the  place  of  Harold's  tomb,  like  the  place  of 
Harold's  standard,  again  lies  open  to  the  day ;  but  if  the 
East-Saxon  land  had  nothing  to  boast  of  beside  the  un- 
marked spot  where  Harold  and  Edward  met  in  death, 
that  alone  would  place  the  shire  where  Waltham  stands 
among  the  most  historic  shires  of  England. 

Among  his  other  possessions  in  all  parts  of  England, 
Earl  Harold  held  four  houses  in  Colchester.  This  fact,  I 
need  not  say,  comes  from  the  Domesday  Survey,  which 
tells  us  how  those  houses  had  passed  away  to  the  abbey 
of  Westminster.  The  Domesday  of  Essex  is  very  full, 
Essex  being  one  of  the  three  eastern  shires  of  which  we 
have  only  the  first  and  fuller  account,  while  in  most  of  the 
other  shires  we  have  only  the  shorter  form  which  is  found 
in  the  first  volume  of  the  Exchequer  Domesday.^  Essex 
was  one  of  those  shires  which  came  into  the  possession 
of  the  Conqueror,  not  indeed,  like  Sussex  and  Kent, 
immediately  after  the  great  battle,  but  immediately  after 
the  submission  at  Berkhampstead.  Like  Kent  and  Sussex, 
its  men  had  been  in  their  place  in  the  battle,  and  it  became 
subject  to  a  confiscation  only  less  sweeping  than  that  of 
Kent  and  Sussex.  We  do  not  find  in  Essex,  as  we  do  in 
many  other  shires,  either  one  or  two  English  landowners 
still  keeping  great  estates,  or  a  whole  crowd  of  them 
keeping  smaller  estates.     A  few  entries  of  English  names 

^  The  discovray  of  the  **  Inquisitio  fives  another  shire,  of  which  we  hare 
Comitatus  Cantabrigiensis,"  lately  pub-  both  the  fuller  and  the  abridged  aocoont. 
lished  by  Mr.  N.  E.  S.  A.  Hamilton,      ^ 
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towaixls  the  end  of  the  record  are  all.     We  hear  of  no 
revolts  in  Essex  after  the  coronation  of  William ;  the 
strength  of  the  shire,  like  the  strength   of  Kent   and 
Sussex,  must  have  been  cut  off  on  Semac,  and  no  foreign 
prince  offered  himself  as  deliverer  to  the  men  of  Essex  as 
Eustace  of  Boulogne  offered  himself  to  the  men  of  Kent. 
Still  there  must  have  been  some  confiscations  in  Essex 
later  than  the  time  of  the  redemption  of  lands,  for  the 
penalty  had  fallen  on  one  of  the  very  commissioners  by 
whom  the  redemption  was  carried  out.*     Engelric,  who 
must  have  played  much  the  same  part  in  Essex  which 
Thurkill  played  in  Warwickshire  and  Wiggod  in  Berkshire, 
as  the  EngUshman  who,  by  whatever  means,  rose  high  in 
William's  favour,  had  fallen  from  his  high  estate  before 
the  Survey  was  made.     Another  man,  English  by  birth 
though  not  by  descent,  Swegen  the  son  of  Robert,  who 
took  the  name  of  the  shire  as  a  surname,  he  whose  father 
had    stood    by    the    death-bed    of  Eadward    and    had 
counselled  Wmiam  on  his  landing  to  get  him  back  to  his 
own  duchy,  still  keep  great  estates  ;  but  he  had  lost  his 
office  of  Sheiiff.      Most  of  the  familiar  names  of  the 
Conquest  appear  in  Essex  as  weU  as  elsewhere  ;  but  the 
East-Saxon  shire  enjoys  a  singular  privilege  in  not  having 
had  an  acre  of  its  soil  handed  over  to  the  Conqueror  s 
rapacious  brother,  Coimt  Robert  of  Mortain.     But  Bishop 
Odo  is  there,  and  Count  Alan,  and  the  Count  of  Eu,  and 
William  of  Warren  and  Hugh  of  Montfort,  and  many 
another  name  of  those  who  found  their  reward  in  almost 
every  shire   of  England.      Among  the  names  specially 
connected  with  the  district  stand  out  Geoffrey  of  Mande- 
ville,  father  of  a  line  of  East-Saxon  Earls,  Ralph  Baynard 
whose  name  Uves  in  London  city,  and  the  names  specially 
belonging  to  Colchester,  Hamo  and  Eudo.     Of  Colchester 
itself  the  record  in  the  Survey  is  one  of  the  fuUest  among 
the  boroughs  of  England.     It  ought  to  be  fully  illustrated 
by  some  one  who,  to  minute  local  knowledge,  adds  the 
power  of  comparing  what  the  Survey  tells  us  about  Essex 
and  Colchester  with  what  it  teUs  us  about  other  shires 
and  boroughs.     A  general  historian  from  a  distance  cannot 
do  this ;  a  dull  local  antiquary  cannot  do  it ;  it  needs  a 
man  on  the  spot  who  knows  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  land, 

'  Soo  HiBtoiy  of  Uie  Norman  Conquest,  roL  iv.,  pp.  26,  725. 
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but  who  also  undei-standfi  historical  criticism  and  who 
knows  sometliing  of  other  parts  of  England  as  well  as  of 
his  own. 

The  Survey  gives  us  no  such  precious  notices  of  the 
municipal  constitution  of  Colchester  as  it  gives  us  of  the 
municipal  constitution  of  Lincoln,  Cambridge,  and  Stam- 
ford. Colchester  had  been  held  by  the  Danes ;  but  they 
had  been  driven  out  too  soon  and  too  thoroughly  to  allow 
of  the  formation  of  a  patriciate  of  Danish  lawnien.  Nor 
do  we  find  any  such  curious  notices  of  municipal  mattera 
as  we  do  at  Nottingham  and  Chester.  But  we  see  the 
burgesses  of  Colchester  already  forming  a  recognized  body, 
holding  common  lands,  and  claiming  other  common  lands 
as  having  been  unjustly  taken  from  them.  We  specially 
see  them  holding  the  land  for  a  certain  distance  roimd  the 
walls.  The  walls  are  thus  distinctly  recorded  in  the 
Survey ;  but  there  is  no  mention  of  the  castle.  There  is 
therefore  no  entry  of  the  destruction  of  houses  to  make 
room  for  the  castle,  such  as  we  find  in  many  other  English 
towns.  A  long  list  is  given  of  EngUsh  burgesses  who 
kept  their  houses,  followed  by  a  list  of  possessions  within 
the  borough  which  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  Norman 
owners.  Among  these,  of  course,  appear  the  Dapiferiy 
Eudo  and  Hamo,  and  about  the  latter  there  is  an  entry  of 
special  interest  which  I  trust  will  be  thoroughly  explained 
by  some  one  who  lias  local  knowledge.  Hamo,  besides  a 
house,  had  a  "  curia,"  a  rare  word  whose  use  here  I  do 
not  fully  understand.  And  whatever  Hamo  held  had 
been  held  in  the  days  of  King  Eadward  by  his  English 
antecessor  Thurbeam.  When  I  was  last  at  Colchester,  I 
was  shown  a  building  of  Romanesque  date  which  was 
oddly  described  as  "  Hamo's  Saxon  hall  or  curia."  Why 
the  hall  of  Thurbearn,  if  such  it  was,  should  be  specially 
marked  as  a  hall  more  Saxon  than  any  other  in  this  Saxon 
land  is  quite  beyond  my  understanding.  But  I  should 
greatly  like  to  know  what  is  really  meant  by  the  "  curia  " 
of  Thurbearn  and  Hamo,  and  what  ground  there  is  for 
identifying  it  with  this  particular  building.  The  first 
entry  of  all  is  also  one  of  a  good  deal  of  interest,  as  mai-k- 
mg  the  subdivision  of  property  in  Old-Enghsh  times.  The 
houses  and  other  property  of  Godric — one  of  the  many 
bearers  of  one  of  tae  commonest  of  English  names — had 
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been  divided  among  liis  four  sons.  They  had  died  on 
Senlac,  or  had  otherwise  brought  themselves  under  the 
displeasure  of  the  Conqueror.  Of  the  four  parts  of 
Godric's  property  the  King  held  two  ;  Count  Eustace 
had  the  third,  and  John  the  son  of  Waleran  the  fourth. 
The  church  of  which  Godric.was  patron  had  passed  whole 
to  Count  Eustace ;  but  his  mill — a  most  important  pos- 
session, and  one  always  most  accurately  noted  in  the 
Siu-vey — ^was  carefully  divided. 

Another  point  to  be  noticed  in  the  Sui'vey  of  Colchester 
is  that  the  borough  had  cleai-ly  been,  before  the  coming  of 
William,  allowed  to  make  a  money  composition  for 
military  service  in  the  fyrd.  In  many  towns  Domesday 
records  the  number  of  men  which  the  town  was  to  find 
when  the  King  made  an  expedition  by  sea  or  land. 
Instead  of  this  we  find  at  Colchester  a  payment  of 
sixpence  from  each  house  for  the  keep  of  the  King's 
sotdarii  or  mercenaries,  that  is  doubtless  the  housecans. 
It  is  possible  that  we  have  here  the  key  to  the  fact  that 
so  many  English  burgesses  of  Colchester  remained  un- 
disturbed by  the  Conqueror.  The  borough,  as  a  com- 
munity, had  served  King  Harold,  not  with  men  but  with 
money.  It  would  have  been  hard  even  for  the  astuteness 
of  William  s  legal  mind  to  turn  this  payment  of  a 
customary  royal  due,  the  last  payment  oi  wliich  might 
actually  nave  been  made  while  Eadward  was  stUl  alive, 
into  an  act  of  constructive  treason  against  the  Norman 
claimant  of  the  crown.  The  commimity  then,  as  a 
community,  was  guiltless,  and  fared  accordingly.  But 
volunteers  from  Colchester,  as  well  as  from  other  places, 
had  doubtless  flocked  to  the  Standard  of  the  Fighting 
Man  ;  and  they,  whether  dead  or  alive,  paid  the  forfeit  of 
their  patriotism. 

Here  is  a  point  which  touches  the  general  history  of 
England.  There  are  other  curious  entries  with  regard  to 
the  customs  of  Colchester  which  I  leave  to  local  inquirers 
to  expound  to  us.  I  pass  to  the  Ecclesiastical  history. 
The  Survey  mentions  several  chiurches  ;  but  there  clearly 
was  no  great  ecclesiastical  foundation,  either  secular  or 
religious,  within  the  walls  of  Colchester.  The  two 
religious  foundations  which  have  given  Colchester  an 
ecclesiastical  name  arose  after  the  taking  of  the  Survey 
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and  beyond  the  ancient  walls.  They  arose  on  the  south 
side  of  the  town,  the  side  away  from  the  river,  a  fact 
wliich  accounts  for  the  way  in  which  the  inhabited  town 
of  Colchester  has  spread  itself  While  on  the  northern 
side  void  spaces  have  arisen  within  the  walls,  houses  have 
grown  on  the  south  side  round  the  priory  and  the  abbey, 
covering  a  large  space  which  lies  outside  ahke  of  Roman 
Camulodunum  and  of  Old-English  Colchester.  The  great 
abbey  of  Saint  John,  the  foundation  of  Eudo,  rose  on  a 
height  opposite  that  on  wliich  the  town  itself  stands  ;  the 
priory  of  Saint  Jidian  and  Saint  Botolf  rose  between  the 
heights  on  the  low  groimd  just  below  the  hill  of 
Camulodunum.  The  history  of  Eudo  s  foundation  is  told 
in  a  document  in  the  Monasticon,  which  in  all  points 
bearing  on  general  history  is  highly  mythical.  Eudo  s 
father,  Hubert  of  Rye,  is  a  well-known  man,  he  who 
sheltered  William  on  his  perilous  ride  from  Valognes 
before  the  fight  of  Val-^s-dunes.  But  the  embassies  on 
wliich  Hubert  is  sent  between  William  and  Eadward 
simply  take  their  place  among  the  Norman  legends  of  the 
Conquest.  There  is  also  a  very  mythical  air  about  the 
extraordinary  importance  in  securing  the  succession  to 
William  Rufus,  which  the  local  story  assigns  to  Eudo. 
We  may  however  accept  the  purely  local  parts  of  the 
tale.  Eudo  s  special  position  at  Colchester,  by  whatever 
name  we  are  to  call  it,  appears  in  the  story  as  the  gift, 
not  of  William  the  Great  but  of  William  the  Red.  This 
at  once  fells  in  with  the  absence  of  all  mention  of  the 
castle  in  Domesday.  The  castle  was  not  one  of  the  castles 
of  the  Conqueror ;  it  was  clearly  a  work  of  Eudo,  a  work 
dating  from  the  reign  of  the  second  WiUiam,  and  not  the 
first.  That  vast  pile,  so  widely  differing  in  its  outline 
from  the  towers  of  London  and  Rochester,  will  doubtless 
find  its  exponent  in  the  course  of  this  meeting,  though  the 
OTeat  master  of  mUitary  architecture  is  not  among  us.* 
The  abbey  again  gives  us  in  its  last  days  one  of  the  ties 
which  connect  the  East  of  England  and  the  West.  John 
Beche,  the  last  Abbot  of  Colchester,  was  one  of  the  three 
prelates  who  refused  to  betray  their  trust.     He  was  a 


*  Mr.  Clark  was  needed  very  much ;  but  Mr.  Parker*^  exposition  was  quite  enough 
as  against  the  Boman  craze. 
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sharer  in  the  maxtyrdom  of  Richard  Whiting  on  the  Tor 
of  Glastonbury. 

ITie  great  Benedictine  abbey  began  in  the  later  days 
of  Rufas ;  the  priory  of  Austin  canons  began  a  little 
later  in  the  early  years  of  Henry  the  First.  It  boasted  the 
Lion  of  Justice  himself  among  its  benefactors,  as  appears  by 
his  charter  dated  while  Queen  Matilda  and  Bishop  Robert 
Bloet  of  Lincoln  were  stiU  living.  The  abbey,  like  that 
of  Shrewsbury,  arose  on  a  spot  wherfe  had  stood  the 
wooden  church  of  the  English  priest  Sigeric.  Of  the 
material  of  the  new  building  the  local  history  does  not 
speak  ;  the  foundation  stones  whose  laying  it  records  are 
quite  consistent  with  a  superstructiu-e  of  brick.  Saint 
Botolfs,  we  all  know,  is  built  more  Romano,  more  Camulo- 
dunensi,  of  bricks  which  are  none  the  less  Roman,  even 
if  some  of  them  may  have  passed  through  the  kiln  in 
the  twelfth  century.  So  it  is  with  Eudo's  castle  also, 
though  there  brick  is  not  so  exclusively  the  material. 
The  colony,  like  its  metropolis,  remained  in  all  ages  and 
under  all  masters  emphatically  a  city  of  brick,  and 
happily  no  one  has  been  found  to  change  it  into  a  city  of 
marble. 

I  have  now  reached  the  point  at  which  I  commonly 
find  it  expedient  to  bring  discourses  of  this  kind  to  an 
eni  1  do  not  often  attempt  to  carry  on  my  comments 
on  local  history  beyond  the  stage  where  local  history,  for 
the  most  part,  becomes  purely  local.  I  commonly  make 
it  my  business  in  any  district  to  show  what  were  the 
contributions  of  that  district  to  the  general  history  of 
England,  what  part  it  had  in  building  up  the  EngUsh 
kingdom  and  nation.  The  piu-ely  local  history,  municipal, 
ecclesiastical,  genealogical,  or  any  other,  belongs,  not  to 
me,  but  to  those  who  have  a  special  interest  in  the 
particular  district.  Such  local  history  is  sure  always  to 
supply  some  matter  for  which  the  general  historian  is 
thankful ;  but  it  is  hardly  the  business  of  the  general 
historian  to  seek  it  out  for  himself.  He  accepts  it 
with  all  gratitude  at  local  hands,  and  then  makes  use  of 
it  for  his  own  purposes.  But  at  Colchester  I  must 
follow  another  rule,  as  in  some  degree  I  did  at  Exeter. 
The  place  of  Exeter' in  English  history  would  be  im- 
perfectly dealt  with,  if  we  did  not  bring  the  entry  of 
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William  the  Conqueror  into  its  obvious  contrast  with  the 
entry  of  William  the  Deliverer.  So  at  Colchester  I 
cannot  bring  myself  to  stop  at  the  days  of  William  the 
Red.  I  mast  leap  over  a  few  centuries.  To  many  the 
scene  which  the  name  of  Colchester  first  calls  up  will  be 
the  scene  which  followed  the  last  siege,  the  day  when 
Lucas  and  Lisle  died  on  the  grefen  between  the  Norman 
castle  and  the  Roman  wall.  I  have  already  pointed  out 
that  there  is,  in  some  sort,  an  analogy  between  the 
beginning  and  the  ending  of  Colchester  history,  between 
the  warfare  of  Boadicea  and  the  warfare  of  Fairfax.  It  is 
hardly  allowed  to  me  here  to  speak  as  freely  of  Fairfax  as 
I  can  of  Boadicea.  Of  Eudo  the  Dapifer  I  can  perhaps 
speak  more  freely  than  of  either.  The  strife  of  the 
seventeenth  century  is  so  closely  connected  with  modem 
controversies  and  modern  party-feelings  that  it  cannot  be 
made  purely  archaeological  ground  like  the  strifes  of  the 
first  century  or  of  the  eleventh.  I  perhaps  need  hardly 
tell  you  that  my  own  personal  feelings  go  with  the  cause 
of  Fairfax,  though  I  trust  that  I  am  fiiUy  able  to  under- 
stand and  to  honoiu:  all  that  was  ffood  and  highminded 
and  self-sacrificing  on  the  side  of  his  enemies.  But  in 
summing  up  the  last  stage  in  the  long  life  of  this  historic 
town,  I  must  call  attention  to  one  or  two  obvious  facts 
which  are  apt  to  be  forgotten  in  forming  an  estimate  of 
that  great  piece  of  local  history.  Remember  then  that 
the  warfare  of  which  the  siege  of  Colchester  forms  the 
last,  and  the  most  striking  scene,  was  a  warfare  wholly 
distinct  from  the  earlier  warfare  of  Edge-lull  and  Naseby. 
Colchester  was  not  a  fortress  which  had  held  out  for  the 
royal  cause  ever  since  the  royal  standard  was  first 
upreared  at  Nottingham.  During  the  whole  of  the  first 
war,  Colchester  and  Essex  were  hardly  touched.  The 
men  of  Colchester  were  strong  for  the  Parliament,  and 
they  had  shown  their  zeal,  a  little  too  fiercely  perhaps, 
against  their  royalist  neighbours  at  the  aboey.  The 
royalist  movement  of  1648,  alike  in  Essex,  in  Kent,  and 
in  South  Wales,  was  in  the  strictest  sense  a  revolt,  a 
rising  against  an-  existing  state  of  things.  Whether  that 
revolt  was  to  be  praised  or  to  be  condemned  I  will  not 
argue  here ;  all  that  I  insist  on  is  the  plain  fact  that  the 
enterprise  of  the  Earl  of  Norwich  and  Lord  Capel  was  not 
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a  continuation  of  the  war  which  began  at  Nottii^ham, 
but  a  wholly  new  war  of  their  own  levying.  Before 
Colchester  was  besieged  by  Fairfax,  it  had  in  truth  to  be 
besieged,  though  only  for  a  moment,  by  those  who 
presently  became  its  defenders.  Again  be  it  remembered 
that,  in  the  execution  of  Lisle  and  Lucas,  Fairfax  went 
on  perfectly  good  technical  grounds.  They  had  been 
prisoners  of  war,  and  had  given  their  word  of  honour 
never  again  to  serve  against  the  Parliament.  I  am  far 
from  insisting  with  any  undue  severity  on  the  obligations 
of  such  promises  as  this.  It  is  a  question  of  casuistry 
whether  such  a  purely  military  promise  should  or 
should  not  keep  a  man  back  from  an  enterprise  to 
which  he  deems  that  loyalty  or  patriotism  cauls  him. 
But,  as  a  matter  of  military  law,  his  life  is  fairly  forfeit ; 
the  man  who  has  been  set  free  on  certain  conditions- 
cannot  complain  if  the  sternest  measure  is  meted  out  to 
him  when  he  bieaks  those  conditions.  The  military 
justice  of  Fairfax  touched  those  only  whose  breach  of 
military  honoin:  had  fairly  brought  them  within  its  reach. 
The  escape  of  Norwich,  the  execution  of  Capel — Capel, 
a  man  worth  Norwich,  Lucas,  and  Lisle  all  put  together — 
were  the  work  of  another  power  in  which  Fairfax  had  no 
share.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  political  or 
personal  conduct  of  either  of  the  two  lords,  there  was  no 
stain  on  their  military  honoiu*.  The  General  therefore  did 
not  take  on  himself  to  judge  men  who,  whatever  they  were 
in  the  eye  of  the  law,  were  on  the  field  of  battle  entitled 
to  the  treatment  of  honourable  enemies.  But,  "in 
satisfaction  of  miUtary  justice,"  he  let  the  laws  of  war 
take  their  course  on  men  who,  whatever  may  be  pleaded 
in  their  behalf  on  other  grounds,  had,  by  the  laws  of 
war,  lost  all  technical  claim  to  honourable  treatment.* 

One  point  more  there  is  which  brings  the  last  siege  of 
Colchester  into  direct  connexion  with  earlier  times,  and 
which  I  may  therefore  plead  as  a  further  excuse  for 
carrying  my  story  on  into  days  which  I  seldom  venture 
to  touch.  The  site  of  Saint  John's  abbey,  the  house  of 
Lord  Lucas  within  or  close  to  its  precinct,  play  an 
important  part  in  the  siege.     The  gateway,  occupied  by 

^  The  case  of   Lucas  and  Lisle  has      Markham  in    the  ,  Fortnightly  Review, 
been  fully  gone  into  by  Mr.  Glementa      September,  1876. 
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the  insurgents,  was  stormed  by  the  parliamentary  forces, 
and  doubtless  whatever  other  remains  of  the  abbey  were 
left  at  the  Dissolution,  now  perished.  Saint  Botoll'^s  too, 
standing  immediately  between  the  batteries  of  the  be- 
siegers and  the  walls  of  the  town,  was  exposed  to  the 
fire  of  both  sides,  and  became  in  that  siege  the  ruin 
which  we  now  see  it. 

I  have  now  brought  my  tale,  and  that  by  somewhat 
of  a  bound  in  its  last  stage,  to  the  latest  point  which  can 
well  come  within  the  consideration  of  the  present  meeting. 
I  have  tried  to  sketch  out  the  chief  grounds  on  which  the 
shire  of  Essex,  and,  above  all,  the  town  of  Colchester,  are 
entitled  to  a  high  place  among  the  shires  and  towns  of 
England.  It  is  for  others,  with  more  of  local  knowledge, 
to  fill  up  that  sketch  in  detail.  I  trust  that  among  our 
'  members  men  will  be  found  to  do  justice  to  every  part  of 
the  local  history,  above  all  in  those  five  centuries  over 
which  the  President  of  the  Section  has  ventured  to  pass 
with  a  bound.  I  have  exhausted  nothing ;  I  stand  in  the 
way  of  no  one  who  has  specially  mastered  any  portion  of 
East-Saxon  history.  In  the  days  of  Boadicea  and  in  the 
days  of  Fairfax  I  may  even  be  deemed  an  intruder.  But 
I  am  no  less  ready  to  invite  every  lielp,  to  welcome  every 
light,  on  the  times  in  which  I  may  say  that  I  myself  have 
lived.  That  I  have  lived  in  those  times  makes  me  know, 
perhaps  better  than  other  men,  how  much  there  is  still  to 
be  found  out,  how  many  things  in  them  there  are  that  to 
me  at  least  are  grievous  puzzles.  The  greatest  of  EngUsh 
scholars,  once  a  dweller  in  the  East-Saxon  shire,  has  made 
the  history  of  the  Holy  Cross  of  Waltham  plain  to  all 
men.  But  we  still  need  a  worthy  commentator  on  the 
Song  of  Maldon.  Even  in  those  paxts  of  the  tale  at  which 
I  have  specially  worked,  I  feel,  better  perhaps  than  others, 
how  much  I  have  left  uncertain,  how  much  there  still  is 
for  others  to  fix  by  the  light  of  sound  and  sober  historic 
criticism.  But,  in  any  case,  there  is  no  part  of  the  isle  of 
Britain  in  which  one  who  has  lived  in  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  centuries  feels  more  at  home  than  within  the 
walls  which  felt  the  repairing  hand  of  Eadward  the  Un- 
conquered,  in  the  land  which  beheld  the  exploits  and  the 
death  of  Brihtnoth,  the  land  where  Eadmund  fought  the 
last  fight  of  the  year  of  battles,  the  land  where  Harold 
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knelt  before  the  relic  which  was  brought  from  the  green 
hill  of  Montacut^,  the  land  to  which  he  himself  was  borne 
from  the  craggy  hill  of  Hastings.  It  is  something  that  the 
hero  of  England  should  be  in  this  way  a  common  posses- 
sion of  the  three  branches  of  the  great  Saxon  colony,  that 
the  Saxon  of  the  West,  the  South,  and  the  East,  should 
be  all  bound  together,  as  by  a  threefold  tie,  by  the  presence 
among  them  in  Ufe  or  death  of  the  last  king  of  the  old 
stock,  the  king  who  died  on  Senlac  and  who  no  longer 
sleeps  at  Waltham. 
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ON  THE  EOMAN  INSCEIPTIONS  AT  COLCHESTEE. 

BY  W.  THOMPSON  WATKIN,  ESQ. 

That  Colchester  occupies  the  site  of  the  Roman 
Camulodunum  is,  I  think  I  may  now  say  with  certainty, 
the  opinion  of  almost  every  antiquary  of  note.  Possibly 
there  are  still  some  living  who  incline  to  the  theory  that 
Maldon  represents  the  site,  but  the  absence  of  any  remains 
of  buildings  there,  whilst  Colchester  abounds  with  them, 
is  conclusive  evidence  to  my  mind  on  the  point.  But 
although  everything  at  Colchester  of  the  Roman  period  is 
found  to  be  on  a  grand  scale,  especially  the  walls,  it  is  a 
matter  of  siuprise  that  so  few  inscriptions,  and  those 
nearly  all  sepulchral,  have  been  found.  The  only  hypothesis 
to  account  for  this  seems  to  be,  that  every  inscribed  stone 
found  in  the  middle  ages  was  utilised  by  the  large  popu- 
lation still  resident  on  the  site,  for  building  or  otlier 
purposes,  and  by  this  means  the  stones,  if  ever  afterwards 
disinterred,  were  completely  despoiled  of  their  inscriptions. 

The  first  inscription  recorded  to  have  been  found  at 
Colchester  is  given  in  the  Museum  Disneianum,  part  i, 
p.  99,  fol.  xlv,  fig.  15.  It  was  discovered  in  1713,  and  is 
now.  presei'ved  in  the  Disney  collection  at  the  Fitzwilliam 
Museiun,  Cambridge.     It  is  a  tombstone  and  is  inscribed. 

CONSIDIA  VENERIA 
FILIA.  V.  A.  in.  P.  XXX. 

CONSIDIA  NATALIS 

MATER.  V.  A.  XXXV. 

i.e.  Considia  Venena  Filia  vixit  annos  in  dies  xxx 
Considia  Natalin  Mater  vixit  annos  xxxv.  *'  Considia 
Veneria  (the)  dau<i;l)ter  lived  three  years  thirty  days, 
Considia  Natalis  (the)  mother  lived  thirty-five  years." 

In  the  **TesoroBritannico"  (1719)  by  Hajnn,  mention  is 
made  of  a  Roman  oculist's  stamp  found  at  Colchester, 
subsequently  described  by  many  authors,  amongst  them 
by  Mr.  Albert  Way  in  vol.  vii  of  the  Archaeological  Journal, 
p.  357.     It  bore  the  inscriptions, — 
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Q.  IVLI  MVRBANI  MELI 
NVM  AD.  CLARITATEM. 

Q.  IVLI  MVRRANI  8TACTV 
M  OPOBALSAMAT  AD  CA— 

The  inscription  on  the  side  reads :  Q.  Iitli  Mmn^ani 
mdinum  ad  claritatem,  "  The  melinum  (an  eye  salve)  of 
Quintus  Julius  Murranus  for  cleaniess  of  vision."  That 
on  the  other  side  is  :  Q,  Ivli  Murrani  stctctumopobalsamat 
(um)  ad  ca-(liginem).  "  The  balsamic  stactum  of  Quintus 
Julius  Murranus  for  weakness  of  the  eyes." 

Morant,  in  the  Colchester  volume  of  his  "  History  of 
Essex,"  p.  195,  aud  pi.  ii,  fig.  10,  describes  a  Roman 
ring  "  of  coarse  silver"  that  had  been  found  previous  to 
1768,  inscribed  in  reversed  letters. — 

L  V 
CIA 

N  I 

It  was  then  in  the  possession  of  Charles  Gray,  Esq. 
It  reads,  Lucianiy  (The  ring)  of  Lucianus.  The  next 
discoveiy  appears  to  have  been  that  of  a  marble  stone 
(probably  an  altar),  now  lost.  Morant  does  not  give  it  in 
ms  Colchester  volume,  as  it  was  only  found  Nov.  14th, 
1 764,  but  he  gave  a  copy  of  the  inscription  to  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries,  which  is  preserved  in  their  minutes.  (Vide 
Inventoii^um  Sepulchrale,  p.  213).  Gough,  in  his  1789 
edition  of  Camden's  Britannia,  vol.  ii,  p.  58,  also  published 
it.     He  read  it  ajs  foUows  : — 

N  V  M  I  N  I  B 

A  V  G 

ET.MERCV     DEO 

ANDES COCI 

VOV    •    OOMI 

LICO    .  AESVRI 

LINI . LIBERTVS 

ARAM    OP ERE 

MARONIO 

D.     S.    D. 

and  calls  it  an  inscription  "  to  a  new  topical  deity."  It 
is  evident  that  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  lines  ai-e 
erroneously  given,  destroying  the  sense  of  the  whole 
inscription,  with  the  exception  of  the  three  first  lines, 
from  which  we  learn  that  it  was  dedicated  "To  the 
divinities  of  the  Augustus  (the  reigning  Emperor)  and  to 
the  god  Mercury." 
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In  1820  (circa)  there  was  found  at  "  The  Turrets"  a 
bronze  stamp,  now  preserved  in  the  Colchester  Museum, 
bearing  the  inscription — 

p.    F. 
H YGINI 

Professor  Hubner  (Corpus  Inscr.  Latin.,  vol.  vii,  No.  1322) 
suggests  the  reading  P.  /^(lavii  ?)  Hygini,  or  in  other  words 
that  it  was  the  stamp  of  PubUus  Flavius  Hyginus. 

In  1821,  in  excavating  the  site  for  the  Colchester 
Hospital,  there  was  found,  near  to  where  the  celebrated 
sphinx  was  discovered,  the  fragment  of  a  Roman  tomb- 
stone, the  lettering  on  which  was — 


AE  .  BIS 
BIS.  =>  LEG 
>  LEG  .  Ill  .  AV 
EG  .  XX  .  VAL  V 
DVS  .  NICAE 
A  .  MILITAVI 
IXIT  .  ANN 

There  ai'e  portions  of  letters  remaining  in  the  two  lines 
w^liich  1  have  marked  with  dots,  but  they  are  too  imperfect 
to  be  made  out.  Professor  Hiibner  (Corpxis  Inscr.  Latin, 
No.  91)  reads  the  inscription,  with  the  exception  of  the 
first  and  pait  of  the  second  lines,  as  ''centurio  leg(ionis) 
....  centuno  leg{ionis)  III  Atcg{icst€B)  {centurio  l)eg{ionisj 
Val{ena)   V{ictricis)  {OriurCjdus  Nicae{a  in)  {Bithyni)  a 

militaii{t)  (annos)  ....  {vjiodt  ann{os) "     The 

centurial  mark  >  for  the  word  centurio  will  be  noticed  in 
the  second  and  third  lines.  This  stone  is  now  in  the 
Colchester  Museum. 

Another  fragment  of  a  sepulchral  inscription,  found  at 
the  same  time  and  now  preserved  in  the  Disney  collection 
at  Cambridge,  reads  thus  (free  of  ligatures) : — 

M 
VMVLO  .  TEG 
RABILIS  .  IVVE 
CVNCTI  .  MVO 
ERVNT  .... 
NE 

The  first  line  has  certainly  been  D  .  M  for  Diis 
Manihus.  The  ascia  or  axe  is  sculptured  on  the  stone 
between  these  two  letters,  a  frequent  occurence  on  Roman 
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tombstones.  Professor  Hiibner  {Corpus  Inscr.  Latin, 
No.  92)  reads  the  second  and  third  lines  as  ''{hoc  t)umulo 
teg{untur)"  and  '\ossa  mi)rabilis  ivve  {nis)"  which  is  very 
uncertain ;  of  the  remainder  nothing  can  be  made  out  from 
its  fragmentary  state. 

These  stones  were  first  engraved  in  Cromwell's  History 
of  Colchester,  1825  (vol.  ii,  p.  374),  and  again  described 
in  Wright's  History  of  Essex,  vol.  i,  pp.  295-6. 

In  1850  a  fragment  of  another  tombstone  was  found 
bearing  the  inscription — 

D 
AVR 
AAI 

It  was  the  right  hand  (proper)  half  of  a  tombstone,  and 
had  been  clamped  to  another  stone,  which  was  not  found, 
and  which  contained  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
inscription  (Journal  Brit  Archl.  Ass"*.,  vol.  vi,  p.  446). 

In  1854  there  was  discovered  in  the  large  Roman  cloaca 

or  sewer,  excavated  by  Dr.  Duncan  and  others,  a  fragment 

of  a  marble  tablet  inscribed  in  large  and  fine  letters. — 

H  I  c 
I 

It  is  now  preserved  in  the  Museum.  (Vide  Proc.  Essex 
Arch,  Soc,,  vol.  i,  p.  210). 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Institute  at  Norwich  in  1847 
there  was  exhibited  a  Roman  cochlear  or  spoon  found 
near  the  western  wall  of  Colchester  eight  feet  beneath  the 
siuface.  It  was  then  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Thorley, 
and  was  inscribed — 

AETERNVS  •  VIVAS. 

i.e.,  mayst  thou  live,  Aeternus!  It  is  not  said  of  what 
metal  it  was  composed,'  but  the  letters  were  inlaid  and 
resembled  niello.  (Vide  Norwich  vol.  of  Institute  Cata- 
logue, p.  xxviii,  and  plate  at  p.  xxvii). 

At  the  Chichester  meeting  of  the  Institute  in  1853,  the 
late  Lord  Braybrooke  exhibited  a  Roman  ring  found  at 
Colchestor  bearing  the  inscription — 

e  E  p  M  I  A 

The  letters  were  on  an  intaglio,  and  beneath  them  was  a 
sphinx-like  figure.     The  reading  is  simply  Thermia, 

'  I  have  aince  ascertained  that  it  is  of  bronze. 
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Another  gold  signet  ring  found  at  Colchester,  and  also 
in  the  late  Lord  Braybrooke's  possession,  is  engraved  with 
two  heads  facing  each  other,  and  above  them  are  the 
letters — 

I .  M  .  p 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  reading  of  these  letters. 
The  ring  is  described  by  Lord  Braybrooke  in  vol.  ii, 
p.  63,  of  the  Essex  Archaeological  Society  s  Transactions. 

In  1853  there  was  discovered  on  the  Lexden  road  at 
West  Lodge,  the  property  of  Mr.  John  Taylor,  which 
stands  partially  upon  the  site  of  a  Roman  cemetery,  a 
fine  cinerary  urn  of  Diurobrivian  (Castor)  ware,  with  a 
cover.  It  was  nine  inches  in  height  and  six  in  diameter, 
and  contained  a  "  bottle  of  straw  coloured  pottery  and  a 
red  *  Sanvian'  dish."  It  is  covered  with  bas  reliefs, 
divided  into  three  groups.  One  consists  of  two  stags,  a 
hare,  and  a  dog,  with  various  ornaments  introduced ;  the 
second  consists  of  two  men  with  a  bear  between  them ;  and 
the  third  of  two  gladiators  fighting.  Above  the  heads  of 
these  latter  is  an  inscription  traced  with  some  sharp 
instrument,  and  concealed  by  the  lid  or  cover,  until  the 
latter  was  lifted.     The  inscription  is — 

SECVNDVS  MARIO  MEMNoN  SAC  VTIII  VALENTINV  LEGIONIS  XXX. 

As  the  tliirtieth  legion  was  never  in  England,  these 
scenes  must  refer  to  events  that  happened  on  the  Con- 
tinent. The  first  two  words,  I  opine,  shew  that  the  urn 
was  a  gift  from  Secundus  to  Marius  {as  Mr.  C.  Roach 
Smith  thinks).  It  is  by  no  means  clear  what  the  meaning 
of  the  remainder  is.  If  sac,  stands  for  sec.  the  first 
portion  refers  to  a  secutor  named  Memnon,  who  had 
apparently  been  the  victor  nine  times.  If  the  other 
figure  be  that  of  a  retiaiius,  he  is  the  vanquished  party. 
In  any  event  his  name  seems  to  have  been  Yalentinus,  of 
the  tnirtieth  legion.  This  vase  is  still  preserved  in  the 
Colchester  Museum. 

In  1865  a  remarkable  green  glass  drinking  cup  of 
the  Roman  period  was  found  in  the  same  cemetery,  on 
the  Lexden  road.  Though  only  three  to  four  inches  in 
height,  it  bears  the  representation  of  four  chariots  in 
succession,  with  the  names  of  the  charioteers  over  them, 
the  inscription  being — 
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HIERAX  .  VA  .  OLYMPAE  .  VA  .  ANTILOCE  .  VA  .  CRESCES  .  AV. 

The  reading  being,  doubtless,  Hierax  va{le)  Olym^e 
va{le),  Antuoce  va{le),  Cresce{n)s  Av{e),  thus  indicating 
Crescens  as  the  winner.  This  cup  is  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  where  I  recently  inspected  it. 

In  1868  Mr.  George  Joslin,  who  had  purchased  a  piece 
of  ground  in  Beverley  Road  for  the  purpose  of  making 
excavations  on  the  site  of  a  large  Roman  cemetery  existing 
there,  discovered  a  large  sepulchral  slab  of  fine  ooUte  six  feet 
high,  two  feet  four  inches  wide,  and  eight  inches  thick,  in 
good  preservation,  bearing  the  figure  of  a  Roman  centurion 
in  a  sort  of  recess,  and  beneath  it  the  inscription — 

M  .  FAVON  .  M  .  F  .  POL  .  FACI 
LIS  .  >  LEG  .  XX  .  VERECVND 
VS  .  ET  .  NOVICIVS  .  LIB  .  POSV 
ERVNT  .  H.  S  .  E. 

i.e.  M\arcus)  Favon{im)  M{arci)  F{ilius)  Pol{lia)  Facilis 
centw^  Leg{ionis)  vicesimae  Verecimdus  et  Novicius  Lib 
(erti)  pomerunt.  H{ic)  S{itus)JS{st),  or  translated,  *' Marcus 
Favonius  Facilis,  the  son  of  Marcus  of  the  tribe  PoUia, 
a  centurion  of  the  twentieth  legion.  Verecundus  and 
Novicius  his  freedmen  placed  this.  He  lies  here."  From 
the  absence  of  the  letters  v.  v  after  the  numerals  of  the 
legion,  it  is  probable  that  this  monument  is  of  a  very 
early  date,  possibly  before  the  insurrection  of  Boadicea. 
The  stone  had  apparently  been  purposely  broken,  and 
the  upper  portion  thrown  downi  on  its  face  at  some  remote 
period.  The  lower  portion  which  bore  the  inscription 
was  still  standing  in  situ  at  a  depth  of  2^  feet  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  Near  it  was  found  a  leaden 
cylindrical  box  with  a  lid  containing  the  bones.  On  the 
back  of  the  stone  are  the  letters — 

TVL 

probably  the  abbreviation  of  the  sculptor's  name  (Tullius). 
It  is  still  in  Mr.  Joslin's  possession.  Since  writing  the 
above  I  have  been  informed  that  some  antiquaries  dissent 
from  the  idea  of  the  stone  being  of  an  early  period  of  the 
Roman  sway,  on  the  ground  of  some  of  the  letters  of  the 
inscription  being  ligulate.  In  reply  to  this  I  would 
observe  that  in  the  pig  of  lead  dated  a.d.  60,  and  bearing 
the  name  of  Nero,  found  at  Stockbridge,  Hants,  we  find  a 
great  part  of  the  inscription  ligulate,  so  that  ligulate 
inscriptions  are  not  confined  to  a  later  period. 

VOL.  xxxrv.  r^  ^     T 
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There  are  one  or  two  other  minor  inscriptions  found  at 
Colchester,  which  I  will  now  refer  to.     They  are — 

(0  (2)  (3)  (4). 

PRIMV  .  PETRONI  POMP.  NI  .  .    .    RALTA. 

The  first  of  these,  which  wants  the  last  letter,  is  on  a 
tile  at  the  Museum  and  reads  Primus.  The  second  occurs 
on  a  bronze  helmet  now  in  the  British  Museum,  and  which 
is  twice  stamped  with  the  letters  P  E  t  r  o  N  i  (probably 
the  genitive  of  Petroniiis)  near  the  neck.  The  third  occurs 
on  the  handle  of  a  patella  or  simpiclum  of  bronze  found 
in  a  field  near  the  town  in  1863.  (Vide  ArcJiceoIogiay 
vol.  xxxix,  p.  508).  Different  readings  of  it  have  been 
given.  The  Rev.  J.  H.  Pollexfen,  in  the  ArchcBologia, 
reads  it  as  simply  pomponi,  and  regards  it  as  the  stamp  of 
the  maker,  but  Professor  Hiibner  (Corpus  Inscr.  Latin, 
vol.  vii.  No.  1323)  reads  it  as  (L)  Pomp(onius)  Ni(co). 
The  fourth  is  on  a  large  vase  of  white  ware  or  oZZa,  now 
preserved  in  the  Museum,  the  front  of  which  represents  a 
human  face  (very  similar  to  a  vase  discovered  at  Lincoln, 
and  bearing  an  inscription  to  Mercury,  engraved  in  the 
Proc.  Soc.  of  Antiq.,  vol.  iii,  2nd  series,  p.  440).  The 
letters,  which  are  in  black,  occur  on  the  back  of  it,  and 
are  of  good  foimation,  but  the  inscription  being  imperfect 
nothing  can  be  made  of  it. 

Another  bronze  Roman  stamp  found  in  Colchester,  and 
preserved  in  the  Museum  there,  bears  the  inscription — 

BIOKXO. 

The  inscription  (which  is  a  barbarous  one)  was  com- 
municated to  me  in  1873  by  Mr.  Gunner,  the  curator  of 
the  Museum.  The  same  barbarous  word  occurs  in  pottery 
found  at  Colchester,  but  its  meaning  is  imknown. 

There  have  iJso  been  found  at  Colchester  a  number 
of  roundels  or  tesserae  of  greyish  earthenware  bearing 
barbarous  words,  such  as  etkeron,  &c.,  and  on  some  of 
them  are  numerals.  In  one  instance  xvi  occurs,  accom- 
panving  the  figiu-e  of  a  galley  with  rowers.  I  have 
rubbings  of  most  of  them,  but  until  antiquaries  are  agreed 
as  to  their  being  genuine  Roman  relics,  I  refrain  from 
noticing  them.  Perhaps  some  of  the  members  of  the 
Institute  will  embiuce  this  opportunity  of  inspecting 
them.  With  these  exceptions  I  believe  that  the  whole 
of  the  Colchester  inscriptions  are  noticed  in  these 
bservations. 
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REMAEKS  ON  THE  EXHIBITION  OF  THE  ETCHED  WORK 

OF    REMBRANDT    AT    THE    BURLINGTON 

FINE  ARTS'   CLUB,   IN   1877. 

By  the  rev.  CHARLES  HENRY  MIDDLETON. 

This  nzhibition,  held  in  the  months  of  May  and  June  last,  was, 
through  the  generosity  of  the  several  contributors,  an  exhibition  of 
such  unusual  excellence,  illustrating  in  so  great  perfection  the  genius 
of  Holland's  greatest  painter,  that  it  may  fitly  be  chronicled.  The 
Committee,  to  whom  was  entrusted  the  selection,  made  it  their  chief 
endeavour  to  bring  together  the  finest  procurable  examples  of  the 
Rembrandt  etchings,  and  generally  speaking  their  endeavour  was 
crowned  with  success ;  for  although  in  so  extensive  a  collection  there 
were,  undoubtedly,  several  prints  of  little  merit,  yet,  as  a  whole, 
the  collection  well  deserved  the  encomiums  of  artists  and  amateurs, 
containing  as  it  did  not  only  early  states  and  impressions  excessively 
rare,  in  some  instances  unique,  but  also,  what  was  of  far  greater 
importance,  impressions  so  infinitely  superior  to  the  average  of  what 
are  usually  seen,  that  a  standard  of  comparison  was  afforded,  by 
which  all  other  impressions  might  be  tested. 

A  marked  feature  of  the  exhibition  was  the  arran^ment  of  the 
prints  in  what  is  believed  to  have  been  the  order  of  their  execution. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  about  one  half  of  what  are  attiibuted  to 
the  master  are  imdated,  and  that  only  about  one  third  of  those  undated 
prints  were  hung  upon  the  walls,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Committee 
had  undertaken  no  idle  task.  To  place  these  in  order  among  the 
dated  prints  it  was  necessary  that  the  whole  series,  whether  exhibited 
or  not,  should  be  arranged;  the  work  was  surrounded  with  difficul- 
ties;  but  the  labour  was  not  ill  bestowed,  adverse  criticisms  from 
competent  critics  were  few,  and  the  corrections  suggested  were  of 
value  to  those  who,  like  ourselves,  think  the  consecutive  arrangement 
of  a  great  artists'  works  a  matter  of  importance. 

A  question  of  considerable  interest  was  raised  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  handiwork  of  pupils  or  assistants  appears  in  certain  of  the 
larger  and  more  elaborate  plates.  The  idea  that  Rembrandt  was  so 
assisted  is  not  a  new  one.  1^,  J.  Mariette  in  his  Abecedario  refused  to 
recognize  Rembrandt's  hand  in  the  harsh  burin  work  which  contrasts 
80  painfully  with  the  finer  parts  of  the  **  Descent  from  the  Cross." 
The  opinion  that  the  master  entrusted  much  of  the  detail  in  the 
''Ecce  Homo"  to  another  has  almost  become  traditional  in  the  British 
Museum  Print  Room.  I  have,  myself,  no  hesitation  in  attributing  the 
inferior  workmanship  in  the  large  **  Resurrection  of  Lazarus  "  to  Van 
Vliet ;  but  in  all  discussion  cai'e  must  be  taken  not  to  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  only  comparatively  unimportant  parts  of  the  several  plates  have 
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been  thus  entrusted  to  inferior  hands,  and  that  we  are  not  called  upon 
to  repudiate  a  print,  because  an  artist  of  less  ability  has  been  allowed 
to  execute  a  pait,  any  more  than  we  should  refuse  to  reconiize  a 
Bubens,  for  instance,  because  we  had  clear  evidence  that  he  did  not 
cover  every  inch  of  his  vast  canvasses  with  his  own  brush. 

Among  so  many  works  of  the  highest  class  it  is  difficult  to  make  a 
selection,  but  for  rarity  and  excellence,  or  both  combined,  the  following 
deserve  to  be  recorded ; — 

Coniribuied  by  8,'  Addington,  Esq, — 

The  Sp.vsish  Gipsy,  a  finer  impression  than  the  one  which 
appeared  at  the  Hume  sale  last  year. 

Contributed  hy  Henry  Brodhurstf  Esq. — 

The  second  (really  the  third)  state  of  the  *'Ecce  Homo,"  very 
fine  impression. 

Lakqe  L.VNDSCAPE  WITH  THE  MiLL  Sail.  I  ouly  know  one  impres- 
sion of  the  plate  which  could  be  compared  with  this,  it  is  in 
the  collection  of  Monsieur  Dutuit.  Mr.  Brodhuret's  Landscape 
WITH  Cottage  and  Dutch  Hay  Barn  is  of  nearly  equal  merit. 

Cottage  with  White  Pales,  first  state,  extremely  fine  and  in  good 
condition. 

The  Three  Trees,  on  India  paper,  of  the  highest  excellence. 

A  Grotto,  first  state,  a  brilliant  impression. 

Bembrandt  DRAwmo :  the  late  Mr.  William  Smith  considered  this 
one  of  the  best  impressions  of  the  plate  ho  had  ever  met  with. 

The  Three  Crosses,  first  state,  superb. 

The  Old  Haaring,  a  finer  impression  does  not  exist.  This  is  the 
impiession  with  broad  untrimmed  margin  which  appeared  at 
Manchester  in  1857,  and  again  at  Leeds  in  1868. 

Contributed  by  Edward  Cheney^  Esq. — 

J^vN  AssELYN,  first  state,  completed  in  crayon  by  Rembrandt. 

Janus  Lutma,  also  thus  completed.  Two  very  valuable  prints 
of  the  greatest  interest  and  beauty. 

From  tk&  Collection  of  St.  John  Defit,  Esq. — 

The  Ai^'GEL  Appkvring  to  the  Shepherds,  finished  state,  perfect. 

The  Three  Trees,  on  white  paper,  a  magnificent  impression. 

The  Presentation,  in  Bembrandt's  dark  manner,  unusually  rich 
in  colour. 

From  Momieur  Eugene  Dutuit^s  Collection. — 

The  small  grey  landscape  called  The  House  with  a  Large 
Tree,  AVilson  204,  Bl.  310.  Extremely  rai-e  and  not  less 
lovely. 

*'  The  Hundred  Guilder,"  first  state,  from  the  Palmer  and  Price 
collections. 

Portrait  of  Bembrandt  on  a  high  and  narrow  plvte,  a  print  nut 
known  to  Bartsch  or  Wilson,  and  hitherto  supposed  to  be  unique. 
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Frmn  Richard  Fisher,  Esq.-- 
A  veiy  fine  impression  of  the  Presentation  in  the  Vaulted 

Temple,  second  state. 
Large  Kvndscape  with  Cottage  and  Dutch  Hay  Babn,  of  equal 

merit  to  the  one  exhibited  by  Mr.  Brodhurst. 

"The  Hundred  Guilder,"  second  state,  of  the  greatest  excellence. 

The  Hetf.  D.  Griffiths^  Warden  of  Wadham  — 

"  The  Hundred  Guilder,"  second  state,  white  pajoer,  a  singularly 
beautiful  impression,  without  exception  the  finest  I  have  seen 
in  this  state,  thought  by  some  even  superior  to  the  impressions 
of  the  first  state. 

Portrait  op  Van  Tolling,  first  state.  This  came  from  the  collec- 
tion of  Baron  Verstolk  de  Soelen.  Only  four  impressions  of  this 
state  are  known. 

Among  those  eontrihuled  hy  F.  Seymour  Raden,  Fsq.  were  : — 
Portrait  of  Eembbandt  with  Moustaches,  Wilson  2. 
Portrait  of  Eembrandt  leaning  on  a  Stone  Sill,  first  and  second 
states,  both  extremely  fine  and  possessing  the  additional  interest 
of  having  been  worked  on  in  pencil  by  Eembrandt's  own  hand. 

Eembrandt's  Mill^  probably  the  richest  impression  existing  of 
this  plate. 

A  Woman  in  a  Large  Hood,  Wilson  353,  two  impressions. 
Gharl&s  Blanc  calls  this  ''  La  femme  de  Eembrandt  malade  ;" 
the  second  impression  worked  on  in  bistre  by  the  master. 

St.  Francis  Praying,  second  state. 

The  Woman  with  the  Arrow,  an  impression  of  great  excellence. 

Frotn  (he  Collection  of  H,  S.  Rol/ord,  Esq. — 

Bembrandt  in  Turned -up  Hat  and  Embroidered  Mantle,  a  most 
interesting  jtnd  rare  impression,  with  Rembrandt's  name  and 
age  written  in  pencil  by  nimself. 

Rembrandt  in  an  Oval,  first  state,  the  uncut  plate,  the  only 
impression  of  this  state  in  private  hands. 

Great  Jewish  Bride,  first  state. 

A  Painter  Drawing  from  a  Model,  fijst  state,  unique. 

View  of  Omval,  an  unequalled  impression. 

John  Cornelius  Sylvius,  first  state.  I  have  seen  no  impression 
at  all  equal  to  this  in  any  collection.  Wilson  described  it  as  the 
finest  known. 

The  Burgomaster  Six,  second  and  third  states. 

EFHR.UM  Bonus,  first  and  second  states. 

*'  The  Hundred  Guilder,"  first  state. 

Village  near  the  High  Road  ;  or.  The  Three  Cottages,  first, 
second  and  third  states. 

The  series  of  small  landscapes ;  first  and  second  states. 
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GlTB  LOBD  BEFOBE  FiLATE,  first  StatO. 

PoBTBAiT  OF  CoppENOL,  Wilson's  second  state.  All  these  im- 
pressions were  of  the  very  greatest  beauty  and  in  splendid 
condition,  among  the  richest  gems  of  the  exhibition. 

Frm,  the  GoUection  of  R.  P,  Roupell,  Esq,,  Q.C— 

A  Man  Meditating,  in  Bembrandt's  dark  manner  ;  this  and  an 
equally  fine  impression  from  the  same  plate,  from  the  collection 
of  J.  Webster,  Esq.,  were  hung  togetner.  Mr.  Webster  also 
sent  two  rich  impressions  of  the  St.  Jebome,  in  the  dark  manner, 
first  and  second  states. 

JFi-otn  the  Oollection  of  the  late  Danhy  Seymour,  JSsq, — 
The  first  and  second  states  of  Jesus  Chbist  Entombed,  very  fine. 

A  superb  portrait,  in  oil,  of  Eembbandt  by  himself,  was  kindly 
contributed  by  Lord  Fortarlington ;  and  a  grisaille  of  the  "Eoce 
Homo,"  the  design  for  the  etching,  by  Lady  Eaetlake. 

Visitors  who  acquainted  themselves  with  the  treasures  displayed, 
will  think  this  list  far  too  short.  I  am  aware  that  many  are  omitted 
which  might  well  have  been  introduced,  but  to  enumerate  them  all 
would  have  unduly  lengthened  this  notice.  Probably  such  a  collection 
has  not  been  seen  before  or  will  ever  be  brought  together  again. 
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Commanicated  by  JOSEPH  BAIN,  F.S.A.  Scot. 

^'A  tresnoble  Boy  Dengleterre  Siro  Edward  qe  Dieu  le  garde 
mustrent  Johan  Le  peintur  de  Blida  Et  Beatrice  sa  ffeme  qe  encontre 
la  pees  nostre  Seigneur  le  Boy  Tint  Stefne  Atteyate  de  Blid  le  iour 
de  la  Seint  Marie  Magdalene  qe  drein  fat  a  la  meseun  le  auaunt  dit 
Johan  et  luy  dona  saut  et  luy  prist  par  le  col  et  luy  lia  de  son 
chaperoun  et  a  poy  luy  avoyt  estrangie.  et  yileynement  luy  detira. 
Vint  la  femme  le  auauntd  [it]  Johan,  beatriee  par  noun,  et  deliuera 
son  baroun  de  les  mains  auauntdit  esteuene.  Et  autre  forth  vint 
Stefne  auaunt  nomee  le  Lundy  prochein  apres  la  feste  S[eint  Pi]  ere 
ad  uineula  et  dona  saut  a  beatriee  la  ffeme  auauntdit  Johan  et  male- 
ment  la  batyet  et  la  nafrist  perilousen  . .  • .  plusors  lues  de  son  corps 
et  la  mayhema  et  la  lessa  com  mort.  Et  estre  cestes  Esteuene  auant 
nomee  et  Boger  le  keu  son  frere  manacent  les  auant  ditz  de  vie  et  de 
membre  Dunt  ly  auant  dit  Johan  et  beatriee  sa  femme  prient  de 
grante  et  de'  dreyt  le  tel  trespas  pur  Dieu  et  la  gratiouse  Virgine 
Marie,  et  de  tous  seynz  et  quil  pussent  viure  in  pees." 

(No  endorsement). 

The  above  document,  supplying  contractions,  is  No.  4685  of  the 
MS.  collection  of  Boyal  Letters,  &c.,  preserved  in  the  Public  Becord 
Office.  It  affords  a  curious  example  of  the  direct  access  which  in  those 
days  the  humblest  had  to  the  king.  Blyth  in  Nottinghamshire  was  a 
well-  known  halting  place  on  the  road  to  the  north,  and  Edward  I  was 
no  doubt  on  one  of  his  numerous  journeys  on  Scots*  affairs  when  this 
matter  was  submitted  to  him.  John  the  Painter,  sitting  quietly  in  his 
house  on  S.  Mary  Magdalene's  day  (22nd  July),  possibty  intending  to 
go  to  church,  was  violently  assaulted,  half  strangled,  and  villanously 
handled  by  Steven  Atteyate  his  neighbour.  His  good  wife  Beatrice 
delivered  him,  and  probably  drove  Stephen  off  the  premises  with  some 
household  implement.  The  latter,  however,  nourished  his  wrath  for 
ten  days  or  so,  and  on  the  Monday  after  the  Feast  of  S.  Peter  ad 
Yincula  (1st  Aug.)  assaulted  in  a  most  ungallant  manner  poor  Beatrice, 
and,  inflicting  many  wounds  on  her  body,  maimed  and  left  her  for  dead. 
Moreover  he  and  his  brother  Boger  le  Keu  also  threatened  the  luckless 
couple  with  loss  of  life  or  member.  Quite  a  case  for  royal  intervention 
and  swift  justice,  which  was  doubtless  administered,  though  no  record 
appears  on  the  petition,  which  seems  in  all  probability  to  have  been 
written  by  the  parson  of  Blyth  on  behalf  of  his  aggrieved  parishioners. 
It  is  on  a  small  square  piece  of  parchment,  much  browned  by  age. 

The  next  document,  from  the  same  collection  (No.  3280),  is  from  the 
Prior  and  Chapter  of  S.  Malo  on  a  different  subject.  Supplying  con- 
tractions, it  runs  thus  : — 

"  Serenissimo  Principi . . , ,  E . .  del  gracia  illustrissimo  Beg^  An- 
glorum  . .  Duci  Aquitanie  et  GLiensium  principi  . .  Prior  et  Capitulum 
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ac  Officialis  Sancti  Maclonis  de  insula. .  Salutem  et  paratam  in  omnibus 
yoluntatem  ad  sua  beneplacita  et  mandata  . .  Gum  intelleximus  quod 
vestri  preposeti  seu  justiciarii  de  Portemue  in  Anglia  nauem  Sancti 
Marie  de  Sancto  Maclonio  de  insula  cuius  nauis  Guillermus  Aubant 
ciuis  Macloniensis  later  presencium  est  magister  arrestauerunt  et 
detineant  arrestatam  cum  vinis  existentibus  in  eadem  pro  eo  quod  ipsi 
asserunt  ut  intelleximus  quod  nauis  et  vina  predicta  sunt  hominum 
vestrorum  de  Vasconia  seu  pars  aliqua  eorundem  Nouerit  vestra 
serenitas  yeneranda  qUod  dicta  nauis  est  dicti  magistri  et  quorundam 
aliorum  ciuium  macloniensium.  Nee  in  ipsa  naui  habet  aliquis  de 
Yasconia  partem  ullam.  Et  de  dictis  vinis  sunt  sex  dolia  et  due  pipe 
dicti  magistri  . .  decem  dolia  Nicholai  pillart  . .  viginti  duo  dolia  et 
due  pipe  Eadulphi  genchan  . .  ununi  dolium  Stephani  lostouchie  . . 
uuum  dolium  ionannis  do  Oapella  . .  unum  dolium  Eadulphi  Dinandi 
. .  unum  dolium  Guillermi  Lai  we  . .  unum  dolium  Alani  Cucu  . . 
unum  dolium  iohannis  richardi  . .  unum  dolium  iordani  burlion  .  • 
due  dolia  iohannis  Anglici  . .  duo  dolia  ioheinnis  Jahennis  .  unum 
dolium  Peirote  Eanulphi  . ,  unum  dolium  robini  de  Paluel  ciyium 
macloniensium  Et  quatuor  dolia  Eadulphi  iouuin  et  ioi:annis  eueni  de 
dolensi  dyocesi  nautarum  dicte  nauis  de  quibus  vinis  nichil  debent 
alicui  Yasconi  dicti  ciues  ne  predicti  magister  Nicholaus  Pillart 
Eadulphus  Genchon,  Stephanus  lestouchie  Johannes  de  Capella 
radulphus  Dinandi  Guillermus  Lalote  AJanus  Cucu  Johannes  Eichardi 
et  Jordanus  burlon  nobis  asseruerunt  per  sua  iuramenta  quae  super 
hiis  recepimus  ab  eisdem  Et  ut  acccpimus  a  pluiibus  aliis  fidedignis 
quibus  £dem  super  hiis  adhibemus  Eesiduum  vero  dictorum  sunt  ut 
nobis  datum  sint  intcUigere  quorundam  burgensium  de  Sancto  iaoobo 
de  beuron  Dyocesis  Abbrincensis  hominum  illustrissimi  principis 
Domini  Eegis  Francie  et  quorundam  burgensium  de  Dinanno  Mac- 
loniensis Dyocesis  hominum  uobilis  viri  domini  Ducis  britannie  undo 
serenitatem  vestram  in  Domino  commendantes  Eequirimus  et  Eogamus 
quatinus  de  Serenitati  vestro  pLiceat  dictam  nauem  et  vina  predicta 
saltem  ciuium  macloniensium  predictorum  facere  liberari  ..  Datae 
apud  Sanctum  Maclonium  de  insula  Alannie  et  in  remotis  agente 
Eeuerendo  in  Christo  Patre  et  domino  Macloniensi  episcopo  die 
Yeneris  ante  festum  Purificacionis  Beate  Marie  Yirginis  anno 
Domini  M**  CC°  octogesimo  non[o]."  (No  endorsement). 

This  is  written  in  a  fine  clear  hand,  the  ink  a  good  deal  faded 
towards  the  endi  The  St.  Mary  of  St.  Male,  William  Aubant,  master, 
had  been  captured  by  the  Portsmouth  authorities  under  the  belief  that 
she  and  her  ca^o  of  wines  were  the  property  of  Edward's  men  of 
Gascony.  The  Prior  and  Chapter  state  the  contrary,  and  give  a 
minute  list  of  the  shippers,  chiefly  citizens  of  St.  Male.  The  master, 
who  is  the  bearer  of  the  letter  to  the  king,  and  two  of  the  sailors,  are 
also  shippers.  The  name  of  one  of  these  men,  "John  the  son  of 
Evan,"  shows  his  Breton  origin.  Saint  James  de  Beuvron,  some  of 
the  burgesses  of  which  are  said  to  be  part  owners  of  the  wine,  is  a 
border  town  of  Normandy  on  the  Breton  frontier,  and  as  a  fortress 

Elayed  an  important  part  in  the  war  which  saw  the  English  expelled 
rom  that  province.  According  to  a  charter  cited  by  Mabillon,  the 
castle  was  built  by  William  the  Conqueror  in  1067.  It  stood  on  the 
edge  of  a  steep  and  narrow  valley,  and  some  remains  of  walls  and 
bastions  still  attest  its  strength.  Dinan,  an  ancient  seat  of  the  dukes 
of  Brittany,  is  better  known. 
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In  consequence  of  the  serious  illness  of  the  Honoraxy  Becretarj, 
Mr.  Burtt,  no  Meetings  were  held  in  Noyember  and  December,  by 
order  of  the  Council. 


VOL.  xxxiy. 
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Among  the  many  losses  the  ArchaDological  Institute  has  been  called 
of  late  to  sustain  there  is  not  one  which  will  have  been  more  widely 
felt  and  more  sincerely  deplored  than  that  of  its  late  Honorary 
Secretaxy,  Mr.  Joseph  Burtt.  From  his  long  connection  with  the 
Institute,  of  which  he  was  a  valued  member,  and  contributor  to  its 
proceedings  for  some  years  before  he  entered  upon  his  official  engage- 
ment as  Secretary;  few  were  more  completely  identified  with  our  body, 
and  none  have  ever  laboured  with  greater  diligence,  and  more  zeal 
and  intelligence  for  its  welfare.  Becoming  Honorary  Secretary  in 
1862,  Mr.  Burtt  was  for  years,  as  has  been  truly  said,  ''the  prime 
mover  and  guiding  spirit"  in  all  the  operations  of  the  Society.  The 
arrangements  for  the  monthly  meetings,  and  the  difficult  task  of 
securing  suitable  memoirs  for  reading,  and  objects  of  interest  for 
exhibition,  devolved  upon  him,  and  like  all  that  he  undertook,  how- 
ever wearisome,  was  performed  with  untiring  energy  and  never-failing 
good  humour. 

To  Mr.  Burtt  also,  after  failure  of  health  compelled  the  late 
Mr.  Albert  Way  to  retire  from  that  duty,  was  year  by  year  entrusted 
the  responsible  and  anxious  task  of  organizing  and  carrying  out  the 
Annual  Congresses,  and  to  his  tact  and  courtesy,  together  with  his 
clear  head  and  calm  business-like  habits,  the  success  of  these  gather- 
ings has  been  mainly  due.  Few  could  have  executed  the  preliminary 
duty  of  visiting  the  proposed  place  of  meeting,  stimulating  tne  languid, 
encouraging  the  desponding,  and  awakening  a  general  interest  in  the 
coming  visit  of  the  Institute,  with  so  much  delicacy  and  judgment  as  our 
lamented  friend.  The  writer  of  this  notice  has  on  several  occasions  been 
associated  with  Mr.  Burtt  in  the  correspondence  and  other  arrangements 
for  the  Annual  Meeting,  as  well  as  in  carrying  these  arrangements 
into  effect,  and  he  can  truly  say  that  he  never  Knew  one  with  whom 
his  unfailing  good  sense  and  good  nature  made  it  more  pleasant  to 
work,  and  who  impressed  one  more  with  the  sense  of  earnest  determi- 
nation and  hopeful  courage.  In  the  face  of  all  difficulties,  Mr.  Burtt's 
resolve  was  that  each  meeting  as  it  came  should  be  a  success ;  nor  was 
he  ever  greatly  disappointed. 

During  Mr.  Albert  Way's  ^adually  failing  health,  the  task  of 
editing  the  Journal  of  the  Institute  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  Burtt,  who 
became  more  and  more  responsible  for  it,  until  ultimately  the  whole 
burden  devolved  upon  him.  His  untiring  energy  found  a  congenial 
exercise  in  bringing  up  the  arrears  of  the  publication,  and  makme  it 
increasingly  worthy  of  the  Society,  whose  organ  it  was.  In  uiis 
Mr.  Burtt  was  ably  seconded  by  several  lea£ng  members  of  the 
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lostitate,  and  the  growing  exceUenoe  of  the  Joamals  during  the  two 
or  three  years  preceding  his  decease  was  most  marked.  Another 
▼eiy  laborious  work  undertaken  by  him,  in  addition  to  his  other 
labours,  was  the  preparation  of  the  index  to  the  volumes  of  the 
"  Archeeological  Journal,"  from  its  commencement.  He  was  engaged 
upon  this  when  his  fatal  illness  began.  It  is  satisfactory  to  be  able 
to  state  that  our  lamented  friend's  unfinished  work  has  been  taken 
up  by  the  able  hands  of  8ir  John  Maclean,  and  will,  it  is  hoped,  be 
before  very  long  in  the  hands  of  the  Subscribers.  This  Index  will 
show  how  largely  the  Journal  has  been  indebted  to  Mr.  Burtt's  pen. 
But  his  acknowledged  contributions  only  show  a  small  portion  of 
the  labour  bestowed  by  him  in  working  up  the  rough  material 
furnished  by  others  into  a  form  suitable  for  appearance  in  its  pages. 

Mr.  Burtt  was  also  a  contributor  of  archseological  articles  to  the 
GeniUmanU  Ma^Mtne  and  the  Athenaum.  A  paper  of  his  appeared  in 
the  '' Archseologia  Cantiana,"  vol.  vi. 

The  second  volume  of  the  ''  Miscellany"  published  by  the  Camden 
Society  contains  <'  the  Household  Expenses  of  John  of  Brabant"  (son 
of  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  and  husband  of  Margaret,  daughter  of 
Edward  I)  and  '*  Thomas  and  Henry  of  Lancaster"  (sons  of  the 
Mngf  s  brother,  Edmund  Earl  of  Lancaster),  in  the  vear  1292-3,  from 
the  original  roll  in  the  Chapter  House,  from  which  place  the  Intro- 
duction is  dated  "  Dec.  1852." 

We  have  spoken  of  Mr.  Burtt  hitherto  only  in  connection  with 
the  ArchiBological  Institute,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  his 
archaeological  reputation  was  won  in  another  field,  before  he  became 
officially  connected  with  our  body.  Bom  in  1818,  he  commenced  his 
life-work  when  a  lad  of  fourteen,  under  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  in  the 
Chapter  House  at  Westminster.  ''  Under  that  able  and  learned 
antiquaiT,"  to  quote  an  appreciative  notice  that  appeared  shortly  after 
his  death  in  the  Athenaeum,  ''he  served  his  apprenticeship,  being 
chiefly  employed  on  work  connected  with  the  Eecord  Commission 
until  the  year  1840,  when  he  was  appointed  to  a  clerkship  in  the 
New  Eecord  Establishment.  He  continued  his  labours  for  many 
years  at  the  Chapter  House,  arranging  and  making  inventories  of  the 
valuable  collection  of  ancient  records  formerly  stored  in  that  depository. 
In  August  1851  he  was  promoted  to  an  assistant  keepership  of  the 
second  class,  and  was  made  a  first  class  assistant  keeper  in  June  1859. 
About  this  time  he  superintended  the  removal  to  the  new  Eecord 
Office,  and  the  arrangement  therein  of  the  vast  mass  of  documents 
which  had  been  lying  (many  of  them  in  a  state  of  disorder)  for 
centuries  in  the  Old  Chapter  House."  The  calendaring  of  the 
Chancery  Eecords  of  Durham  was  a  task  in  which  he  was  engaged 
for  many  years  in  addition  to  his  other  official  duties. 

Mr.  Burtt  had  very  few  equals  as  a  decipherer  of  ancient  documents. 
The  writer  of  this  notice  made  his  first  personal  acquaintance  with 
Mr.  Burtt  in  this  character.  He  was  examining  some  rolls  of  Isabella 
de  Fortibus,  connected  with  her  possessions  in  tilie  Isle  of  Wight,  and 
was  baffled  by  some  mediaeval  contractions.  The  document  was  shewn 
to  some  able  palaeographists  belonmi^  to  the  office  in  vain,  and  the 
ciy  arose,  ''Send  for  Burttj^  he'll  mSke  it  out."  Mr.  Burtt's  attendance 
was  requested,  and  without  a  moment's  hesitation  the  words  were  read 
off.  On  another  occasion  the  writer  remembers  taking  to  Mr.  Burtt 
a  dirty  crumpled  piece  of  parchment  covered  with  writing  by  an 
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illiterate  hand,  in  pale  ink,  with  the  remark  <*  Here's  something  that  I 
think  will  baffle  you."  But  the  apparently  illegible  document  was 
specNiily  deciphered,  almost  as  easily  as  if  it  had  been  written  in  a 
clerkly  hand. 

Mr.  Burtt  was  always  most  ready  to  devote  his  archseological  and 
paleeographical  knowledge  to  the  service  of  others.  For  some  years  he 
was  employed  in  his  {>rivate  capacity  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Westmmster  in  examining  and  describing  the  muniments  connected 
with  that  ancient  monastic  foundation.  He  also  performed  the  same 
services  to  a  minor  extent  for  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Lincoln 
Cathedral.  Some  of  the  interesting  historical  documents  discovered 
by  him  in  this  latter  collection  have  been  printed  and  illustrated  in 
thepages  of  this  Journal. 

Floriculture  was  Mr.  Burtt's  favourite  recreation.  Both  at  Brixton, 
and  afterwards  at  Tulse  HDl,  he  was  accustomed  to  devote  his  mornings 
and  evenings  to  his  garden  with  great  success.  Chrysanthemums  were 
his  especiiu  hobby,  and  he  took  ereat  pride  in  the  varied  hues  and 
perfect  forms  of  his  favourites,  which  he  tended  and  sheltered  with 
affectionate  care. 

As  a  friend  and  colleague  Mr.  Burtt  secured  the  respect  and 
affection  of  all  with  whom  he  was  connected.  His  well-stored  mind, 
his  genial  character,  his  forgetfulness  of  self,  and  readiness  to  oblige, 
endeared  him  to  all  who  knew  him,  who  feel  that  his  premature 
decease  has  left  a  mp  in  the  circle  of  the  friends  that  it  will  be 
impossible  ever  to  ml  up.  The  loss  to  the  Arclucological  Institute  of 
one  who  had  its  interests  so  zealously  at  heart,  and  who  laboured  so 
untiringly  and  intelligently  for  their  promotion,  is  incalculable;  though 
happilv  not  so  entire^^  irreparable  as  that  sustained  by  his  widow  and 
large  family. 

E.  V. 
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ANNALS  OP  WINCHCOMBE   AND  SUDELEY,  hy  Emma  Dent.     London 
Marray,  1877. 

It  is  very  gratifying  when  owners  of  historic  sites  take  such  an 
interest  in  them  as  has  been  so  lovingly  shewn  by  Mrs.  Dent  m  her 
**  Annals  of  Winchcombe  and  Sudeley."  Few  places  have  witnessed 
greater  vicissitudes  than  Sudeley  Castle.  We  will  not  dwell  upon  the 
pre-historic  description  of  the  district,  and  the  evidences  of  Koman 
occupation  so  profusely  found  on  the  Sudeley  estate,  as  illustrated  by  a 

Eoman  villa  found  on 
Wadfield  farm  in  1 863, 
the  ground  plan  of 
which,  together  with  a 
fine  pavement,  is  given 
by  Mrs.  Dent.  Nor  will 
we  linger  over  the  tragic 
history  of  the  Saxon 
rule  in  Winchcombe, 
as  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  of  Mercia, 
where  Offa  founded  a 
nunnery  in  787.  This 
was  soon  afterwards 
superseded  by  a  monas- 
tery of  the  great  Bene- 
dictine Order,  and  the 
legends,  traditions,  and 
superstitions  connected 
with  its  early  history 
are  very  pleasantly 
related  by  our  author, 
who  prints,  at  length, 
the  life  of  St.  Kenehn, 
from  the  Saxon  MS.  in 
the  Bodleian  Library. 

The  early  history  of 
SudeleyCastle,in  which 
our  interest  more  parti- 
cularly centres,  is  very 
obscure.  It  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  Domesday 
Survey,  and  hence  it 
was,  probably,  one  of 
the    manv    adulterine 

WestVlcwof  EmUtdedTower.  ^^^^^    J^^^    .^  ^^ 

troublous  time  of  King  Stephen.  No  trace  of  works  so  early  can 
now,  however,  be  found,  uides.**  a  portion  of  a  low  embattled  tower, 
now  forming  a  part  of  a  cellar,  be  of  that  date,  as  it  was  considered 
to  be  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  when  making  a  survey  of  the  castle  in  1854. 
The  number  of  castles  erected  for  purposes  of  offence  and  defence 
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without  license  during  the  civil  war  between  the  Empress  Maud  and 
Stephen  was  very  great,  and  many  of  tiiem  were  dismantled  and 
destroyed  in  the  following  reign.  Hence  it  is  not  surprising  that  few 
remains  of  the  original  Castle  of  Sudeley  now  exist. 

Mrs.  Dent  traces  the  devolution  of  the  Manor  of  Sudeley  from  King 
Ethelred,  who  being  thereof  seized  granted  it  to  his  youngest  daughter 
Qoda,  whose  husband,  Walter  de  Nantes,  held  it  "in  right  of  the 
King."      From  the  said  Walter  it  descended  to  his  son  Balph,  called 

"the  Earl,"  whose  son  Harold 


Seal  of  Otuer  de  Sudeley. 


held  it  at  the  time  of  the  Domes- 
day Survey.  From  Harold  it  passed 
to  his  son  John,  who,  by  Grace 
daughter  of  William  Tracy,  had 
two  sons,  Ralph  and  William. 
Balph  succeeded  his  father  at 
Sudeley,  and  William,  the  younger 
son,  who  assumed  frx>m  his  mother 
the  name  of  Tracy,  was  one  of  the 
murderers  of  St.  Thomas  (Becket) 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Ralph 
died  in  1192,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Otuer  (usually  called  Otwell), 
his  son  and  heir,  who  granted 
certain  landsinBlakepitto  Winch- 
cOmbe  Priory,  the  charter  of  which 
is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum 
with  its  seal  appendant.^  Otuer, 
dying  s.p.,  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  Kalpb,  whose  son  Ralph 
succeeded  him  having  livery  of 
siezin  in  1222.  Mrs.  Dent  favours 
us  also  with  the  seal  of  this  Ralph, 
as  appended  to  a  charter  also  in 
the  British  Museum.* 

From  the  last  named  Ralph  the 
castle  and  manor  descended  to  his 
great  grandson  John  de  Sudeley, 
who  died  in  1340,  leaving  by  bis 
wife  Alianora  (called  by  Mrs.  Dent 
"  Eleanor")  daughter  of  the  Lord 
Scales,  an  only  son  of  his  own 
name,  and  two  daughters  Joan 
and  Margery.  John  died  in  1367 
s.p.,  when  Thomas  Boteler  son 
of  his  eldest  sister  Joan,  who  had 
married  William  Boteler  of 
Wemme,  and  Mareery  younger 
sister  of  the  aforesaid  John,  were 
found  to  be  his  nearest  heirs. 
In  the  partition  of  the  estates, 
the  Castle  and  Manor  of  Sudeley 


Seal  of  Ralph  de  Sudeley. 


1  Sloane  Charters  xxxiii,  3. 
3  Addl.  Charters  xx,  395. 
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fell  to  the  share  of  Thomas  Boteler,  who,  eyentually,  by  the  death 
of  his  aunt  Margery,  beoame  sole  heir,  but  though  inheriting 
the  Barony  he  was  never  summoned  to  Parliament.  Kalph  son  of 
Thomas  and  Joan,  Mrs.  Dent  tells  us,  was  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
owners  of  the  casiJe.  He  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  the  French 
wars,  and  held  several  high  offices  of  state .  In  1 44 1  he  was,  by  letters 
patent,  created  Baron  Boteler  of  Sudeley.  He  rebuilt  the  castle,  chiefly 
irom  snoils  taken  in  the  war.  Portmare  Tower,  according  to  tradition, 
derived  its  name  from  the  French  Admiral  whom  Boteler  had  made 
prisoner,  and  whose  ransom  was  given  to  him  by  the  kin^. 

Lord  Boteler  was  also  a  great  benefactor  to  the  neighbourmg  churches, 
and,  among  other  works  of  charity,  rebuilt  the  church  of  Winchcombe. 
He  was,  however,  a  stout  Lancastrian,  and  after  the  result  of  the  battles 
of  Bamet  and  Tewkesbury,  of  course,  fell  into  discredit,  and  eventually 
was  obliged,  at  the  demand  of  King  Edward  lY,  to,  convey  his  castle 
of  Sudeley,  which  he  had  with  so  much  affection  and  cost  re-edifled, 
to  certain  persons  who,  the  year  following,  conveyed  the  castle  and 
manor  together  with  the  advowson  of  the  church,  to  Bichard  Duke  of 
Gloucest^.  Bichard  in  1478  exchanged  them  with  the  king  for  the 
Castle  of  Bichmond,  in  Yorkshire,  but  on  his  accession  to  the  crown 
tiiey  again  fell  into  his  hands.  After  the  battie  of  Bosworth  they 
passed  to  Henry,  Earl  of  Bichmond,  and  were  granted  to  his  uncle 
J  aspar  Tudor,  upon  whose  death  in  1497  s.p.,  they  again  reverted  to 
the  crown. 

Mrs.  Dent  refers  to  the  great  festival  in  dedication  of  the  Monastery 
of  Winchcombe  by  King  Kenulf  when  she  supnoses  St.  Kenelm 
was  baf)tized,  and  when  Kenulph  at  the  high  altar  liberated  Eadbert, 
who  being  of  royal  blood  had  become  professed,  but  had  left  his 
cell  and  assumed  the  crown  of  Kent,  and  had  been  defeated  and 
taken  prisoner  by  the  King  of  Mercia.  On  the  morrow  after  the 
dedication  there  was  a  great  hunting  party,  and  according  to  tradition 
the  king  Anally  took  leave  of  his  guests  on  Gleve  Down,  where  a  stone 
was  erected  to  commemorate  the  event.  On  this  stone  Camden  says 
there  was  a  rude  inscription  on  the  upper  side,  and  Mrs.  Dent  states 
that  there  is  now  an  inscription  on  the  same  side^  ''  seemingly  not  long 
since  cut  with  a  tool,  in  Boman  characters,  called  '  Huddlestone's 
Table.'  "  She  does  not,  however,  show  any  connection  between  the 
Huddlestone  family  and  this  district.    This  we  can  supply. 

The  manor  and  castle  of  Sudeley,  &c.,  being  in  the  hand  of 
Henry  YII  by  the  death  of  his  uncle,  by  letters  patent,  dated  4  Sept. 
1605,'  a  grant  was  made  to  John  Huddleston,  ^^ight  of  the  Boyal 
Body,  for  life  of  the  manor  and  lordship  of  Sudeley,  together  with 
the  advowson  of  the  church,  and  lands,  &c.,  in  Sudeley,  Todryngton, 
Stanley,  Grette  Gretton,  Catesthorp,  and  Newnton  in  oo.  Gloucester, 
described  as  late  the  property  of  Balph  Boteler  and  Alice  his  wife, 
and  of  a  rent  of  one  hundred  shillings  per  annum,  payable  to  the  king 
for  the  herbage  and  pannage  of  Sudeley  Park ;  also  all  the  posses- 
sions of  the  king  within  the  said  manor  and  villes  (the  Castle 
of  Sudeley  excepted)  with  all  courts  and  all  other  privilesfes.  He 
was  also  exonerated  from  the  repair  and  support  of  the  castle, 
the  custody  of  which  was  included  in  the  grant  Sir  John  Huddleston 
died  soon  afterwards,  and  it  was  doubtless  some  incident  during 
his  brief  occupation  which  led   to   the  inscription  referred  to  by 

1  Fat.  Kolls,  2l8t  Henry  YII,  part  3,  ql  16. 
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Mrs.  Dent.  We  may  also  add  to  Mrs.  Dent's  account  the  fact  that 
the  lands  of  Sudeley,  as  above  described,  being  again  in  the  king's 
hands,  by  letters  patent  dated  29th  Mardi  1508-9,'  were  granted,  in 
mortmain,  to  Bichard  Kedderm3m8ter  the  Abbot  and  the  Canons  of 
the  monastery  of  St.  Mary  and  St.  Kenelm  of  Winchecombe,  which 
grant  was  vacated  and  the  patent  surrendered  on  Idth  November  1510, 
&om  which  time  the  lands  remained  vested  in  the  crown  until  granted, 
together  with  the  then  lately  dissolved  monastery  of  Winchcombe, 
to  Sir  Thomas  Seymour,  afterwards  created  Lord  Seymour  of  Sudeley. 
We  must  here  briefly  advert  to  the  Abbey  of  Winchcombe.  Among 
the  most  able  of  her  abbots  was  Bichard  Kidderminster,  the  last 
but  one,  whom  we  have  just  mentioned,  who  was  appointed  in  1488. 
Willis  says:  "He  was  a  learned  man,  and  by  his  wise  govern- 
ment and  his  encouragement  of  virtue  and  good  letters  made  the 
Monastery  flourish  so  much  that  it  was  equal  to  a  little  University." 
Abbot  Eadderminster  was  an  eloquent  preacher,  and  he  vehemently 
opposed  the  statute  of  4th  Henry  VIII  depriving  the  clergy  of  certain 
privileges,  preaching  against  it  at  Paul's  Cross.  What,  however,  is 
more  to  our  present  purpose,  he  wrote  a  History  of  the  Monastery 
from  the  time  King  Kenulph  founded  the  Church  to  the  Abbot's  own 
day.  The  history  of  this  work  is  very  singular.  After  the  dissolution 
of  the  Abbey  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  farmer,  who  produced  it  at  an 

assize  at  Gloucester  in 
support  of  some  claim 
he  nad  made.  Sir 
William  Morton,  the 
then  Lord  of  the  site  of 
Winchcombe  Abbey, 
was  present,  who,  by 
some  means,  got  it 
out  of  the  farmer's 
hands,  and  taking  it 
to  his  chambers  in  the 
Temple  it  was  even- 
tually destroyed  in 
the  Great  lire  of 
London,  but  fortu- 
nately Dugdale  had 
previously  made  some 
extracts  m>m  it.  To 
Abbot  Kidderminster 
succeeded  Bichard 
Ancelme,  who  with 
his  monks  in  1539 
surrendered  the  Ab- 
bey to  the  King,  the 
revenues  being  valued 
at  £759  lis.  9d.per 
annum.  The  Abbey 
being  included  in  the 
grant  to  Sir  Thomas 

3  Pat.  RoU,  24th  Henry 
Seal  of  Abbot  Ancdme.  VII,  part  1,  m.  18. 
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Seymour,  the  whole  of  the  buildings,  except  the  Abbot's  house,  were 
by  him  taken  down  and  destroyed,  so  that  scarcely  a  fragment  now 
remains  to  mark  the  site  of  this  once  famous  house,  one  of  the  three 
mitred  abbeys  in  the  county  of  Gloucester. 

We  must  not  omit  to  notice  the  tomb  of  St.  Kenelm.  Leland  says 
that :  "  There  lay  buried  in  the  east  part  of  the  church  of  the  Monasteiy 
of  Winchcombe  Kenulphus  and  Kenelmus,  the  father  and  sonne,  both 
Kings  of  Merches."  In  1815  Mr.  Williams,  then  of  the  Abbey  House, 
made  extensive  excayations  on  what  was  supposed  to  be  the  site  of  the 
ancient  abbey.  The  foundations  of  the  church  were  clearly  traced, 
and  several  ponderous  stone  coffins,  containing  the  remains  of  human 
skeletons,  were  discovered,  but  the  circumstiuice  which  attracted  the 
most  attention  arose  from  the  examination  of  a  small  stone  coffin  at 
the  east  end  of  the  interior  of  the  church,  close  to  the  side  of  another 
of  the  usual  size.  Upon  the  removal  of  the  stone  which  covered  it 
there  appeared  a  skull  with  a  few  of  the  other  larger  bones,  and  a  very 
]ong-bladed  knife,  which  was  a  maus  of  rust  and  Ml  to  pieces  on  being 
handled.  These  were  believed  to  be  the  remains  of  the  young  king 
Kenelm,  murdered,  as  stated  in  the  ^'  Golden  Legend,"  at  the  instance 
of  his  wicked  sister  Quenrida,  and  of  the  instrument  with  which  the 
bloody  doed  was  perpetrated ;  whilst  the  larger  coffin  was  thought  to 
contain  the  remains  of  his  father  King  Kenulf,  by  whose  side,  some  of 
the  chroniclers  tell  us,  the  body  of  his  son  was  buried. 

There  is  no  portion  of  the  hi:,tory  of  Sudeley  of  greater  interest  than 
the  short  time  in  which  it  was  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Thomas  Seymour. 
Handsome,  courtly,  courageous,  ambitious,  bold,  and,  like  most  of  his 
contemi>orarie8,  unscrupulous,  he  was  one  of  the  most  prominent 
personages  of  the  period  in  which  he  lived.  A  great  favourite  with 
King  Henry  VIII,  he  was  entrusted,  not  only  with  important  com- 
mands both  by  sea  and  land,  but  was  also  employed  in  difficult  and 
delicate  missions,  all  of  which  he  accomplished  to  the  entire  satisfaction 
of  his  capricious  master.  So  great  was  the  king's  favour  towards  him 
that  in  the  dissolution  of  the  religious  houses,  like  other  members  of 
his  family,  he  shared  largely  in  the  plunder  of  the  Church,  and  the 
king  not  only  designated  him  for  a  peerage,  but  appointed  him  one 
of  the  executors  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  his  will.  In  1547 
he  was  created  Lord  Seymour  of  Sudeley,  and  received,  by  the  gift)t 
his  nephew,  Edward  VI,  the  Castle  and  Manor  of  Sudeley,  and  the 
possessions  of  the  dissolved  Abbey  of  Winchcombe.  His  ambition 
led  him  to  aspire  successively  to  the  hands  of  the  Princesses  Mary  and 
Elizabeth,  and  failing  in  this,  he  made  advances  to  the  widowed 
Queen  Katherine,  by  whom,  as  appears  from  her  letter  to  him,  now  in 
the  Sudeley  collection,  which  is  given  us  in  fac-simile  by  Mrs.  Dent, 
he  was  more  than  readily  accepted ;  the  Queen  avowing,  **  My  mynd 
was  fully  bent  tho  other  tyme  I  was  at  liberty e  "  (that  is  in  her 
previous  widowhood)   *'  to  maryo  you  before  any  man  I  know." 

The  marriage  having  taken  place,  great  preparations  were  made  at 
Sudeley  by  Seymour  to  receive,  with  fitting  splendour,  his  royal  bride. 
The  neglected  and  delapidated  castle  was  renovated,  and  suitable 
accommodation  was  carefully  provided  for  the  expectant  infant.  Here 
Seymour  and  the  Queen  lived  in  great  magnificence,  but  the  period  of 
their  felicity  was  very  short.  Katherine  gave  birth  to  a  daughter, 
and  died  in  childbed,  and  Seymour,  though  doubtless  turbulent  and 
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ambitions,  without  trial  or  proof  of  crime,  was  sent  to  the  block  by 
his  weak  and  jealous  brother. 

By  the  death  and  attainder  of  Seymour,  Sudeley  Castle  again 
reverted  to  the  Crown,  and  though  Mary,  Seymour's  infant  daughter, 
tvas  restored  in  blood  and  honours,  she  was  deprived  of  all  the  rich 
possessions  of  her  parents,  much  of  which,  including  Sudeley  Castle, 
was  secured  to  himself  by  lier  uncle  the  Marquis  of  Northampton,  but 
fell  again  to  the  Crown  upon  his  attainder  for  the  share  he  took  in  the 
cause  of  Lady  Jane  Grey.  By  Queen  Mary  it  was  conferred  upon 
Sir  John  Bridges,  who  was  created  Lord  Chandos  of  Sudeley  in  1554, 
from  whom  it  descended  to  his  grandson,  Grey  fifth  Lord  Chandos, 
who  died  in  1621,  leaving  George  his  son  and  heir  an  infant  of  a  year 
old.  He  became  of  age  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  great  rebellion, 
and  was  very  remarkable  for  his  daring  and  valour  in  the  cause  of  his 
sovereign.  Sudeley  Castle  was  several  times  taken  and  retaken,  and 
was,  at  one  period,  the  head  quarters  of  the  king,  who,  from  *'our 
camp  at  Sudeley  Castle,"  in  1643,  addressed  his  famous  letter  to  the 
County  of  Cornwall.  In  the  following  year  Sudeley  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  rebels,  and  Ijord  Chandos,  who  had  behaved  with  great  loyalty 
and  bravery  throughout  the  war,  most  unexpectedly,  and  without  any 
apparent  cause,  surrendered  himself  to  the  Parliament.  He  was 
deprived  of  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  compelled  to  take  the 
National  Covenant  and  Negative  Oath,  and  though  he  was  admitted 
to  compound  for  his  estates  Sudeley  Castle  was  not  restored  to  him, 
and  in  1649  the  Council  of  State  ordered  it  to  be  **  slighted,"  or 
rendered  untenable  as  a  military  post,  and  it  was  soon  afterwards 
entirely  demolished.  Lord  Chandos  died  in  1655,  of  the  small  pox, 
s.p.m.,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  William,  but  the  Sudeley 
estate  was  settled  upon  Jane  his  relict,  who,  by  a  second  marriage, 
carried  it  to  George  Pitt,  whose  great  grandson,  in  1776,  was  created 
Lord  Rivers  of  Sudeley  Castle. 

In  1830  the  bulk  of  the  Sudeley  estates  became  the  property,  by 
purchase,  of  Messrs.  John  and  William  Dent,  and  subsequently  liiey 
acquired  the  castle  and  remainder  of  the  land  from  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham.  Through  the  taste  and  munificent  liberality  of  the  Dent 
family,  the  Castle  and  Church  of  Sudeley  have,  from  an  almost 
shapeless  ruin,  been  restored  to  something  like  their  former  beauty 
and  grandeur,  and  Mrs.  Dent  concludes  her  annals  by  saying :  *'  Here 
I  end  my  pleasant  task,  for  pleasant  it  has  been  to  gather  up  the 
records  of  the  past,  and  retrace  Winchcombe  and  Sudeley's  many 
historic  paths  so  often  trodden  with  equal  pleasure  by  those  who  have 
gone  before.  Equal  did  I  say  ?  Nay,  that  can  never  be !  for  who 
among  them  all  have  had  the  pleasure  and  the  privilege  of  building 
up  the  waste  places,  and  seeing  life  and  beauty  creep  like  sunshine 
.once  more  over  her  crumbling  and  fallen  walls." 

Mrs.  Dent  has  exhibited  in  the  compilation  of  her  work,  extensive 
reading  and  a  vast  amount  of  research,  and  though  we  are  unable, 
wholly,  (o  agree  in  some  of  her  conclusions,  and  think  the  mass  of 
matter  she  has  so  industriously  collected  might  have  been  somewhat 
better  arranged,  we  are  gratified  in  being  able  to  state  that  we  have 
read  her  interesting  and  superbly  illustrated  book  with  great  satisfac- 
tion, and  consider  it  a  very  valuable  and  important  contribution  to  local 
history. 
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THE    FIRST   BOOK   OF   THE   TARISH  KEOISTEES   OF   ^UDRON,  by 
Gbo&oe  Bown  SiiLLETT.     Pciizancc :  Bcarc  and  Sun. 

The  book  here  printed  embraces  the  period  from  1577  to  about  1700, 
though  some  few  leaves  are  missing,  and,  notwithstanding  that  the 
parish  of  Madron,  which  is  the  mother  parish  of  Penzance,  was  not  of 
so  much  consequence  during  the  period  over  which  this  Begister 
extends  as  it  has  since  become  by  the  rapid  growth  and  just  popularity 
of  this  the  Madeira  of  England,  the  Parish  Eegisters  are  of  considerable 
interest,  and  Mr.  Millett  has  executed  his  self-imposed  task  in  a  very 
complete,  conscientious,  and  satisfactory  manner. 

The  volume  is  printed  verbatim  et  literatim^  except  that  the  constantly 
occurring  words,  **  was  baptized,"  &c.  are  omitted.  Oreat  care  has 
been  taken  to  preserve  the  varying  orthography  of  proper  names.  In 
his  valuable  preface  Mr.  MiUett  fully  describes  tne  MS.  he  prints, 
which  was  stated  by  the  vicar  of  the  parish',  more  than  half  a  century 
ago,  "  to  be  decayed,  worm-eaten,  and  perifthing,"  since  which  time 
it  has  suffered  much  from  damp,  and  still  more  from  having  been 
entrusted  to  an  ignorant  and  unskilful  binder,  who  misplaced  the 
leaves  and  so  cruelly  cut  the  edges  as  to  destroy  many  of  tlie  entries. 
Mr.  Millett  also  mentions  in  his  preface  many  unusual  Christian  names 
which  occur  in  the  Hegister,  and  points  out  that  there  is  now  a 
tendency  to  disg^se  the  sound  of  Cornish  names  in  such  a  manner 
that  we  (Comishmen)  do  not  know  them  with  their  **  foreign  ring," 
and  he  states,  what  is  worth  knowing,  that,  as  a  rule,  in  all  Cornish 
names  the  accent  is  laid  upon  the  second  syllable  in  words  of  two 
syllables,  and  on  the  next  to  the  last  on  words  of  more  than  two. 

Besides  printing  the  Eegisters  Mr.  Millett  has  added  an  appendix 
containing  a  large  collection  of  the  most  important  and  interesting 
monumental  inscriptions  in  the  church ;  a  list  of  the  incumbents  of  the 
benefice  from  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  to  the  present  time  ; 
and  extended  transcripts  of  various  original  documents  in  the  Public 
Heoord  Office,  relating  to  the  parish ;  and  he  has  also  supplied,  that 
which  greatly  enhances  the  value  of  a  work  of  this  kind,  a  very  fiill 
index. 

Mr.  ]^£illett  deserves  the  thanks  of  all  who  take  an  interest  in 
Cornish  genealogy,  and  we  heartily  wish  that  Ids  book  may  have  such 
a  sale  as  to  compensate  him  for  the  time  and  trouble  he  has  bestowed 
upon  it,  so  that  he  may  be  encouraged  to  undertake  to  edit  and  publish 
in  the  same  manner  the  Eegisters  of  some  other  Cornish  parish. 
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The  remarkable  discovery  of  a  Eoman  castrum  at  Templeborough 
has  been  so  well  described  by  Mr.  W.  Thompson  Watkin  in  a  letter 
to  the  Sheffield  Independent  that  we  gladly  reproduce  his  observations 
for  our  readers  : — 

*'  The  uncovering  of  a  Eoman  castrum  at  Templeborough  is  an  event 
which  should  create  the  deepest  interest  amongst  the  antiquaries  of 
Shefiield  and  its  neighbourhood.  For  my  own  part  I  am  quite 
sensible  that  it  will  be  the  means  of  filling  up  a  considerable  hiattis 
in  the  map  of  Eoman  Britain.  Beyond  the  fact  of  the  existence  of 
an  earthwork  at  Templeborough,  generally  supposed  to  be  Eoman, 
Anglo-Eoman  antiquaries  knew  absolutely  notlung  of  interest  in  this 
neighbourhood,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  isolated  discoveries  of 
coins,  and  the  appearance  of  small  fragments  of  Eoman  roads  here 
and  there.  The  time  has,  however,  arrived  when  these  disjointed 
fragments  of  roads  can  be  connected,  and  an  idea  formed  of  their 
course. 

"Having  long  studied  Britanno-Eoman  topography,  I  have  been 
asked  for  an  opinion  as  to  the  Eoman  name  of  the  newly  discovered 
castrum.  With  this  request  I  will  endeavour  to  comply,  but  my 
answer  must  of  necessity,  at  present,  be  confined  to  stating  proba- 
bilities. Nothing  but  further  discoveries,  especially  of  inscribed 
stones,  can  fix.  the  name  with  certainty. 

''  In  the  first  place,  then,  I  must  at  once  say  that  the  castrum  at 
Templeborough  cannot  be  an  Itinerary  station.  Every  station  named 
in  the  Itinerary  as  being  in  this  neighbourhood  has  been  long  since 
identified.  Nor  does  tSere  appear  to  be  any  station  named  in  the 
geography  of  Ptolemy  which  will  correspond.  There  remain,  there- 
fore, the  Notitia  Imperii  and  Chorography  of  Eavennas  to  be  consulted. 
In  the  former  there  is  this  remarkable  feature  noticeable.  Its  author, 
in  describing  each  section  of  Britain,  gives  the  names  of  the  stations 
either  from  north  to  south,  or  from  east  to  west,  and  always  gives  the 
cavalry  stations  separately  (in  the  same  order)  except  upon  the  line  of 
the  great  wall,  where  he  names  the  stations  in  reo^ular  succession.  It 
was  upon  this  principle  that  in  the  Arch<Bologicd  Journal^  vol.  xxviii, 
p.  126,  I  allotted  the  name  Goncangium  to  the  Eoman  Station  at  Greta 
Bridge.  In  section  Ixiii  this  author  names  first  the  three  cavalry 
stations  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Britain,  before  naming 
those  garrisoned  by  infantry.  The  former  are  Fraeaidium,  garrisoned 
by  the  Equites  Dalmatarum ;  Danum,  garrisoned  by  the  JEqnites  Cri^- 
paniorum  ;  and  Morhium,  garrisoned  by  the  Equites  Cataphractariorum. 
Now,  where  were  these  stations  ?  We  know  the  site  of  one  of  them, 
Danum,  which  the  Antonine  Itinerary  proves  to  have  been  at  Doncaster. 
Of  the  other  two,  was  one  to  the  north  of  Doncaster,  and  the  other  to 
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the  south ;  or  was  one  to  the  east  of  it,  and  the  other  to  the  west  ? 
Since  the  Templeborough  discovery,  I  incline  to  the  former  hypothesis. 
<<  The  great  station  at  Malton  is  known  to  have  been  a  cavaby  station, 
from  an  inscription  on  a  tombstone  found  there,  commemorating  a 
soldier  of  the  Uquites  Singtdares,  Some  antiquaries  have  recently 
given  to  it  the  name  of  the  JD&rventio  of  the  Itinerary,  from  the  fact  of 
its  being  situated  on  the  river  Derwent,  but  this  is  in  total  contradiction 
to  the  Itinerary  itself,  which  places  Derventio  at  only  seven  miles  from 
York.  This  Derventio  has  generally  been  previously  placed  near 
Stamford  Bridge^  but  wherever  it  was,  it  appears  to  have  been  only  a 
small  intermemate  station  or  mutatioj  and  cannot  have  been  as  far 
from  York  as  Malton  is.  I  am  inclined  to  consider  Mdton  to  be  the 
Frasidium  of  the  Nbtitia,  especially  as  the  Emperor's  body  guard  of 
cavalry  (Equitet  Singulaves)  were  at  one  time  stationed  there.  But 
where  was  the  station  south  of  Doncaster,  Marhium?  Was  it  at 
Templeborough  ?  Singularly  enough  the  pn^eat  Horsley  ( though 
apparently  on  different  grounds  from  those  I  have  mentioned),  in 
his  "Britannia  Eomana,"  published  one  hundred  and  forty-five  years 
ago,  placed  it  there ;  and  for  the  reasons  above  stated  I  am  inclined  to 
think  there  is  a  prohability  of  the  newly  discovered  castrum  being  the 
site.  The  JEquites  Cataphractariorum  who  garrisoned  Morhium  were  a 
body  of  cavalry,  dothed  in  armour  from  head  to  foot.  They  were 
chiefly  Sarmatians,  i.e.,  Poles,  and  their  weapon  was  the  spear  or 
lance.  Their  modem  counterpart  was  to  be  found  in  the  Polish 
lancers  serving  in  the  armies  of  Napoleon  I.  Should  an  inscription 
naming  this  corps  be  found  during  the  excavations,  no  doubt  can  exist 
.  as  to  the  name  of  the  castrum.  Mr.  Eoach  Smith  has.  correctly  read 
tiie  inscription  on  the  tile  discovered  as  C(o1iors)  IIII  Gfallorum),  but 
this  merely  shows  that  it  was  the  4th  Cohort  of  the  Gauls  which  buUt 
the  fortress. 

"There  is,  however,  another  view  which  may  be  taken  as  to  the  name 
of  the  fortress,  based  upon  the  Ohorography  of  Eavennas.   This  author, 
apparently  proceeding /ro0»  east  to  west,  gives  the  names  of  the  fol- 
lowing stations  between   Lincoln    and    Manchester  : — Bannovallum^ 
Navio,  AqwBy  Amemeza,   Zierdotalta.      In  the   Archcsohgical  Journal, 
vol.  xxxiii,  p.  54, 1  have  shown,  from  the  evidence  of  an  inscription 
on  a  Eoman  milestone  found  near  Buxton,  and  marking  eleven  miles 
from  Navioy  that  the  station  bearing  that  name  was  probably  at 
Brough,  near  Castleton,  Derbyshire ;  whilst  as  to  the  name  of  the  next 
station.  Aqua  (The  Waters),  there  is  but  one  place  in  tiie  neighbour- 
hood to  which  it  would  apply — Buxton.     There  several  Eoman  roads 
centre,  many  Eoman  remains  have  been  found,  and  the  Eoman  baths 
were  only  finally  destroyed  in  the  last  century.  The  castrum  at  Brough 
is  a  fine  one,  many  Eoman  remains  have  been  found,  but  it  has  never 
been  excavated.    It  is  connected  by  a  direct  Eoman  road  with  Buxton. 
But  what  of  the  station  fBannovaUumJ  immediately  preceding  iVbpw  in 
the  Eavennas'  list  ?    It  must  have  been  situated  between  Lincoln  and 
Brough.     Was  it  the  castrum  at  Templeborough  ?     Mr.  J.  D.  Leader 
has  shown  in  his  interesting  lecture  on  "  Eoman  Eotherham"  (and  by 
a  study  of  the  Ordnance  Map,  I  can  confirm  his  statement),  that 
Brough  and  Templeborough  were  connected  by  a  Eoman  road,  similar 
to  that  between  Brough  and  Buxton.      There  is  here  strong  evidence 
in  favour  of  BannovaUum  being  the  Eoman  name  of  Templeborough. 
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The  temiination  of  tho  name,  VaUum  (WaU),  is  bignificant  whea 
viewed  in  the  light  of  the  recent  discoyeries. 

*'  It  is  therefore  moftt  probable^that  the  name  of  the  station  at  Temple- 
borough  was  either  Morhium  or  BannovaUumy  but  the  only  certain 
method  of  arriving  at  the  right  name  will  be  by  the  discovery  of  an 
inscription  in  the  castrum  itself  giving  us  further  particulars. 

"The  question  may,  however,  arise,  Why  was  not  the  station  named 
in  the  Itinerary  ?  To  this  it  may  be  replied  that,  of  the  many  stations 
named  in  the  Noiitia^  only  ten  occur  in  the  Itinerary.  In  fact,  in 
tracing  some  of  the  Iters,  especially  the  first  and  second,  we  find  some 
very  large  walled  stations  existing,  of  which  the  Iters  take  no  notice, 
such  as  Eisingham,  Lanchester,  Pierse  Bridge,  and  Oreta  Bridge. 
Why  was  this  ?  Bimply  because  these  stations  did  not  exist  at  Sie 
time  the  Itinerary  was  compiled,  circa  a.d.  138-140,  but  were  built  by 
Septimus  Severus  at  the  commencement  of  the  third  century.  I  have 
dwelt  upon 'this  at  some  length  in  the  Archaologioal  Journal^  vol.  xxviii, 
p.  124.  The  station  at  Templeborough  may  have  been  built  by 
Severus,  or  possibly  even  existed  at  the  date  of  the  Itinerary,  but  as  it 
does  not  stand  upon  the  route  of  any  of  the  Itinera  (like  many  other 
Eoman  stations),  until  it  yields  its  own  history  nothing  can  be  said. 

''  In  the  meantime  I  would  press  upon  those  conducting  the  exca- 
vations the  importance  of  exploring  the  gateways.  These  were  sur- 
mounted by  a  slab  bearing  the  name  of  the  emperor  reigning  at  the 
time  the  fortress  was  constructed,  the  name  of  the  imperial  governor 
of  Britain  for  the  time  being,  and  the  name  of  the  cohort  which  erected 
the  buildings.  These  slabs  have  generally  been  found  at  other  stations 
either  just  mside  the  gateway  or  amongst  the  debris  in  the  fosse  in 
front  of  it,  and  sometimes  a  little  further  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
fosse. 

"  Such  are  a  few  of  the  suggestions  which  have  forced  them- 
selves upon  my  mind,  when  reading  the  account  of  the  excavations 
already  made.  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  further  discoveries,  which 
certainly  cannot  fail  to  be  most  interesting." 

Since  the  above  remarks  were  wiitten,  a  large  building,  colonnaded 
on  two  sides,  has  been  discovered;  the  excavations  are  still  pro- 
ceeding, a  portion  of  one  of  the  gateways  with  the  remains  of  a 
guard-house  have  been  laid  bare,  and  more  tiles  inscribed  C  IIIl  Q 
have  been  found.  We  shall  look  forward  with  interest  to  further 
communications  from  Mr.  Watkin  on  the  subject. 

Mb.  Burn,  the  author  of  "Eome  and  the  Campagna,*'  proposes,  if 
a  sufiicient  number  of  subscribers  can  be  found,  to  publisn  a  relievo 
map  of  Home  in  embossed  papier  mach6,  shewing  the  configuration  of 
the  site  of  the  city  and  the  course  of  the  Tiber  through  it.  The  size 
of  the  map  will  be  22  x  25  inches,  and  it  will  comprise  the  district 
enclosed  by  the  Aurelian  walls  and  by  those  of  the  Trastevere  and 
the  Vatican.  Subscriptions,  twenty-five  shillings,  will  be  received  by 
the  Bev.  B.  Bum,  15,  Brookside,  Cambridge,  up  to  the  end  of  the 
present  year,  when  the  list  will  be  closed. 

Mb.  W.  H.  Hamilton  Eogebs  has  published  by  subscription,  in 
medium  quarto,  price  thirty- five  shillings,  '*The  Ancient  Sepulchral 
Effigies  and  Monumental  and  Memorial  Sculpture  of  Devon,"  from 
1250  to  1550,  illustrated  by  engravings  of  about  100  effieies  and  monu- 
ments, with  280  smaller  illustrations  of  brasses,  detaus  of  costume, 
badgesi  ins«riptionS|  &c.    This  comprehensive  work  was  bctgun  some 
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years  ago,  and  forms  a  valuable  addition  to  the  history  of  this  well 
favottred  county.  With  the  exception  of  Yorkshire  and  Northampton - 
shire  no  English  county  contains  so  large  a  number  of  monumental 
effigies  as  Devonshire,  and  we  welcome  their  publication. 

"  The  Misereres  "  of  Beverley  Minster  are  in  course  of  publication 
by  Mr.  T.  T.  AVildridge  in  twelve  parts,  price  eleven  shillings  each. 
Subscriptions  will  be  received  by  the  Author,  Dock  Co.,  Hull. 

A  New  Archieological  Society  for  the  South  "West  of  Scotland,  with 
the  title  of  "The  Ayrshire  and  Wigtonshire  Archcoological  Associa- 
tion,*' has  been  lately  established  under  the  presidency  of  the  Earl  of 
Stair,  for  the  purpose  of  publishing  illustrated  descriptions  of  the 
Pre-historic  and  Medieval  Remains  in  these  counties,  and  printing 
Early  Chai-ters  and  other  Documents  relating  to  the  Historj'  and 
Antiquities  of  the  District. 

So  little  appears  to  be  known  now  about  the  artists,  Price,  who 
restored  the  window  in  St,  Margaret's  Church  (see  vol.  xxxiii,  p.  4o4), 
that  we  venture  to  give  our  readere  a  copy  of  their  modest  advertise- 
ment : — 

"GLASS-PAINTING  Revived. 

''  Whereas  the  ancient  Art  of  Painting  and  Staining  Glass  has  been 
much  discouraged,  by  reason  of  an  Opinion  generally  received,  That 
the  Bed  Colour  (not  made  in  Europe  for  many  years)  is  totally  lost ; 
These  are  to  give  Notice,  that  the  said  Hed  and  all  other  Colours  are 
made  to  as  great  a  degree  of  Cariosity  and  Fineness  as  in  former  Ages 
by  JFiuiam  and  Joshua  Price,  Glasiers  and  Glass-Painters,  near  Hatton- 
Garden  in  Holbom,  London)  where  Gentlemen  may  have  Church- 
History,  Coats  of  Arms,  &c.  Painted  upon  Glass,  in  what  colours  they 
please,  to  as  great  Perfection  as  ever ;  and  draws  Sun-dyals  on  Glass, 
Wood  or  Stone,  &c.,  and  cuts  Crown  Glass,  with  all  sorts  of  ordinary 
Glass,  and  performs  all  kinds  of  Glazing- work."     • 

We  have  evidence  that  Joshua  Price  restored  the  painted  windows 
in  Denton  Church,  neftr  Bungay,  for  Archdeacon  Postlethwaite,  in 
1716-19,  and  like  restorers  of  all  periods,  he  appears  to  have  been 
more  anxious  to  put  in  his  own  work  than  to  reinstate  the  old  glass. 
He  was  nevei-tlieless  described  as  '^  the  notest  man  for  that  art." 
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(TocTedpontirnce. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Archaological  Journal. 

Dear  Sir, — ^In  the  "Journal"  of  the  Archroological  Association 
(vol.  xxxiii,  part  3)  Mr.  Irvine  has  made  a  friendly  attack  upon  me 
on  the  subject  of  *'  Wide-jointed  and  Fine-jointed  Masonry.**  I  have 
long  boon  accustomed  to  consider  this  to  be  a  distinguishing  feature 
between  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  century,  according  to  the  words  of 
William  of  Malmesbury,  wlio  wrote  in  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth 
century,  and  in  describing  the  buildings  of  Roger,  Bishop  of  Salisbury, 
the  gi'oatest  builder  of  his  time,  says,  the  walls  were  so  admirably 
built  that  theij  appeared  to  he  all  of  one  8 tone ,  clearly  showing  that  the 
writer  was  not  accustomed  to  see  fine-jointed  masonry.  Prof.  Willis 
also  showed  the  members  of  the  Institute  the  same  thing  in  his  lectures 
at  Canterbury  and  at  Winchester,  especially  the  latter,  where  the  outer 
walls  of  the  transepts,  which  are  of  the  eleventh  century,  are  all  wide- 
jointed,  and  the  parts  rebuilt  with  the  central  tower,  after  it  fell  upon 
the  body  of  William  Rufus,  and  therefore  early  twelfth  century,  are 
fine-jointed.  I  have  found  the  same  thing  in  scores  of  other  instances 
both  in  England  and  in  Normandy,  where  I  was  generally  accompanied 
by  M.  Q.  Bouet,  who  made  me  drawings  of  them,  and  we  had  an 
Itinerary  given  to  us  by  the  late  M.  Arcisse  de  Cauraont,  my  much 
valued  friend  for  many  years,  and  the  best  Norman  antiquary  of  his 
day.  I  was  the  first  to  give  this  clue  to  them,  and  they  verified  it  on 
many  occasions  with  the  French  Archroological  Society,  especially  in 
the  two  celebrated  abbey  churches  at  Caen,  which  they  examined  with 
much  care,  and  ascertained  by  means  of  the  jointing  of  the  masonry 
that  the  vaults  and  clerestoreys  are  additions  of  the  latter  half  of  the 
twelfth  century ;  they  originally  had  flat  wooden  ceilings  as  at  Peter- 
borough. It  is  therefore  evident  that  this  is  a  useful  distinction 
between  early  Norman  and  late  Norman  buildings,  and  these  are  usually 
the  one  of  the  eleventh  century,  the  other  of  the  twelfth. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Irvine  has  proved  his  point  as  far  as  it  goes ;  but 
none  of  the  buildings  that  he  cites  are  Xorman ;  they  are  all  of  the  style 
or  type  usually  called  Anglo-Saxon,  and  the  buildings  of  this  kind  aie 
more  often  of  the  eleventh  century  than  any  other  period.  The  Nonnan 
Conquest  made  no  immediate  change  of  style  of  building  in  England. 
For  a  generation  after  that  to  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  there 
was  an  overlappinj  of  the  sti/les  ;  the  Norman  had  been  introduced  into 
England  before  the  Conquest  by  Edward  the  Confessor  at  Westminster 
(as" we  can  still  see  by  the  remains  of  his  buildings),  but  this  was  tho 
new  fashion ;  many  old  fashioned  people  continued  to  build  in  the  style 
of  their  fathers ;  perhaps  the  Saxon  prejudice  against  the  Normans 
added  to  this  old  fashion.  It  is  certain  that  many  of  the  buildings 
called  Anglo-Saxon  are  of  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  or  even  later. 
The  churches  in  the  lower  town  at  Lincoln  are  well  known  examples  ; 
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they  are  strictly  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  type,  though  built  after  the 
Conquest.  A  large  proportion  of  this  class  of  buildings  is  in  the 
eastern  counties,  which  were  the  Danes'  land  in  the  eleventh  centurj', 
and  there  is  every  probability  that  when  the  Danes  first  became 
Chiistians  they  wore  very  zealous  church  builders,  and  followed  the 
example  set  by  the  King  Canute  (or  Cnut),  who  ordered  a  stone 
church  to  be  built  where  a  wooden  one  had  been  burnt  in  his  wars, 
at  Ashington  in  Essex.  But  the  truth  must  be  acknowledged  that 
to  call  the  styles  of  architecture  by  the  names  of  the  centuries,  though 
very  convenient,  and  in  the  main  correct,  is  sometimes  misleading,  and 
is  so  in  this  instance.  The  width  of  the  joints  is  a  useful  distinction 
between  early  and  late  Norman  buildings  ;  but  a  large  proportion  of 
the  buildings  of  the  eleventh  century  in  England  are  not  Norman,  and 
the  distinction  does  not  apply  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  buildings. 

Formerly,  it  is  time,  I  did  not  acknowledge  that  there  was  any 
Anglo-Saxon  style ,  but  I  em  not  ashamed  to  acknowledge  that  further 
observation  dui'ing  the  last  forty  years  has  made  me  see  that  this  was 
an  error,  though  the  best  informed  people  of  that  time  {igreed  with 
me,  and  considered  all  these  pre-Norman  buildings  as  debased  Eoman 
only.  iRickman  and  his  friends  considered  these  buildings  to  be  before 
ihe  year  1000,  and  overlooked  the  eleventh  century  altogether,  which 
was  a  very  important  building  era.*  The  best  authorities  in  foreign 
countries  consider  that  the  debased  Roman  continued  to  the  year  1000, 
and  after  that  time  the  national  characters  began  to  be  introduced,  and 
this  seems  to  be  equally  the  case  in  England.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
eleventh  century  the  buildings  were  usually  small,  rude  and  clumsy ; 
but  a  rapid  improvement  was  going  on  before  the  Norman  Conquest, 
and  was  stopped  by  the  introduction  of  the  Norman  style  in  England, 
but  not  so  iu  Germany  for  a  much  longer  period. 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

JOHN  HENRY  PARKER,  C.B. 

Oxford,  Nov.  22,  1877. 


*  Seo  VioUet  le  Due,   "  Dictionnaire      tnral  Styles,*'  translated  by  "W"  CoUett- 
de    r Architecture,'*    for    France,    and      Sandars',  for  Germany. 
Rosengarten,  **  Handbook  of  Architec- 
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THE  SIEGE  OF  COLCHESTER. 

BY  C.   R   MARKHAM,   C.B. 

The  authorities  for  the  history  of  the  memorable  Siege 
of  Colchester,  in  the  summer  of  1648,  are  not,  on  the 
whole,  so  complete  as  those  for  some  of  the  other  great 
events  during  the  Parliamentary  War,  The  only  eye- 
witness who  has  told  the  story  in  anything  like  satismc- 
tory  detail  is  Matthew  Carter,  the  Quarter -Master- 
General  of  the  insurgent  forces,  under  the  command  of 
the  Earl  of  Norwich.  He,  of  course,  gives  an  account  of 
the  siege  from  the  point  of  view  of  his  own  side.  The 
people  of  Colchester  have  a  very  different  story  to  tell, 
which  is  condensed  into  the  curious  tract  entitled  "  Col- 
chester's Teares/'  This  tract,  with  its  quaint  title,  was 
re-printed  in  1843  by  Mr.  W.  Wire,  of  this  town.  Three 
tracts,  describing  separate  events  in  the  siege,  will  be 
found  among  the  King's  Pamphlets  in  the  British  Museum. 
The  particulars  of  the  siege,  from  the  Parliamentary  point 
of  view,  may  be  gathered  from  the  pages  of  Rushworth, 
and  some  additional  facts  of  importance  from  the  Tanner 
MSS.,  from  letters  in  the  Fairfax  Correspondence,  and 
from  Lord  Fairfax's  own  short  memorial.  The  real  searcher 
after  truth  will  confine  himself  to  these  contemporaneous 
sources  of  information.  I  fear  that  it  is  too  frequently  the 
case  that  Goldsmith  or  Hume  are  the  authorities  of  those 
who  form  and  express  opinions  on  events  of  the  Civil 
War.  If  we  desire  to  do  justice  to  both  sides — to  the 
besiegers  as  well  as  to  the  besieged — we  must  banish  from 
our  minds  all  political  bias  ;  the  two  sides  must  be  to  us, 
not  Royalists  and  Roimdheads,  but  the  forces  of  Lord 
VOL.  xxxrv  (No  134),  q 
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Norwicli  and  Lord  Fairfax,  both  ruled  by  the  practices  of 
civilized  warfare — both  enjoying  the  privileges,  and 
subject  to  the  recognised  penalties,  of  martial  law. 

In  order  to  understand  the  positure  of  affairs  when  the 
siege  commenced,  it  will  be  well  to  cast  a  glance  at  events 
which  immediately  preceded  it.  Essex  had,  with  the 
other  associated  counties,  escaped  almost  entirely  from 
the  misery  of  being  the  theatre  of  war.  The  mass  of  the 
people  and  many  of  the  chief  men,  such  as  Sir  Thomas 
Honywood,  Sir  Harbottle  Grimston,  and  others,  had 
taken  the  side  of  the  Parliament,  and  the  King's  party 
had  never  succeeded  in  making  any  head  in  the  county. 
The  citizens  of  Colchester  were  staunch  Parhament  men, 
and  made  short  work  of  the  Royalist  leanings  of  the  Lucas 
family,  which  had  hitherto  possessed  considerable  influ- 
ence in  the  town.  In  1644  the  zealous  townsmen  seized 
upon  Lord  Lucas,  destroyed  his  house  on  St.  John's 
Green,  and  even  broke  open  the  family  vault.  This 
family  of  Lucas  had  been  much  connected  with  Colchester 
for  nearly  a  century.  John  Lucas,  the  Town  Clerk, 
bought  the  site  of  St.  John's  Abbey  after  the  dissolution, 
and  his  son,  Sir  Thomas  Lucas,  was  Recorder  of  Colchester 
in  1575.  The  grandson  of  John  Lucas,  also  Sir  Thomas, 
had  four  children,  the  eldest  born  before  marriage.  The 
rest  were,  John,  created  Baron  Lucas  by  Charles  1  in 
1644,  whose  heiress,  Mary,  married  the  Earl  of  Kent,  and 
is  the  ancestress  of  the  present  Countess  Cowper  and 
Baroness  Lucas ;  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  whose  name  is  in- 
dissolubly  connected  with  the  siege  of  Colchester ;  and 
Margaret,  the  literary  and  eccentric  Duchess  of  New- 
castle. With  the  exception  of  the  Lucas  family  and  a  few 
others,  Colchester  and  the  county  generally  were  for  the 
Parliament ;  and,  before  the  insurrection  broke  out  in 
Kent,  in  the  spring  of  1641,  it  was  supposed  that  the 
arbitrament  of  battle  had  been  decided,  and  that  peace 
had  been  restored  to  the  country.  TTie  question  had  been 
fuUy  fought  out  and  settled. 

In  calling  the  men  who  disturbed  this  settlement,  and 
renewed  the  disturbances,  insurgents,  I  use  the  word  in 
no  disparaging  sense.  I  simply  wish  to  express  a  fact, 
and  to  make  a  clear  distinction  between  them  and  the 
belligerents  of  the  war  that  had  come  to  an  end.     This 
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was  a  new  insurrection.  The  outbreak  in  Kent  was 
promptly  suppressed  by  Lord  Fairfax,  but  there  were 
plots  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  time  of 
Colchester's  suflFering  had  arrived.  Hitherto  the  war 
clouds  had  kept  clear  of  Essex,  but  now,  at  the  last 
moment,  they  burst  suddenly  and  fiercely  over  its  chief 
city.  There  was  Uttle  warning.  It  was  not  until  the 
middle  of  May,  1648,  that  the  tumults  broke  out  in 
Kent,  and  in  tne  beginning  of  June  the  Earl  of  Norwich, 
beaten  and  bafiSed,  fled  across  the  Thames  and  made  his 
way  into  Essex.  At  Chelmsford  he  was  joined  by  Lord 
Capel,  Lord  Loughborough,  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  Sir  George 
Lisle,  and  Col.  Farre,  with  reinforcements,  collected  m 
Hertfordshire  and  Essex;  and  here  ten  Parliamentary 
Commissioners  were  seized  as  hostages.  On  the  10th 
of  June,  1648,  Lord  Norwich  marched  from  Chelmsford 
at  the  head  of  4,000  men.  This  was  on  a  Saturday. 
Late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  following  Monday  they 
approached  this  city  by  the  Lexden  road,  and  found  the 
gate  closed,  and  a  body  of  armed  citizens  drawn  up  across 
the  road.  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  with  the  advanced  guard, 
galloped  forward,  followed  by  the  main  body,  forced  his 
way  through  the  obstructing  citizens,  killed  one  of  them, 
and  then  trie  gates  were  thrown  open.  The  intention  of 
the  insurgent  leaders  was  only  to  remain  at  Colchester  a 
day  or  two,  and  then  to  march  into  the  Midland  Counties, 
where  they  hoped  to  receive  reinforcements.  But  the 
rapid  approach  of  Fairfax  made  them  alter  their  plans. 
They  conceived  it  would  be  impossible  to  continue  their 
march  with  so  active  an  enemy  m  their  rear,  and  resolved 
to  stand  a  siege.  This  decision  was  fatal  to  their  cause. 
All  the  leaders  of  the  insurrection  were  thus  entrapped, 
and  the  prolongation  of  the  siege  only  added  to  the 
suflferings  of  the  people,  without  in  any  way  rendering 
the  prospects  of  the  insurgent  leaders  more  hopeful.  In 
a  military  point  of  view,  the  decision  to  await  the  result 
of  a  siege  was  a  gross  blunder.  A  retreat  to  the  Midland 
Coimties,  even  if  ending  in  a  hurried  flight,  would  have 
been  wiser. 

George  Goring,  the  old  Earl  of  Norwich,  was  a  man  of 
wit,  and  was  excellent  company.  But  he  was  no  general; 
had  been  abroad  with  the  Queen  during  the  greater  part 
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of  the  civil  war,  and  had  little  military  experience.  Nor 
were  his  officers  able  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  their 
chief.  Capel  was  an  honourable  and  chivalrous  nobleman, 
who  had  joined  the  insurrection  at  the  urgent  request 
of  the  King.  He  had  seen  some  service  in  the  West 
Country  ;  and  Lord  Loughborough  headed  a  regiment  of 
*'  blue  coats "  at  Naseby.  But  neither  had  ever  shown 
any  capacity  for  command.  Sir  Charles  Lucas  had  served 
for  a  short  time  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  was  at  the  sack 
of  Breda.  "  Though  brave  and  a  gallant  man  to  follow  in 
battle,  he  was  at  all  other  times  of  a  nature  not  to  be  lived 
with,  rough  and  proud,  and  of  an  ill  understanding.  He  was 
a  mere  soldier,  unfit  for  any  society  but  that  of  the  guard 
room."  At  least  so  says  Clarendon,  and  we  gather  much 
the  same  account  from  his  sister.  Yet  as  a  soldier  he  had 
always  failed.  Beaten  and  taken  prisoner  at  Marston 
Moor,  he  made  a  weak  and  unintelligent  defence  of 
Berkeley  Castle;  and  was  again  beaten  and  taken  prisoner 
at  Stow-in-the-Wold,  on  the  23rd  of  March,  1646.  He 
then  gave  his  parole  of  honour  never  again  to  take  arms 
against  the  Parliament  until  regularly  exchanged.  Sir 
George  Lisle,  judging  from  his  antecedents,  was  the  best 
officer  in  Colchester.  He  was  knighted  for  his  gallantry 
at  Newbury,  and  led  a  brigade  at  Naseby  with  some 
ability,  where  he  was  wounded,  being  afterwards  taken 
prisoner  at  Leicester.  Clarendon  says  of  him  that  to  his 
fierceness  and  courage  he  added  the  softest  and  most 
gentle  nature  imaginable.  Subsequently  he  was  Governor 
of  Farringdon,  and  surrendered  that  town  on  the  same 
terms  as  Oxford,  on  Jime  24th,  1646,  the  officers  imder- 
taking  never  again  to  serve  against  the  Parliament. 

With  reference  to  the  events  after  the  surrender  of 
Colchester,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Sir  Chas.  Lucas 
and  Sir  George  Lisle  had  given  their  words  of  honour,  the 
former  at  Stow-in-the-Wold  on  the  23rd  of  March,  and 
the  latter  at  Farringdon  on  the  24th  of  June,  1646,  not 
again  to  take  up  arms  against  the  Parliament.  They 
had  deliberately  broken  faith,  and  received  the  pimishment 
which,  by  the  laws  of  civilized  warfare,  now,  as  then,  was 
due  to  such  an  offence.  Moreover  thev  were  acting  in 
this  way,  with  their  eyes  open  to  tne  consequences. 
Early  in  June,  when  Lord  Fairfax  was  at  Canterbury, 
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he  distinctly  excepted  men  who  had  broken  their  parole 
of  honour  from  any  amnesty.  Later  in  the  same  month 
he  directly  warned  Lucas,  by  letter,  that  he  had  forfeited 
his  honour,  being  a  prisoner  on  parole,  and,  therefore, 
was  not  capable  of  trust  in  martial  affairs.  Lucas  could 
not  deny  the  fact.  The  excuse  he  made  was,  that 
he  had  compounded  for  his  estates  since  he  gave  his 
parole.  But  this  act  was  merely  to  enable  him,  by  pay- 
ment of  a  fine,  to  retain  his  possessions,  on  condition  that 
he  lived  peaceably  under  the  new  order  of  things.  It  was 
an  agreement  with  the  civil  power,  and  in  no  way  released 
him  from  his  military  obligations. 

Another  leader  was  Colonel  Farre,  who  was  a  deserter 
from  the  Parliamentary  army.  The  other  leading  oiSBcers 
of  insurgents  were  Bernardo  Guasconi,  a  foreign  adven- 
turer ;  Sir  William  Compton  with  the  remains  of  the 
Kentish  fugitives  ;  and  Colonels  Slingsly,  Culpepper, 
Tilly,  Tuke,  and  Bard.  Matthew  Carter  was  the  quarter- 
master-general and  historian  of  the  siege.  The  garrison, 
thus  assembled,  numbered  3,400  foot  and  600  cavalry,  in 
all,  4,000  fighting  men.  The  ten  Parliamentary  Commis- 
sioners captured  at  Chelmsford  were  retained  as  prisoners, 
to  be  made  use  of  as  occasion  might  suggest. 

At  the  outset.  Lord  Norwich  had  the  advantage  of  a 
large  superiority  in  numbers,  and  a  very  strong  position. 
Standing  on  the  summit  and  side  of  a  steep  hill,  looking 
to  the  north  and  east,  with  the  river  Colne  making  a 
circuit  round  its  northern  and  eastern  side,  Colchester  is 
a  place  of  considerable  natural  strength.  The  walls  were 
then  complete,  forming  a  parallelogram  which  enclosed 
118  acres.  They  were,  and  what  remains  of  them  are, 
seven  to  eight  feet  thick,  of  large  flints  imbedded  in  lime, 
with  several  courses  of  Roman  bricks,  the  whole  having 
become,  in  the  course  of  centuries,  one  solid  mass.  In  the 
centre  of  the  western  wall  there  was,  and  still  is,  a  semi- 
circular bastion,  called  the  balkon ;  in  which  was  the 
principal  inn  of  Colchester  in  those  days,  with  the  sign  of 
the  "  King's  Head."  The  north  wall,  running  along  the 
base  of  the  hill,  and  facing  the  Colne,  was  of  the  same 
massive  character ;  and  the  eastern  wall  had  small  semi- 
circular flanking  towers,  intended  for  musketeer  or  for 
light  ordnance.     The  south  wall  also  appears,  from  the 
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plan  in  Cromwell's  "  History  of  Colchester,"  to  have  had 
flanking  tdwers.  A  ditch  was  carried  along  the  swampy 
meadows  at  the  foot  of  the  north  wall,  and  up  the  western 
hill  side. 

There  were  four  gates  and  three  posterns  in  the  walls  of 
Colchester.  Near  the  western  corner  of  the  south  wall, 
at  the  end  of  Head  street,  was  the  Head  Gate,  whence  a 
lane  turning  sharp  to  the  west,  called  Crouch  street,  leads 
to  the  London  road  over  Lexden  common.  In  about  the 
centre  of  the  south  wall  was  the  Scherde  Gate  Postetm, 
whence  a  lane  led  to  St.  John's  Gate  House.  Near  the 
east  end  of  the  south  wall  was  St  BotolpKs  Gate,  which 
opened  on  to  Magdalen  street,  and  the  road  to  the  Hy  the. 
In  the  centre  of  the  east  wall,  at  the  end  of  High  street, 
was  East  Gate^  whence  the  road,  crossing  the  nver  by  a 
bridge,  led  to  Ipswich.  In  the  north  wall  were  the  North 
Gate  at  the  foot  of  the  steep  North  Hill,  and  the  Jiye  Gate 
Postern,  leading  to  a  ford  over  the  Colne,  near  a  water  mill 
called  King's  or  Middle  Mill.  There  was  also  a  pOstem  in 
the  west  wall,  opening  on  St.  Mary's  Churchyara.  On  the 
liighest  part  of  the  town,  overhanging  the  west  wall,  is 
the  Church  of  St.  Mary's  ad  muros,  with  a  strong  square 
tower  of  the  same  materials  as  the  town  walls  themselves, 
having  massive  buttresses  at  its  angles.  The  old  castle 
is  some  distance  within  the  walls,  and  therefore  did  not 
come  within  the  plan  of  the  defences. 

The  defenders  were  strong  enough  to  occupy  the  exten- 
sive ruins  of  the  Benedictine  Abbey  of  St.  Jonn's,  outside 
the  Scherde  Gate  Postern,  and  the  ruined  house  of  Lord 
Lucas.  They  also  held  the  Hythe,  the  port  of  Colchester, 
and  fortified  St.  Leonard's  Church  there.  They  had  time 
to  scour  the  surroimding  coimtry,  and  bring  in  stores  of 
provisions ;  besides  securing  large  supplies  at  the  Hythe. 
But  Fairfax  was  not  a  man  to  let  the  grass  grow  under 
his  feet.  He  was  close  at  their  heels.  On  Sunday,  the 
11th  of  June,  the  day  after  they  left  Chelmsford,  he 
crossed  the  Thames  at  Gravesend,  and  advanced  to  Brent- 
wood. Leaving  the  main  body  to  follow,  he  then  galloped 
across  the  county  to  Coggeshall  with  an  escort  often  men, 
where  he  found  Sir  Thomas  Honywood  at  the  head  of 
2000  Essex  Volunteers.  He  was  reinforced  by  Colonel 
Whalley's  regiment,  and  on  the  13th,  only  a  day  after  the 
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arrival  of  Lord  Norwich  in  Colchester,  Lord  Fairfax 
marched  across  Lexden  Common,  and  summoned  the  be- 
sieged to  surrender. 

A  large  body  of  Suffolk  Volunteers  had  occupied  Ney- 
land  bridge,  and  the  other  passes  over  the  river  Stour,  to 
oppose  any  attempt  of  the  besieged  to  escape  northwards. 
For  the  siege  Lord  Fairfax  eventually  had  four  troops  of 
horse,  under  Major  Desborough,  six  troops  imder  Colonel 
Whalley,  five  troops  under  Major  Coleman,  three  troops 
under  Commissary  General  Ireton,  and  two  troops  of  dra- 
goons, in  all  about  1,200  cavalry.  His  foot  consisted  of 
a  complete  regiment  of  ten  companies,  commanded  by 
Colonel  Barkstead,  seven  companies  under  Colonel  Need- 
ham,  some  companies  of  Ingoldsby's  regiment,  and  half  a 
regiment  led  by  Admiral  Kainsborougn.  On  the  18th, 
Colonel  Eure  arrived  from  Chepstow  with  four  companies. 
This  brought  up  the  number  of  regular  infantry  to  nearly 
3,000  men,  besides  the  Essex  and  Suffolk  Volunteers. 

Thus  commenced  the  siege  of  Colchester,  which  lasted 
firom  the  13th  of  June  to  the  28th  of  August,  an  interval 
of  75  days.  It  may  conveniently  be  divided  into  three 
periods : — 

1st,  the  period  during  which  Fairfax  was  taking  up  his 
positions  from  June  13ui,  when  he  summoned  the  town, 
to  July  6th,  when  the  besieged  made  their  great  sortie  by 
the  East  Gate. 

2nd,  from  July  6th  to  July  20th,  when  all  the  outposts 
of  the  besieged  were  driven  in. 

3rd,  the  period  of  the  close  blockade,  from  July  20th  to 
August  28th. 

1st  Period.     Taking  up  Positions. 

June  13th  to  July  10th. 

On  the  13th  of  June,  after  Lord  Norwich  had  refused 
to  surrender,  the  advanced  brigade  consisting  of  the  regi- 
ments of  Needham  and  Barkstead,  with  Whalley's  horse, 
and  some  Essex  Volunteers,  assaulted  the  Head  Gate 
with  great  fury.  The  defenders,  gallantly  led  by  Colonel 
Farre,  the  deserter,  came  down  Crouch  Street  to  defend 
the  approaches,  and  there  was  a  fierce  hand- to  hand  fight 
which  lasted  several  hours.  The  besieged  had  occupied 
ground  called  Sholand  and  Boivugh/ield,  but  at  last  they 
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were  driven  back,  and  retreated  within  the  Scherde  Gate 
Postern,  and  the  Head  Gate,  closely  followed  by  Bark- 
stead's  men.  There  was  a  desperate  struggle  to  close  the 
Head  Gate,  Lord  Capel  bravely  leading  on  his  men  on 
foot,  pike  in  hand,  and  he  fastened  tne  gate  for  the 
moment  with  his  own  cane.  It  was  late  at  night  before 
the  action  was  over,  when  several  hundred  slain  were  left 
under  the  walls.  Among  those  who  fell  was  that  gallant 
Yorkshireman,  Colonel  Needham,  the  companion  of  Fair- 
fax at  Selby  and  Marston  Moor,  and  in  many  a  hard 
fought  skirmish  beyond  Trent. 

After  a  careful  reconnaissance,  and  taking  into  conside- 
ration the  formidable  defences  and  the  great  numerical 
strength  of  the  besieged,  Lord  Fairfax  resolved  to  take 
the  place  by  a  regular  siege.  He,  therefore,  fixed  his 
head-quarters  at  Lexden,  and  commenced  the  besieging 
works  by  throwing  up  an  earthwork  in  the  Sholand,  facing 
St.  Mary's  Church,  which  was  named  Essex  Fort.  His 
plan  was  first  to  open  ground  along  the  west  side  of  the 
town,  from  Essex  Fort  to  the  River  Colne  near  the  North 
Bridge,  and  then  to  occupy  points  along  the  left  bank  of 
the  River,  and  on  the  south  side  of  the  town,  finally 
closing  in  on  all  sides.  After  completing  Essex  Fort, 
Lord  Fairfax  steadily  continued  his  siege  operations, 
breaking  fresh  ground  every  night,  and  running  his 
trenches  from  one  small  sconce  or  redoubt  to  another, 
until  he  had  completely  closed  up  all  approaches  to  the 
town  on  the  west  side,  between  the  Lexden  Road  and 
the  river. 

The  besieged  certainly  showed  great  want  of  enterprise 
in  not  coming  out  and  giving  battle  to  the  besiegers 
before  the  arrival  of  Colonel  Eure  and  other  reinforce- 
ments. After  the  General  had  been  ten  days  before  the 
town,  the  Colony  of  Flemish  hay  and  say  makers,  which 
had  been  established  at  Colchester  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  petitioned  to  have  free  trade  with  London 
during  the  siege.  Fairfax,  always  anxious  to  mitigate 
the  evUs  of  war,  considerately  agreed  to  allow  these 
industrious  cloth  workers  to  hold  a  market  on  Lexden 
Heath,  with  freedom  to  sell  or  take  their  goods  back,  as 
the  case  might  be. 

On  the  20th  June  the  works  on  the  west  side  were 
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completed,  and  operations  were  commenced  against  the 
nortn  and  south  walls.  Colonel  Eure  crossed  the  Colne 
near  a  hamlet  called  The  Sfwpen,  and  threw  up  a  work  in 
front  of  the  North  Bridge,  called  F(yi*t  Ingoldshy.  Fort 
Rainshoroiigh  was  next  thrown  up,  opposite  the  ford  at 
Middle  Mill.  The  besiegers  thus  gained  a  footing  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river,  where  they  were  joined  by  2,500 
Suffolk  Volunteers,  who  encamped  on  Mile  End  Heath. 
At  the  same  time  Colonel  Barkstead  was  ordered  to  throw 
up  a  redoubt  across  the  road  to  Maldon,  facing  the  Head 
Gate ;  and  here  the  defenders  made  desperate  attempts 
to  hinder  the  works.  On  the  26th  they  sallied  out  in 
force,  but  were  driven  back  beyond  their  own  guard  house, 
where  the  hour  glass  for  setting  their  watches  was  cap- 
tured, and  carried  oft  in  triumph.  By  the  end  of  the 
month  Xiord  Fairfax  was  strong  enough  to  extend  his 
operations  and  occupy  the  chief  positions  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Colne ;  and  on  the  1st  of  July  Colonel  Whalley 
took  Greenstead  Church,  opposite  the  Hythe,  and  erected 
a  battery  in  the  churchyard.  The  Suffolk  volunteers  also 
seized  a  water  mill  at  East  Bridge. 

2nd  Period.     DHiing  in  of   the    Outposts. 
Jtdy  6th  to  July  20th. 

Lord  Norwich  now  found  himself  nearly  surrounded, 
and,  in  consultation  with  his  officers,  a  great  sally  was 
resolved  upon  from  the  East  Gate.  Accordingly,  on  the 
6th  of  July,  Sir  George  Lisle  and  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  with 
200  foot  and  500  horse,  marched  out  of  the  East  Gate  and 
down  the  long  hill  to  the  bridge.  The  Suffolk  men  fired 
upon  them  from  behind  a  breastwork  at  the  bridge  head 
as  they  advanced,  but  their  position  was  carried  by  a  rush, 
and  Lucas  led  his  men  across  the  river,  some  nmning  over 
the  bridge,  and  others  wading  through  the  water.  Flushed 
with  success,  instead  of  securing  the  important  ground 
they  had  gained,  they  then  charged  up  the  hill  towards 
the  windmills,  where  they  were  met  by  WhaJley's  horse, 
and  thrown  into  confusion.  They  fled  back  into  the  town, 
losing  many  killed  and  wounded,  and  the  position  at  East 
Bridge  was  recovered  by  the  besiegers.  On  the  14th  of 
July  some  Suffolk  Volunteera  took  the  Hythe  with  little 
VOL.  xxxiv.  R 
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opposition,  and  made  prisoners  of  the  garrison,  consisting 
of  80  Kentish  fiigitives. 

On  the  15th  of  July,  Lucas  and  LLsle,  knowing  that  the 
consequences  of  having  broken  their  parole  would  be 
serious  to  them,  made  an  attempt  to  escape  in  the  night. 
They  forded  the  river  at  Middle  Mill,  intending  to  make 
for  Neyland  Bridge,  and  so  get  away  into  Suffolk,  but  their 
guides  failed  them,  and  they  were  obliged  to  go  back  into 
the  town  by  the  Rye  Gate  Postern.  On  the  18th  they 
made  another  attempt  to  get  away,  and  repeated  the  ex- 
periment on  several  succeeding  nights,  until  the  discontent 
of  their  own  followers  was  aroused. 

After  the  occupation  of  the  Hythe  and  the  East  Bridge 
the  General  determined  to  complete  the  leaguer  by  driving 
the  besieged  out  of  St.  John's  Gate,  and  their  other  ad- 
vanced posts  beyond  the  south  wall.  The  first  step  was  to 
silence  a  aaker,  which  was  planted  on  a  platform  in  the 
frame  of  the  bells  in  St.  Mary's  Tower,  and  which  caused 
considerable  annoyance  by  enfilading  the  trenches  near 
Barkstead  s  fort.  Two  demi-culveriiis  were  brought  to 
bear  on  the  Tower,  and,  after  about  60  rounds,  one  side 
was  breached.  Lord  Fairfax  then  opened  fire  on  the 
position  occupied  by  the  besieged  among  the  ruins  of  St. 
John's,  and  having  opened  a  breach  with  two  ciilverins, 
he  led  Barkstead's  regiment  to  the  assault,  and  drove  the 
defenders  into  the  old  Gate  House.  Here  they  made  an 
obstinate  stand,  and  repulsed  several  assaults.  At  last, 
eight  guns  were  brought  into  position,  under  cover  of  which 
a  storming  party  Advanced,  placed  ladders  and  effected  an 
entrance.  Thei'e  was  then  a  sharp  hand-to-hand  fight, 
which  ended  in  the  retreat  of  the  surviving  defenders  into 
the  town  through  the  Scherde  Gate  Postern.  The  besieged 
were  now  closely  confined  within  the  walls  of  the  town. 

Si'd  Penod.     The  Close  Blockade. 

July  20th  to   August  2Sth. 

We  now  come  to  the  period  of  the  close  blockade.  After 
the  water  mills  on  the  river  were  captured,  the  besieged 
set  to  work  with  horse  and  hand  mills,  and  constructed  a 
rude  wind-mill  on  the  top  of  the  Castle,  which  was,  how- 
ever, knocked  over  by  a  shot  from  Eainsborough's  Fort. 
Scarcity  now  began  to  be  felt,  and  on  the  20th  of  July 
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the  garrison  commenced  the  eating  of  horse  flesh.  The 
trenches  were  advanced  close  up  to  the  south  wall,  and  a 
redoubt  was  thrown  up  in  Berry  Fields,  between  Magdalen 
street  and  the  East  Hill,  when  a  determined  sally  of  the 
besieged  from  St.  Botolph's  Gate  was  repulsed.  On  this 
occasion  Lord  Fairfax,  who  was  always  somewhat  too 
reckless  in  exposing  his  person  in  action,  had  a  very  narrow 
escape.  He  now  removed  head-quarters  from  Lexden  to 
the  Hythe.  As  August  set  in,  the  sufferings  of  the  be- 
sieged became  very  severe.  They  had  nothing  but  horse 
flesh,  and  cats  and  dogs.  The  wretched  townspeople  were 
worse  off  than  the  soldiers,  and  the  cruel  treatment  they 
were  exposed  to  from  Sir  Charles  Lucas  and  his  followers 
is  recorded  by  the  citizens  in  their  tract,  entitled  *' Col- 
chester's Teares."  Relief  was  now  absolutely  impossible, 
and  the  prolongation  of  the  misery  of  these  people  was 
utterly  indefensible  conduct,  from  a  military  point  of  view, 
on  the  part  of  the  leaders  of  the  defence.  On  the  1 1th  of 
August  the  stores  were  nearly  empty,  the  magazine  would 
not  maintain  two  hours'  fight,  and  the  clamours  of  the 
townspeople  for  a  surrender  began  to  be  echoed  by  the 
soldiers.  Negociations  were  attempted,  but  Lord  Fairfax 
steadily  adhered  to  his  original  terras— quarter  for  the 
soldiers  and  subordinate  officers,  but  the  leaders  must 
surrender  at  discretion.  Lucas,  Lisle,  and  other  officers, 
then  determined  to  make  another  attempt  at  escape,  in- 
tending to  break  through  on  the  night  of  the  25th  of 
August  and  leave  the  men  to  shift  for  themselves.  But 
the  soldiers  became  mutinous  when  they  discovered  the 
intention  of  the  officers  to  desert,  and  agreed  to  kill  them 
if  they  attempted  to  stir.  Then  the  clamour  for  a  sur- 
render increased,  and  the  men  swore  that  if  conditions 
were  not  agreed  to,  they  would  make  them  for  themselves. 
At  last  Commissioners  were  sent  out  to  accept  such 
conditions  as  Lord  Fairfax  would  offer.  Before  he  would 
ti-eat,  he  insisted  upon  the  liberation  of  the  unfortunate 
Parliamentary  Commissioners.  Articles  were  then  agreed  to 
and  signed  at  the  Hythe  on  the  27th  of  August,  at  about 
ten  o'clock  at  night.  All  horses,  with  saddles  and  bridles, 
were  to  be  collected  at  St.  Mary's  Church  and  delivered 
over  at  9  a.m.  All  arms  and  coloui's  were  to  be  deposited 
in  St.  James's  Church.     All  soldiers  and  officers  mider 
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the  rank  of  captain  were  to  have  fair  quarter,  surrendering 
in  Friar's  Yard,  by  the  East  Gate,  at  10  a.m.  AU 
superior  officers  were  to  assemble  at  the  King's  Head  Inn 
by  11  a.m.,  and  surrender  to  mercy.  The  total  number 
that  surrendered  was  3,471,  of  whom  3,067  were  common 
soldiers,  324  subordinate  officers,  65  servants,  and  75 
superior  officers.  In  reply  to  enquiries  it  was  clearly 
explained  in  writing,  that  fair  quarter  ensured  to  the 
soldiers  their  lives,  clothing,  and  food  while  prisoners;  and 
that  surrendering  to  mercy  signified  svurender  without 
assurance  of  quarter,  the  general  being  free  to  put  some 
to  the  sword  at  once  and  to  leave  others  to  be  dealt  with 
by  Parliament.  The  town  was  to  have  paid  £14,000,  but 
Lord  Fairfax  remitted  £4,000,  and  £5,000  was  levied  on 
Royalists  throughout  Essex,  so  that  Colchester  got  off 
with  £5,000,  of  which  £2,000  was  given  to  the  Essex 
volunteers  who  had  left  their  homes  at  great  incon- 
venience, and  £1,000  to  the  poor  of  the  town.  The  rest 
(£2,000)  was  the  prize  money  of  the  besiegers.  At  about 
two  in  the  afternoon  of  the  28th  of  August,  Lord  Fairfax 
entered  the  town  of  Colchester,  and  rode  round  it.  He 
then  returned  to  his  quarters  at  the  Hythe,  and  a  court- 
martial  assembled  at  the  Moot  Hall  to  try  Sir  Charles 
Lucas,'  Sir  George  Lisle,  Colonel  Farre,  and  the  Italian 
Guasconi — the  two  first  for  having  broken  their  parole  of 
honour,  Farre  as  a  deserter,  and  the  foreigner  for  piracy. 
Farre  managed  to  escape,  and  Guasconi  was  pardoned. 
Lucas  and  Lisle  were  found  guilty,  the  facts  being  noto- 
rious and  incontestable,  and  they  were  condemned  to  be 
shot.  They  were  executed  on  the  green  on  the  north 
side  of  the  castle  at  about  seven  p.m.  Their  bodies  were 
interred  under  the  north  aisle  of  St.  Giles's  church.  The 
reasons  which  induced  Lord  Fairfax  to  confirm  the 
sentence  of  the  court-martial  are  stated  in  an  official 
despatch  dated  from  the  Hythe  on  the  29th  of  August. 
They  are  :  1st,  "  the  satisfaction  of  military  justice  ;"  and 
2nd,  *'  avenge  for  the  innocent  blood  they  have  caused  to 
be  spilt,  and  the  trouble  they  have  brought  upon  the 
town,  this  country,  and  the  kingdom." 

Commiseration  may  be  felt  for  the  fate  of  these  bmve 
soldiers.  Su*  George  Lisle  appears  to  have  been  a  gaUant 
and  amiable  officer  :  but  there  is  nothing  either  to  respect 
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or  admire  iii  what  is  recorded  of  Sir  Charles  Lucas.  Their 
private  characters  are,  however,  quite  beside  the  question. 
An  officer  who  accepts  his  freedom  on  parole,  on  condition 
that  he  does  not  serve  again,  and  who  is  afterwards  taken 
in  arms,  deserves  death.  This  is  the  military  law  of  all 
civilised  nations,  as  much  in  the  19th  as  in  the  17th 
century.  It  is  a  law  which  is  observed,  and  which  must 
be  observed,  for  without  it  all  honourable  intercourse 
between  hostile  forces  would  be  impossible.  Lord  Fairfax 
could  not  have  indulged  in  any  desire  he  doubtless  felt  to 
show  mercy ;  for  an  example  had  become  absolutely 
necessary,  owing  to  other  Royalist  officers  having  broken 
their  paroles,  among  them  so  well-known  a  veteran  as  Sir 
Thomas  Glemham.  It  is  high  time  to  protest  against  the 
injustice  of  accusing  Lord  Fairfax  of  cruelty,  or  even  of 
undue  harshness  in  sanctioning  these  executions.  He 
always  proved  himself,  on  scores  of  similar  occasions,  to  be 
the  most  generous  and  lenient  of  victors,  and  he  un- 
doubtedly felt  the  confirmation  of  the  sentence  of  the 
court-martial  to  be  a  most  painful,  though  a  most  neces- 
sary, duty.  It  is  no  light  matter  that,  in  order  to  ftu*bish 
up  the  sullied  reputations  of  mere  guard  room  soldiers,  an 
accusation  of  cruelty  should  be  brought  against  a  great 
and  good  man,  whose  only  thought  through  life  was  to  do 
his  duty  to  his  country  without  one  thought  for  himself. 
The  accusation  is  utterly  untenable,  and  nistorical  truth 
demands  that  it  should  cease  to  be  repeated.  After  the 
executions,  the  other  officers  were  assured  of  fair  quarter 
as  prisoners  of  war.  Lords  Norwich,  Capel,  and  Lough- 
borough were  sent  to  Windsor  Csustle,  the  latter  escapmg 
on  the  road,  and  reaching  Holland  in  safety.  In  February, 
1649,  the  two  Lords  weie  tried  for  their  lives.  The 
casting  vote  of  the  Speaker  saved  the  old  Earl  of  Norwich, 
but  Capel  was  condemned  by  a  majority  of  three  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  His  execution  was  cruel  and  un- 
necessary, and  in  my  opinion,  that  majority  was  guilty  of 
a  judicial  murder. 

As  soon  as  the  prisoners  had  been  dismissed,  a  gmnd 
review  of  the  besieging  army  was  held  on  the  29th  of 
August.  Unluckily  it  was  a  veiy  rainy  day,  but  the 
soldiers  shook  hands  with  each  other,  salutes  were  fired, 
and  the  Volunteers  returned  to  theu-  homes.  Lord  Fairfax 
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then  devoted  some  days  to  his  favourite  pursuit — 
archaeology,  carefully  examining  the  Roman  remains  here 
and  in  this  neighbourhood.  Eventually,  with  his  troops, 
he  marched  north  from  Colchester,  arriving  at  Ipswich  on 
the  7th  of  September. 

Thus  ended  this  famous  siege,  and  Colchester,  bleeding 
at  every  pore,  ruined,  impoverished,  and  half  destroyed,  was 
left  to  recover  gradually,  and  with  the  sure  aid  of  time. 
But  it  was  many  years  before  the  old  city  was  restored  to 
the  prosperity  it  enjoyed  before  the  fiery  liucas  broke 
through  the  weak  line  of  opposing  citizens  and  entered  the 
Head  Gate.  The  calamity  came  upon  her  suddenly,  and 
almost  by  accident.  The  war  was  over,  and  a  month  before 
that  fateful  12th  of  June,  or  even  a  week  before,  thehorrors 
of  a  siege  seemed  almost  an  impossible  contingency. 
When  they  did  come  the  people  of  Colchester  seem  to  have 
bonie  the  extremities  of  suffering  as  became  brave  English 
men  and  women.  Their  descendants  may  look  back  on 
the  conduct  of  the  inhabitants  of  Colchester,  ever 
staunchly  faithful  to  the  cause  of  the  Parliament,  with 
feehngs  of  pride  ;  and  the  memorable  siege  will  for  ever 
give  a  special  historical  interest  to  the  old  city.  The 
general  outlines  are  but  little  altered.  Nearly  every  spot 
mentioned  by  the  narrators  of  the  events  of  the  sieffe  can 
easily  be  identified  and  in  many  instances  even  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  locaUties  is  Httle  altered.  So  that  a 
detailed  examination  of  the  positions  of  the  besieged  and 
of  the  lines  occupied  by  the  besiegers  will  long  continue 
to  be  a  very  interesting,  as  well  as  a  profitable,  historical 
study. 
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MONUMENTS  OF  THE  DE  BURGH  AND  INGOLDSTHORPE 
FAMILIES,  IN  BUBQH  GREEN  CHURCH,  CAMBRIDGE- 
SHIRE. 

By  the  Rev.  C.  R.  MANNING,  M.A. 

The  monuments  to  which  I  have  the  pleasure  of  calling 
the  attention  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  have  been 
more  or  less  noticed  in  the  pages  of  Gough,  Blomefield, 
Lysons,  and  others,  but  have  never  been  accurately  de- 
scribed, and  from  the  somewhat  retired  situation  of  the 
parish  where  they  remain,  in  a  sadly  injured  and  neglected 
condition,  are  known  but  to  very  few.  Yet  they  are  fine 
and  interesting  examples,  and  in  some  points  present  pecu- 
liarities which  render  them  worthy  of  publication.  It 
may  add  to  our  interest  in  them  to  think  that  their  con- 
templation seems  to  have  given  to  the  indefatigable  anti- 
quary, Richard  Gough,  his  first  impetus  to  the  study  of 
this  branch  of  antiquities,  a  taste  which  resulted  in  the 
production  of  his  magnificent  work,  the  "  Sepulchral 
Monuments."  He  says  : — "  They  were  some  of  the  first 
objects  of  my  antiquarian  contemplation,  in  the  frequent 
excursions  to  their  chiu-ch  i)t  Burgh,  with  my  respected 
friend  and  tutor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bamardiston,  of  Benet 
College,  who  then  served  the  living  for  the  late  Dr.  Green, 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  Master  of  the  college.  They  recall  to 
my  remembrance  the  many  pleasing  hours  spent  in  their 
neighbourhood  during  four  years'  residence  at  the  Univer- 
sity, now  thirty  years  -ago.    '  O  noctes  coenaque  Deum.^ '  '* 

feurgh  Green  is  a  vfllage  in  Cambridgeshire,  on  the 
borders  of  SuflPolk,  about  two  and  a  half  miles  from  the 
Dullingham  Station,  near  Newmarket.  The  Church  has 
now  but  little  in  it  of  interest  beyond  these  monuments, 
and  has  greatly  suflfered  diu-ing  the  worst  period  of  archi- 
tectural neglect.  It  has  a  deep  chancel,  a  rather  short 
nave,  and  two  aisles,  with  a  south  porch  and  a  western 
tower.  There  was  formerly  a  chantry  chapel  on  the  north 
side  of  the  chancel,  belonging  to  the  family  of  De  Burgh, 

1  Sep.  Hon.,  L.  Pt.  ii.,  p.  220. 
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from  which,  at  its  demolition,  some  of  the  monuments 
now  in  the  chancel  were  removed.  There  was  another 
chantry  on  the  south  side.  The  east  window  of  the  chan- 
cel is  Decorated,  of  the  middle  of  the  14th  century,  and 
one  window  of  the  same  style  remains  on  the  south  side. 
The  only  indication  of  earlier  work  in  the  Church  is  in  the 
sedilia  and  piscina,  which  are  Early  English.  The  latter 
is  a  double  one,  with  round  shafts  and  trefoil  arches.  The 
sedilia  arches  are  not  trefoiled.  High  up  in  the  walls  are 
some  remains  of  battlemented  corbels,  supports  of  a  former 
roof,  which  preceded  the  present  ceiling.  The  chancel 
arch  has  been  destroyed,  but  the  shafts  remain,  each  sup- 
porting an  incongruous  marble  urn.  The  nave  has  three 
arches  on  each  side,  with  Decorated  pillars.  The  aisle 
windows  have  lost  all  tracery,  and  the  roofs  have  been 
modernized,  with  dormer  windows.  There  is  a  plain  font, 
dated  1672,  with  a  low  cover  surmounted  by  a  dove.  The 
tower  is  small,  and  has  a  good  window  of  two  lights  at 
the  west  end. 

The  manor  of  Burgh,  before  the  Norman  conquest,  be- 
longed to  Queen  Ed^th,  wife  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
who  had  large  possessions  in  the  county,  and  as  this  is  the 
only  one  of  her  manors  where  a  deer-park  is  described  in 
the  survey  of  Domesday,  Lysons  observes  that  "  it  is  most 
probable  that  she  had  a  palace  here  for  her  occasional 
residence."  "  Near  the  village,  and  near  to  a  wood  still 
called  Park  Wood,  within  the  demesne  of  the  manor,  is  a 
moat  about  12  feet  deep  and  30  feet  in  breadth,  inclosing 
somewhat  more  than  an  acre  of  ground ;  without  the 
moat  are  the  remains  of  a  keep,  and  other  traces  of  build- 
ings ;  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  was  the  ancient 
site  of  the  manor."  *  If  there  are  any  of  these  remains  to 
be  seen  now,  they  would  appear  worthy  the  attention  of 
the  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society.  "^  Tne  Conqueror  gave 
the  manor  to  Alan,  Earl  of  Brittany,  and  we  subsequently 
find  it  in  the  family  of  Burgh.  In  1330  Sir  Thomas  de 
Burgh  had  the  kings  license  to  impark  his  woods   at 

*  Logons'  Camb.  p.  96. 

>  I  have  since  ascertained  that  the  two  other  similar  moats  in  the  parish, 

moat  exists.     There  are  no  remains  of  Burgh  Green  HrU,  near  the  church,  is 

masonry  within  it ;  nor  of  any  earthon  an  old  house,  with  some  remains  of  the 

mound.    It  is  of  square  form,  with  au  sixteenth  century ;  and  probably  occupies 

entrance  on  one  side  only.    There  ure  a  more  ancient  site. 
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Burgh/  From  them  it  passed  by  an  heiress  to  the  family 
of  Ingoldsthorpe  and  tneir  descendants  and  representa- 
tives. 

There  are  now  three  canopied  tombs  remaining,  with 
six  effigies,  two  of  them  being  on  the  floor  at  tne  east 
end,  partly  built  over.  Much  confiision  has  ensued  from 
their  removal  from  the  destroyed  chapel,  and  it  is  some- 
what difficult  now  to  identify  them.  They  are  thickly 
coated  with  yellow  wash,  and  the  parts  nearest  the  ground, 
are  a  mass  of  green  mould.  All  the  painting  and  heraldry 
is  now  obliterated,  unless  preserved  beneath  successive 
coats  of  wash.  In  Philpot  s  Cambridgeshire  Collections 
in  the  College  of  Arms,  some  poor  drawings  of  the  figures 
are  given,  with  pedigree  and  arms.'  There  is  also  a  pedi- 
gree in  Richmond's  Visitation  by  Camden,  1619,  with 
additions,  in  the  British  Museum.'  To  these  I  will  refer 
in  enumerating  the  different  tombs. 

1.  The  earliest  effigy,  which  I  will  call  No.  1,  now  lies 
on  the  middle  tomb  of  the  three.  This  does  not  appear  to 
be  the  one  mentioned  by  Gough  as  that  of  Sir  Pnilip  de 
Burgh  on  the  south  side  of  the  north  aisle,  cross  legged, 
imder  an  arch,  which  seems  to  have  been  lost,  but  of  his 
son  Sir  Thomas.  The  knight  is  clad  in  the  armour  of  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  He  wears  the  usual  jupon 
with  a  baldrick,  and  the  camail,  and  a  pointed  bascinel. 
Over  his  camail  is  a  collar,  but  any  devices  on  it  cannot 
now  be  made  out.  His  head  is  much  disfigured,  and  rests 
on  his  tilting  helmet.  The  most  remarkable  point  in  the 
effigy  is  that  his  body  is  half  turned  on  the  right  side, 
his  right  arm  being  being  placed  on  his  breast  (ms  left  is 
partly  concealed  by  the  wall  built  upon  him),  and  having 
held  a  tilting  spear  ;  his  left  leg  is  crossed  over  the  right, 
and  he  lies  on  a  bed  of  large  pebblea  The  foot  rests  on 
a  lion.  Traces  of  colour  appear  in  various  parts.  I  am 
only  aware  of  two  other  monuments  in  England  repre- 
senting knights  thus  lying  on  a  bed  of  pebbles — one  at 
Ingham,  Norfolk.,  of  Oliver,  Lord  Ingham,  1344,  and  the 
other  of  Sir  Roger  de  Kerdeston,  1337,  at  Reepham,  in 
the  same  countv.  Both  these  are  engraved  in  otothard. 
The  meaning  of  the  bed  of  stones  has  been  variously  ex- 

1  Pat.  Bolls,  4th  Edw.  in.  >  ^t.  George's  Visit,  of  Camb.  1684. 

s  Harl.  HSS.  1634,  f.  132  b. 
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plained.  Weever,  speaking  of  the  Ingham  effigy,  says 
that  "being  a  great  traveller,  he  lieth  upon  a  rock." 
Blomefield  calls  it  a  "  mattress/'  In  Murray's  Guide  it  is 
"  lyin^  upon  a  rock,  as  if  shipwrecked  ;  "  and  the  half 
turned  position  is  described  by  another  as  "  ready  to 
jump  up  on  his  feet."  It  may  have  been  only  a  fashion 
of  the  time ;  or  a  sculptor's  peculiarity.  Its  occurrence 
seems  to  be  only  associated  with  these  few  examples  of 
knights'  effigies,  half-turned,  all  of  nearly  the  same  date. 
The  present  instance  appears  to  be  about  1345,  and  is  a 
late  example  of  a  cross-legged  figure.  On  the  eastern  end 
of  the  arch,  under  the  canopy,  are  marks  of  the  place 
where  the  feet  of  a  knight's  effigy  reached  the  wall,  the 
figure  having  been  forcibly  torn  away,  so  that  the  impres- 
sion of  the  soles  of  the  feet  as  it  were  remain.  This  is  a 
proof  that  the  figure  of  Sir  Thomas  de  Burgh  did  not 
belong  to  this  tomb  or  canopy,  and  indeed  the  architec- 
ture of  it  would  be  twenty  or  thirty  years  later  than  his 
armour.  This  canopy  is  beautifully  double  foliated  and 
cinquefoiled,  deeply  recessed,  of  ogee  shape,  with  crockets 
and  finial,  and  side  pinnacles.  The  altar  tomb  on  which 
the  effigy  rests  is  low,  and  partly  hidden  by  the  raised 
floor.  It  had  three  large  shields  within  quatrefoils  on 
the  side.  On  the  same  slab  with  the  knight  is  now  placed 
an  effigy  of  a  lady,  of  which  I  wiU  speak  under  No.  4. 

2.  Sir  Thomas  de  Burgh  married  a  Waldegrave,  of  the 
adjoining  parish  of  Westley  Waterless.  His  son,  Sir  Thomas 
who  married  the  daughter  of  Roger,  Lord  Grey  of  Ruthin, 
appears  to  be  the  one  next  mentioned  by  Gotigh  as 
"  grandson  to  the  founder,  Sir  Phihp,"  and  having  a  monu- 
ment here  representing  him  with  a  chain.  This  I  take  to 
be  the  tomb  and  figiu-e  to  the  east  of  No.  1.  It  repre- 
sents a  knight,  apparently  in  banded  mail,  with  a  jupon 
and  horizontal  baldiick,  camail  and  pointed  bascinet,  a 
sword  and  dagger,  his  head  on  a  helm,  and  his  feet  on  a 
lion.  His  hands  hold  a  small  object,  probably  a  heart. 
There  is  now  no  appearance  of  a  chain.  The  date  would 
be  about  1365.  This  tomb  is  higher  than  the  other  two. 
It  has  a  lofty  cinquefoiled  canopy,  with  a  four-centred 
arch  under  an  ogee  one,  with  a  shield  in  a  circle  in  the 
spandril.     The  tomb  has  no  panels  at  the  side. 

No.  3.  The  son  of  this  Sir  Thomas  was  Sir  John  de 
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Burgh.  Gough  says,  "  He  was  stately  entombed  at 
Burgh  with  one  of  his  wives.  He  gave  the  advowson  of 
SwaflTham  St.  C?f  riac  to  the  convent  of  Ely.  In  his  will 
dated  7  Ric.  II,  )384,  he  mentions  Mary,  his  first  wife, 
buried  at  Anglesea  Abbey,  Cambridgeshire.  Katharine, 
his  second  wue,  in  her  will  dated  1409,  bequeaths  her 
body  to  be  buried  in  Burgh  Church,  and  wills  that  Sir 
John  Inglethorp  and  his  heirs  should  be  lords  of  Burgh 
and  patrons  of  the  chantry  there."  This  Katharine  was 
an  Engain  of  Stow  Quy,  Cambridgeshire.  I  suppose  the 
tomb  to  the  west  of  No.  1  to  be  his,  although  there  is  no 
second  effigy  of  a  lady  there  now.  He  is  clad  in  armour 
very  similar  to  No.  2.  He  has  an  escalloped  jupon,  and 
may  weU  be  of  the  date  of  1384.  The  tomb  below  is  the 
same  as  that  of  No.  1,  and  the  canopy  above  very  similar 
to  No.  2.     His  hands  also  hold  a  heart,  or  other  object. 

No.  4  is  the  lady's  effigy  lying  on  the  same  slab  with 
No.  1.  She  is  dressed  in  the  sideless  garment  and  mantle, 
with  buttons  or  studs  of  a  square  form,  from  the  waist 
nearly  to  the  feet.  Her  hands  hold  a  heart.  Her  hair  is 
coiled  in  a  net,  with  a  fillet  above  the  forehead,  very- 
much  like  a  small  brass  at  Long  Melford.  Her  head  rests 
on  a  double  cushion,  supported  by  a  single  angel,  whose 
wings  reach  to  her  shoulders.  There  is  no  animal  at  her 
feet.  This  costume  is  of  about  the  year  1410,  and  it  most 
probably  represents  Katharine,  second  wife  of  Sir  John  de 
Burgh,  whose  will  is  dated  1409. 

No.  5  is  the  male  effigy  on  the  floor,  below  the  tomb 
No.  2.  Tlus  is  a  rather  remarkable  one,  and  there  is  less 
doubt  ajs  to  the  person  represented,  or  the  date.  He  is 
in  armour,  but  has  no  camail  or  gorget,  or  bascinet.  He 
is  bare  headed,  with  flowing  locks,  confined  by  a  roll  or 
band.  Appended  to  this  roll  was  formerly  to  be  seen  a 
buckle  hanging  on  the  forehead,  but  there  is  no  trace  of 
it  now.  It  is  so  mentioned  by  Gough,  and  by  Blomfield 
form  a  note  of  Le  Neve's.'  He  wears  a  jupon  and  hori- 
zontal baldrick.  On  the  right  armpit  is  a  large  roundel. 
His  feet  rest  on  a  lion.  Unfortunately  this  figure  is 
divided  down  the  middle  by  the  tomb  No.  2.  It  appears 
that  it  was  once  on  an  altar- tomb  of  its  own,  described  as 
a  stately  monument  on  the  north  side  of  the  Chancel,  with 

Blomefield,  Noilolk,  vii.,  126. 
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statues  of  himself  and  his  lady ;  he  in  complete  armour, 
with  a  surcoat  of  his  arms,  and  a  collar  of  S  S.  about  his 
neck.^  This  is  Sir  John  Ingoldsthorp,  wKo  married  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Sir  John  de  Burgh.  By 
his  will,  dated  the  Thursday  after  All  Saints,  1419,  and 
proved  July  8,  1420,  he  gave  £20  to  the  chantry  at 
Burgh,  and  legacies  to  the  churches  at  Tilney,  Emneth, 
Rainham,  Ingoldsthorp,  Snettisham,  Norfolk,  and  Swaff- 
ham  Bulbeck,  Cambridgeshire,  in  all  of  which  places  he 
held  lands. 

No.  6  is  the  figure  of  a  lady  beside  No.  5.  It  may  be 
that  of  Elizabetn  de  Burgh,  his  wife,  but  she  is  a  foot 
taller  than  his  effigy,  being  seven  feet  in  height,  and 
therefore  it  seems  unlikely  that  she  was  on  the  same  slab. 
It  is  a  fine  figure,  of  about  the  date  1420,  dressed  in  a 
long  sleeved  garment  with  a  falling  collar.  Her  hair  is  in 
two  large  coils,  with  a  jewelled  band,  supported  on  a 
double  cushion.  Her  hands  are  broken  off.  The  feet 
rest  on  an  animal  The  will  of  Elizabeth  Ingoldsthorpe 
was  proved  12th  February,  1421. 

There  was  formerly  another  large  tomb  in  the  middle 
of  the  Chancel,  as  Gough  relates,  with  brasses  of  the 
grandson  of  the  last  named  Ednnmd  Ingoldsthorp,  son  of 
of  Thomas  Ingoldsthorp  of  Burgh  Green,  bv  his  wife 
Margaret,  daughter  and  heir  of  Walter  De  la  Pole,  of 
Sawston  and  Trumpington,  Cambridgeshire,  who  married 
Joan,  daughter  of  John  Lord  Tiptoft,  of  BurweU.  His 
brass  represented  him  in  armour  without  a  hehnet,  his 
head  resting  on  a  bull's  head  couped,  in  a  coronet,  (his 
crest)*  with  a  Latin  inscription,  part  of  which  was  as 
follows : 

Thomas  Brad&tone,  Walter  Poole,  Burgh  inde  Johannes, 

His  militibus  heres  fuit  iUe  venustus, 

Sponsayit  Oomitis  de  Wyrceter  Ule  sororem 

Ajino  milleno  quater  et  COCO  quoque  deno 

Ecoe  dies  bina  Septembris  quando  trina, 

Militis  hujis  erat. 

He  died  1456. 

The  arms  of  Burgh  of  Burgh  Green  were  Argent,  on  a 
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fess  indented,  sable,  three  bezants ;  and  those  of  Ingolds- 
thorpe,  Gules,  a  cross  engrailed,  argent.  The  drawing  in 
the  College  of  Arms  shows  this  brass,  with  the  arms  on  a 
banner,  and  also  those  of  Neville,  Waldegrave,  Engain, 
Cromwell,  Bradstone,  De  la  Pole,  and  France  and  England. 

Gough  adds  to  his  account  that  Mr.  Waterton  of  Walton 
Hall,  Yorkshire,  (a  name  since  well  known  'to  antiquaries 
and  naturalists^  is  one  of  the  heirs  general  of  this  family, 
which  expired  m  co-heiresses,  one  of  whom  married  Sir  W. 
Assenhall,  and  the  heiress  of  Assenhall  married  Waterton, 
temp.  Henry  VI,  who,  on  the  division  of  the  Burgh 
property,  had  the  manor  of  Walton.     {See  Pedigree.) 

There  are  stones  in  the  Chancel  at  Burgh  Green  to  the 
following  persons  : — Anthony  Gage,  D.D.,  rector,  died  15 
December,  1630  ;  Ariiis — 1,  a  saltire ;  2,  two  birds 
(swans  ?)  ;  3,  three  bulls'  heads,  couped ;  4,  two  birds' 
claws  and  legs  in  saltire.  WilKam  Wedge,  died  29th 
April,  1850,  aged  21.  Mary  Ami,  wife  of  Rev.  C. 
Wedge,  rector,  died  20th  June,  1863,  aged  75.  Rev. 
Charles  Wedge,  69  years  rector,  bom  9th  September, 
1780,  died  28th  March  1875.  In  the  Nave -.—Richard 
Holt,  gent.,  servant  to  Sir  John  Gage,  Knight,  and  Sir 
Anthony  Gagje,  Knight,  his  son,  both  lords  of  the  manor  ; 
died  about  6th  Marcn,  1637,  in  his  77th  year,  leaving  his 
master,  Sir  Anthony  Gage,  his  sole  executor. 
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BEITANNO  EOMAN  INSCRIPTIONS  DISCOVERED  IN   1876. 

By  W.  THOMPSON  WATKIN. 

Carrying  out  the  plan  which  I  first  proposed  to  the  late 
Mr.  Albert  Way,  who  strongly  advised  its  being  put  into 
practice,  I  now  publish  the  first  of  an  annual  series  of 
papers  on  the  discoveries  of  Britanno  Roman  inscriptions 
during  each  year. 

The  late  year  (1876)  has  not,  with  the  exception  of  the 
great  '*find"  at  Procolitiay  been  very  prolific  of  discoveries 
of  this  nature.  The  first  one,  with  which  I  am  acquainted, 
took  place  near  the  site  of  the  Roman  station  at  South 
Shields,  where,  on  the  19th  and  20th  February,  several 
tombs  were  exhumed,  formed  of  stone  slabs,  on  ground 
belonging  to  Mr.  James  Pollard,  near  the  end  of  Bath 
street, — which  contained  bones,  &c.  Near  to  these  was 
found  a  portion  of  a  Roman  tombstone  bearing  an  inscrip- 
tion.    AU  that  could  be  deciphered  was 

D.  M. 

IV 

the  rest  being  worn  away. 

At  Charterhouse  on  Mendip,  two  inscribed  pigs  of  lead 
were  found,  the  first  in  June,  and  the  second  in  July. 
The  first  bore  on  its  upper  surface  the  inscription 

IMP  VESPASIAN  AVa. 

On  the  side  was  also  the  following  inscription  : — 

BRIT.  EX.  ARG.  VE. 

The  length  of  the  pig  was  1ft,  Sin. ;  its  width  at  the 
base  6  inches,  and  at  the  top  5  inches — ^the  slope  from  the 
inscribed  upper  side  to  the  base  6  inches,  and  the  weight 
about  143lbs.  This  is  the  first  pig  of  lead  found  entire, 
bearing  the  name  of  Vespasian  ordy.  In  the  others  the 
name  of  Titus  also  occurs.  We  learn  from  this  that  the 
date  of  the  pig  is  early  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  between 
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A.D.  69  and  a.d.  71,  in  which  last  year  Titus  became 
associated  with  his  father  in  the  empire.  The  abbrevia- 
tion VE  haa  not  before  occurred  on  any  of  these  pigs. 
Dr.  McCaul  proposes,  for  the  last  three  words,  the  expan- 
sion ex  arg(entaria)  ve(na)  which  is  probably  correct. 
The  second  pig  found  in  July  was  of  similar  weight  and 
size  to  the  other,  but  was  only  inscribed 

IMP.  VESPASIANI  AVG. 

i.e.y  Impei^atoris  Vespasiani  AugustL 

In  the  metropolis,  during  the  demolition  of  some  old 
houses  in  Camomile  street  in  October,  a  portion  of  the 
Roman  wall  of  London  and  a  bastion  were  laid  bare. 
Built  up  into  the  wall  were  many  interesting  sculptured 
fragments,  and  a  fragment  of  an  inscribed  stone,  but  im- 
fortunately  the  only  letters  visible  on  it  were 

V 

F.V 

M 

Whilst  pursuing  his  researches  at  Carrawburgh,  (Pro- 
coZ/^ta)  during  the  summer,  Mr.  Clayton  unearthed  the 
upper  portion  of  a  small  altar  inscribed 

MAT 
RIBV 

S.  Co. 


and  has  probably  read  when  entire  Matribus  Coh(ors)  I. 

Batavorum,  C(ui)  F(raeest) V(otum)  S(olvit) 

Lfibens)  M(erito).  Two  small  fragments  of  inscribed 
slabs  were  also  found,  but  the  lettering  was  too  faint  to  be 
legible. 

In  the  month  of  October  Mr.  Clayton  commenced  the 
excavation  of  a  small  well  or  reservoir,  about  150  yards 
distant  from  the  western  rampart  of  ProcoUtiay  and 
which  had  been  noticed  since  the  days  of  Horsley  (1732). 
It  was  lined  with  massive  masonry,  measuring  inside 
8ft.  Gin.  by  7ft.  9in.,  and  was  a  little  over  7ft.  in  depth. 
Horsley  describes  it  as  being  filled  with  rubbish,  nearly 
to  the  surface,  but  the  water  rising  in  it  was  "  a  good 
spring." 

A  few  years  ago  owing  to  some  mining  operations  in  a 
lead  mine  about  two  miles  distant,  the  spring  and  a 
rivulet  flowing  from  it  suddenly  disappeared. 

VOL-  zzzrr.  T 
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Within  a  foot  of  the  surface,  the  excavator  came  upon 
a  mass  of  copper  coins  of  the  lower  Empire  spread  over 
the  whole  surface.  "  Part  of  a  human  skull,  the  concave 
part  upwards,  was  found  here  filled  with  coins."  Im- 
mediately underneath  were  a  number  of  small  altars,  with 
broken  bowls  of  Samian  ware  and  glass  ;  also  bones  of 
animals. 

At  three  feet  in  depth  were  foimd  two  ornamental  in- 
scribed earthenware  vases,  and  the  coins  had  reached  the 
period  of  the  higher  Empire  ;  with  them  was  a  sculptured 
stone  representing  three  water  nymphs  ;  below  this  were 
more  altars,  vases,  brooches,  rings,  dice,  mixed  with 
quantities  of  coins,  continuing  to  the  very  bottom,  and  at 
the  bottom  was  a  large  inscribed  votive  tablet.  The 
earhest  coin  was  one  of  Claudius,  a.d.  42.  Many 
thousands  of  them  were  secured  by  Mr.  Clayton,  but 
visitors  attracted  to  the  spot  carried  away  several 
thousands  more.  They  were  considerably  corroded  with 
the  exception  of  about  sixty  of  Hadrian  and  Antoninus 
Pius,  which  seemed  quite  new,  and  had  been  preserved 
in  the  clay  at  the  bottom  of  the  well.  The  coins  of  these 
emperors  greatly  preponderated  amongst  those  of  the 
higher  Empire,  and  from  their  newness  seemed  to  prove 
that  the  deposit  commenced  at  that  period.  The  coins  of 
Claudius,  Nero  Vespasian,  Ac,  seemed  considerably  worn. 
Tlie  deposit  extended  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Gratianus, 
and  embraced  three  gold  coins  and  a  few  score  of  silver 
ones.  Those  of  the  Constantino  family  and  of  Gratianus, 
&c.,  were  at  the  upper  surface  of  the  deposit,  and  on  each 
side  of  the  votive  tablet  at  the  bottom  was  found  a  small 
altar.  Twenty-four  altars  in  all  were  found,  of  which 
eleven  bore  inscriptions.  Two  vases  and  the  votive 
tablet  were  also  inscribed.  The  inscriptions  were  as 
follows : — 


(1)  (2)  (3) 

DIECOVE  DKAECO  DEAE    NIM 

NTJNEA  VETINEGR  FAE    COVEN 

VRELIVS  OTVSVTLB  TINE    MAD 

GROTVS  ESSLVIPRO  VHVS.GERM 

GERMAN  MS^  POS.PRO.SEETS  V 

V  S  L  M 
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w 

D  E  A  E  C  O 
VENTINE 
COHIC VBE 
RNOKVM 

AVBC 

EST 

VI 

(7) 
DIEM 
I  NEK 
VEVE 
NICO    . 
PRS 
P08S 

(10) 
DEAECOVVEN 

TINE V 

NVV SOV 


(5) 
DECONVE 
NT 

OPTIOCU 
GERMAN 


(8) 

DIIAII 

CONVENTI 

NAEBELLICVS 

V.S.L.M.P 


(6) 
BEAE.SANOT 
COVONTINE 
VINCENTIV8 
PRO   SALVTE   SVA 
V.L.L.M.D 


(9) 
DAIICOVEN 
TNOMATI 
VS    V8LM 


(11) 
D.CO. 


VV. 

N.. 


...I 
MO 


(12) 
DEAE 
COVVBNTINAE 
T.D    COSCONIA 
NVS    PR    COH 
1.    BAT.     LM 


COVE 
T  I  N  A  .  A 
G  V  S  T  A 


13 
VOTV 
MAN 
I»VSSV 


SATV 
RNI 

NVS 


CV   I 


'S  A 


(14) 
TV   1 


R 


NI 


FECIT 

GA^I 

NIVS 


GA 
*IN 


11  V 

S 


Of  these  I  would  read  No  1  as  De(a)e  Coventine 
Aurelius  Grotvs  German{its) :  '  To  the  goddess  Coventina 
Aurelius  Grotus  a  German.' 

No.  2  I  read,  Deae  Cove{n)tine  Grotus  V{o)t{um) 
L{i)be{n)s  S{o)lvi{t)  Pro the  close  of  the  inscrip- 
tion being  obliterated,  though  it  was  probably  Se  et  Suis  : 
'  To  the  goddess  Coventina  Grotus  willingly  perforins  his 
vow  for  (himself  and  his).'  Mr.  Clayton  reads  the  end  of 
the  third  and  commencement  of  the  fourth  lines  as  Utihes 
and  the  remainder  as  S{olvit  l{ihens)  v{otu7n)  pro  {salute). 
It  will,  I  think,  at  once  be  seen,  that  this  is  an  error.  The 
dedicator  is  doubtless  the  same  person  named  in  No.  1, 
Aurelius  Grotus. 

No.  3  has  one  or  two  peculiarities.  I  read  it  as  Deae 
Nimfae  (for  Nymphae)  Coventine  Madunus,  Germ{anus) 
Pos{mt)  pro  se  et  su{is)  V{otum)  S{olvit)  L{ibens)  M{erito). 
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In  English  '  To  the  goddess  Nymph  Coventina,  Madunus, 
a  German,  places  (tins)  for  himself  and  his  (family).  He 
performs  his  vow  willingly  to  a  deserving  object.' 
ifimfae  frequently  occurs  in  epigraphy  as  an  abbreviation 
for  Nymphae.  Mr.  Clayton  reads  the  name  of  the 
dedicator  as  Ma{nlius)  Duhus.  I  think  that  there  is 
little  doubt  of  his  name  being  Madimus,  especially  as  we 
find  the  name  gamidianvs  spelt  as  gamidiahvs  in 
an  inscription  at  Birrens,  in  Dmnfriesshire,  where  the 
first  cohort  of  the  Germans  were  stationed. 

No.  4 1  think  should  be  read  as  Deae  Coventine  Coh{o7*s) 

I  Cugernorum  Aur{eliana)  C{ui)  {Prae)est Mi-. 

Clayton  does  not  venture  upon  a  reading  beyond  the 
word  Cugemorum,  which  in  the  original  is  erroneously 
spelt  as  Cuhetmorum.  The  only  other  known  inscription 
left  by  this  cohort  in  Britain  is  on  a  milestone  found  on 
.  the  line  of  the  Antonine  wall.  From  the  Malpas  and 
Riveling  diplomas  we  find,  that  it  was  in  Britain  in  a.d. 
103  and  in  a.d.  124.  The  discovery  of  this  inscription 
seems  to  enable  us  to  give  the  true  reading  of  part  of  the 
inscription  on  the  altar  to  Minerva  foimd  at  the  same 
station  in  1875.  {ArchceologicalJournal,  vol.  xxxiiip.  34). 

No.  5  appears  to  be  De{ae)  Conventine •  Optio 

Coh{orti8  I)  Gei'nian{oTum).  As  Aurelius  Grotus  and 
Madunus  are  described  as  Germans,  they  probably  be- 
longed to  this  cohort,  of  which  we  also  find  traces  at 
Birrens,  (as  I  have  said  previously),  at  Netherby,  and 
near  Bowness,  on  the  wall  of  Hadrian. 

No.  6  is  plainly  Deae  Sanctae  Covontine  Vincentitis 
pro  salute  sua  v{otum)  l{aetus)  l{ibens)  m{erito)  d{icavit). 

No.  7  is  somewhat  obscure  at  its  termination.  The 
commencement  is  Deae  Minervae  Venico;  the  next  lines 
may  be  read  as  pro  salute-  The  last  line  is  pos{uit)  but 
the  s  after  it,  unless  again  followed  by  v  (as  Mr.  Clayton 
considers  it  to  be)  is  puzzling. 

No.  8  reads  plainly  Dea^  Uonventinae  Bellicus  V{otum) 
S{olvit)  L{ihem)  M{erito)  P{osuit).  The  use  of  two  I's 
for  E  is  common.  The  name  of  the  dedicator  "  Bellicus  *' 
occurs  on  an  altar  found  at  Tretire,  Herefordshire, 
(Hubner,  No.  163). 

No.  9  is  D{e)ae  Covent{inae)  Nomatius  V{otum) 
S{olvit)  L{ibens)  M{erito).  Mr.  Clayton  gives  the  dedi- 
cator's name  as  Nomateus. 
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No.  10  can  only  be  read  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the 
second  line — i.e.^  Deae  Cowentine. 

No.  11  is  still  more  obliterated,  D(eae)  Co{ventinae)y 
being  all  that  is  visible. 

No.  12,  which  is  on  the  large  votive  tablet  found  at  the 
bottom  of  the  weU,  is  plain,  and  reads  Deae  Cowentinae 
T{itus)  D{omitius)  Cosconianus,  Pr{aefectiis)  Coh{ortis) 
I  Bat{avorum)  L{ihens)  m{erito).  The  first  cohort  of  the 
Batavians  by  inscriptions  and  the  Notitia  list,  appear  to 
have  been  for  several  centuries  at  Frocolitia. 

No.  13  occurs  on  one  of  the  vases  in  four  compartments, 
and  the  lettering  is  very  rude.  The  second  letter  in  the 
third  line  of  the  second  compartment  and  the  third  letter 
in  the  second  line  of  the  fourth  compartment  are  identical, 
and  seem  like  an  s  reversed,  with  the  lower  extremity 
widened  into  a  leaf  shaped  form,  which  Dr.  Hubner, 
to  whom  a  copy  of  the  inscription  was  sent,  reads  as  b. 
Dr.  Hubner  reads  the  whole  as  Covetina  A{v)gusta  Votu 
Manibus  Su{is)  Satuminus  Fecit  Gahinixis,  and  thus 
makes  the  vase  to  be  dedicated  by  Saturninus  Gabinius, 
and  to  be  the  work  of  his  own  hands.  The  chief  objection 
to  this  is,  the  interpolation  oi fecit  between  the  two  proper 
names,  but  which  ever  way  the  inscription  is  read  there 
appears  to  be  a  difl&culty.  Possibly  this  is  as  good  a 
reading  as  can  be  obtained,  but  I  am  not  satisfied  with 
it,  or  with  my  own  as  published  in  the  Newcastle  Daily 
Chronicle,  Dec.  27th,  1876. 

The  last  of  this  series  of  inscriptions  is  still  more  rude. 
It  occurs  upon  another  and  similar  vase.  The  first  com- 
partment I  have  rendered  c  v,  as  the  first  letter  seems 
too  curved  for  an  i,  otherwise  this  and  the  letters  of  the 
next  compartment  Resemble  mostly  i  v  |  s  s  i.  The  first 
letter  in  the  second  line  of  the  seventh  compartment  is 
the  peculiar  one  rendered  as  B  in  the  last  inscription. 
From  the  third  to  the  seventh  compartments,  inclusive, 
is  doubtless  to  be  read  as  Saturni  Gabinius.  Is  the  first 
of  these  names  in  the  genitive  ?  If  so,  and  the  true 
reading  of  the  first  two  compartments  is  i  v  s  s  v,  we  get 
lussu  Satumi{ni)  Gabinius  vnih fecit  understood,  shewing 
that  Gabinius  made  the  vase  by  order  of  Saturninus. 
This  would  implj  a  diflferent  reading  for  the  last  inscription, 
which  the  position  of  the  word/eci*  in  it  seems  to  justify. 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  various  fonns  of  the  name  of  the 
goddess  occur  in  the  inscriptions.  It  is  spelt  Covetinay 
Cove7itina,  Conventina,  Covontina.  and  Covventina ;  in 
one  she  is  called  a  nymph,  in  another  she  has  the  title  of 
Augusta.  The  former  title  only  occurs  hi  one  other 
inscription  found  in  Britain,  conjoined  with  the  name 
of  the  goddess,  which  is  Deae  Nymphae  Brigantiae 
(Hubner,  No.  875).  The  title  of  Augusta  has  not  been 
found  previously  in  Britain  as  applied  to  a  nymph,  but 
several  examples  occur  upon  the  Continent. 

In  his  account  of  the  discovery  read  before  the  New- 
castle Society  of  Antiquaries,  Mr.  Clayton  described  the 
numismatic  portion  of  this  find  as  the  contents  of  a  Roman 
military  chest  which  had  been  deposited  in  the  reservoir 
as  a  place  of  safety.  I  immediately  published  my  own 
views  of  the  subject,  which  were  tnat  the  whole  of  the 
coins,  altars,  vases,  fibulae,  rings,  Ac,  were  oflferings  to 
the  goddess  Coventina.  Both  theories  had  at  the  outset 
numerous  partisans,  and  this  led  to  a  lively  correspondence 
in  the  Newcastle  press,  but  the  result,  I  am  glad  to  say, 
has  been  in  my  favor.  The  number  of  discoveries  exactly 
similar  in  their  nature  is  considerable,  and  it  requires  but 
a  knowledge  of  them,  to  ascertain  at  once  the  meaning  of 
the  contents  of  the  reservoir  at  Procolitia.  In  1852,  in 
clearing  out  the  reservoir  at  the  watering  place  of  Vicarello 
a  few  miles  from  Rome,  there  was  found  an  immense  mass 
of  Roman  copper  coins  from  the  earhest  Etruscan  times  to 
the  Imperial  period.  Upwards  of  24,000  pounds  weight 
were  sent  to  the  Etruscan  Museum  in  the  Vatican.  Out  of 
a  great. quantity  of  gold  coins  found,  a  considerable  number 
found  their  way,  I  believe,  to  the  British  Museum.  Votive 
offerings  of  various  descriptions  occurred,  medals  bearing 
inscriptions  to  Apollo  as  the  presiding  god  of  the  spring, 
and  a  series  of  gold  and  silver  vases,  the  former  being 
preserved  in  the  library  of  the  Vatican,  and  the  latter  at 
the  Kircherian  Museum  at  Rome.  Three  of  the  latter 
were  inscribed  with  the  Itinerary  from  Rome  to  Cadiz,  at 
different  dates.^    In  1875,  at  the  French  Spa  of  Bourbonne 


^  The  celebrated  ** Rudf^e  Cup,"  found  was  probably  thrown  in  as  a  votive  offer- 
in  a  well  at  Rudge  in  Wiltshire  in  the  in^dTthis  nature.    A  number  of  Roman 
last  century,  bearing  the  names  of  five  corns  wore  with  it. 
Roman  towns  insmbod  around  its  rim 
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les  Bains,  in  cleaning  out  the  reservoir  4,000  bronze  coins, 
300  of  silver,  and  a  few  of  gold  were  found  at  the  bottom  in 
the  mud,  together  with  rings,  statuettes,  bronze  pins,  and 
a  number  of  stones  inscribed  to  a  god  Borvo  and  a  goddess 
Damona.  The  coins  ranged  from  Nero  to  Honorius  (see 
Times,  February  2nd,  1875).  Inscriptions  to  those  deities 
had  previously  been  found  in  the  neighbourhood  (OreUi, 
No.  1874,  and  Henzen,  No.  5880)  and,  like  Frocolitia, 
the  foundations  of  a  temple  were  visible  round  the  spring. 
At  the  source  of  the  Seine,  similar  discoveries  took  place 
some  thirty  five  years  ago,  a  goddess  Sequana  being 
worshipped  there  (Journal  of  British  Archaeological 
Association,  vol.  ii,  p.  404).  In  June,  1875,  at  Horton  in 
Dorset,  at  the  source  of  a  small  brook,  a  number  of  vases 
containing  coins  were  found.  And  at  the  "Abbot's  Well," 
near  Chester,  where  the  celebrate  altar  to  the  "  Nymphs 
and  Fountains"  was  discovered  in  1821,  vases  and  coins 
have  frequently  been  found.  But  these  instances  of  spring 
and  river  worship  were  not  confined  to  reservoirs,  where- 
ever  there  was  a  bridge,  a  ferry,  or  a  ford,  coins,  &c.  were 
invariably  thrown  in  as  offerings  to  the  presiding  god  or 
goddess  of  the  stream.  In  this  way  it  was  that  the 
enormous  masses  of  coins,  fibulse,  statuettes,  &c.  found  in 
the  Thames  when  new  London  Bridge  was  being  built, 
some  forty-seven  years  ago,  were  formed.  Great  masses 
of  the  same  nature  were  found  in  removing  the  old  bridge 
at  Kirkby  There  in  1838,  and  the  ford  of  the  Eoman  road 
at  Latton  near  Cirencester  has  afforded  a  similar  yield. 
The  sources  of  the  Exe  and  the  Rlea  have  received  many 
offerings,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  coins  and  vases  dis- 
covered, and  the  site  of  the  old  bridge  over  the  Tyne  at 
Newcastle  has  produced  a  large  number  of  coins.  Many 
other  instances  might  be  adduced,  but  the  above  will,  I 
think,  suffice.'  A  representation  of  the  goddess  seated, 
floating  on  the  leaf  of  a  water  lily,  is  sculptured  on  the 
votive  tablet.     She  has  a  branch  of  palm  in  her  hand. 

Mr.  Clayton,  also,  recently  discovered  in  a  turret  of  the 
wall  between  Procolitia  and  Cilurmim  a  centurial  stone, 
inscribed  rudely : — 

^  Dr.  McCaul,  in  a  letter  to  me,  says,  Proeolitia,    I  hare  never  had  a  doubt 

*'  Yon  rather  Bnrprise  me  by  stating  that  that  they  were  thrown  in,  as  an  offering 

there  has  been  a  doubt  about  the  mode  to  Ooventim,** 
in  which  the  coins  got  into  the  well  at 
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0.  A  D  A  V  C I 
PVD 

apparently  c{entuna)  Adauct{ii)  Pud{eiitis)} 

In  the  fifth  vohime  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  London 
and  Middlesex  Archaeological  Society  (Evening  Pro- 
ceedings), just  published,  Mr.  C.  Roach  Smith  engraves 
and  treats  of  a  Roman  leaden  seal,  found  amongst  the 
ruins  of  buildings  at  Combe  Down  near  Bath.  It  bears 
on  one  side,  apparently,  the  figure  of  a  deer  at  rest,  round 
it  are  the  letters — 

PBR-S 

Mr.  Roach  Smith  reads  it  P{lumhum)  Br{ita7inicum) 
Siignatum).  I  do  not  think  this  correct,  but  will  at 
present  (until  we  have  more  light  thrown  on  this  class  of 
objects)  refrain  from  giving  a  reading. 

1  wo  other  inscriptions  have  also  been  recently  found  at 
York,  as  follows  : — 

(I)  (2) 

M 

N  L I  V  S 

CRESCES  CANDID VS 

A  •  V  E  T 

VIC 

The  first  is  the  right  hand  upper  portion  of  a  tombstone, 
and  apparently  has  commemorated  Manlius  Cresces,  a 
veteran  of  the  sixth  legion.  The  second,  which  was 
presented  to  the  York  Museum  (where  the  first  is  also 
preserved)  by  Canon  Greenwell,  was  found  a  few  years 
ago,  but  has  remained  unpublished.  It  is  on  a  fragment 
of  a  small  tablet  of  slate  or  green  stone,  finely  poUshed, 
which  seems  to  have  been  originally  enclosed  in  a  frame 
of  wood.  A  most  interesting  sai'cophagus,  inscribed  to 
the  wife  of  Verecundus  Diogenes,  has  also  been  found, 
but  as  the  discovery  took  place  in  1877  I  must  defer  an 
account  of  it  to  my  next. 

A  few  other  previous  discoveries  remain  to  be  noticed. 
In  the  Lincoln,  Rutland  and  Stamford  Mercury  (pub- 
lished at  Stamford),  July  18,  1845,  is  an  account  of  some 
excavations  in  High  street,  Lincoln,  where  Roman  coins 

^  A  tombstone  and   centurial    stone      aie  deferred  until  my  paper  on  this  year's 
have  been  found  on  the  line  of  the  wall      discoreries. 
since  the  year  1877  sommenced,  but  they 
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and  bases  of  pillars  were  found.  It  is  said  ;  "  On  Wed- 
nesday afternoon  (July  16)  the  workmen  discovered  some 
huge  worked  stones  al  about  four  yards  from  the  present 
surface ;  these  have  evidently  been  plinths  to  some  pillars 
supporting  a  Roman  building.  On  one  is  an  inscription 
which,  as  well  as  it  could  be  traced,  consists  of  the  follow- 
ing letters : — 

—  VIC   HRVPO   MERCVRES  I VM 

Most  probably  this  is  incomplete,  as  in  all  likelihood  it 
was  continued  along  the  fellow  plinth.  All  the  earth 
above  the  level  at  which  the  stones  were  discovered  is 
made  ground."  Immediately  upon  seeing  this  I  conjec- 
tured that  another  portion  of  the  same  inscription  was 
that  foimd  in  the  last  century,  reading — 

POLLINES 

and  described  by  Gough  in  his  edition  (1806)  of  Camden's 
"  Britannia,"  vol.  ii,  p.  392.  It  was  said  by  Gough  to  be 
"On  the  hollow  moulding  of  a  stone  foimd  m  the  east  side 
of  the  old  Roman  wall  below  the  hill  at  Lincoln,  on 
making  the  new  road,  -1785,  lying  near  a  number  of  large 
stones,  in  a  situation  which  seems  to  imply  that  they  had 
been  thrown  down  from  a  considerable  building."  These 
stones  were  three  or  four  feet  below  the  surface,  and  some 
had  mouldings.  I  had  also  no  doubt  but  that  the  letter 
T  was  ligulate  with  the  H  in  the  1845  inscription,  so  that 
the  second  word  would  read  thrvpo,  a  name  found  in 
several  inscriptions  in  England.  On  communicating  my 
views  to  Dr.  Hubner,  he  repHed,  "  If  measures,  form  of 
stone,  &c.  are  corresponding,  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  fragments  (a)pollines(ivm)  and  vie  thrvpo 
MERCVRESIVM  should  not  have  been  parts  of  the  same 
epistyle  of  a  building  belonging  perhaps  as  schola  to 
some  collegia  or  sodcditia  Mercuriesium  et  ApoUinesium ; 
societies  for  the  worship  of  Apollo  and  Mercury.  If  it 
was  a  large  epistyle  there  is  no  hope  to  find  out  a  probable 
restitution,  vic  may  be  an  abbreviation  for  (deae)vic- 
(toriae).  Thrupo  thus  can  be  the  name  of  the  dedicant 
of  a  temple  to  her,  and  he  may  have  been  MercxiHcsium 
et  {A)poUines{ium  servus)  but  all  this  is,  of  course,  very 
uncertain." 

At   Silchester   Mr.    J.    Wordsworth   tells   us  in    the 
VOL.  xxxrv.  V 
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Academy,  April  18,  1874,  there  was  found  a  tile  bearing 
the  inscription  sct-atched  on  it. — 

BIRGA* 

vs 
Is  this  name  Birgaius  ? 

In  the  first  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  London 
and  Middlesex  Archaeological  Society  (Evening  meetings), 
p.  121,  my  friend  Mr.  H.  C.  Coote  described  another  of  the 
leaden  seals  found  at  Brough-under-Stainmoor.  On  the 
one  side  it  was  inscribed — 

ALA 
SUB 

On  the  other — 

VAL 
DEC 

The  two  i*s  in  the  first  inscription,  not  being  perpen- 
dicular, but  leaning  inwards  towards  each  otner,  may 
stand  for  the  letter  A,  but  as  two  is  frequently  occur,  as 
the  representative  of  the  letter  e,  it  follows  that  the 
inscription  may  read  either  ala  sab(iniana)  or  ala 
seb(oslana).  The  second  portion  is  evidently  Val(enus) 
Decfurio).  Another  seal  which  may  also  have  belonged 
(from  its  inscription)  to  a  soldier  of  the  Ala  Sabiiiiana 
has  been  found  since  the  commencement  of  the  present 
year  at  South  Shields.  It  must,  however,  be  reseiTed  for 
my  account  of  this  year's  discoveries. 

At  South  Shields  also  were  found  in  1875  these  graffiti 
inscriptions  on  fnigments  of  an  amphora  ; — 

(1)  (2) 

BE  R    SIM  MVLES 

From  these  fragments  nothing  can  be  gathered. 

To  the  list  of  "  Anuli"  must  be  added  a  ring  of  bronze, 
hoop  shaped,  dug  up  at  Rugby,  inscribed  within  in  Greek, 
"Esunera  Eimeiske."  As  Mr.  Bloxam,  who  gives  the 
account  of  the  discovery  in  vol.  i  of  the  Journal  of  the 
Associated  Architectural  Societies,  p.  227,  does  not  give 
the  text  of  the  inscription,  and  as  I  am  unable  to  obtain 
it  from  him,  I  have  not  given  any  supposed  version  of  it. 
Dr.  Hiibner  omits  it.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Institute  on 
May  6,  1864,  Mr.  G.  Fortescue  Williams  exhibited, 
through  Mr.  Bernhard  Smith,  a  bronze  ring  of  the  lower 
Eoman  empire,  inscribed — 

FIDES    COXCORDIA 
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with  the  device  of  a  fede  or  hands  conjoined  within  a 
garland ;  on  the  shouldei-s  are  the  names  rvfvs  and 
VIATOR.  Mr.  Williams  informs  me  that  he  is  ignorant 
where  the  ring  was  found,  but  it  was  probably  discovered 
in  Britain.     Dr.  Hubner  omits  it  from  his  list. 

In  the  inscriptions  given  by  Dr.  Hubner  in  his  large 
work  there  are  a  few  errors  which  need  correcting,  and  a 
few  inscriptions  need  some  supplementary  remarks  and 
emendations,  which  I  think  could  be  introduced  in  the 
most  fitting  manner  in  the  present  paper. 

There  are  three  inscriptions  amongst  the  list  at  page  2 
of  Dr.  Hiibner's  work  of  those  which  he  considers  doubt- 
ful, which  are  certainly  genuine.  They  are  numbered  17, 
18,  and  19,  and  are  as  follows : — 

COHRI  LVIII.  LEG-X 

FRISI  AVO 

YOVI 

•PXXIIIl 

The  first  was  discovered  in  the  Castle  Field,  Manchester, 
in  1796,  and  was  on  a  stone  fifteen  inches  long  by  eleven 
inches  broad,  surrounded  with  a  border.  It  was  described 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Barritt  of  Manchester  in  vol.  v  of  the  first 
series  of  the  "  Transactions  "  of  the  Literary  and  Philo- 
sophical Society  of  Manchester,  p.  675,  and  plate  vii, 
figure  13.  •  It  was  found  in  front  of  the  principal  entrance 
to  the  castrum,  and  was  in  the  possession  of  Charles 
White,  Esq.  f.r.s.,  who  died  in  1813,  since  which  time  it 
has  been  lost.  At  the  time  Mr.  Barritt  made  the  drawing 
for  the  Society's  volume  he  also  engraved  the  inscription 
upon  the  handle  of  an  amphora.*  At  the  place  of  junction 
of  the  handle  with  the  vessel  he  rudely  inscribed  a 
memorandum  of  the  dimensions  of  the  inscribed  stone 
and  the  year  when  it  was  found,  thus  "15  by  11,  1796." 
This  amphoi'a  handle  after  passing  through  several  hands 
is  now  in  the  museum  at  Peel  Park,  Salford,  where 
Dr.  Hubner  saw  it  and  pronounced  it  a  forgery ;  he, 
however,  appears  to  have  known  nothing  of  the  description 
or  engraving  of  the  original  stone.  The  inscription  is  a 
very  peculiar  one,  but  the  drawing  by  Mr.  Barritt  and 
the  engraving  taken  from  it  seem  to  differ  materially  in 

^  Chetham  Society's  Proceedings,  vol.  Ixyiii,  p.  46. 
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the  third  line.  In  the  former  it  looks  like  vovinwv. 
Is  this  the  centurial  mark,  followed  by  qvintiani  in  a 
ligulate  form  ?  The  first  and  second  lines  are  un- 
questionably Coh{o)r{s)  I  Frisiavo{num).  In  the  last  line 
P{edes)  xxiiii  is  preceded  by  a  figure  which  seems  in 
shape  like  a  note  of  interrogation  reversed. 

The  second  of  these,  which  occurs  on  a  tile  found  at 
Leicester,  Dr.  Hlibner  says  is,  "  without  doubt,"  the  title 
of  the  sixth  legion,  instead  of  the  eighth.  Having 
inspected  the  tile,  and  also  having  a  rubbing  of  it,  I  can 
coi&rm,  "without  doubt,"  the  rea^ng  LViii.  In  the  case 
of  the  third,  which  Dr.  Hubner  says  should  probably  be 
of  the  second  legion,  the  discovery  of  tiles  at  the  same 
place,  Caerhun,  inscribed  leg.  xx  v  v  shews  that  it 
was  a  portion  of  one  of  these  latter  that  had  been  found. 

In  his  inscription  No.  12,  found  at  Chichester,  Dr. 
Hubner  includes  Gough's  restorations  (erroneously),  and 
thus  makes  it  appear  entire,  which  an  inspection  of 
Gough's  plate  will  shew  was  not  the  fact.  Nos.  67  and 
69  are  now  preserved  in  the  Gloucester  Museum.  Nos. 
68,  70  and  71  in  the  Cirencester  Museum  ;  and  No.  74  in 
the  wall  of  a  summer-  house  at  Watercombe  House,  Bisley . 
Nos.  166  and  169  are  now  in  the  Chester  Museum.  No. 
167,  which  had  been  reported  as  lost,  I  found  in  1874  in 
the  possession  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Prescot,  Vicar  of  Stock- 
port. He  died  in  1875,  and  his  heirs  presented  the  altar 
to  the  Chester  Museum.  In  the  same  place  also  is  No. 
168a,  which  Dr.  Hubner  erroneously  gives  as  deae 
MATRi.     From  personal  inspection  I  fina  it  should  be — 

DEAB 
MATRI 

♦vs 

.    .  VM 

I.e.  Deab(us)  Matrihus,  &c. 

No.  211  was  last  heard  of  in  the  Leverian  Museum,  sold 
and  dispersed  in  1806  (Cheiham  Soc.  Proc.y  vol.  Ixviii,  p. 
54).  No.  284  is  in  the  possession  of  my  friend,  T.  H. 
Dalzell,  Esq.,  of  Clifton  Hall,  Workmgton ;  whilst  No. 
285  is  built  up  into  the  wall  of  the  study  at  Halton  Hall 
near  Lancaster.  The  first  and  second  lines  of  No.  415  are 
undoubtedly  from  a  lithograph  of  the  stone  taken  when  it 
was  first  discovered — 
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LEG* AVGINCV 
NEVM-FRISION 

but  the  upper  right  hand  comer  has,  Lord  Leconfield 
informs  me,  since  been  considerably  broken.  The  above 
reading  of  these  lines  I  first  published  in  the  ArchcBological 
Jounial,Yo\.  xxviii.,  p.  131. 

With  regard  to  Dr.  Hubner's  No.  484  a  peculiar  ques- 
tion arises.  In  the  year  1838,  when  cutting  through  the 
Castle  Hill  at  Northallerton,  for  the  formation  of  the 
railway,  amongst  a  number  of  other  Roman  remams  there 
was  found  a  stone  bearing  the  following  inscription  : — 

INSTANE 
F  L  A  •  H  Y  R  0 
L  E  G  •  V  I  •  V  . 

(See  Ingledew's  "History  of  Northallerton,"  1858,  p.  124, 
aud  the  Appendix,  in  which  latter  the  inscription  is  given). 
This  stone  was  lost  immediately  after  it  was  found,  but  in 
1841  attention  was  drawn  to  a  stone  built  into  the 
Chapter*  House  of  Hexham  Minster,  inscribed — 

INSTANE 
FL-HYGIN 
LEG-VI-V. 

(Gent.  Mag.,  Sept.  1841,  p.  302). 

The  similarity  is  so  remarkable  that  the  question  arises, 
are  they  one  and  the  same,  the  inscription  having  been  in 
the  first  instance  badly  read  ?  In  the  first  line  of  each 
Instante  is  the  word  indicated,  the  second  T  being  ligulate 
with  the  N.  Dr.  Hiibner  places  this  stone  under  the  head 
of  Hexham,  but  omits  any  reference  to  Northallerton. 

No.  5026,  which  Dr.  Hiibner  gives  under  the  head  of 
Newcastle,  being  uncertain  where  it  was  found,  is  evi- 
dently the  same  inscription  as  that  found  at  Carrawburgh 
(Procolitia)  described  in  Abbot's  Roman  Wall  (1849),  p. 
26. 

In  No.  513,  found  at  Benwell,  Dr.  Hiibner  adopts 
Baxter's  reading  whilst  giving  a  different  expansion,  but 
both  Baxter's  and  Horsley's  readings  are  erroneous.  In 
the  Ashmolean  MSS.  (826,  fo.  37)  in  the  Bodleian  Library 
at  Oxford  there  is  an  account  of  the  discovery  of  this 
stone,  with  two  drawings  of  it,  one  of  them  being  in  a 
letter  from  Dr.  Geo.  Davenport  to  Mr.  Dugdale,  dated 
May  30,  1670,  a  few  months  after  it  was  found.     In  both 
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of  these  copies  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  lines  are  thus 
given  — 

AVGG    ALFE 

NO    SENECIO 

NI    COS    FELIX 

The  I  in  the  last  line  is  ligulate,  being  formed  by  an 
upward  prolongation  of  the  last  stroke  of  the  n,  and  is 
probably  meant  for  part  of  the  letter  e,  the  rest  ha^dng 
been  obliterated.  In  any  case  the  correct  reading  of  the 
stone  is  established,  showing  that  the  word  Felix,  instead 
of  being  a  proper  name,  is  used  in  the  same  sense  as  in 
tlie  inscription  lately  found  in  the  forum  at  Cilurnum 
(Lap.  Sept.,  No.  943).  Dr.  Hubner's  No.  8G5  found  at 
Amboglanna  (Birdoswald),  and  reported  both  by  him  and 
Dr.  Bruce  as  lost,  I  was  fortunate  in  re-discovering  at 
Caton,  near  Lancaster,  in  1873.  (Vide  Lap.  Sept.  Ap- 
pendix, p.  474). 

No.  948a,  given  under  the  head  of  Drumburgh,  was 
certainly  not  fomid  there,  but  at  Kirkby  There  in  1859 
(Lap.  Sept.,  No.  751).  In  No.  1021,  Dr.  Htibner  gives 
the  third  line  as  ''^aiivn,  and  Dr.  Bmce  as  falivn.  I 
think  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  letters  are  F  al  tvn, 
and  are  part  of  the  words  Praef  (ectus),  Al  (ae),  Tttn- 
(groincm).  We  find  the  abbreviation  al  tvn  applied  to 
this  ala  in  an  inscription  found  at  Burgh  upon  Sands 
(Dr.  Hubners  No.  941).  In  No.  1047  I  take  the  second 
Une  to  be  Ti  trie  mil  avg,  from  Hodgson's  engraving  of 
the  stone,  taken  when  it  was  much  more  perfect.  The 
first  I  is  formed  by  the  upward  prolongation  of  the  upper 
stroke  of  the  T,  and  the  abbreviation  trib  is  formed  in 
identically  the  same  ligulate  manner,  as  in  the  ninth  line 
of  Dr.  Hubners  No.  1003.  In  mil,  the  i  and  l  are  both 
formed  by  upward  prolongations  of  the  first  and  last 
strokes  of  the  m. 

In  No.  1055  Dr.  Hubner  reads  part  of  the  third  line  as 
COH  I  DA,  but  he  fails  to  see  tliat  the  figure  which  he  gives 
as  I  simply  is  a  ligulate  Fi  {Lap.  Sept.,  No.  565),  and  that 
it  thus  forms  the  word  fida,  the  prefix  to  the  name  of  the 
cohort  which  garrisoned  the  station.  No.  1082  Dr.  Hubner 
will  find  from  the  Archceologia  Scotica,  vol.  ii.  p.  1G3,  was 
buiied  again  amongst  the  nibbish  on  the  site  of  its  dis- 
covery.    The  stone  No.  1085  I  agree  in  calling  with  Dr. 
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McCaiil  (BHt  Rom.  Insev.y  p.  233),  a  milestone,  and  if 
Dr.  Hubner  s  reading  of  the  last  line  .  .  monti  mp  is 
correct,  it  evidently  marked  the  number  of  miles  from  the 
place  where  it  was  set  up  to  Trimontium.     It  is  uncertain 
where  the  stone  was  found,  but  it  was  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Scotch  Wall.     THmontium  was   apparently 
at  Newstead    near   Eildon,  in  Roxburghshire.     Of  No. 
1168,  which  is  the  Roman  milestone,  found  at  Buxton  in 
1862,  I  have  already  given  the  corrected  reading  {ArcJice- 
ological  Journal,  vol.  xxxiii,  p.  51).     In  the  Sydenham 
Tabida,  No.  1194,  I  think  that  in  the  seventh  line  the 
cohort  of  Spaniards  named  is  probably  the  tenth,  as  stated 
by  Mr.  Lysons  in  the  Reliquiae  Bntannico  Romanae  (part 
4,  pi.  i).      In  Mr.  Lysons'  plate  the  x  seems  plain,  but  of 
late  yeacs  every  trace  of  a  numeral  has  been  obliterated. 
Mommsen  {Inscr.  Neap.,  No,  5024)  gives  P.  Septimius 
Paterculus,  who  was  Prsefect  of  the  first  cohort  of  the 
Pannonians  in  Britain,  as  Praef.  Coh.  X  Hispanorum,  in 
Cappadocia.     In  the  Riveling  Tabula,  No.  1095,  the  name 
of  the  ala,  given  by  Goughinthe  missing  plate  (fifth  line), 
as  QV  .  .  .  RV,  I  think  is  qv(ado)rv(m).  The  Quadi  were 
a  people  who  resided  on  the  Danube  near  the  Bohemian 
frontier.    From  a  recent  inspection  of  the  pig  of  lead,  No. 
1212,  foimd  at  Chester,  I  find  that  instead  of  the  last 
letters  being  vadon  they  are  probably  snadon,  or  sandon, 
the  N  in  each  cajse  being  reversed.     I  consider  them  as 
being  the  abbreviation  of  the  name  of  the  town  sandon- 
IVM,  or  SAVDONIVM,  given  byRavennas  as  existing  between 
Conovium  (Caerhun)  and  Deva  (Chester),  which  in  a  recent 
paper  read  before  the  Historic  Society  of  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire,  I  placed  at  Croes  Atti,  near  Flint,  where  im- 
mense heaps  of  lead  scoriae,  mixed  with  Roman  coins, 
fibulae,  implements,  pottery,  &c.,  occur,  and  many  foimda- 
tions  of  buildings.' 

The  inscription  on  the  ring,  No.  1304  (corrected  in 
Additamenta,  p.  314j,  I  would  expand  as  O(ptiino) 
V(iro)    N(umerius)    V{otum)   S{olvU)   L{ihens).     I  con- 

*  Br.  Hubner*8  Noe.  1173-4  are  now       Ffarington  of  Worden  Hall  near  Pres- 
v^ed  at  Lunecllffe  near  Lancaster      ton.     In  the  Hist,  of  y.  Wale*  by  W. 


by  E.  B.  Dawson,  Esq. ;  his  No.  1176  at  Catherall  (Manchester,  1828)   the  first 

Brougham  Hall   by    Lord    Brougham,  line  of  Dr.  Hiibnor's  No.  1164  is  given 

and  the  only  example  of  the  tiles  No.  as  nvmxs  instead  of  nvxc.     Is  this  an 

123.3  now  extant  is  preserved  by  Miss  abbreviation  oiNuminisf 
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sider  the  gift  of  it,  to  have  been  the  result  of  a  vow, 
made  by  Numerius  to  his  intimate  friend. 

Of  Roman  inscriptions  which  have  been  found  in  modern 
times,  and  again  been  lost  or  destroyed  without  copies  of 
them  having  been  preserved,  the  following  are  to  be  added 
to  the  list  already  given  : — 

A  Roman  urn,  "red-like  coral,  with  an  inscription," 
was  found  at  Salndy,  Bedfordshire,  according  to  Aubrey 
( Arclujeologiay  vol.  vii,  412).  It  contained  ashes.  Another 
inscription  on  a  stone  which  perished  by  being  exposed  to 
the  wet  in  a  frosty  season  was  found  at  Cirencester,  with 
that  to  Julia  Casta,  in  the  last  century  (Stukeley,  Itin. 
Curiosumy  p.  63).  The  Rev.  Thos.  Reynolds,  in  his  Iter 
Britanniarum,  p.  448,  says: — "Kibworth,  Leicestershire, 
between  Harborough  and  Leicester. — ^A  stone  is  said  to 
have  been  found  with  a  Roman  inscription  upon  it. — T.R." 
At  Exeter  fragments  of  Roman  inscriptions  appear  to 
have  been  built  up  into  the  town  walls,  in  a  manner  simi- 
lar to  those  at  Bath ;  but  while  copies  of  those  at  the 
latter  place  have  been  preserved,  those  at  the  former  have 
entirely  perished.  Leland  says  of  them  (Hearne  s  Leland, 
1769,  vol.  iii,  p.  60),  '*  Ther  appere  2  fragmentes  of  inscrip- 
tions of  the  Romaines  sette  by  chaunce  of  later  tymes  in 
the  Town  Waull,  renewid  on  the  bak  side  of  the  House 
siuntyme  longging  to  the  Blak  Freres.  One  of  them 
standith  in  a  tower  of  the  Waul,  the  other  is  in  the  Waul 
hard  by." 

At  Castleshaw,  near  Saddleworth,  Yorkshire,  an  in- 
scribed Roman  stone  was  also  found  and  destroyed  in  the 
last  century. — Archceologiay  vol.  i,  p.  236. 

Camden  informs  us  that  a  number  of  Roman  inscrip- 
tions were  found  on  the  site  of  the  castrum^  at  Over- 
burrow,  Lancashire  (Galacuw).  Tliey  are  generally  sup- 
posed to  have  been  lost  again  in  a  vessel  in  which  they 
had  been  shipped  (with  some  others)  by  Sir  Robert  Cotton 
and  Camden  himself,  through  her  foundering. — Gibson's 
Camden,  p.  976. 

At  Lancaster,  in  1776,  a  Lar  bearing  an  inscription  was 
found  and  again  lost  (ArchcBologia,  vol.  v,  p.  98.)  Two 
years  previously,  at  Quemmoor,  neiar  that  town,  a  number 
of  bronze  utensils  bearing  inscriptions  were  brought  to 
light,  but  dispersed  amongst  the  residents  in  the  neigh- 
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bourhood  {vide  p.  1 05,  vol.  iv,  3rd  series,  Transactions  of 
Historic  Society  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire).  At  Kenches- 
ter  also  within  the  last  forty  years  inscribed  stones  have 
been  found  and  destroyed  (Wright's   Wavderings  of  an 
Antiquary,  pp.  39,  40).     At  Headinffton,  in  Oxfordshire, 
an  inscribed  stone,  though  much  obliterated,  was  found 
among  the  ruins  of  a  Roman  viQa  in  1848-9  (Journal  of 
British  Archceological  Association,  vol.   vi,  p.  66).      At 
Tilne    or  Tylney  (Notts)  there  were  foimd  in  the  last 
century,  with  other  Roman  remains,  "  several  agates  and 
cornelians,  with  inscriptions  and  engrq,vings"  (Beauties  of 
England  and  Wales),  vol.  xii,  pt.  I,  p.  309).  In  the  Win- 
chester volume  of  the  Congresses  of  the  ArchaBological 
Institute,  Mr.  Hartshorne,  in  an  article   on  Porchester 
Castle,  says  at  p.  25,  "  Fragments  of  Roman  inscriptions 
are  built  into  the  wall  to  the  right  of  the  entrance  into 
the  inner  baly."      As  these  inscriptions  do  not  appear 
to  be  visible  at  the  present  day,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
some  copies  of  them  may  have  been  taken  by  residents  of 
the  neighbourhood,  and  that  they  will  publish  the  same.  , 
No  inscription  from  this  large  castnim  has  heretofore  been 
edited.' 

Such  are  the  additional  inscriptions  for  the  year  1876, 
and  those  found  previously  which  have  remained  inedited. 
My  additional  notes  on  those  already  published  seem 
necessary  for  the  completion  of  the  readings  of  the  whole 
series,  which  I  trust  are  now  before  the  archaeological 
world  in  as  complete  a  state  as  it  is  possible  to  attain. 

P.S. — Since  tne  above  paper  was  written,  Prof  Hubner 
has  published  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Ephemeris 
Epigraphica^  a  second  supplement  to  his  large  work.  In 
this  supplement,  which  is  entitled  "  Additamenta  Altera," 
the  inscriptions  found  in  the  well  at  Carrawburgh  are 
included,  and  as  there  are  a  few  of  them  read  diflTerently 
from  the  copies  I  have  given,  it  seems  needful  that  the 
readings  of  Dr.  Hubner  should  be  added.  In  No.  2  Dr. 
Hubner  adds  A  after  the  ms  in  the  last  line,  and  expands 
it  as  m{ea)sa{lute).  In  No.  4  he  reads  the  fifth  line  as 
AVR  .  CAMP,  the  sixth  as  ester...,  and  the  seventh  as 

'  A  portion  of  a  miliary  of  ^nito  vol.  i,  p.  6),  and  some  inscribed  tiles 

found  at  Chichester  in  1809,  with  an  fonnd  in  the  Roman  villa  of  Roxhy, 

inscription  "  too  much  obliterated  to  be  Lincolnshire  (vol.  vi,  2nd  series,  Proc. 

deciphered"   (Dallaway*s    West  Sussex,  iSoc.  o/ -4«%,  p.  115)  are  tobe  added. 


VOL.  XXXIV. 
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VET In  No.  7  he  gives  the  last  line  as  simply  p.s., 

with  a  leaf  stop  between  the  letters.  In  No.  9  he  reads 
the  second  line  as  vinoma  th,  the  last  two  letters  being 
ligulate,  and  expands  it  as  Vinomaihus,  the  name  of  the 
dedicator.  Nos.  10  and  11,  which  are  more  eifexjed  than 
any  of  the  others,  he  reads  as — 

(10)  (11) 

deaecovn  covvinti 

TINE  N  

NVS..S0V  

AET    ....  

MVC    ,     .  \    I  V  .S  •  L  .  M 
. . . ANIMO 
DED    .... 

But  little  or  nothing  can  be  made  out  of  these.  In 
No.  1 4  he  gives  the  second  compartment  as  CAI. 

I  have  also  to  add  two  broken  altars,  found  with  others 
uninscribed  at  the  Kingsholm,  Gloucester,  in  1876.  They 
are  much  worn  and  cannot  be  distinctly  made  out.  The 
lower  part  of  each  is  wanting  The  inscriptions  appear  to 
6e,  to  the  local  antiquaries  : — 

(1)  C2) 

D  .  n  .  E  .  o 

MABTI  INIOCHCVRIO 

..  0RIVENDU8 
AI 

The  first  is  plainly  D{eo)  Marti,  The  second,  I  think, 
may  be  Deo  San{cti)  Mercuino,  and  the  name  of  the 
dedicator  Orivendtis. 
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MUCKROSS    AND    INISFALLEN. 

FEANCISCAN    ABBEYS. 

By   G.  T.   CLARK. 

MUCKROSS. 

Among  the  venerable  and,  at  the  least,  poetic  traditions 
that  cluster  round  the  older  ecclesiastical  foundations  of 
Christendom,  and  of  which  Ireland  has  a  fiill  share,  is  one 
which  explains  the  origin  of  the  Abbey,  best  known  as 
Muckross,  or  Mucruss,  and  the  cause  of  the  name  of  the 
group  of  limestone  rock  amidst  which  it  stands.  It  re-^ 
Jates  that  Mac  Carthy  More,  the  bearer,  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  of  that  distmguished  Irish  title,  being  minded 
to  found  a  religious  house,  was  warned  in  a  vision  that 
the  site  of  his  foundation  was  to  be  at  '  Carraig-an 
Chiul,'  or  the  '  Rock  of  Music,'  a  place  to  him  imknown. 
Those  whom  he,  in  consequence,  sent  forth  to  search  his 
western  territory,  retiuning  homeward  by  *  Oirbhealach  ' 
or  *  the  Eastern  passage,'  between  the  lower  lake  of  Kil- 
lamey  and  its  rocky  boimdary,  were  arrested  by  the 
sounds  of  music  proceeding  from  a  rock,  which  Mac  Carthy 
accepted  as  the  indicated  spot,  and  where  he  erected  his 
Abbey. 

The  choice,  by  whomsoever  directed,  was  an  exceedingly 
happy  one.  The  celestial  concords  indeed  no  longer 
vibrate  in  the  air,  but  if  the  eye,  like  the  ear,  be  admitted 
to  be  a  recipient  of  harmony,  it  must  be  allowed  that  the 
site  is  one  to  commend  itself  to  aU  beholders,  for  around 
the  sacred  spot,  wood  and  water,  mountain  and  glen, 
verdant  meadows  and  over-arching  trees  are  seen  in  their 
happiest  combination,  and  if  art  has  contributed  to  the 
beauty  of  the  scene,  its  eflforts  are  well  concealed  behind 
the  ample  vesture  of  Nature. 

It  appears  from  a  record  cited  by  Petrie  that  a  church 
at  Irrelagh  was  burned  in  1192,  but  of  this  early  edifice 
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nothing  else  is  known.  The  foundation  of  the  existing 
structure  is  far  later,  and  indeed,  as  compared  with  the 
adjacent  House  of  Inisfallen,  is  but  as  of  yesterday. 
The  Four  Masters  ascribe  it  to  Donnell,  son  of  Teige  Mac 
Carthy,  who  was  living  in  1340,  but  O'Donovan,  their 
translator,  points  out  that  it  is  Donnell,  son  of  Cormac, 
who  corresponds  to  that  date,  and  that  the  real  founder 
was  probably  Teige  Mac  Carthy,  described  on  that 
account  in  the  pedigree  of  the  Sept,  as  Teige-na-Mainis- 
treach,  or  '  of  the  Monastery,'  the  father  of  another 
Donnell,  known  as  '  An  Dana,'  or  *  of  the  song  ;'  and  he 
agrees  with  Ware,  that  the  actual  foiuidation  was  pro- 
bably some  years  before  1440,  but  that  the  work  was 
completed  by  Donnell  in  that  year.  Teige  Mac  Carthy 
was  Prince  of  Desmond,  and  recognized  by  the  Sept  as 
*  Mac  Carthy  More.'  The  establishment  was  Franciscan, 
and  lasted  till  1589,  when  the  brethren  were  ejected  with 
some  violence.  Probably  the  violence  did  not  extend  to 
the  buildings,  which,  with  their  modest  demesne  of '  foiu- 
acres,  two  orchards,  and  a  garden,  valued  at  16s.  annually,' 
were  granted  to  Capt.  Robert  Collon,  also  the  grantee  of 
Inisfallen,  in  1594-5.  This  did  not  prevent  the  Monks, 
under  Father  Holan,  from  returning  hither  in  1602.  In 
1626,  it  appears  from  a  contemporary  inscription  in  the 
choir,  the  buildings  were  repaired  by  Brother  Thadi  Ho 
Leni,  but  only  to  be  inhabited  till  1629,  when  the  firater- 
nity  retired,  once  more,  though  for  a  few  years  only, 
again  to  retiUTL  in  1641.  It  seems  probable,  from  this 
repeated  re-occupation,  that  the  ejected  Brethren  ever 
lingered  about  the  spot  they  loved  so  well,  and  this  may 
account  for  the  unusually  perfect  condition  of  the 
masonry. 

The  Abbev  was  naturally  the  burial  place  of  many  of 
the  name  of  Mac  Carthy.  Mac  Carthy  More,  Eail  of 
Clancare  or  Clancarty,  was  laid  in  the  centre  of  the  choir. 
Here  was  also  buried  in  1600,  Patrick,  Lord  Kerry,  the 
Earl's  nephew ;  in  1560,  Eveleen,  daughter  of  Donnel  Mac- 
Carthy,  son  of  Corman  Ladhrach,  widow  of  James  Earl  of 
Desmond,  and  then  of  Conor  Earl  of  Thomond  ;  and,  in 
1582,  Catharine,  daughter  of  Teige,  brother  of  the  above 
Donnell,  and  widow  of  Wm.  Fitzmaurice,  Knight  of  Kerry, 
a  lady  who  passed  her  latter  days  in  fear  and  dread,  upon 
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the  adjacent  lake,  moving  from  one  island  to  another. 
Others  of,  or  allied  to  the  family,  continue  to  be  buried 
within  the  walls;  and  as  late  as  1804  the  Glenaire  or 
Clancare  gravestone  was  obscured  by  a  huge  ill-placed 
altar  tomb  to  O'Donoghue  More,  of  the  Glens,  but  very 
partially  redeemed  by  an  epitaph  by  Marcus  Hare. 

The  Abbey  is  in  the  barony  of  Magunichy,  and  stands 
upon  the  eastern  shore  of  Lough  Lean,^  the  lowest  and 
largest  of  the  Killamey  lakes,  in  the  bay  of  Castle  Lough, 
one  of  the  numerous  inlets  of  that  enchanted  territory,  a 
few  feet  above,  and  about  a  fiirlong  distant  from,  the 
margin  of  the  water.  The  walls,  though  roofless  and  ivy- 
covered,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  rmned,  so  little  have 
they  suffered  from  time  or  from  violence.  The  ancient 
name  of  Oirbhealach,  corrupted  in  Sir  James  Ware  s  time 
into  Irrelagh,  and  so  recorded  in  the  Irish  Monasticon, 
has  in  these  latter  days  been  ill-exchanged  for  Muckross, 
a  word  derived  from  the  swine  that  fed  upon  the  mast 
shed  annually  by  the  beech  trees,  which  with  the  ash,  the 
Hme,  the  oak,  and  the  chesnut,  there  attain  almost  gigan- 
tic dimensions. 

Tlie  walls,  even  to  the  gables,  remain  perfect.  The 
roofs  have  disappeared,  with  the  whole  of  the  timber 
work,  but  the  ground  floor  of  the  conventual  buildings  is 
mostly  vaulted,  and  the  staii-s  of  stone,  so  that  the  upper 
chambers  ai*e  still  accessible,  and  the  plan  and  details  of 
the  whole  structure  evident  to  the  eye  of  the  visitor.  A 
noble  yew  tree  darkens,  but  gives  solemnity  to  the  inte- 
rior court  of  the  cloister,  and  is  far  more  in  harmony  with 
the  character  of  the  place  than  are  the  heaped-up  and 
uncared-for  graves  of  the  MacCarthys,  whose  final  spoils 
encumber  and  disfigure  the  church,  and  are  out  of  keeping 
with  the  ivy-draped  walls  and  the  velvet  sward  of  the 
siu-rounding  grounds. 

The  establishment  consists  of  a  church  and  the  conven- 
tual buildings,  built  against  its  northern  side,  and  forming 
with  it  a  tolerably  regulai'  block  of  thirty  yards  square, 
from  which  the  transept  and  choir  of  the  church  project 
towards  the  south  and  east. 

Tlie  church,  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  is  composed 

^  Lough  Loan  Linfhiaclaigh,  *<  Lean      name,  Is  derived  from  Lean,  a  worker  in 
of  the  whito  toeth,"  its  ancient  Irish      metal,  whoso  forgo  was  near  the  lake. 
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of  a  nave,  south  transept,  central  tower,  and  choir.  The 
cloister  is  placed  against  the  north  wall  of  the  nave,  and 
the  conventual  buildings  stand  outside  of  and  upon  the 
cloisters  on  the  three  disengaged  sides.  The  church  lias 
three  doors — one  at  the  west  end,  one  from  the  tower  into 
the  cloister,  and  one  from  the  choir  into  the  sacristy. 
The  convent  has  outer  doors  to  the  west  and  north,  and  the 
upper  floor  was  reached  by  three  staircases  in  difierent 
parts  of  the  building. 

The  nave  is  52  feet  by  24  feet,  interior  dimensions.  It 
is  entered  by  a  west  doorway,  with  an  equilateral  arch, 
exterior  drip,  and  mouldings  of  great  delicacy.  Above  is 
a  rather  small  window  of  two  lights,  ogee  headed,  with  a 
flat  top  and  drip,  with  plain  returns.  Above  is  a  sort  of 
hollow  projection,  or  concave  table,  by  means  of  which  the 
parapet  is  brought  forward  about  two  feet,  to  give  room 
for  a  rampart  walk  in  front  of  the  gable,  as  in  Scottish 
peel  towers.  The  north  wall  is  blank,  save  that  in  its 
upper  part  is  a  sort  of  hagioscope  opening  from  the  library. 
In  the  east  end  a  lofty  lancet  arch,  7  feet  wide,  opens  into 
the  tower,  and  through  the  tower  into  the  choir.  Above 
the  arch  is  a  square  chamfered  loop,  and  above  that  a  rude 
square  aperture.  Both  were  within  the  roof,  the  pitch  of 
which  is  marked  by  a  stone  weather-moulding,  above 
which  is  a  small  window  with  one  light,  trefoiled,  beneath 
a  square  drip,  marking  the  second  floor  of  the  tower. 
Above  the  north  wall  of  the  nave,  in  a  projection  from 
the  tower,  is  a  small  square  headed  door,  opening  upon 
the  gutter,  here  a  rampart  walk.  In  the  east  wall  are 
three  corbels,  probably  for  images. 

The  south  wall  is  pierced  by  a  large  pointed  arch  of  13 
feet  span,  which  opens  into  the  transept.  The  wall  piers 
are  plain,  with  slightly  chamfered  angles.  The  arch  is 
more  boldly  chamfered,  and  has  besides  a  central  rib  or 
member,  which  springs  from  two  polygonal  corbels.  East 
of  the  arch  is  a  small,  plain,  full-centred  doorway,  of  four 
feet  opening,  the  use  of  which  is  not  clear.  East  again 
of  this  is  a  very  long,  narrow,  lancet  loop,  boldly  splayed, 
which  opens  between  the  transept  wall  and  the  tower. 

The  transept  is  spacious,  36  feet  by  28  feet ;  its  west 
wall  is  blank.  In  its  east  end  is  a  window  of  three  equal 
lights,  each  tall,  narrow,  and  round  headed ;  and  above, 
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the  mullions  are  interlaced,  so  as  to  form  six  lights  in  the 
head.  The  lights  are  quite  plain,  without  cusps.  In  the 
south  wall  are  two  tall  pointed  windows  of  two  lights 
each,  ogee  headed.  Between  these  are  two  full  centred 
niches,  of  2  feet  4  inches  opening  and  1  foot  4  inches 
deep,  rather  high  for  seats,  and  too  low  for  images  ;  and 
in  the  wall  between  there  is  a  deep  chase  or  recess  3  inches 
broad  and  2  feet  6  inches  deep,  as  though  to  allow  a 
screen  to  be  pushed  back. 

The  tower  is  placed  over  the  junction  of  the  choir  and 
nave,  which  is  carried  through  it.  It  is  32  feet  wide  by 
16  feet  deep,  or  east  and  west,  and  its  lofty  base  is  pierced 
east  and  west  by  an  arch  7  feet  wide,  and  north  and  south 
by  another  of  6  feet  1 0  inches,  each  being  divided  into 
two  parts  by  its  intersection  by  the  other.  The  nave  and 
choir  arches  are  lancet,  and  strengthened  by  a  chamfered 
rib,  springing  from  plain  corbels.  The  north  and  south 
arches  are  in  fact  plain  pointed  barrel  vaults.  At  the 
south  end  this  vamt  is  lighted  by  a  tall,  narrow  loop, 
Laving  a  curious  crenellated  head,  very  peculiar.  At  the 
north  end  a  door  leade  into  the  cloister.  The  central 
opening  of  the  tower,  a  space  7  feet  by  6  feet  10  inches 
at  the  intersection  of  the  arches,  is  vaulted  and  ribbed. 
There  is  a  central  boss  with  two  ridge  ribs,  which  are 
abutted  upon  by  twenty  springers,  five  from  a  corbel  at 
each  angle.  The  vault  is  pierced  for  a  bell-rope.  Above 
the  vault  are  two  floors,  and  above  the  level  of  the  second 
a  stiing  course  and  parapet.  This,  however,  has  been 
repairea  and  partially  puUed  down,  so  that  it  is  uncertain 
whether  there  may  not  have  been  a  third  floor. 

The  choivy  42  feet  by  24  feet,  is  entered  at  the  west 
end  through  the  tower.  In  its  east  end  is  a  large  window 
of  five  narrow  lancet  lights,  and  in  the  head  ten  lights, 
the  whole  very  plain  and  meagre,  without  mouldings  or 
cusps,  but  a  very  common  Irish  window  of  the  15th 
century.  In  the  north,  an  equilaterally  arched  doorway 
opens  into  the  sacristy,  and  east  of  this  are  two  full 
centred  recesses,  6  feet  broad  by  2  feet  deep,  containing 
altar  tombs.  One  has  been  adapted  to  a  modem  intruder. 
It  is  probable  that  these  tombs  are  those  of  the  founder 
and  his  son,  this  being  the  usual  place  of  sepulture  of 
such.      High  up  near  the  west  end  a  small  door  opened 
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upon  a  short  wooden  balcony,  entered  from  the  dormitory' 
and  over  the  sacristy  door  is  another  small  opening,  for 
the  convenience  of  the  sick,  who  could  thus  take  part  in 
the  service.  The  south  wall  ijs  pierced  by  three  windows, 
two  of  two  Ughts,  and  one,  more  westward,  of  three.  All 
are  lancet  of  equal  height,  quite  plain,  and  placed  in  splayed 
and  low  pointed  recesses,  slightly  four  centred.  Below  the 
window  cills,  next  the  east  wall,  is  first  a  double  piscina, 
with  a  central  and  two  flanking  octagonal  shafts  and  ogee 
arches;  next  is  a  single  recess,  with  a  trefoil  head  and 
flanking  octagonal  shafts,  probably  a  sedile.  West  of 
this  is  a  sepulchral  recess  4  feet  broad  by  2  feet  deep, 
full  centred,  an  insertion.  The  choir  roof,  like  those  of 
nave  and  transept,  was  of  timber,  with  a  high  pitch. 

The  sacristy  is  a  small  chamber,  23  feet  by  10  feet, 
attached  to  the  choir.  It  has  a  small  two-light  window 
to  the  east,  and  to  the  west  a  door,  leading  by  a  dark 
passage,  1 7  feet  long  and  vaulted,  to  the  cloisters.  From 
this  passage  a  well  stair  ascends  to  the  dormitory. 

The  cloister  is  contained  within  four  walls,  and  com- 
posed of  four  alleys,  7  feet  broad  and  44  feet  and  46  feet 
long.  In  the  north  and  east  alleys  are  five  arches,  in  the 
soxith  and  west,  six  arches,  all -opening  into  the  cloister 
court,  which  is  about  28  feet  squai-e.  The  western  alley 
has  an  acute  barrel  vault,  quite  plain.  The  south  and 
east  alleys  also  have  pointed  vaults,  but  groined,  as  has 
the  north  alley,  though  but  slightly  pointed.  There  are 
no  ribs,  and  the  vaulting  shows  fragments  of  reeds  .im- 
bedded in  the  mortar  with  which  the  centring  was  thickly 
spread.  The  arch  piers  are  double  octagons,  connected  by 
a  sunk  panel,  and  each  stands  upon  a  low  parapet,  and  is 
supported  from  the  court  by  a  buttress  10  inches  wide 
and  of  22  inches  projection  at  the  base.  Each  buttress 
has  parallel  sides,  but  tapers  on  the  front,  and  finally  dies 
into  a  string  couree  above  the  top  of  the  arches.  The 
arches  of  the  north  and  east  alleys  are  slightly  pointed ; 
those  of  the  south  and  west  full  centred. 

The  cloister  lavatory  is  a  mere  triangular  bin  formed  by 
a  wall  six  feet  long,  which  cuts  off  the  south-west  angle 
of  the  cloister.  It  is  said  to  have  been  only  a  support  for 
an  image,  but  for  this  it  is  unnecessarily  large,  nor  need 
it  have  been  hollow.     Probably  above  the  basin  was  an 
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image.  From  the  court  are  seen  the  walls  and  windows 
of  an  upper  floor  resting  on  the  arcades,  and  it  the'nce 
appears  that  the  range  on  the  north  and  east  are  of  one 
date  and  slightly  pointed,  and  those  of  the  south  and 
west  filll-centred.  Along  the  top  of  each  arcade  runs  a 
projecting  string,  which  carries  the  upper  wall,  and  into 
which  the  buttresses  die,  so  that  each  arch  is  enclosed  in 
a  sort  of  panel.  The  string  along  the  south  and  west 
sides  is  about  six  inches  lower  than  that  on  the  other  two, 
showing  a  difference  in  date,  though  not  a  considerable 
one,  answering  probably  to  the  founder  and  his  son. 
The  yew  tree  already  mentioned  stands  in  the  centre  of 
the  court,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  clean  unbroken  stem, 
rising  about  twenty  feet  before  its  branches  are  given  off. 

In  the  cloisters  are  seven  doorways ;  one  fromttie  tower 
of  the  church  at  the  east  end  of  the  south  wall,  and  two 
in  the  east  wall,  one  from  the  sacristy,  and  one  from  the 
eastern  vault.  In  the  north  wall  one  doorway  leads  into 
the  northern  vault,  which  is  also  lighted  bv  a  narrow 
loop  placed  horizontally.  In  the  west  wall  is  a  pointed 
doorway,  opening  by  a  passage  upon  the  west  front,  and 
there  are  doorways  in  the  passage,  right  and  left,  the 
former  through  a  vaulted  lobby  to  a  stair  leading  to  the 
kitchen,  and  to  a  door  in  the  north  front ;  the  latter  into 
a  room  under  the  library,  which  appears  to  have  been 
vatdted,  or  to  have  been  intended  to  have  been  vaulted, 
and  which  has  three  loops  into  the  cloister  and  two  upon 
the  west  front.  A  second  doorway  in  the  west  wall  of 
the  cloister  opens  into  a  straight  stair  leading  by  eighteen 
steps  to  the  library.  The  two  great  vaults  were  probably 
cellars  and  store  rooms.  One  of  them,  45  feet  by  9  feet, 
is  lighted  by  four  loops  to  the  northward,  the  other, 
46  feet  by  11,  has  a  fire  place,  a  sort  of  squint  or 
obUque  loop,  and  three  loops  to  the  eastward.  In  the 
east  wall  is  a  loop,  and  by  its  side  a  small  mural  gardrobe. 
The  loop  has  probably  been  blocked,  for  it  now  opens  into 
a  sort  of  cess-pit  which  has  been  added. 

The  upper  floor  is  necessarily  of  the  same  general  plan 
with  the  gound  floor,  resting  upon  it,  and  the  room 
having  the  additional  breadth  arorded  by  the  cloister. 
Over  the  sacristy  is  what  appears  to  have  been  the 
infirmobry.     It  has  a  small  door  which  opened  upon  the 
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choir,  and  in  the  wall  is  a  fire  place  and  a  small  window 
In  the  east  end  is  a  window  of  two  lights,  and  in  the  west 
end  a  door  leading  into  the  dormitory.  The  floor  was  of 
timber. 

The  dormitory,  57  feet  by  20  feet,  stands  over  the 
eastern  vaults  It  has  four  loops  and  an  oblique  loop 
in  the  east  wall  and  four  others  opening  upon  the 
cloister  court.  Doors  in  this  wall  lead  mto  the  refectory, 
and  what  is  called  the  lavatory.  In  the  south  end  a  door 
opened  upon  the  balcony  in  the  choir.  Above,  to  be 
reached  by  a  ladder,  is  a  small  door  opening  into  the  belfiy. 
In  the  north  end  is  a  narrow  tall  pointed  window,  and  a 
mural  passage  opening  into  a  gardrobe.  In  the  passage  is  a 
window  of  two  lights.  The  gardrobe  is  an  addition,  and 
is  a  room,  nine  feet  by  eleven  feet,  with  walls  only  two 
feet  thick,  and  a  loop  to  the  north.  The  floor  was  of  wood, 
and  the  basement  seems  to  have  been  a  cess  pit.  In  it  is 
a  large  drain  to  the  east,  and  above  the  groimd  level. 
In  the  centre  of  the  dormitory,  near  its  south  end,  is  the 
entrance  of  the  staircase  from  below,  which  seems  to 
have  had  a  sort  of  hood,  Uke  the  companion,  or  head 
of  the  cabin  stair  in  a  ship.  Between  this  hood  and  the 
wall  a  narrow  passage,  walled  ofi*,  led  into  the  lavatory. 
The  dormitory  walls  are  thick,  and  the  roof  sprung  from 
corbels  along  its  inner  face.  The  object  of  this  was  to 
admit  of  a  broad  gutter,  for  a  rampart  walk,  between  the 
roof  and  the  parapet,  and  in  the  tower  are  two  small 
doors  which  openea  upon  this  walk,  and  upon  that  of  the 
nave.  This  was,  of  course,  for  defence.  The  dormitory 
must  have  been  very  cheerless  and  cold,  receiving  but 
little  light,  and  having  an  east  aspect.    It  has  no  fire  place. 

The  lavatory,  entered  from  the  dormitory  near  its 
south  end,  is  a  narrow  room  25  feet  by  8  feet,  placed 
over  the  south  cloister.  It  has  two  small  windows 
to  the  north  looking  into  the  cloister  court,  and  had  a 
lean-to  roof  against  the  nave  wall.  In  its  west  end  is 
imbedded  a  large  stone  trough  which  conveyed  the  water 
from  the  church  roof  to  a  spout  in  the  inner  court. 
Possibly  this  was  intercepted  for  the  use  of  the  lavatory. 

The  refectory  stands  upon  the  northern  cloister  and 
its  adjacent  vault.  It  was  a  cheerful  room,  31  feet 
by   20   feet,  with  two  windows  of  two  lights   to  the 
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court,  and  two,  one  of  one  light  only,  to  the  north  or 
exterior  face.  Between  these  latter,  and  in  the  north 
wall,  is  a  recess  of  5  feet  5  inches  opening  and 
1  foot  6  inches  in  depth,  containing  an  arcade  of  two 
pointed  arches,  divided  and  flanked  by  three  octagonal 
shafts  with  bell  caps.  The  recess  is  six  feet  high  and  its 
cill  four  feet  from  the  ground.  This  seems  to  have  been 
intended  as  a  station  for  a  reader,  whose  position  must 
have  been  equally  inconvenient  whether  he  sat  or  stood. 
From  this  room  an  east  door  opened  into  the  dormitory. 
In  the  west  end  is  a  large  tire  place  7  feet  long  and 
3  feet  deep,  with  a  flat  top  and  a  broad  mantel  piece. 
On  each  side  of  it  is  a  door  opening  into  the  kitchen. 

The  kitchen  is  18  feet  by  22  feet,  resting  on  the 
vaulted  passage  and  staircase  below.  Its  north  and 
south  walls  are  blank.  In  its  east  end  are  two  clumsy 
walls  of  7  feet  projection,  2  feet  thick,  and  8  feet 
apart,  which  contained  the  fire  place.  This  has  been 
reduced  in  breadth  to  4  feet  6  mches,  by  thickening 
the  walls.  The  west  wall  is  6  feet  thick,  and  contains  a 
loop  and  a  two  light  window,  and  in  the  block  between 
them  ascends  a  mural  staircase  of  twenty-one  steps  from 
the  ground  floor.  This  stair  opens  into  the  recess  which 
contains  the  two-light  window,  and  in  the  opposite  side  of 
the  same  recess  is  a  door  which  opens  upon  the  head  of 
the  cloister  staircase,  and,  with  a  western  loop,  leads  on 
to  the  pulpit  door  and  to  the  door  of  the  Hbrary.  The 
pulpit  doorway  is  flat-topped  and  only  1  foot  9  inches 
wide.  It  opens  in  the  west  wall,  at  tne  first  floor  level, 
and  led  into  a  small  wooden  balcony,  the  holes  for  the 
beams  of  which  remain.  This  was  evidently  to  enable  the 
Abbot  (whose  personal  dimensions  m\ist  have  been 
moderate),  to  bestow  his  benediction  upon  the  people, 
assembled  in  the  churchyard  below,  or  possibly  for 
occasional  preaching. 

The  Uh^ary,  31  feet  by  23,  must  have  been  a  pleasant 
room  though,  like  the  rest,  rather  badly  lighted.  It  was 
directly  accessible  firom  the  cloisters.  It  had  three  single- 
light  windows  to  the  west  and  two  to  the  cloister  court, 
and  near  the  south-east  comer  a  fire  place.  In  the  south 
wall  a  hagioscope  looked  into  the  nave.     This  completed 
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the  suite  of  the  conventual  axjcommodation,  which,  it  will 
be  seen,  was  of  a  very  simple  description. 

The  Abbot  seems  to  have  lived  with  his  monks,  at 
least  there  is  no  trace  of  any  private  sitting  or  sleep- 
ing room.  The  revenues  of  the  monastery  were  very 
small,  and  the  brethren  certainly  had  no  inducement 
to  indulge  in  idleness  or  luxury.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  when  the  Dissolution  came  it  found  them  faith- 
ful servants,  fi^ee  from  the  laxity  which  certainly 
prevailed  at  that  period  in  too  many  of  the  Englisn 
establishments.  Muckross  has  many  points  in  common 
with  other  Irish  Franciscan  Abbeys.  The  single  south 
transept  is  found  also  at  Adare,  Buttevant,  Dromahaire, 
Kilconnell,  Kilcrea,  Roserick,  and  Sligo.  Irregularities 
in  the  cloister  arches  are  found  at  Adare,  Askeaton,  and 
Quin,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  cloister  court  of  the  two 
latter  is  a  yew  tree,  making  it  probable  that  these  trees 
were  planted  before  the  Dissolution.  At  Adare  every 
fourth  cloister  pier  is  buttressed  ;  but  the  buttresses  are 
not  taper  as  here,  but  have  setts  off,  and  are  stopped  at 
the  spring  of  the  arch.  The  central  tower  is  also  a  common 
feature,  and  the  door  from  it  into  the  cloisters. 

The  building  throughout  is  of  moimtain  limestone,  cut 
as  ashlar  for  the  windows  and  a  few  of  the  doorcases,  most 
of  the  latter  being  mere  rude  apertures.  The  walls  are 
of  rubble,  only  occasionally  coursed.  The  west  door  of  the 
churdh  is  the  only  one  with  any  pretensions  to  ornament. 
It  has  rather  a  deep  splay,  occupied  by  two  bands  of  ogee 
moulding,  separated  by  a  square  nook.  The  doors  from 
the  choir  into  the  sacnsty,  and  those  from  the  cloister  to 
the  west  and  north  fronte  are  also  arched  and  slightly 
moulded  Others,  also  pointed,  have  plain,  chamfered 
edges.  The  windows  generally  are  either  square-topped 
loops,  or  long,  slender  lights  of  8  to  11  inches  broad, 
lancet  or  ogee  headed,  and,  if  more  than  one,  of  equal 
height.  Probably  the  small  apertures  suited  the  wet 
climate.  The  whole  building  seems  very  nearly  of  one 
date,  but  few  years  intervening  between  the  commence- 
ment and  completion  of  the  cloisters.  In  England,  the 
style,  so  far  as  it  is  there  found,  would  be  call^  the  veiy 
Late  Decorated,  but  the  lai-ger  window  of  the  transept  and 
choir,  and  the  fiiU-centred  recesses  would  be  later.     Hie 
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absence  of  cusps  and  quatrefoils  in  the  heads  gives  to  the 
two  large  winaows  a  poverty-stricken  aspect.  The  but- 
tiBSses  applied  to  the  cloister  and  piens  are  unusual,  at 
any  rate,  in  the  taper  form.  Upon  the  inner  face  of  the 
north  wall  of  the  choir  two  plates  of  limestone  are  thus 
inscribed  in  relief : — 

ORATE  PRO  FELICI  STATU  FRATRIS 

THADI  HO  LENI  QUI  HUNG  SACRUM 

CONVENTUM  DE  NOVO  REPARARI 

CURAVrr.     ANNO  DOMINI  MILLESIMO 

SEX  CENTESIMO  VIGESIMO  SEXTO. 

It  may  be  that  brother  Thady  repaired  the  roofs  and 
church  fittings.  There  is  no  trace  of  any  decay  in  or 
reparation  of  the  actual  walls. 

This  is  an  excellent  example  of  a  small  and  compact 
Franciscan  Abbey,  fidrly  perfect,  and  in  its  position  and 
surroimdings  very  favourable  to  the  practice  of  virtue,  if 
only  "  fiigitive  and  cloistered."  The  silence  of  the  woods, 
the  deep  shade  of  the  mountains,  and  the  lone  bosom  of 
the  lake  expanded  to  the  sky,  are  all  favourable  to  a  life 
of  contemplation,  though  there  is  ample  evidence  that  the 
inhabitants  of  such  places,  in  Ireland,  gave  up  a  portion 
of  their  time  to  the  pursuits  of  the  arte  of  jewellery  and 
of  illumination,  as  well  as  to  the  more  strictly  rehgious 
duties  of  their  profession. 

Muckross  is  fortunate  in  ite  owner.  Mr.  Herbert  does 
all  that,  and  no  more  than,  is  necessaiy  to  keep  the  ruins 
in  their  present  condition. .  The  only  drawback  to  their 
appearance  is  the  utter  want  of  taste  and  even  of  decency 
in  the  graves  and  monumente  by  which  the  area  of  the 
church  is  crowded,  a  nuisance  which  is  supported  by  the 
continued  practice  of  the  country,  and  which  probably 
nothing  but  a  general  consent  could  remedy.  The  area 
should  be  cleared,  the  remains  deposited,  with  all  due 
reverence,  beneath  the  surface,  the  gravestones  laid  flat 
above  them,  and  no  more  burials  Slowed,  save  in  the 
exterior  churchyard,  and  there  only  under  restrictions  of 
position  and  dimensions  in  the  monumente. 
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This  is  an  island  near  the  centre  oC  Lough  Lean,  and 
distant  about  a  third  of  a  mile  from  the  point  of  the 
peninsula  named  firom  Ross  Castle.  It  is  in  area  about 
twenty  acres,  thickly  wooded  with  ash,  oak,  beech,  lime, 
and  holly,  mostly  of  large  size,  and  the  surface  is  ex- 
ceedingly irregular,  and  the  shore  composed  of  bays  and 
low  c1£G&,  the  latter  thickly  draped  with  ivy.  This  broken 
surface  or  outline,  which  adds  much  to  the  beauty  of 
the  spot,  is  produced  by  the  disposition  of  the  mountain 
limestone  of  which  the  island  is  composed,  and  which  is 
here  interstratified  with  a  number  of  tnin  shaly  beds,  the 
whole  arranged  vertically. 

Upon  the  island  are  two  buildings ;  one,  a  chapel  upon 
a  small  promontory  at  the  north-east  comer,  about  30  feet 
above  tne  water;  the  other  a  group  of  walls,  a  short 
distance  inland.  They  are  the  remains  of  Inis&llen  Abbey, 
a  religious  house  of  great  renown  in  its  day. 

The  chapel  stands  east  and  west,  and  is  rectangular, 
19  feet  by  11  feet  inside,  with  walls  3  feet  thick.  The 
gables  remain,  and  appear  to  have  supported  a  timber 
roof.  In  the  east  wall  is  a  narrow  but  rather  tall  loop- 
like window,  splayed  internally,  and  with  a  round  head 
cut  out  of  a  single  stone.  The  recess  is  also  round- 
headed,  and  the  vaulting  is  supported  by  a  plain  cham- 
fered rib.  Near  the  centre  of.  the  north  wall  is  a  breach, 
where,  probably,  was  a  small  window.  The  south  wall  is 
much  broken  down,  bat  in  it  also  is  something  like  a  trace 
of  a  window. 

The  doorway  is  in  the  western  wall,  and  though  its 
ornaments  are  weatherworn,  it  is  in  substance  quite  per- 
fect. The  opening  is  2  feet  9  inches  broad,  with  a  very 
slight  but  perceptible  taper  of  the  jambs.  The  arch  is 
fuU- centred.  By  way  of  exterior  moulding  are  two  nooks, 
the  outer  of  which  is  occupied  by  an  engaged  shaft,  cylin- 
drical, with  bases  and  capitals  carved  in  a  light  and  now 
all  but  effaced  pattern.  The  ring  stones  are  worked  in  a 
chevron  pattern,  never  deeply  cut,  and  now  scarcely  visible. 
The  head  is  included  in  a  bold  member,  of  a  character 
rarely^  if  ever,  found  in  English  Norman,  and  not  easily 
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described.  The  stones  are  cut  in  ridge  and  furrow,  radia- 
ting from  the  centre,  and  returned  inwardly  below,  so 
that  the  pattern  is  continued  in  the  soffite.  It  is  bold, 
simple,  and  effective,  and  at  a  little  distance  resembles  the 
chevron  moulding,  of  which  it  is,  in  fact,  a  variety.  Above 
is  a  bold  drip  or  head-moulding,  the  under  or  chamfered 
face  of  which  is  set  with  what  appear  to  be  small 
leopards'  heads,  full  faced,  or,  as  the  heralds  describe  it, 
**  cabossed."  It  may  be  that  the  heads  alternate,  three 
and  three,  with  heaos  of  a  different  animal. 

A  fireplace  has  been'  inserted  in  quite  modem  times  in 
the  north-east  corner  of  the  building,  the  flue  of  wliich  is 
worked  into  the  wall.  It  is  an  insertion  of  the  last 
century  or  later. 

The  chapel  appears  to  be  all  of  one  date,  and  that,  pro- 
bably, towards  the  middle  of  the  12th  century.  The 
maaonry  is  imperfectly  coursed  rubble,  mde  but  substan- 
tial ;  the  door  and  window  of  excellent  ashlar.  The  pecu- 
liar Irish  features  of  the  building  are  its  small  dimensions, 
the  taper  of  the  doorway,  and  the  variety  of  the  chevron 
moulding  round  the  head.  Possibly  some  of  the  Irish 
readers  of  these  pages,  conversant  with  the  ecclesiastical 
antiquities  of  their  country,  can  give  the  saint  to  whom 
this  chapel  is  dedicated,  and  some  particulars  of  its 
history,  which,  from  its  proximity  to  so  celebrated  an 
abbey,  is  probably  on  record. 

THE    ABBEY. 

The  island  of  Inisfallen  has  for  many  centuries  main- 
tained a  great  reputation  for  sanctity,  and  seems  from  an 
early  period  to  have  been  in  request  as  a  place  of  burial. 
Hence  there  is  nothing  improbable  in  the  general  belief 
that  its  abbey  was  founded  in  the  seventh  century,  or  in 
the  statement  that  the  name  of  one  of  its  abbots  occurs  as 
early  as  a.d.  640.  The  Irish  annals  also  make  mention 
of  "  Maelsuthian  Ua  Cearbhaill,  one  of  the  family  of 
Inis-Faithleann,  chief  Doctor  of  the  Western  World  in 
his  time,  and  Lord  of  Eoghanacht  of  Loch  Lein  [the  later 
Barony  of  Magunichy],  who  died  in  1008,  after  a  good 
life/'  and  record  that  "in  1144  died  Flannagan  of  Innis- 
Faithleann,  a  distinguished  'Anmchara,'"  or  counsellor. 
The  founder  of  the  monastery  is  generally  considered  to 
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have  been  St.  Finan  Lobhor,  founder  also  of  Ard-Finan 
in  Tipperary,  a  saint  who  died  late  in  the  6th  century, 
and  wnose  day  in  the  Irish  Calendar  was  the  16th  of 
March. 

But  Inisfallen  is  known  to  fame  not  so  much  for  the 
Saints  or  Chieftains,  with  whom  it  has  been  connected,  as 
for  the  celebrated  annals,  ecclesiastical  and  historic,  com- 
posed within  its  walls,  and  which  are  regarded  by  Irish 
critics  as  dating  from  the  11th  century,  and  second  in 
antiquity  only  to  the  history  of  Tighernach.  They  have 
been  attributed  to  Maelsuthian,  whose  connection  with 
the  monastery  has  already  been  mentioned,  and  who  was 
probably  one  of  many  persons  who  at  various  periods  took 
a  share  in  their  compilation. 

Of  an  establishment  so  famous  in  the  West,  and  which 
has  contributed  so  largely  to  the  early  history  of  the 
country,  it  might  be  expected  that  the  remains  would  be 
considerable,  or  at  any  rate  that  their  fragments  would 
bear  witness  to  the  taste  and  magnificence  of  the  com- 
munity. This,  however,  is  by  no  means  the  case ;  the 
ruins  are  very  restricted  in  area,  were  evidently  never 
more  extensive,  and  are  of  the  rudest  description,  both  in 
material  and  workmansliip.  Not  therefore  the  less,  but 
much  the  more,  is  honour  due  to  a  poverty  which  has 
erected  a  monument  far  more  important  and  more  durable 
than  any  material  structure. 

The  abbey  was  composed  of  a  church,  conventual 
buildings  attached  to  it,  the  abbot's  house,  and  a  kitchen. 
The  church  is  rectangular,  with  no  present  distinction 
between  nave  and  choir,  and  no  trace  of  a  tower.  The 
door  at  the  west  end  is  at  present  a  mere  breach.  In  the 
fragments  of  the  choir  wall  may  be  seen  the  southern 
jamb  of  the  recess  of  the  great  eastern  window,  and 
contiguous  to  it  that  of  a  south  window.  Both  seem  in 
the  Perpendicular  style,  and  contain  the  only  trace  of 
ashlar  to  be  found  in  the  buildings.  The  walls  are  mostly 
ruinous,  but  the  gables  remain  and  shew  the  roof  to  have 
been  of  timber.  The  area  of  the  church  was  nearly  that 
of  Muckross  without  the  transept. 

The  cloister  was  on  the  north  side  of  the  nave,  and  may 
be  traced  by  its  containing  walls.  Its  arches  and  inner 
walls  are  gone.     A  roofless  buUding  on  the  east  side  of 
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the  cloister  was  probably  the  dormitory,  and  another  to 
the  north  the  refectory.  From  the  dormitory  was  an 
aperture  to  the  choir,  now  closed.  There  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  an  upper  floor. 

A  building,  detached  a  few  yards  from  the  church, 
westward,  seems  to  have  been  the  abbot's  house.  It 
resembles  a  long  cottage,  and  is  divided  into  three  com- 
partments, of  wnich  the  eastern  was  evidently  a  chapel, 
and  the  western  a  kitchen.  The  central  was  probably 
the  sitting  and  bed  room. 

A  few  yards  north  of  the  abbey  refectory  is  another, 
and  smaller,  detached  building,  which  contains  a  large 
fireplace  and  an  oven,  and  was  evidently  the  pubUc 
kitchen. 

The  whole  structure  is  as  simple  and  rude  as  possible. 
Such  doorways  as  remain  are  mere  square  headed  aper- 
tures with  roTigh  unhewn  lintels.  There  is  no  vaulting, 
no  arch,  no  quoins  or  dressings  of  ashlar,  save  in  the 
two  fragments  of  windows  in  the  choir.  StiU  the  rude 
ness  has  no  mark  of  antiquity,  and  nothing  now  remaining 
points  to  an  earher  period  than  the  fifteenth  or  even 
the  sixteenth  century.  The  stones  are  mere  plates  of 
shistose  limestone,  showing  no  mark  of  the  tool,  and 
probably  broken  by  the  hammer.  Mortar  is  very  freely 
used.  The  charm  of  Inisfallen  is  certainly  not  in  the 
remains  of  the  abbey,  which  are  overgrown  with  weeds 
and  nettles,  rude,  untidy,  and  quite  devoid  of  beauty. 
The  charm  is  in  the  history  of  the  past,  and  in  the  natural 
loveliness  of  the  place,  which  within  its  narrow  and  water- 
girdled  area  includes  a  considerable  variety  of  scenery, 
rising  at  one  point,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  abbey 
cemetery,  to  near  ninety  feet.  The  great  attraction  to 
Inisfallen  is,  and  ever  should  be,  the  monastery  for  which, 
for  centuries,  it  was  famous,  but,  once  upon  the  island, 
the  ruins  of  that  monastery  would  be  the  last  object  to 
engage  the  attention  of  an  ordinary  visitor. 
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By  the  REV.  W.  J.  LOFTIB. 

I  HAVE  attempted  in  the  following  notes  to  snm  up  the 
present  state  of  our  information  with  regard  to  the  history 
and  remains  of  our  city  as  it  was  before  the  coming  of  the 
English  and  Saxons.     The  task  is  not  an  easy  one;  too 
much,  rather  than  too  little  has  been  written  about  the 
early  history  of  London :  and  the  accumulation  of  litera- 
ture resembles  that  of  the  made  earth  above  the  old  level. 
Full  fathom  five  is  it  buried,  and  modern  London,, stand- 
ing on  the  accumulated  ruins  of  a  succession  of  cities,  can 
but  peer  down  into  the  darkness  of  twenty  centuries,  and 
dimly  discern  a  few  broad  facts,  while  all  else  is  obscured 
by  mystery,  fable,  and  ingenious  but  embarrassing  conjec- 
ture.    Just  as  the  city  of  the  present  day  must  be  cleared 
away,  so  to  speak,  before  we  can  find  the  older  city,  so 
the  early  history  must  be  sought  by  sweeping  at  once  out 
of  sight  all,  or  almost  all,  that  we  find  in  the  mediaeval 
and  even  in  the  recent  works  of  historians,  and  an  attempt 
be  made  to  reconstruct  for  ourselves  a  new  view  of  tne 
subject,  founded  upon  the  few  real  facts  which  we  can 
find.     Lud  and  Belin,  Troy-Novant,  and  Llyn  Dinafi  must 
disappear,  with  St.  Helena  and  her  wall,  Lucius  and  his 
church,  and  the  Temple  of  Diana  on  the  site  of  St.  Paul's. 
We  must  cast  aside  tradition  and  everything  built  upon 
it.      We  must   use  theories   and   conjectures  with   the 
utmost  caution,  if  at  all,  and  go  to  work  untrammelled 
and  very  much  as  if  we  have  never  heard  of  the  place 
before.     A  very  few  documentary  facts  are  beyond  dis- 
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pute,  and  as  we  proceed  it  will  be  easy  to  bring  them  in 
where  they  come. 

Upon  looking  at  a  map^  we  observe  that  a  great  many 
of  the  early  roads  pass  through  a  point  on  the  northern  or 
left  bank  of  the  Thames.  We  observe  further  that  some 
of  these  roads,  contrary  to  the  usual  practice,  do  not  come 
straight  to  the  point,  but  seem  to  go  out  of  their  way  to 
reach  it.  It  strikes  us  at  once  that  there  must  be  a 
reason  for  this  deflection,  and  a  moment's  observation  of 
the  geographical  features  of  the  district  gives  us  the 
reason. 

The  narrowest  place  on  the  Thames  for  niany  miles 
above  and  below  is  at  a  little  wharf  adjoining  Thames 
Street,  and  iust  opposite  St.  Olave's  church,  on  the  other 
bank.  If  the  roads  had  to  cross  the  Thames,  it  is  but 
natinral  to  suppose  they  would  cross  it  there,  and  that  a 
great  city  would  be  likely  to  grow  at  the  crossing.  But 
such  a  supposition  would  not  be  strictly  c6rrect,  because, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  roads  went  out  of  their  way  to  get 
to  this  crossing. 

Let  us  take  the  most  remarkable  example.  The  Wat- 
ling  Street  is  still  traversed  daily  by  thousands  of  people 
who  have  not  the  slightest  idea  that  what  they  call 
Edgware  Eoad  was  a  highway  at  so  remote  a  period  that 
it  may  have  been  old  in  the  days  of  Jidius  Caesar.  Now 
if,  aa  we  walk  down  Edgware  Road  towards  the  site  of 
Tyburn  Turnpike  and  the  Marble  Arch,  we  cast  our  eyes 
fori^ard,  we  observe  that  the  Une  of  the  houses  in  Park 
Lane  runs  on,  so  to  speak,  with  that  of  the  houses  in 
Edgware  Road.  And  if  we  follow  the  line  thus  given  we 
find  it  reaches  the  ITiames  at  a  point  in  Westminster  close 
to  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  nearly  opposite  St. 
Thomas's  Hospital.  There  is  an  ancient  road  from  that 
point,  which  traverses  Surrey,  and  which  possibly  con- 
nected itself  with  the  southern  branch  of  the  Watling 
Street  from  Dover  to  Canterbury.  The  point  where  that 
old  road  left  the  bank  of  the  river  is  still  called  the  Stan, 
or  Stane,  gate,  as  the  road  beyond  was  once  called  the 
Stane  Street.  But  we  are  going  too  far  afield,  for  it  is 
worth  remarking  that  all  traces  of  the  Watling  Street 

^  There  is  saoh  a  map  in  the  fourteenth  volume  of  the  Archtcologkal  Journal^  made 
by  Dr.  Guest,  to  illustrate  a  learned  paper  on  the  old  roads. 
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cease  at  the  Marble  Arch,  and  that  instead  we  have  a 
road  which  we  name  Oxford  Street,  running  due  east, 
called  in  the  oldest  document  in  which  it  is  mentioned  the 
"  military  way."  It  runs  eastward  until  it  comes  to  a 
stream  called  the  Fleet,  there  it  ascends  a  hill,  winding  a 
little  on  the  slope,  for  the  convenience  of  traffic,  and  then, 
turning  a  little  to  the  south,  it  reaches  the  Thames  at  the 
place  of  which  I  have  spoken,  namely,  Botolph^s  Wharf, 
opposite  St.  Olave's  Church.  If  we  look  at  a  map  of 
modem  London,  we  see  the  only  part  of  the  old  Watling 
Street  which  retains  its  original  appdlation,  and  observe 
that  it  runs  along  part  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  crossing 
of  the  Fleet  below  Newgate  to  the  narrow  part  of  the 
Thames  at  Botolph's  Wharf,  and  that  on  the  opposite 
shore  a  lane  still  bears  the  name  of  Stony  Street.  Keeping 
these  things,  which  are  not  conjectures,  but  facts,  in 
our  minds,  we  must  conclude  that  the  Watling  Street 
and  the  Stone  Street  met  across  the  river  at  the  place 
of  which  I  have  spoken,  that  they  formerly  met  at  West- 
nainster,  but  that,  at  some  very  remote  period,  a  reason 
came  into  existence  which  made  it  convenient  to  cross 
the  Thames  at  Botolph's  Wharf  rather  than  at  West- 
minster, This  reason  must  have  been  the  building  of  a 
bridge.  It  has  often  been  pointed  out  that,  instead  of 
being  narrow  opposite  London,  the  Thames  was  once  a 
lagoon  or  tidal  lake,  stretching  from  the  base  of  the  Une 
of  hills  on  which  the  city  now  stands  to  Nunhead.  In 
process  of  time  this  lagoon  was  drained  and  embanked, 
the  shallowest  places  were  selected  for  driving  piles, 
causeways  were  made  from  islet  to  islet,  imtil  the  lagoon 
became  an  archipelago,  and  the  archipelago  firm  ground. 
Then  it  was  that  the  roads  were  diverted,  the  bridge 
built,  and  a  Roman  city  founded  on  the  south  as  well  as 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Thames.     When  was  this  f 

We  are  going  a  Uttle  too  fast.  It  must  be  evident,  if 
only  from  the  course  of  the  Watling  Street,  that  in  its 
earliest  infancy  London  was  not  a  place  of  much  consider- 
ation. From  a  mere  fishing  village  by  the  side  of  the 
Walbrook  it  may  have  grown  by  commerce — maritime 
commerce  only — into  a  populous  little  town.  It  can  have 
had  no  communication,  except  by  ship,  with  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Thames,  and  must  have  been  quite  apart  from 
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the  course  of  either  the  northern  or  the  southern  end  of 
the  WatUng  Street. 

Just  here  we  come  upon  our  first  piece  of  historical 
evidence.  We  learn  from  Tacitus^  that  in  a.d.  61  it  was 
full  of  merchants  and  their  wares,  but  was  undefended  by 
ramparts,  and  a  place,  except  for  its  comparatively  large 
population,  of  little  military  importance.  It  is  evident 
that  this  could  not  have  been  said  of  a  place  which  was 
the  terminus  of  several  roads,  and  at  which  the  Thames 
could  be  easily  crossed. 

We  are  driven  thus  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  a 
British  town,  as  indeed  its  British  name,  still  retained, 
proves,  at  some  place  not  far  from  the  modem  site  of 
London,  and  we  learn  concerning  it  that,  though  it  was 
full  of  merchants  and  a  great  mart,  it  was  not  a  colony, 
and  was  not  worth  the  risk  of  defending  it  against 
Boadicea.  When  I  call  it  a  British  town,  I  do  so  because 
of  its  name,  and  because,  although  it  may  have  been 
largely  occupied  by  Eoman  merchants,  it  had  not  grown 
up  exclusively  under  Boman  care. 

As  to  its  size  at  this  time,  it  is  as  well  to  acknowledge 
that  we  know  nothing,  except  that  it  must  have  been  very 
small.  Tacitus  speaks  of  the  massacre  of  seventy 
thousand  people  by  Boadicea  in  the  three  tovms  of  Camu- 
lodunum,  Verulam,  and  London  ;  and  it  has  often  been 
assumed  that  this  expression  points  to  a  population  of 
about  30,000.  But  it  is  impossible  to  draw  any  such  con- 
clusion from  the  text,  and  it  is  only  certain  that  London 
was  the  least  important  of  the  three  towns. 

From  the  time  of  Tacitus  history  gives  us  no  information 
about  London  for  more  than  two  centuries,  and  we  are  left 
to  conjecture,  from  diggings  and  other  investigations  of 
the  kind,  what  became  of  it.  That  such  a  place  existed, 
in  fact,  is  only  proved  by  the  remains  which  have  been 
found.  They  are  of  various  kinds,  and  for  the  most  part 
give  us  few  chronological  data,  for  the  discoveries  have 
seldom  been  made  by  people  who  were  not  either  ignorant 
of  the  subject  or  else  biased  by  some  preconceived  theory 
of  their  own.  If  I  purposely  omit  references  to  authorities 
it  is  because  they  are  too  many  rather  than  too  few,  and 

'  Amtal,  lib.  sir.  c  33. 
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almost  every  line  I  write  has  been,  at  one  time  or  another, 
the  subject  of  fierce  controversy. 

AH  that  appears  certain,  then,  is  that  London  very  soon 
recovered  from  the  ravages  of  the  Iceni,  and  became  a 
place  of  greater  wealth  tnan  ever  before.  It  is  evident 
that  a  strong  fortification  surrounded  it,  and  that  it  pos- 
sessed extensive  suburbs — that,  in  fact,  it  consisted  of  a 
fort,  a  harbour  outside  the  fort,  and  the  villas  of  the  rich 
merchants. 

It  was  still  a  very  Httle  place,  and  the  best  way  of  real- 
ising its  features  will  be  to  walk  round  its  site,  which  may 
be  done  within  an  hour  at  most.  Let  the  perambulator 
take  it  for  granted  that  London  Stone  marks  the  site  of  a 
gate  in  the  western  rampart ;  for  though  it  has  been  re- 
moved from  the  middle  of  the  roadway,  it  is  still  not  very 
far  from  its  original  place.  Let  him  then,  with  such  a 
place  as  Richborough  in  his  mind's  eye,  ascend  from  the 
valley  of  the  Walbrook  to  the  level  of  the  ground  above. 
Turning  his  face  towards  the  Thames,  he  finds  himself  in 
an  oblong  walled  space,  extending  along  the  brow  of  a 
line  of  bluffs  from  what  is  now  Dowgate  Hill  on  the  west, 
to  the  place  where  Little  Tower  Street  and  Great  Tower 
Street  meet  with  a  bend  on  the  east.  A  great  semi-cir- 
cular bastion  is  at  the  south-western  comer,  extending 
from  Scot's  Yard  beside  the  Cannon  Street  terminus,  to 
Laurence  Pountney  Lane.  Here  the  level  ground  seems 
to  approach  nearer  the  river,  and  the  lanes  leading  down 
to  Thames  Street  to  be  shorter  and  steeper.  To  the  east 
there  would  be  a  strong  wall,  to  the  north  another,  de- 
fended by  a  wide  and  deep  ditch  full  of  water.  Traces 
of  this  ditch  remained  for  a  thousand  years  or  more  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lombard  Street,  and  they  were  often 
looked  upon  as  forming  the  bed  of  a  stream  which  i-an  into 
the  Walbrook.  Streams  do  not  flow  up-hill,  and  though 
the  English  called  this  ditch  a  **  bourne,"  and  the  ward 
which  it  traversed  Langbourne,  we  can  have  little  doubt 
in  thus  identifying  it.  The  long  bourne  or  ditch  i-an  from 
the  eastern  end  of  the  city  to  the  declivity  of  Walbrook, 
all  along  the  northern  fi-ont,  cutting  it  off  from  Fenchurch 
Street  and  Lombard  Street,  and  tm-ning  south  just  behind 
the  Mansion  House,  where  Wren's  beautiful  little  church 
of  St.  Stephen  stands  now.     On  the  west  side  the  ram- 
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part  overlooked  the  valley  of  the  Walbrook  and  the  har- 
bour at  Dowgate.  The  whole  oblong  space  was  traversed 
by  two  great  streets  and  a  number  of  smaller  ones.  The 
main  street  ran  along  the  Une  of  Cannon  Street ;  there  was 
probably  a  market  place  in  the  centre,  where  Great  East- 
cheap  was  formerly,  nearly  on  the  site  of  King  WiUiam's 
statue,  and  it  was  crossed  at  right  angles  at  the  eastern 
end  of  the  market-place  by  the  line  of  the  present  Grace- 
church  Street,  which  led  up  from  the  river,  where  there 
may  have  been  a  ferry — possibly  even  a  bridge — but  it  is 
absolutely  uncertain  when  the  bridge  was  made. 

Ab  the  town  grew,  the  original  fortified  position  became 
relatively  smaller;  the  whole  surroimding  district  was 
covered  with  villas,  pavements  were  laid  down,  and  hypo- 
causts  made  as  far  out  as  Camomile  Street  on  the  north 
and  Paternoster  Row  on  the  west.  All  kinds  of  remains 
have  been  du^  up  within  the  boundaries  of  the  fortifica- 
tions— ^all  kinds  except  one.  No  interments  were  made 
within  that  space ;  no  urns  containing  ashes,  no  coflSns  or 
bones  are  to  be  found,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  under 
Roman  rule  it  was  unlawful  to  bury  within  the  walls  of 
a  city.  The  moment  we  get  outside  those  walls  we  find 
sepulchral  remains.  They  occur  at  St.  Dunstan's  Church 
on  the  east,  they  are  frequent  in  Lombard  Street,  and  the 
western  bank  of  the  Walbrook  had  several.  In  some 
places  these  graves  have  been  covered  with  a  mosaic  pave- 
ment, or  a  roadway  has  been  made  across  them ;  and 
when  the  present  circuit  of  the  city  walls  took  in  a  space 
so  much  greater  than  that  surrounded  by  the  previous 
wall,  numerous  cemeteries  were  included.  It  is  evident 
that  the  Roman  or  British  inhabitants  kept  the  law  only 
in  the  letter  and  broke  it  in  the  spirit.  It  was  probably 
just  as  hard  to  enforce  sanitary  regulations  in  the  third 
century  as  it  is  in  the  nineteenth.  The  great  size  of 
the  suburbs,  their  irregularity,  the  heterogeneous  popula- 
tion gathered  in  them,  must  have  been  difficult  elements 
to  regulate.  The  Roman  citadel  firowned  from  the  eastern 
lull,  but  diggings  make  it  likely  that  opposite  to  it,  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Walbrook,  were  the  huts  of  the  abori- 
ginal natives,  who  probably  formed  a  troublesome  class, 
excitable  and  fierce,  and  long  in  coming  to  that  pitch  of 
civilization  of  which  the  Roman  boasted. 
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There  are  many  traditions  as  to  public  buildings  in  this 
earlier  Roman  London,  but  we  may  safely  set  them  all 
aside.  We  do  not  know  where  any  great  temple  stood, 
and  we  may  conclude  from  the  absence  of  an  amphitheatre 
coupled  with  other  reasons,  that  the  military  element  in 
the  population  was  not  great,  and  probably  kept  itself  very 
mucn  apart  and  within  its  fortifications.  A  great  bath  was 
near  the  river -side,  and  may  have  been  a  public  institution, 
but  no  forum,  no  basilica,  has  been  identified.  Where  the 
main  street  and  that  which  led  from  the  bridge,  if  there 
was  a  bridge,  intersected  each  other,  there  may,  aa  we  have 
seen,  have  been  a  market-place.  It  has  been  observed  that 
the  Churches  now  or  lately  standing  within  this  area  bear 
the  names  of  saints  of  the  British  and  Roman  Churches. 
But  these  names  are  common  all  over  the  later  and  larger 
London,  and  it  would  not  be  safe  to  conclude  that  they  m- 
dicate  the  presence  of  a  Christian  community.  That  there 
were  a  few  fine  buildings  is,  however,  proved.  In  the 
remains  of  the  later  Roman  wall  sculptured  fragments  are 
often  found,  indicating  not  only  the  existence,  but  the  early 
destruction  of  the  buildings  for  which  they  were  originally 
executed.  One  reason  for  the  disappearance  of  almost  all 
vestiges  of  this  kind  must  be  sought  in  the  universal  use 
of  wood  for  houses,  and  another  in  the  probable  use  of 
brick  only  for  buildings  of  a  more  permanent  character. 
Whenever  we  find  Roman  remains  in  the  city  a  layer  of 
black  ashes  is  above  them,  and  sometimes  there  are  two 
such  layers.  Fires  frequently  raged,  and  even  without 
supposing  that  London  was  ever  burnt  like  Canterbury  or 
Anderida  by  the  English  invader,  it  is  easy  to  understand 
that  wooden  houses  would  gradually  disappear ;  while  in 
a  place  devoid  of  building-stone  brickwork  would  be 
constantly  pulled  down,  and  the  old  bricks  used  again  in 
fresh  buildings,  until  by  degrees  the  older  bricks  would 
disappear,  or  be  pounded  up  to  make  the  new. 

London  up  to  the  third  century,  then,  like  London  at 
the  present  day,  was  essentially  a  city  of  suburbs.  The 
long  security  of  Roman  rule  had  made  it  unnecessary  to 
live  within  fortifications,  and  in  this  respect  London  has 
almost  always  differed  from  the  great  cities  of  the  Conti- 
nent.    It  is  needful  to  bear  this  fact  in  mind  if  we  would 
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understand  the   second  historical  fact  which   we  have 
about  it. 

Before  we  go  on  to  notice  this  fact,  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  attempt,  if  we  can,  to  realise  what  London  looked 
like  at  the  end  of  the  third  century. 

The  two  hills,  of  which  the  western  is  now  crowned  by 
St.  Paul's,  and  the  eastern  by  the  Exchange,  were  then 
covered  with  houses,  not  so  thickly  set  as  now,  but  low 
villas  of  one  story  in  height,  surrounded  by  trees  and 
gardens  ;  on  the  eastern  hiu  was  the  citadel,  and  close  to 
it,  and  within  its  walls,  the  nucleus  of  the  Roman  city, 
with  its  market-place.  On  the  western  hill,  and  down 
the  slopes  of  the  Walbrook,  were  the  fishing  and  ship- 
building part  of  the  population ;  a  poor  quarter,  probably 
using  the  little  creek  at  Dowgate,  while  the  greater  mer- 
chants had  their  quays  below  the  bridge  and  at  Billings- 
gate. To  the  north,  Comhill  and  Threadneedle  Street 
contained  the  better  sort  of  houses,  some  being  placed  by 
the  side  of  the  great  road  which  is  now  Bishopsgate 
Street,  though  not  exactly  on  the  same  site,  and  some 
more  irregulaiiy  on  the  two  banks  of  the  upper  course  of 
the  Walbrook,  which  here  wound  through  a  deep  ravine. 

We  may  picture  the  Roman  maidens  tripping  down  the 
steps  to  the  water's  edge  to  fill  great  jars  of  Kentish 
pottery  with  their  woollen  skirts  tucked  close  about  them, 
where  nowadays  bank  clerks  hurriedly  descend  from 
Threadneedle  Street  to  Broad  Street  and  never  think  of 
the  reason  which  makes  the  steps  necessary.  We  may 
visit  the  market-place  and  see,  at  the  point  where  now 
the  Sailor  King's  granite  pedestal  forms  a  refuge  from  the 
wheels,  some  foreign  slave  merchant  higgUng  with  the 
driver  who  has  brought  a  gang  of  wretched  children  from 
beyond  the  northern  forests.  We  may  perhaps  be  wit- 
nesses to  a  dispute  between  the  merchants  from  Gaul  and 
the  Frankish  mercenaries  who  were  now  frequent  in  the 
Roman  service,  and  the  guard  may  be  called  out,  and  the 
ringleaders  of  the  disturoance  taken  before  the  centurion 
or  the  propraetor,  who  perhaps  sends  them  on  to  York  for 
trial,  and  writes  with  them  such  a  letter  as  Claudius 
Lysias  wrote  to  Felix.  Or  we  may  go  on  towards  the 
river  and  get  our  money  ready  to  pay  the  toll.  The 
bridge  is  made  of  great  beams,  supported  on  piles,  and  we 
VOL.  xxxiv.  z 
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must  be  careful  lest  our  coin  slips  from  our  fingers  as  it 
will  fall  through  the  gaping  boards  into  the  stream.  At 
the  Southwai-k  side  we  shall  find  fresh  fortifications,  a  few 
houses,  and  the  road  to  Canterbury  banked  up  at  both 
sides  and  defended  by  wooden  walls  against  the  inunda- 
tions and  the  marshes. 

Such  was  probably  Roman  London  during  a  full  half  of 
the  period  of  its  existence.  It  is  not  the  pictiu^e  usually 
drawn :  for  we  are  accustomed  to  talk  as  if  Roman  London 
was  always  the  same,  and  to  forget  that  it  underwent 
many  changes,  and  only  acquired  tne  walls  which  still  in 
part  survive  towards  the  end  of  the  Roman  occupation. 
That  the  bridge  crossed  the  river  very  early  and  long 
before  the  greater  circuit  of  the  wall  was  completed  there 
can,  I  think,  be  little  doubt.  When  the  foundations  of 
the  old  bridge  were  taken  up  a  complete  line  of  coins, 
ranging  from  the  republican  period  to  Honorius  were  found 
in  the  bed  of  the  river.  Some  of  them  may  have  been 
thrown  in  as  a  kind  of  religious  ceremony,  but  many  must 
have  been  dropped  much  in  the  way  I  have  indicated 
above,  and  the  completeness  of  the  series  found,  comprising 
as  it  does,  specimens  elsewhere  scarce,  can  only  be  ac- 
counted for  on  the  supposition  that  the  bridge,  preceded 
perhaps  by  a  rope  or  chain  ferry,  was  very  early  thrown 
across  the  Thames. 

And  now  we  find  London  once  more  upon  the  page  of 
history.  And  it  is  characteristic  of  the  place  that  the 
mention  of  a  great  fog  is  the  means  of  removing  the  mist 
which  has  so  long  hung  over  it.  It  was  almost  at  the 
close  of  the  third  century,  and  Diocletian  was  emperor, 
and  had  associated  Maximian  with  him  in  his  government. 
Britain  had  long  been  under  the  power  of  Carausius  who 
called  himself  "  emperor,"  and  trusted  in  the  fleet  which 
he  had  constructed  at  Boulogne,  and  with  which  he  con- 
trolled Southampton,  where  nis  pier  still  exists,  and  other 
Channel  ports.  But  the  lieutenant  of  the  emperors,  the 
Caesar  Constantius,  laid  siege  to  the  dockyards  at  Bou- 
logne, and  Carausius  fled  with  his  ships  into  Britain. 
There  he  was  murdered  by  one  of  his  oflScers,  Allectus, 
who  with  an  army  formed  from  various  sources,  and  com- 
prising some  Franks,  endeavoiured  to  defend  his  claims  to 
the  empire.     But  the  general  under  Constantius,  Asclepi- 
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odotus  by  name,  eluded  the  vigilance  of  the  fleet  of  Allectufi 
by  going  to  sea  in  a  fog,  landed  in  the  west,  and  marched 
to  meet  the  usurper.  Allectus,  thinking  Asclepiodotus, 
if  he  came  at  aU,  must  come  through  Kent,  was  waiting 
near  London,  and  when  he  heard  of  the  landing  had  only 
time  to  assemble  some  of  his  troops  before  Asclepiodotus 
was  upon  him.  He  was  defeated  and  killed,  and  his 
Franks  were  driven  back  upon  London.  Had  we  any 
idea  given  us  where  the  battle  took  place,  it  might  help 
us  to  determine  several  questions  as  to  the  condition  of 
London  at  the  time.  But  we  are  in  the  dark,  and  can 
only  conjecture  as  usual.  Conjecture,  then,  leads  us  to 
suppose  that  if  Allectus  watched  for  the  coming  of  Ascle- 
piodotus through  Kent,  and  if  he  had  London  open  behind 
him,  he  must  nave  been  somewhere  in  Surrey,  or  along 
the  line  of  the  Old  Kent  Road,  and  miist  have  marched 
westward,  perhaps  as  far  as  one  of  the  fords,  WaUingford, 
or  some  other.  There  are  remains  of  "  Csesar's  Camp  "  on 
several  hills  west  of  London  which  would  point  to  such 
occupation,  and  just  as  Belgium  has  been  called  the  battle- 
field of  Europe,  so  the  country  between  London  and 
Windsor  merited  at  an  early  period  the  name  of  the 
battlefield  of  England. 

When  the  Franks  in  the  pay  of  Allectus  found  them- 
selves free  on  his  death,  they  made  for  London ;  and  some 
historians  have  been  surprised  to  find  that  they  broke  into 
the  city  easily  and  plundered  the  inhabitants.  But  we 
need  not  feel  any  surprise  in  the  matter,  if  we  remember, 
first  that  Allectus  was  in  fact  emperor  till  his  defeat,  and 
had  London  in  his  power,  possibly  in  his  occupation  ;  and 
that,  even  if  the  citadel  held  out  against  lum,  which  is 
very  improbable,  the  whole  of  the  vast  suburbs  were  un- 
defended, and  lay  open  as  a  prey  to  the  barbarous  Franks. 
They  amused  themselves  plundering  and  burning  in  mere 
wantonness,  for  they  could  have  but  little  hope  of  ultimate 
escape  fi:om  Asclepiodotus  and  Constantius,  though  it  is 
asserted  that  th^  proposed  to  sail  away  with  their  spoils. 
However,  the  Koman  general  overtook  them  in  the 
streets  of  London, — another  fact  which  indicates  its  de- 
fenceless state, — and  slew  the  most  of  them ;  no  wonder 
that  we  read  of  the  joyful  reception  given  by  the  citizens 
to  Constantius  and  his  army,  for  order  and  strong  govem- 
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ment  must  have  been  necessary  to  the  mere  existence  of 
such  a  city.  But  Constantius  did  not  stay.  York  was  a 
place  of  much  greater  importance  than  London,  and  the 
JPicts  and  Scots  had  begun  to  be  troublesome.  So  of 
London  we  hear  Uttle  or  nothing  in  history  for  a  second 
long  interval.  It  is  not  so  long  as  the  first,  but  about 
half  a  century  elapsed  before  the  journey  of  Lupicinus, 
the  lieutenant  of  Julian,  who  came  over  to  repel  an  inva- 
sion of  the  northern  barbarians.  He  started  from  Boulogne, 
landed  at  Richborough,  and  marched  to  London,  but  what 
he  did  further  we  do  not  know. 

And  now,  once  more,  we  must  return  to  the  diggings 
for  our  information  :  and  they  offer  us  one  of  the  greatest 
of  all  the  great  puzzles  which  beset  the  early  history  of 
London.  What  is  the  age  of  the  outer  wall  ?  Is  it  true 
that  the  wall  and  gates  which  came  down  to  recent  times 
accurately  represented  those  of  Roman  London  ? 

To  botn  of  these  questions  very  positive  answers  may 
be  found  in  most  of  the  London  histories  ;  but  if  we  say 
that  the  wall  was  built  by  Constantino,  we  say  what  may 
or  may  not  be  true ;  while  if  we  say  that  the  mediaeval 
wall  represented,  in  its  situation,  tne  Roman  wall,  we 
may  be  still  nearer  the  fact ;  but  if  we  go  on,  thirdly,  to 
say  that  the  gates,  and  the  roads  through  them,  were  the 
same  under  the  Romans  and  under  Edward  the  Fourth,  we 
shall  be  almost  certainly  mistaken. 

To  save  time  I  will  refer  you  for  what  has  been  said  and 
may  be  said  on  these  questions,  to  the  papers  of  Sir 
William  Tite,  Mr.  Taylor,  Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  Roach  Smith, 
and  the  late  Mr.  Black,  aU  of  which  fire  in  the  Archceologiay 
as  well  as  to  some  separate  tracts  by  Mr.  Smith  and  Sir 
William,  and  will  myself  pass  on  to  give  my  own  conclu- 
sions without  making  further  reference  to  the  grounds  on 
which  they  are  founded. 

We  may,  I  think,  assume  with  tolerable  certainty  that 
the  present  line  of  the  wall  was  marked  out  about  the 
time  of  Constantino  and  his  family  ;  and  about  the  same 
time  the  name  of  the  city,  which  must,  after  the  building 
of  the  wall,  have  been  one  of  the  greatest  in  Britain,  was 
changed  to  Augusta.  In  other  words,  London  became 
for  the  first  time  an  important  Roman  station,  a  centre  of 
the  civil  and  military  organization  inaugurated  by  Con- 
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stantine,  and  possibly,  but  not  certainly,  the  occasional 
residence  of  the  Vicar  of  the  Emperor.  We  find  a  mint 
and  money  coined  in  London,  and  although  the  name 
Augusta  hardly  appears  in  history,  and  never  without  a 
reference  to  the  older  name,  its  existence  proves  at  least 
that  a  great  change  had  suddenly  taken  place  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  city.  It  is  not  likely  that  a  new  name 
would  be  given  to  an  old  city  unless  it  had  in  some  way 
been  renewed;  and  if  we  could  get  the  exact  date  at 
which  the  name  was  conferred,  we  might  be  able  to  assign 
an  approximate  one  to  the  wall.  This  we  cannot  do,  but 
by  a  comparison  of  two  passages  in  Ammianus,  it  seems  to 
have  been  somewhere  between  350  and  369,  that  is  to  say, 
between  the  reigns  of  Julian  II  and  Valentinian.  This 
date  answers  very  well  to  the  coins  found  in  and  near 
the  wall,  which  we  may  safely  place,  therefore,  in  the. 
second  half  of  the  fourth  century.  In  places  where  the 
foimdations  of  the  wall  have  been  disturbed,  as  at  Camo- 
mile Street,  remains  of  a  more  ancient  kind  have  been 
discovered  underneath.  Interments  and  pavements  occur 
not  only  under  the  wall  itself,  but  in  many  places  within 
its  circuit ;  and  all  must  be  attributed  to  a  period  before 
the  wall  was  built  and  the  city  boundaries  extended. 

It  is  only  by  looking  at  a  map  that  the  great  increase 
in  the  size  of  the  city,  since  the  building  of  Sie  inner  wall, 
can  be  estimated.  The  modem  boundaries  are  almost 
precisely  those  which  existed  in  the  fourth  century ;  for  it 
is  only  by  courtesy  that  Fleet  Street  can  be  reckoned  in 
the  city.  This  remarkable  fact  can  be  accounted  for  on 
one  of  two  suppositions  ;  either  that  the  wall  took  in  a 
great  deal  of  ground  not  then  covered  by  buildings  ;  or 
else,  that  already  the  population  to  be  protected  was  so 
large  as  to  make  London  one  of  the  greatest  cities  in 
Britain.  But  we  must  remember  that  the  houses  were 
probably  only  one  storey  in  height,  and  that  they  may  have 
spread  over  a  large  space  of  ground,  especially  as  many  of 
tnem  partook  rather  of  the  character  of  villas  than  of  town 
houses,  and  that  some  were  no  doubt  surrounded  by  gar- 
dens and  other  grounds. 

The  wall  commenced  at  Billingsgate,  where  probablv 
there  was  a  dock  or  water  gate,  for  the  ground  on  which 
the  Tower  now  stands  must  then,  and  for  long  after,  have 
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been  under  water.  Signs  of  a  wall  have  been  seen  along 
the  edge  of  the  Thames  to  the  bridge,  from  the  bridge  to 
Dowgate  at  the  mouth  of  the  Walbrook,  and  thence  to 
Blackfriars,  or  rather  Ludgate;  which,  as  its  name 
imports,  was  then  and  long  afterwards,  a  water  gate.  No 
Roman  remains  have  ever  been  found  along  the  line  of 
Fleet  Street  and  the  Strand.  A  great  fen  extended  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Fleet  river  to  the  site  of  the  new  Hol- 
born  Viaduct,  and  was  not  crossed  by  any  Eoman  road. 
The  only  road  to  the  west,  that  which,  as  I  have  said, 
was  called  afterwards  the  "  military  way,"  emerged  from 
the  city  somewhere  near  Newgate,  descended  the  deep 
(Snow)  hill,  crossed  the  river  by  the  Holbom  bridge,  and 
ascended  the  opposite  (Holbom)  hill.  The  road  may 
have  early  assumed  that  zigzag  character  which  it  long 
retained,  but  the  exact  site  of  tne  gate  cannot  now  be  de- 
termined. Until  lately,  indeed,  its  existence  was  denied; 
but  remains,  found  a  year  ago,  make  it  certain  that  some- 
where between  what  is  now  Newgate  Prison  and  the  site 
of  the  old  Compter  in  Giltspur  Street  stood  the  principal, 
perhaps  the  sole,  western  gate.  Through  it  the  Watling 
Street  entered  London,  and  made  its  way  towards  the 
bridge. 

From  the  bridge  also  another  great  road  took  its  way 
to  the  north.  Whether  the  northern  gate  of  London  was 
at  Bishopsgate,  or  a  little  to  the  south-east,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  say.  The  extensive  remains  found  on  several 
occasions  in  Camomile  Street,  make  it  very  possible  but 
by  no  means  certain,  that  when  the  wall  was  repaired  in 
the  middle  ages,  as  it  was  on  more  than  one  occasion,  the 
Roman  gate  was  abandoned  and  Bishopsgate  built  instead. 
The  opening  of  Aldgate  may  have  been  a  sufficient  reason 
for  this  alteration.  Let  us,  however,  for  convenience, 
speak  of  Bishopsgate  as  the  northern  entrance,  and  we 
shalj  see  that  two  country  roads  came  up  to  it,  and  meet- 
ing there  passed  on  to  the  bridge  through  Bishopsgate 
Street  and  Gracechurch  Street,  or  a  Uttle  to  the  eastward 
to  suit  what  was  then  the  position  of  the  bridge. 

One  of  these  two  roads,  when  it  left  Bishopsgate,  took 
its  way  nearly  due  north  to  Lincoln  and  York,  The  other 
tending  eastward,  crossed  the  Lea  at  Old  Ford,  which  at 
that  period  was  the  lowest  point  at  which  a  ford  was  safe, 
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and  went  onward  towards  Colchester.  The  modem  road 
runs  almost  over  the  same  ground,  but  shortens  the  way 
by  crossmg  a  little  lower  down  at  Stratford. 

All  round  about  this  ancient  gate  was  the  great  ceme- 
tery of  the  later  Roman  London.  Graves  have  been 
found  in  the  Minories,  in  Mile  End  Road,  and  in  Spital 
Fields.  One  or  two  which  have  been  discovered  on  Hoi- 
bom  Hill  show  that  the  Romans  passed  that  way,  but  the 
passage  of  the  Fleet  probably  made  it  inconvenient  to 
carry  their  dead  so  far,  and  they  are  comparatively  rare. 
But  in  Hounsditch,  Finsbury,  Shoreditch,  Moorlields, 
Goodmans  Fields,  Whitechapel,  and  especially  just  out- 
side the  wall  in  Eldon  Street,  Liverpool  Street,  and 
Bloomfield  Street,  interments  of  all  kinds  have  been 
discovered. 

This  may  be  the  proper  place  to  inquire  as  to  the 
Christian  Church  in  London  under  the  Romans.  A  great 
deal  of  legend  and  invention  has  been  spent  on  this  as  on 
other  subjects  connected  with  the  early  history  of  our 
city.  But  it  is  important  to  note  that  among  the  hun- 
dreds— I  might,  perhaps,  correctly  say,  thousands — of 
interments  found  in  and  about  London,  not  one  bears 
distinct  marks  of  being  the  burial  of  a  Christian ;  and  that 
among  all  the  remains  of  other  kinds,  only  a  few  bone  pins 
with  cruciform  ornaments  and  a  stamp  or  seal,  found  in 
the  Thames,  can  be  classed  as  having  Christian  emblems 
on  them.  A  British  bishop,  Restitutus,  said  to  be  from 
the  city  of  London,  was  at  the  council  of  Aries,  in  314. 
But  if  there  were  Christians  in  London,  they  can  hardly 
have  been  either  niunerous  or  influential.  St.  Peter's 
upon  Comhill  is  traditionally  said  to  have  been  the  seat 
of  Bishop  Restitutus,  and  the  fifteen  predecessors  and 
successors  assigned  to  him  by  the  mediaeval  historians ; 
but  I  am  here  endeavouring  to  deal  only  with  what  has 
been  ascertained  to  be  true,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  of 
the  sixteen  names  alluded  to  above,  not  one  occurs  as  the 
titular  patron  of  a  church.  The  existence  of  a  church  in 
Roman  London,  is  therefore,  a  thing  to  be  classed  among 
those  unproved  possibilities,  perhaps  it  would  be  safe  to 
say  probabilities,  about  which  nothing  positive  can  be 
recoided. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  last  documentary  mention  of 
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London  by  the  Roman  historians.  In  368,  Theodosius 
was  sent  into  Britain  to  repel  the  Picts  and  Scots,  who 
had  begun  to  threaten  London,  and  were  plundering  the 
surrounding  country.  Theodosius  landed  at  Richborough, 
and  finding  the  barbarians  scattered  about,  defeated  them 
in  detail,  restored  the  booty  they  had  taken  to  its  owners, 
and,  reaching  London,  was  joyfully  received  by  the  citizens 
who  opened  their  gates  to  him.  He  rested  his  troops  in 
the  city  for  a  short  time,  and  then  marched  northward  to 
complete  the  destruction  of  the  savage  invaders.  These 
events  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Valentiniaiu  Theodosius 
was  father  to  the  emperor  of  the  same  name,  who  died  in 
395 ;  and  it  was  in  the  time  of  his  successor  Honorius,  that 
the  Roman  legions,  the  second,  posted  at  Caerleon,  the  sixth 
— which  with  the  ninth — was  at  York,  and  the  twentieth, 
which  had  its  head-quarters  at  Chester,  were  withdrawn. 
The  feeble  emperor  wrote  a  letter  to  the  cities  of  Britain, 
exhorting  them  to  guard  themselves  as  best  they  could ; 
and  we  have  no  further  information.  Although  it  is  likely 
that  until  the  last  a  very  strong  force  was  constantly  in 
London,  we  know  little  for  certain,  and  cannot  even  tell 
from  which  of  the  legions  the  troops  of  the  propraetor  were 
supplied. 

London  is  not  heard  of  again  in  history  until  after  the 
arrival  of  Augustine,  if  we  except  a  passage  in  the  English 
Chronicle  which  makes  it  the  refuge  of  the  Britons 
defeated  by  Hengest  at  Crayford. 

How  the  city  fared  during  the  great  Anglo-Saxon 
invasion,  we  have  Uttle  evidence,  and  that  of  a  negative 
kind.  That  it  enjoyed  some  years  of  comparative  security 
after  the  departure  of  the  Romans,  we  may  perhaps  con- 
clude ;  but  the  history  of  its  fate  has  yet  to  be  written. 

Although  I  have  endeavoured  to  piece  together  the 
historical  and  moniumental  history  so  far,  I  fear  that  my 
attempt  has  been  chiefly  of  a  destructive  character.  If  I 
have  succeeded  at  all,  it  is  only  in  showing  that  we  know 
very  little  beyond  the  mere  existence  of  the  place.  That 
it  was  ever  the  capital  of  Britain,  as  so  many  have 
asserted,  can  only  be  doubtfullv  proved  for  the  period 
succeeding  the  reorganisation  of  the  empire  under  Con- 
stantino and  his  successors.  The  remains  discovered, 
plenty  as  they  are,  tell  us  very  little  in  comparison  with 
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what  we  know  of  other  Roman  towns.  But  we  know 
enough  to  show  us  that  far  beneath  the  feet  of  the  busy 
throng  which  presses  every  day  the  pavements  of  modem 
London,  there  exist  the  traces  of  an  ancient  city,  buried 
in  places  to  the  depth  of  a  dozen  yards  below  the 
present  surface ;  and  if  a  conjecture  may  be  hazarded, 
it  is  that,  from  the  days  of  Tacitus  until  now,  there  has 
been  no  cessation  of  that  concourse  of  merchants,  that 
crowd  of  foreign  peoples,  that  activity  and  bustle,  which 
have  made  it  during  nearly  two  thousand  years  a  thriving 
commercial  city,  and  rendered  it  at  length,  in  the  words 
of  a  foreign  poet  of  the  seventeenth  century, 

"  Cunctas  celebrata  per  oras, 
Cor  mundi,  mundiqae  oculus,  mundique  theatrum, 
Annulus  Europes,  prfesignis  adorea  terrpe." 

—  WencMlai  Clementis  Trtnohantiad^f  lib.  1. 
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CHAETER  OF  CONFIRMATION  BY  RICHARD  EARL  OP 
CORNWALL  AND  POICTOU  OF  GRANTS  OF  LANDS  IN 
THE  HONOUR  OF  BERKHAMPSTEDE,  A.D.  1256. 

Communicated  by  G.  T.  CLARK. 

The  following  charter  is  one  of  a  large  collection  of  similar  docu- 
ments and  of  private  letters  relating  to  the  estates  and  family  of  the 
Vemeys,  still  preserved  at  Claydon  House,  their  ancient  seat.  The 
charter  seems  to  have  come  into  the  possession  of  the  family  as  one  of 
the  title  deeds  of  the  manor  of  Pendele  or  Pendley  in  the  parish  of 
Tring,  which  was  the  inheritance  of  Margaret  Wiiittingham,  who 
married  John  Verney  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV,  and  was  by  him 
ancestress  of  Edmond  Verney,  who  sold  the  manor  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.  It  has  been  selected  for  publication  on  account  of  the 
strong  local  interest  which  attaches  to  it,  for  it  contains  the  names  of 
very  many  persons  and  places,  mostly  of  and  in  the  Hundred  of 
Dacorum  in  Herts,  and  near  to  Tring.  Had  this  document  been 
known  to  Chauncy  or  Clutterbuck  it  would  have  enabled  those 
industrious  writers  to  give  a  far  more  perfect  account  of  the  descent  of 
landed  property  in  that  division  of  their  county. 

Earl  Richard,  as  Lord  of  the  Honour  of  Berth ampstede,  was  chief 
lord  of  a  sort  of  cape  of  the  county  of  Hertford,  about  five  miles  broad 
at  the  base,  and  which  extends  to  the  north-west  about  eight  miles 
into  Buckinghamshire.  Berkhampstede  Castle  stands  at  the  base  of 
this  district,  the  parishes  of  Puttenham  and  Long  Marston  at  its  apex, 
and  the  town  of  Tring  is  included  within  it. 

Mainly  within  this  area  a  certain  Rafe  de  Qeyton'  had  acquired 
divers  lands  by  charters  from  their  owners,  and  as  they  were  all  also 
within  the  Honour  of  Berkhampstead  he  brought  their  charters,  six 
in  number,  before  the  over-lord  for  his  confirmation,  which,  with  the 
recitation  of  each  of  them,  is  here  given. 

Richard  Plantagenet  Earl  of  Cornwall  and  Poictou,  better  known 
to  posterity  by  his  later  title  of  King  of  tho  Romans,  was  the  younger 
son  of  King  John  and  brother  of  Henry  III.  He  was  born  in  1209, 
and  only  eight  years  old  at  his  brother's  accession,  by  whom  nine 
years  later  he  was  created  Earl  of  Cornwall  and  Poictou.  He  was  for 
a  time  heir  to  the  throne,  and  always  exercised  great  influence  in  the 
affairs  of  the  kingdom.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  reign  he  sided  with 
the  Mareschals,  and  took  up  arms  in  their  cause,  marrying  Isabel, 
daughter  of  the  elder  William  E«irl  of  Pembroke  and  widow  of  the 
Earl  of  Gloucester.  He  was  a  far  wiser  man  than  his  brother,  who 
seems  to  have  consulted  him  on  many  occasions,  although  they  were 
often  at  variance.     No  doubt  his  weight  was  much  augmented  by  his 

*  Probably  of  Gayton  Dear  Blisworth,  fine  effigiee  of  Philip  de  Gayton  (died 

where  a  family  bearing  the  local  sur-  1316)  and  his  wife  Scholastica,  and  a 

name  was  flourishing  in  the  thirteenth  diminative  figare  of  a  child,  in  Gayton 

and  fourteenth    centuries.      There  are  Church. 
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immense  wealth,  a  part  of  which  he  squandered  in  bribes  to  the 
German  electors.  To  the  Castle  and  Honour  of  Berkliampstede,  the 
caput  of  his  Hertfordshire  possessions,  he  attached  great  importance, 
excepting  the  castle  from  the  estates  settled  by  him  in  dower  on 
Saunchia  of  Provence.  Wallingford,  however,  whence  the  charter  is 
dated,  was  his  chief  seat,  where  he  lived  with  great  splendour. 

The  charter  bears  date  the  year  before  he  became  King  of  the 
Eomans.  In  his  latter  days  Earl  Bichard  took  part  with  the  king, 
and  commanded  at  Lewes,  where  he  was  made  prisoner.  Subse- 
quently, after  the  surrender. of  Kenil worth,  his  counsels,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  those  of  Prince  Edward,  compelled  Henry  to  be  merciful, 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  good  order  by  which  the  new  reign  was 
ushered  in. 

The  Earl  died  at  Berkhampstede  April  2,  1272,  a  little  before  his 
brother.  Henry,  his  eldest  son,  died  either  before  or  just  after  him, 
childless,  and  Edward,  his  successor,  died  also  childless  in  1 300,  when 
the  titles  became  extinct. 

The  charter  contains  thirty-nine  lines,  and  is  written  upon  a  skin  of 
parchment  eighteen  and  a  half  inches  broad  by  seventeen  and  three- 
quarter  inches  long,  polled  at  the  top  and  folded  at  the  bottom  to 
ccury  the  cord  of  the  suspended  seal.  It  is  written  in  a  clear  hand, 
with  good  black  ink,  with  the  usual  abbreviations,  which  are  here,  for 
the  most  part,  expanded.  It  is  quite  perfect,  save  that  in  the  twentieth 
line  a  strip  of  the  membrane,  about  five  inches  long  and  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  wide,  has  been  cut  out,  and  is  replaced  by  a  slightly  larger 
striD,  which  is  neatly  sewn  in  all  round.  Although  this  inserted  strip 
is  blank,  the  top  of  the  letters  of  the  following  line  run  into  it,  and  it 
is  pretty  evident  that  the  whole  defect  is  as  old  as  the  charter,  and 
was  caused  by  the  clerk  having  made  some  blunder  in  the  writing 
which  he  could  not  erase,  and  for  the  sake  of  which  he  did  not  care  to 
begin  his  work  over  again.  Probably  the  EarFs  chancery  clerks  found 
their  own  parchment. 

The  seal  is  imperfect,  but  what  remains  is  we^L  cut  and  dear.  It 
has  been  circular,  three  and  one-eighth  inches  in  diameter,  of  dark 
reddish  wax,  and  about  one-third  of  its  most  important  part  remains. 

On  the  upper  side,  that  which  corresponds  with  the  face  of  the 
charter,  is  a  knight  on  horseback  galloping  to  the  proper  left.  He 
wears  a  loose  plaited  surcoat,  girdled  at  the  waist,  and  with  the  skirt 
flowing  freely  backwards,  shewing  the  right  leg  from  the  knee  in 
armour,  apparently  mail,  with  a  prick-spur.  The  right  arm,  in  mail, 
is  extended  backwards,  and  holds  upright  a  long  straight  sword. 
Above  the  upper  edge  of  the  surcoat  is  seen  the  throat,  closely  fitted 
with  mail,  and  on  the  head  a  flat-topped  helmet.  The  left  arm  is 
covered  by  a  heater  shield,  which  conceals  the  breast  and  bears  a 
rampant  Hon,  with  probably  a  border.  The  saddle  is  raised  before 
and  Dehind,  and  the  two  girths  cross  saltire  fashion  under  the  horse's 
belly.  Over  the  knight's  right  shoulder  is  a  narrow  embossed  belt, 
for  sword  or  dagger.  The  horse  is  cut  with  great  freedom,  and  does 
not  appear  to  be  in  armour.     The  legend  is:  *'siaiL[LUM  bioabdi 

COMITIS  0OBKU]bIE." 

Upon  the  obverse  is  a  large,  bold  heater  shield,  about  two  inches  high, 
bearing  a  lion  rampant  within  a  plain  border,  charged  with  fourteen 
roundelfl.     Bound  and  behind  the  shield  is  scroll  work  of  an  early 
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English  cbaracter.  The  legend,  in  place  of  the  usual  cross,  commences 
with  a  crescent  **  siarniVMj  rioabdi  comitis[corn]itbie." 

The  seal  is  formed  upon  two  plaited  silk  cords,  either  ^ilt  or  made 
with  gold  thread.  The  upper  bend  passes  through  four  holes  in  the 
parchment,  the  lower  ends  are  unravelled  as  t^sels.  A  not  very 
accurate  engraving  of  Richard's  seal  is  given  by  Sandford. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Eichard  did  not  bear  the  arms  of  England, 
but  took  those  of  Poictou,  ''  Argent,  a  lion  rampant  gules,  crowned  or," 
which  he  placed  within  '^  a  border  sable,  bezant^e,''  derived  from  the 
old  Earls  of  OornwaU,  and  thus,  as  was  not  unusual,  represented  both 
his  earldoms  on  his  shield. 

The  present  writer,  not  being  familiar  with  the  district,  has  failed 
to  identify  many  of  the  persons  and  places  named  in  the  several 
charters.  Almost  all  belong  to  the  district,  but  most  of  the  persons 
are  tenants  of  the  Earl,  not  tenants  in  capite,  and  consequently  do 
not  appear  in  the  inquisitions  or  other  records  of  the  realm.  Many  of 
the  places  were  those  of  private  estates  or  farms,  not  of  manors  or 
parishes,  and  have  been  lost,  and  unfortunately  there  is  no  inquisition 
extant  giving  Earl  Eichard's  estates  at  his  death,  and  in  which  most  of 
these  local  names  would  have  appeared.  What  have  been  recovered 
have  been  found  in  Ohauncy  and  Glutterbuck,  in  the  Close,  Patent,  and 
Hundred  Holls,  in  the  Testa  de  Nevile,  and  in  similar  records  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.  No  doubt  a  further  search  on  the  spot,  into 
parish  terriers  and  estate  maps,  would  shew  many  more  of  these 
names. — 

''Omnibus  ad  quos  presens  sciiptum  pervenerit,  Bicardus  Gomes 
Comubie  et  Pictavie,  salutem,  npverit  universitas  vestra  nos  inspexisse 
cartam  quam  Oalfridus  de  Lucy  fecit  Eadulfo  de  Qeyton  in  hec  verba. 

'*  SciANT  presentes  et  futuri  quod  ego  Galfridus  de  Lucy  dedi  con- 
cessi  et  hac  presenti  carta  mea  confimiavi  Eadulfo  de  Oeyton,  pro 
homagio  et  servicio  suo>  unam  virgatam  terre  et  dimidiam;  et  unam 
acram  prati  et  dimidiam,  in  feodo  meo  de  Wygenton ;  scilicet,  illam 
terram  quam  Willielmus  Basset,  quondam  de  antecessoribus  meis, 
tenuit  in  Wygenton;  et  predictum  pratum  sicut  prescriptum  est  in 
LoUeseye;  habend:  et  tenend:  de  me  et  heredibus  meis  sibi  et 
heredibus  suis  aut  suis  assignatis,  exceptis  viris  religiosis  et  Judeis, 
bene  et  integre,  pacifice,  cum  suis  pertinenciis,  reddendo  inde  annuatim 
ipse  et  heredes  sui  mihi  et  heredibus  meis  sex  solidos  et  octo  denarios 
ad  quatuor  terminos  anni,  scilicet  ad  Festum  Beate  Marie  in  m ....  o, 
viginti  denarios,  et  ad  Nativitatem  Sancti  Baptiste,  viginti  denarios, 
et  ad  Festum  Sancti  Michaelis,  viginti  denarios,  et  ad  Nativitatem 
Domini,  viginti  denarios,  pro  omni  seculari  servicio,  salvo  forinseco 
domini  regis,  quantum  pertinet  ad  tantam  terram  in  eodem  manerio, 
pro  hac  autem  donatione  ooncessione  et  carte  mee  confirmacione  dedit 
in  manibus  dictus  Kadulfus  viginti  marcas  in  Gersinnam. 

''  Et  quia  ego  Oalfridus  de  Lucy  et  heredes  mei  dictam  terram  et 
prenominatum  pratum  dicto  Eadulfo  et  heredibus  suis  sicut  predictum 
est  contra  omnes  nomines  warantizare  debemus,  banc  cartam  sigilli 
mei  impressione  roboravi,  hiis  testibus,  Johanne  de  Merston,  Boberto 
fratre  suo,  luliano  de  Chenduit,  Symone  de  Bisevile,  Will'mo  de 
Audebur',  Will'mo  de  Wederore,  Alexandre  de  Wygenton,  Waltero 
de  Beledon,  Bad:  de  Nevile,  et  cJliis. 

"  L^sPEXiHus  et  cartam  quam  Sylvester  de  la  Qrave  fecit  predioto 
Hadulfo  in  hec  verba. 
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^'SciANT  presentes  et  futuri  quod  ego  Sjlvest:  de  la  Grave  dedi 
ooncessi  et  hac  presenti  carta  mea  confirmavi  Eadulfo  de  Qeyton  pro 
homaffio  et  servicio  suo  totam  teri'am  meam  quam  habui  vel  habere 
potui  m  villa  de  Picheleston  apud  Yseleye  cum  omnibus  suis  per- 
tinenciis  in  aliquo  rotenemento.  Habend:  et  tenend:  eidem  Radulfo 
et  heredibus  suis  vel  cuicunque  earn  dare  vel  assignare  voluerit  de  me 
et  heredibus  meis,  libere  quiete  integ^e  et  plenarie,  imperpetuam. 
Heddendo  inde  annuatim  pro  me  et  heredibus  meis  oapitalibus  dominis 
feodi  illius,  quatuor  solidos  et  sex  denarios  ad  tres  terminos  anni, 
scilicet  ad  Festum  S'ti  Andree  octodecim  denarios  et  ad  Festum  S'ti 
Marie  in  m. . . .  octodecim  denarios  et  ad  Festum  S'ti  Petri  ad  vincula 
octodecim  denarios,  pro  omni  servicio,  salvo  forenseco  servicio,  et  ego 
Silvest:  et  heredes  mei  warantizabimus  predicto  Radulfo  et  heredibus 
suis  vel  ejus  assignatis  totam  predictain  terram  cum  omnibus  perti- 
nenciis  suis  contra  omnes  gentes  imperpetuum.  Fro  hac  autem 
donadone  et  presentis  carte  mee  con£rmacione  dedit  mihi  predictus 
Badttlfus  novem  marcas  argenti  in  Oersinnam,  et  ut  hec  mea  donacio 
concessio  et  carte  mee  confirmacio  rata  et  stabilis  imperpetuum 
pleverit  sigilli  mei  appositione  eam  roboravi.  Hiis  testibus  Bad': 
Marescal':,  Eob'to  de  Dalinghen:  Bad':  de  Eston,  Will'mo  de  Wyl- 
besnade,  Henrico  de  Dagenhale,  Simone  de  Danevile,  Adamo  de 
Danevile,  Will'mo  de  Audeburi,  Bad:  de  Bratton  derioo,  et  aliis. 

**  Inspbxihus  et  cartam  quam  Frater  Albanus  Martel  milicie  Templi 
in  Anglia  minister  fecit  predicto  Bad':  in  hec  verba. 

*^  Omnibtjs  et  fidelibus  ad  quos  presens  scriptum  pervenent  Frater 
Albanus  Martel  milicie  Templi  iu  Anglia  minister  humilis  salutem  in 
domino.  Sciatis  quod  nos  de  communi  consilio  et  assensu  capitali 
nostri  in  Fasch:  apud  Dinesle  concessimus  et  hac  presenti  carta  con- 
firmavimus  Bad*:  de  Qeyton  et  heredibus  suis  totam  terram  illam  in 
villa  de  Pandele  quod  appellatur  la  inlande,  cum  toto  Qrascrofto  et 
PinnokeshuUe,  et  cum  omnibus  aliis  pertinenciis  suis,  et  illud  mes- 
suagium  quod  fuit  AUredi  de  Woderore  cum  crofta  que  pertinet  ad 
idem  messuagium,  et  croftam  illam  que  appellatur  Gierke's  croft, 
similiter  croftam  illam  quam  appellatur  Mustelescroft,  et  croftam  illam 
que  appellatur  la  Stane,  et  totum,  assartum  in  viUa  de  Audeburi,  quod 
est  inter  terram  que  fuit  Will*mi  filii  Hugonis  de  la  Qrave  ex  una 
parte  et  les  Hores  ex  altera  similiter  pasturam  illam  que  jacet  inter 
predictum  assartum  et  fossatum  quod  se  extendit  ad  "Wyngate  et  inter 
les  Hores  ex  una  parte  et  Aylmerecrofte  ex  altera  parte,  et  pasturam 
iUam  que  jacet  inter  dictum  fossatum  quod  est  in  superior!  pai'te  et 
viam  que  appellatur  Pottereswey  ex  inferiori  parte  et  vocatur  pastura 
iHa  Saywedune  et  incipit  a  fine  de  Qodwinstune  et  durat  usque  la 
Wyngate  et  de  la  Wyngate  versus  vallem  usque  ad  pruam  spinam,  et 
de  prua  spina  descendendo  usque  ad  viam  que  appellatur  Potteresweye 
videlicet  usque  ad  illam  locum  ubi  via  que  appellatur  Mullesweye 
intrat  in  viam  que  appelatur  Potteresweye  et  pratum  illud  quod  est  de 
quatuor  acris  in  Lullesey  et  jacet  inter  aquam  de  Lullesey  et  pratum  de 
Wingrave  et  circuitur  ex  omni  parte  de  prato  de  Wengrave,  et  preterea 
totum  jus  quod  habuimus  de  dono  Hawysie  de  Bovill  in  communi 
boeco  ubi  Abbas  de  la  Feveresham  et  dominus  Qalfrid:  de  Lucy  com- 
municantur ;  concessimus  et  eidem  Bad:  et  heredibus  suis  quietum 
de  pannagio  in  bosoo  de  Audeburi  quum  dedit  nobis  prediota  Hawisia, 
et  preterea  decern  solidos  de  dimidia  hyda  terre  in  villa  de  Chetendon 
que  fuit  Badulfi  de  Chetendon  et  homagium  de  terra  Bicardi  filii 
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WilPmi  Meynardi,  et  duos  solidos  et  corpus  suum  et  cousuetudines 
cum  tota  sequela  sua  de  terra  Bartholomei  de  Beininden,  duos  solidos 
et  quatuor  denarios  et  corpus  suum  et  consuetudines  cum  tota  sequela 
sua  de  terra  Hugonis  Grom,  sexdecim  denarios  et  corpus  suum  et  con- 
suetudines cum  tota  sequela  sua  de  terra  Will'mi  filii  Godwini, 
quinque  solidos  et  corpus  suum  et  consuetudines  cum  tota  sequela  sua 
et  totam  terram  illam  quam  appellatur  Edithecrofte  quam  Willmus  de 
Wederore  tenuit,  et  totam  terram  illam  quam  Alfrodus  de  Wederore 
tenuit,  et  totam  terram  quam  Alfredus  Juvenis  tenuit,  et  totam  terram 
quam  Willmus  de  Bonteslye  tenuit,  que  terre  jacent  inter  dominacium 
antiquum  et  terras  hominum  de  Pendele,  et  dimidiam  yirgatam  terre 
quam  Ead:  de  Bonteslye  tenuit  et  corpus  suum  et  sequelam  suam,  que 
scilicet  omnia  predicta  tenementa  habemus  ex  dono  predicte  Hawisie. 
Habenda  et  tenenda  predicto  Bad:  et  heredibus  suis  cum  omnibus 
pert's,  libere  quiete  et  integre  ;  reddendo  inde  annuatim  domui  nostre 
quinque  solidos  ad  duos  anni  terminos  scilicet  duos  solidos  et  sex 
denarios  ad  festum  S'ti  Mich's  et  duos  solidos  et  sex  denarios  ad 
Pasch:  Florum:  et  nos  omnia  predicta  predicto  Ead:  et  heredibus 
Buis  warantizabimus.  Hiis  testibus,  domino  Galfrido  de  Lucy,  Bad: 
de  Glanvile,  Bad':  marescal,  Badulfo  milite  de  Pichelestom,  G : : 
milite  de  ejusdem  ville,  Gregorio  do  Lembur*,  Alano  de  Hyda, 
Symone  de  Frangloye,  Boberto  de  Marisco,  Alex:  filio  Fuldier, 
Samuele  de  Wygenton,  Johanne  de  Merston,  et  aliis 

''Insfeximtjs  et  cartam  quam  Bicardus  Maresc:  fecit  predicto  Badulfo 
in  hec  verba. 

*'8ciANT  presentes  et  futuri  quod  ego  Bicardus  Marescal'  dedi  concessi 
et  hac  presenti  carta  mea  confirmavi  Domino  Badulfo  de  Geyton  et 
heredibus  suis  vel  cui  dare  vel  assignare  yoluerit  et  quando,  totam 
terram  meam  quam  habui  in  villa  de  Magna  Linford,  in  dominicis  et 
redditibus  in  homagiis  serviciis  releviis  et  escaetis  in  pratis  et  pasturis 
in  viis  et  semitis  in  boscis  et  planis  et  omnibus  aliis  dicte  terre  perti- 
nentibus,  vel  que  dicte  terre  pertinere  possint  pro  homagio  et  servicio 
suo  et  pro  sexaginta  marcas  argenti  quas  mihi  pre  manibus  dedit: 
tenend:  et  habend:  de  me  et  heredibus  meis  sibi  et  heredibus  suis  vel 
aut  dare  vel  assignare  voluerit  et  quando  in  feodo  et  hereditate,  libere 
quiete  bene  et  in  pace ;  reddendo  ipse  annuatim  mihi  et  heredibus 
meis  ceptem  denarios,  videlicet  ad  pascham,  pro  omni  seculari  con- 
Buetudine  secta  curie  evictiones  et  demandas  salvo  forinseoo  servicio 
domini  regis  quando  scutagium  evenerit,  scilicet  quantum  pertinet  ad 
terciam  partem  unius  feodi  militis  do  proprio  feodo  de  Morteyn ;  et 
ego  predictus  Bic:  Maresc:  et  heredes  mei  warantizabimus  acquietabi- 
mus  et  per  predictum  sarvicium  defendemus  predicto  Bad:  de  Geyton 
et  here<Ubus  suis  et  eorum  assign atis  totam  predictam  terram  cum  omni- 
bus suis  pertinenciis  nominatis  et  non  nominatis  contra  omnes  homines 
et  feminas  in  perpetuum:  et  ut  hed  mea  donacio  concessio  warantizatio 
et  presentis  carte  mee  confirmacio  firma  semper  permaneat  et  stabilis 
eam  sigi)li  mei  impressione  roboravi.  Hiis  testibus,  Domino  Stephano 
de  Chenduit,  Ivone  de  Picheleston,  . . .  orante  de  Pichelestom,  Bic:  de 
Molend',  Will^mo  de  Audebur',  Will'mo  filio  PhiHppi,  Willmo  filio 
Willmi  Thuriet,  et  aliis. 

''Insfeximtjs  et  cartam  quam  Bogerusfilius  Bicardide  Dunesle  fecit 
predicto  Bad:  in  hec  verba. 

"SciANT  presentes  et  futuri  quod  ego  Bogerus  filius  Bicardi  de 
Dunesley  dedi  concessi  et  hac  presenti  carta  mea  confirpxavi  Bad:  de 
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Gejtone  et  heredibus  suls  pro  seryicio  suo,  dimidiam  yirgatam  terre 
cam  capitali  mesuagio  in  Danesle  inparocliia  de  Trenge,  similiter  cum 
capitali  mesuagio  in  Dunesle  similiter  oum  capite  iUius  acre  terre  que 
jacet  inter  mesuagium  predictum  et  mesuagium  Eadulfi  Olerici  de 
Dunesley  et  se  habutat  versus  magnam  viam  in  Danesle,  et  etiam 
unam  denarium  redditus  quam  recipere  solebam  de  Bicardo  Coco  de 
Dunesle  de  feodo  prcdicti  Hadulfi,  sine  aliquo  retenemento  mihi  vel 
heredibus  meis  de  se  vel  heredibus  suis :  habend:  et  tenend:  sibi  et 
heredibus  suis  vel  ass'gnatis,  libere  quiete  bene  integre  plenarie  in 
pace  et  honorifice,  in  viis  semitis  pratis  pascuis  et  pasturis  et  in  omnibus 
locis,  faciendo  ipse  Kadulfus  et  heredes  sui  vel  assignati  capitali 
domino  debitum  servicium ;  pro  hac  autem  donaciono  ooncesslone  et 
presentis  carte  mee  confirmacione  dedit  mihi  predictus  Radulfus  sex 
marcas  et  octo  solidos  et  octo  Denarios  pre  manibus;  et  ogo  supradictus 
Bogerus  et  heredes  mei  vel  assignati  predictam  dimidiam  virgatam 
terre  cum  capitali  mesuagio  et  capite  acra  et  denariis  rodditus  predicto 
Badolfo  et  heredibus  suis  vel  assignatis  contra  omnes  homines  et 
feminas  inperpetuum  warantizabimus ;  et  ut  hec  mea  donacio  firma  sit 
et  stabilis  huic  presenti  carte  sigiLlum  meum  apposui.  Hiis  testibus, 
Johanne  Blundel,  Thoma  de  Huntendon,  Will' mo  de  Wedebore, 
Johanna  Forestario  de  Trenge,  Will'mo  de  Audebur',  Will'mo  Coco, 
Johanne  de  Dove,  Willmo  de  Hamel,  Ada  Serviente  de  Fendele, 
Waltero  derico  de  Wygenton,  et  aliis. 

**Iw8PExrMU8  et  cartam  quam  Bicardus  de  Habinton  fecit  predicto 
Badulfo  in  hec  verba. 

*'  SciANT  preaentes  et  futuri  quod  ego  Bicardus  de  Habinton  dedi 
concessi  et  hac  presenti  carta  mea  confirmavi  Badulfo  de  Geyton  pro 
homagio  et  servicio  suo  totam  terram  meam  quam  Gilbertus  calvus 
advuncttlus  mens  tenuit  in  Sejbroc,  in  Pitcheleston,  in  Chetendon,  cum 
omnibus  port's  ad  predictam  pertinentibus :  tenend:  et  habend:  de  me  et 
heredibus  meis  dicto  Bad:  et  heredibus  suis  vel  assignatis,  exceptis 
viris  reiigiosis,  libere  quiete  integre  hereditarie;  reddendo  inde  annuatim 
Simoni  de  Stukeli  et  heredibus  suis  ipse  et  heredes  sui  vel  assignati  sex 
solidos  et  octo  denarios,  scilicet  ad  festum  St'e  Marie  in  M..  tres 
solidos  et  quatuor  denarios,  et  ad  festum  S*ti  Michaelis  tres  solidos  et 
quatuor  denarios,  et  mihi  et  heredibus  meis  vel  meis  assignatis  unum 
par  cyrotecarum  pro  omni  servicio,  sal  vis  duobus  solidis  solvendis  pro 
quolibet  scutagio  quam  soutagium  currit  per  preceptum  domini  regis ; 
et  ego  predictus  Bicardus  de  Habinton  et  heredes  mei  vel  mei 
assignati  warantizabimus  per  predictum  servicium  dicto  Badulfo  et 
heredibus  suis  vel  suis  assignatis  totam  predictam  terram  cum  omnibus 
suis  pertinenciis  contra  omnes  homines  et  feminas :  pro  hac  autem 
donaeione  et  concessione  et  warantizacione  dedit  mihi  predictus 
Badulfus  quinquaginta  marcas  argenti  et  ut  hec  mea  donacio  et  con- 
cessio  et  warantizacio  rata  sit  et  stabilis  presenti  scripto  sigillum 
meum  apposui.  Hiis  testibus,  Gileberto  Qreinvile,  Johanne  de  Merston, 
Will'mo  de  Bello  Campo,  Nicholao  Burdun,  Militibus ;  Waltero  de 
Belenden,  Boberto  de  Merston,  Will'mo  de  Wederore,  Will'mo  de 
Audeburi,  Will'mo  de  Hamele,  et  aliis. 

"N08  vero  dictas  donaciones  et  confirmaciones  ratas  et  gratas 
habentes  eas  predicto  Badulfo  heredibus  et  assignatis  suis  quibuscun- 
que,  exceptis  viris  reiigiosis,  pro  nobis  et  heredibus  nostris  confirm a- 
vimus ;  habendas  et  tenendas  prout  pi;edicte  ante  evidentius  et  plenius 
protestantur ;  in  cujus  rei  testimonium  presenti  scripto  sigillum  meum 
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appoBtdmus.  Hiis  testibus,  Stephano  de  Ghenduit,  Bogero  de  Amari, 
will'mo  Huflselli  Milone  de  Beiio  Oaxnpo,  Will'mo  de  M'le,  Bobeito 
de  Eethall,  Will'mo  Blundel,  Will'mo  Thuiiet,  et  aliis.  Datum  apud 
Walingeford  septimo  die  Julii  anno  gracie  millesimo  ducentesimo 
quinquagesimo  sexto/' 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  charter  commences  and  concludes  with  Earl 
Bichard's  con^rmation  of  the  contents  to  Balph  de  Qeyton,  styled  in 
one  place  Dominus,  whom,  however,  he  does  not  directly  address.  Of 
the  Earl's  witnesses,  Stephen  de  Chenduit  was  the  head  of  a  family 
who  had  long  held  Charwelton  and  Middleton-Ohenduit,  corrupted 
into  Gheyney,  in  Northamptonshii^e,  and  were  tenants  of  the  Honour 
of  Berkhampstede.  Hulian  or  Julian  de  Chenduit  granted  his  manor  of 
Ashridge  with  Pilston  to  Edmund  Earl  of  Cornwall.  In  1 215  King  John 
ordered  the  Constable  of  Berkhampstede  to  give  to  Bafe  Chenduit  seizin 
of  his  lands.  The  Amari  family  held  lands  under  Wallingford,  as  did 
the  BusseUs,  in  the  fee  of  Mortaine,  in  Northamptonsmre.  Boger 
Amari  held  half  a  fee  in  Thombury  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick.  Miles 
de  Beauchamp  held  land  at  Lavenden,  Bucks,  Blundel  was  from 
Devon,  and  received  from  the  elder  Bichard,  Henry  Ul's  unde,  lands 
at  Binstardele^,  oo.  Northampton,  which  passed  to  his  brother  Bobert 
as  ''  Scutellanus"  in  the  reign  of  Heniy  III.  William  Blundel  is 
described  as  '^  Cancellarius  doniini  comitis." 

The  Earl's  part  of  the  charter  is  very  brief,  and  is  confined  to  the 
introduction  and  conclusion,  and  a  line  introducing  each  of  the  six 
recited  charters,  to  which  his  confirmation  was  necessary  as  over-lord 
of  the  Honour  of  Berkhampstede.     All  are  in  favour  of  Qeyton. 

Qeo&rej  de  Lucy,  the  first  grantor,  conveys  luids  in  Wygenton,  and 
a  meadow  in  Lollesey.  He  was  a  Baron  of  the  realm,  of  Newington 
in  Kent,  the  son  and  father  of  other  Geofiries,  the  first  and  last  Barons. 
He  died  12th  Edward  I.  They  held  Wygenton,  and  in  Bucks  lands 
in  Chetendon.  They  also  gave  name  to  the  manor  of  Lucy's  in  Little 
Oaddesden,  which  they  conveyed  to  Earl  Edmund  when  he  founded  a 
religious  house  at  Ashridge.  Wygenton  is  a  parish  and  manor  near 
Tnng.  Lollesey  was  near  Albury.  The  Merstons  of  Merston,  Beds, 
were  local  gentry.  The  Belendens  were  tenants  of  Feversham  Abbey 
in  Herts.    Wm.  Basset  was  probably  of  Adestoke,  Bucks. 

Pitcheleston  or  '<  torn"  and  Yseley,  in  the  second  charter,  are,  the 
one  a  parish,  now  Pichelestom  or  Fitston,  and  the  other  a  manor. 
De  la  Grace  occurs  at  Chalfont  St.  Giles  and  in  Gloucestershire. 

Alban  or  Alan  Martel,  who  grants  the  third  charter,  was  in  1224 
Master  of  the  Temple  in  England,  and  Dinsley  was  one  of  their 
Freceptories.  Of  persons,  Balph  de  Glanvile  was  a  Crevequer  tenant, 
and  the  Hydes  were  an  old  family  in  Albury.  The  places  named  are 
probably  in  Tring  parish.  Chetendon  or  Cheddington,  and  Audeburi, 
Al-  or  Aldbury  are  parishes  and  manors  near  Berkhamputede.  Wen- 
grave  is  Wingrave,  a  manor  in  the  Honour,  but  near  Aylesbury. 

Bichard  Llareschal,  who  grants  the  fourth  charter,  was  of  Great 
Linford  near  Newport  Pagnel,  as  was  Balph,  who  was  ordered  in 
1223  to  hold  Berkhampstede  Castle.  Bafe  Chenduit  was  conjoined 
with  him. 

Dunesle  or  Dunslev,  the  land  granted  by  the  fifth  charter,  was  in 
Tring.     De  Haaiele  neld  lands  in  Herts  under  Feversham  Abbey. 

Of  the  persons  in  the  last  charter,  Nicholas  Burdun  held  Kings 
Teignton  in  Devon,  and  lands  in  Wilts,  Gloucester,  and  Northampton. 
He  was  probably  connected  with  Bichard's  earldom  of  Cornwall. 
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FebTuary  2,  1877. 
0.  D.  E.  FoRTNUM,  Esq.,  F.8.A.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

At  the  opening  of  the  New  Session  the  Chairman  adverted  in 
feeling  terms  to  the  great  loss  the  Institute  had  sustained  in  the 
death  of  Mr.  Durtt.  His  intimacy  with  the  method  and  the  require- 
ments of  the  Institute,  and  his  extensiye  acquaintance  throughout  the 
kingdom,  gave  him  a  power  which  was  long  and  ably  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  the  society.  After  referring  to  the  course  which  had  been 
adopted  by  the  Council  to  mark  their  esteem  for  their  late  friend,  and 
their  sympathy  with  his  widow  and  family,  the  Chairman  alluded  to 
the  retirement  of  Mr.  Banking,  and  explained  the  arrangements  which 
had  been  made  for  the  Secretariat  of  the  Institute  by  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  Albert  Hartshome  and  Mr.  William  Brailsford.  As  to  the 
condition  of  the  Institute,  it  was  most  satisfactory.  The  Colchester 
Meeting  had  been  eminently  successful ;  much  cordiality  was  evinced 
by  the  inhabitants,  and  the  papers  read  were  of  great  interest  and 
value. 

With  regard  to  the  inconvenience  arising  from  the  present  restrictions 
upon  the  gratuitous  access  to  Wills  in  Her  Majesty*s  Court  of  Probate, 
Sir  John  Maclean  proposed  the  following  resolution : — 

**  That  this  Society  should  unite  with  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  and 
the  Camden  Society  in  making  a  representation  to  the  Judge  of  Her 
Majesty's  Court  of  Probate  of  the  inconvenience  suffered  by  authors 
under  the  present  restriction  upon  the  gratuitous  access  to  Wills,  and 
in  a  petition  that  free  access  to  those  documents  for  purely  literary 
purposes  be  extended  at  the  Chief  Probate  Court  and  allowed  at  the 
Local  Probate  Courts."  This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Soden  Smith,  and 
carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Davby  then  read  a  memoir  "  On  the  recent  discovery  of  a 
Eoman  Villa  at  Cranhill  near  Wantage."  The  author,  who  illustrated 
his  remarks  by  maps  and  plans,  compared  it  with  one  at  Wheatley, 
which  it  closely  resembled,  and  gave  a  detailed  account  of  the  hyper* 
caust  and  the  antiquities  which  had  been  found  on  the  spot  and  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Mr.  Tucker  (Rouge  Croix)  made  some  remarks  upon 
the  Boman  antiquities  in  the  district  which  he  had  lately  visited. 
Mr.  Davey's  paper  is  printed  in  Vol.  xxxiii,  p.  382. 

Mr.  Habtshorne  read  a  paper  ''  On  a  Monumental  Effigy  at  Hu^h- 
enden,  Bucks,  attributed  to  Richard  Wellesbourne  deMontfort,"  which 
will  be  printed  in  a  future  number  of  the  **  Journal."  Mr.  Wallbk 
VOL.  xzxiv.  2  B 
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made  some  observasions  on  the  extreme  interest  and  grandeur  of  the 
effigy  and  the  yery  puzzling  heraldry  exhibited  on  the  shield  and 
surcote.  The  little  coats  of  arms  on  the  scabbard  were,  he  thought, 
those  of  personal  friends.  Mr.  Tucker  (Houge  Groix)  said  that  the 
peculiarity  of  the  heraldry  had  often  been  discussed  at  the  College  of 
Arms.  He  saw  no  reason  to  doubt  the  statements  of  Lipscombe,  the 
historian  of  Buckinghamshire,  which  was  based  upon  a  record  left  by 
a  vicar  of  Hughenden  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  that 
the  effigy  was  intended  to  represent  Richard  de  Montfort.  Tlie  occur- 
rence of  a  crescent  repeated  three  times  at  the  feet  of  the  figure 
remained  unexplained. 


9nt{quit{ed  anil  fS&axkfi  of  ^rt  (!^xi)Afteti« 

By  Mr.  E.  C.  Datey. — Maps  and  plans  in  illustration  of  his  paper, 
some  bronze  celts  and  a  gold  coin  of  Tincomius  found  near  Wantage. 

By  Mr.  Habtshohne. — Three  full-size  drawings  of  the  effigy  at 
Hughenden. 

By  Sir  John  Maclean. — ^Eubbings  of  a  cross  now  at  Trevena, 
Tintagel,  formerly  at  Trevillet.  This  example  of  a  Cornish  cross  of 
the  tenth  century,  measiiring  3  ft.  in  length,  1  ft.  5  in.  in  width,  and 
9  in.  in  thickness,  is  inscribed  on  one  side  in  Eomano-Gothic  charac- 
ters :  +  MATHEUS  MABCVS  LVCA8  lOH  ;  On  the  other,  -aSLNAT  +  FECIT 
HAG  CRVCEM  P  ANIMA  SlJ. 

By  Mr.  H.  V.  Church. — A  collection  of  silver  and  bronze  brooches 
and  six  rings  from  the  Island  of  J<ewis  in  the  Hebrides,  collected  by 
Mr.  W.  S.  Parker.  In  remarking  upon  these  objects,  Mr.  Soden 
Smith  said  that  they  bore  in  their  foiTas  the  traditions  of  a  very  early 
period,  and  were  in  fact  the  degenerate  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Celtic  brooch.  He  described  the  various  kinds  shown,  remarking 
xipon  the  diflFerence  between  a  brooch  proper  and  the  "  brocl)  of  solti  full 
jsjcne"  worn  by  Chaucer's  Prioress  on  her  arm,  which  was  a  pendant 
jewel.  Some  of  the  examples  shown  were  very  late,  one  broodi  being 
dated  1704.  The  fashion  of  wearing  pendant  brooch-jewels  about  the 
arms  continued  long  after  Chaucer's  time.  Such  decorations  appear 
in  great  elegance  on  the  beautiful  effigy,  in  Harefield  church,  of  Alice 
Countess  of  Derby,  the  "  sweet  Amaryllis"  of  Spenser,  and  to  whom 
he  dedicated  his  Teares  of  the  Muses. 

By  the  Eev.  Hugh  Pigot.—  Cloth,  probably  of  Persian  needlework, 
formerly  in  use  as  the  Altar-cloth  in  Stretham  church,  Cambridgeshire. 
This  was  of  blue  silk,  quilted,  and  backed  with  linen  The  centre 
contained  a  representation  in  tent-stitch  of  a  pelican  feeding  her  young, 
surrounded  by  peacocks  and  other  birds,  the  whole  being  contained 
within  a  border  of  wild  beasts  and  hunting  scenes,  similar  to  what  is 
often  seen  on  circular  Oriental  shields.  The  employment  of  such  a 
covering  as  this  for  the  altar  of  Stretham  church  is  a  curious  and 
perhaps  unique  fact,  and  worthy  to  be  chronicled. 

By  Mr.  O.  C.  Pell. — A  fine  example  of  a  stone  hammer  and  three 
beads  found  at  Stretham. 

By  the  Eev.  C.  H.  Burnham. — An  altar  cloth  of  needlework  of  the 
time  of  Elizabeth  in  an  intricate  pattern  and  delicate  shades,  but  now 
in  a  great  state  of  dilapidation  ;  and  two  other  pieces  of  needlework  of 
the  same  period,  from  Cogenhoe  church,  Northamptonshire. 
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DIAGRAM    OF     PATTERN    ON    OLD   NEEDLEWORK 
IN    COGENHOE     CHURCH. 
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By  Mrs.  DuFFrsLD. — Samplers  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
century  in  fine  needlework. 

By  Miss  SncsoN. — A  tasselled  cushion,  said  to  be  for  the  exhibition 
of  relics,  representing  Adam  and  Eve,  in  needlework  upon  a  ground  of 
silver  wire ;  and  an  embroidered  "  Maccaroni "  coat  and  waistcoat. 

By  Miss  Mkabs. — Samplers,  including  one  dated  1662. 

By  Mr.  Bkailsfokd. — Embroidered  waistcoat  of  the  time  of  George  I. 

By  Mrs.  WrLLouGHBY. — Portions  of  a  lady's  dress  of  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century ;  and  pieces  of  embroidery  of  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

By  Miss  HoPKiNSON.— Embroidered  purse  of  Charles  I. 

By  Mrs.  Baknwkll. — Two  French  flower  pieces  delicately  worked  on 
satin,  dated  1770. 

By  Mrs.  Carlilk. — ^An  eighteenth  century  porte-monnaie. 

By  Mr.  B,  M.  Banking. — Two  pieces  of  ecclesiastical  embroidery 
representing  saints,  probably  sixteenth  century  French  work. 

By  Mr  Soden  Smith.— Leather  flask  found  at  the  depth  of  twelve 
feet  in  excavating  in  the  parish  of  St.  George's-in-the-East  in  1876. 

March  2,  1877. 
Sir  J.  SiBBALD  D.  Scott,  Bart.,  F.S.A.,  V.P,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Chaibman  spoke  of  the  loss  that  the  Institute  had  sustained  by 
the  death  of  Mr.  Talbot  Bury,  one  of  the  earliest  members  of  the 
Institute,  and  for  many  years  an  active  and  valuable  member  of  the 
Council. 

In  pursuance  of  a  resolution  passed  at  the  meeting  on  Feb.  2nd, — 
*^  That  this  Society  should  unite  with  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  and 
the  Camden  Society  in  making  a  representation  to  the  Judge  of  her 
Majesty's  Court  of  Probate  of  the  inconvenience  suffered  by  authors 
under  the  present  restriction  upon  the  gratuitous  access  to  Wills,  and 
in  a  Petition  that  free  access  to  those  documents  for  purely  literary 
purposes  be  extended  at  the  Chief  Probate  Court,  and  allowed  at  the 
Local  Probate  Courts," — Mr.  Bbailsfobd  read  the  following  corres- 
pondence : — 

"  Jb  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  James  Bannen,  Knt.y   Judge  of 

Her  Majesty^ s  Court  of  Probate, 

**  The  Memorial  of  the  Boyal  Archseological  Institute  of  Great  Britain 

and  Ireland. 
"  Sheweth, — ^That  the  advantages  which  have  resulted  to  historical, 
genealogical  and  biographical  literature  through  the  liberality  of  your 
predecessors,  judges  of  me  Court  of  Probate,  in  allowing  to  historical 
students  free  access  to  Wills  proved  in  the  Prerogative  Court  of  Canter- 
bury before  the  year  1700,  without  payment  of  fees,  are  conspicuous 
in  the  greater  degree  of  accuracy  in  works  of  those  classes.  Many 
years  have  elapsed  since  this  privilege  was  first  granted,  and  it 
appears  to  your  memorialists  that  the  time  has  come  when  its  exten- 
sion may  be  granted  with  corresponding  public  advantages  to  literary 
students.  Your  memorialists,  therefore,  respectfully  beg  that  you 
will  be  pleased  to  take  the  subject  into  your  favourable  consideration, 
and  they  venture  to  hope  that  you  will  see  fit  to  take  such  steps,  and 
give  Budi  orders,  as  will  insure  access,  for  purely  literary  purposes,  to 
all  Wills  proved  and  Administrations  granted,  prior  to  the  end  of  the 
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reign  of  Eang  George  IE  in  the  Chief  Ck>urt  of  Probate  and  also  in  the 
District  CourtSi  the  documents  in  which  latter  are  scarcely  less  valuable 
for  literary  purposes  than  those  in  the  former,  whilst  reference  to  them 
is  barred  by  so  much  expense  as  to  render  them  almost  inaccessible  for 
the  purposes  above-mentioned. 

(Signed)  "  TALBOT  DE  MALAHIDE. 

''Feb.  16th,  1877." 

**  The  Probate  Court,  Westminster, 

*' Feb.  21st,  1877. 
*'  My  Lord, — I  am  directed  by  Sir  James  Hannen  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  the  memorial  of  the  Eoyal  ArchsDological  Institute  of 
Oreat  Britain  and  Ireland  bearing  your  lordship's  signature,  and 
dated  the  16th  inst.,  and  to  state  that  Sir  James  Hannen  considers 
that  the  period  during  which  wills  are  permitted  to  be  examined  for 
literary  purposes  may  properly  be  extended  from  a.d.  1700  to  a.d. 
1760,  and  that  Sir  James  will  give  directions  accordingly. 

"  I  am,  my  lord, 

**  Your  obedient  Servant, 
(Signed)  "  JAMES  C.  HANNEN, 

'*  Secretary:' 
*'  To  the  Right  Honble. 

"  The  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide,  President,"  &c.,  &c. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Octtavius  Morgan,  seconded  by  Mr.  C.  S. 
Gbeaves,  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Sir  James  Hannen 
for  his  compliance  with  the  request  set  forth  in  the  memorial. 

Mr.  Hartshobne  read  "  Some  Observations  upon  the  Venus  di 
Medici  and  the  Works  of  Nollekens,"  which  will  be  printed  in  a 
future  number  of  the  "  Journal." 

Mr.  Oldfield  spoke  at  some  length  upon  the  early  sources  of  Grreek 
art.  He  alluded  to  the  first  introduction  of  the  nude  figure  by  the 
preference  of  the  people  of  Cnidos  for  such  a  statue  of  Yenus  by 
Praxiteles,  a  draped  Venus  by  the  same  artist  being  chosen  by  the 
people  of  Cos.  Tne  idea  of  the  Venus  di  Medici  seemed  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  statue  at  Cnidos,  but  each  of  the  works  of  Praxiteles 
were  frequently  copied.  With  regard  to  the  fancy  that  the  Medicean 
Venus  was  the  model  of  the  height  and  proportions  of  a  female  figure, 
the  Greeks  had  no  such  canon  of  excellence ;  but  seven  feet,  the  height 
of  the  Apollo  Belvedere,  and  of  the  Venus  of  Milos,  had  been  distin- 
guished as  the  heroic  standard.  With  regard  to  NoUekens,  he  was 
not  an  antiquary  or  a  poetic  sculptor. 

Mr.  Waller  considered  that  the  restorations  to  the  Venus  di  Medici 
were  not  admirable ;  he  thought  the  head  wa^  by  a  sculptor  of  the 
decadence,  an  opinion  in  which  Mr.  Oldfield  did  not  coincide,  the  ears 
of  the  figure  being  pierced. 

Mr.  Greaves,  speaking  generally  as  to  the  idea  the  Ghreeks  had  of 
great  size  and  stature,  said,  they  ever  considered  these  attributes  as 
an  excellence,  as  much  in  women  as  in  men.  This  was  clearly 
shewn  in  the  works  of  Aristotle,  Theocritus,  and  other  Greek  authors. 
In  the  ''Odyssey"  Minerva  is  described  as  making  Penelope  taller 
and  plumper,  in  order  to  make  her  more  admired,  and  Eurymachus 
afterward^  lauds  her  for  excelling  other  women  in  size,  amongst  other 
endowments. 
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Antiquities  anti  (SSorfcis  of  9it  Exbfttteti. 

By  Mr.  A.  Hartshobne. — Four  original  drawings  of  the  Venus 
de  Medici,  by  Nollekens,  with  autographic  attestations. 

By  Mr.  Hendersok. — A  Persian  shield  of  steel,  damascened  in  gold 
with  horsemen  engaged  in  the  chase.  An  Lidian  shield  of  rhinoceros 
hide,  formerly  in  tiie  collection  of  Lord  Canning.  A  battle-axe  from 
Oude  of  great  beauty,  and  five  similar  weapons  from  Delhi. 

By  Mr.  W.  Niven. — ^A  thurible  of  bronze  found  at  Pershore  in 
1856,  among  a  heap  of  old  metal  in  a  founder's  yard,  and  said  to  have 
been  dug  up  near  the  Abbey  church.  This  had  been  considered  by 
some  antiquaries  as  of  Danish  origin,  but  Mr.  Micklethwaite  thought 
it  was  English  work  of  the  twelfth  century.  He  called  attention  to  its 
general  characteristics,  and  particularly  to  the  special  and  unusual 
arrangement  of  its  details,  to  prevent  the  entanglement  of  the  chains. 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  directions  of  Theophilus  (De  Diversis 
Artibus  seu  Diversarum  Artiam  Schedula),  written  probably  in  the 
early  half  of  the  1 1th  century,  have  been  adhered  to  in  this  particular 
example.  There  must  have  been  a  vast  number  of  thuribles  in 
existence  in  the  middle  a^es,  and,  although  their  workmanship  is 
often  rude  they  are  always  thoroughly  practical,  considerable  ingenuity 
being  exercised  in  adapting  them  for  their  special  purpose. 

By  Mr.  S.  Tucker  (Rouge  Croix). — Three  small  Roman  intaglios  in 
cornelian,  viz. :  a  head  of  Bias  set  in  a  ring ;  a  head  of  Hercules,  and 
a  fine  head  of  a  female,  in  gold  seals ;  and  a  cameo  in  amethyst  of  a 
comic  mask  perforated  at  the  mouth,  and  set  in  a  gold  ring. 

By  Mrs.  Jackson  Gwilt. — Rubbing  from  a  brass  at  Isleworth,  with 
the  folio  wine  inscription :  '^Margaret  Dely,  a  syster  professed  yn  Syon, 
who  decessed  ye  viii.  of  October,  1561,"  and  an  engraving  of  the  City 
Arms  of  Grosseti,  from  the  church  of  S.  Lorenzo  in  Florence. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  ETCHED  WORK  OF  REMBRANDT,  WTTH  SPECUL 
REFERENCE  TO  THE  RECENT  EXHIBITION  IN  THE  GALLERY 
OF  THE  BURLINGTON  FINE  ARTS'  CLUB.  By  the  Rev,  C.  H. 
MiODLETON.    London  :  John  Wilson. 

The  collection  of  Bembrandt's  etchings,  which  was  held  this  year  at 
the  Burlin^n  Fine  Arts'  Club,  formed  a  very  remarkable  exhibition, 
and  one  which  every  one  ought  to  have  seen.  It  is  probable  that, 
although  it  included  several  works  of  doubtful  authenticity,  a  more 
complete  collection  was  never  brought  together.  By  the  juxtaposition 
of  difPerent  ^*  states"  it  was  made  specially  interesting  and  ins^ctive, 
and  while  it  served  to  spread  a  better  knowledge  of  Rembrandt's  work 
amongst  amatems  generally,  a  rare  opportunity  was  afforded  to  experts 
of  pursuing  their  study  of  the  master.  Any  one  of  the  more  important 
plates  of  the  great  artist  who  "  rendered  even  darkness  visible"  is,  no 
aoubt,  sufficient  to  astonish  and  to  fascinate,  and  to  illustrate,  in  the 
fullest  manner  we  can  imagine,  the  capabilities  of  etching;  but  to  study 
seriously  the  master  himself  it  is  necessary  to  trace  the  chronological 
order  of  his  work.  If  Bembrandt  had  dated  and  signed  all  his  works 
a  great  deal  of  time  and  labour  would  have  been  saved  to  his  admirers  ; 
but,  out  of  about  350  plates  that  have  been  attributed  to  him,  at  least 
half  of  them  are  undated;  152  are  not  signed,  and  three  or  four 
different  modes  of  signature  were  adopted  in  the  remainder.  The 
comparison  of  works  of  dubious  authenticity  with  those  undoubtedly 
genuine,  the  examination  of  signatures,  and  the  collecting  of  all  avail- 
able evidence  in  order  to  distinguish  the  work  of  Bembrandt  from 
that  of  his  followers,  and  originals  from  copies,  and  to  fix  with  somo 
accuracy  the  dates  of  the  undated  plates,  is  no  light  or  easy  task,  and 
one  which  is  by  no  means  accomplished  yet. 

In  ''Notes  on  the  Etched  Work  of  Bembrandt,"  published  since  the 
exhibition  in  Savile  Bow,  by  the  Bev.  0.  H.  Middleton,  we  find  a  very 
useful  contribution  to  the  fund  of  Bembrandt  lore.  This  is  we  under- 
stand to  be  followed  by  a  more  complete  work  on  the  same  subject 
now  in  progress ;  but  we  have  in  these  **  Notes"  the  results  of  much 
investigation  of  the  disputed  plates,  and  while  awaiting  the  appearance 
of  the  larger  work  we  content  ourselves  with  a  brief  allusion  to  this 
first  instalment.  Amongst  the  independent  theories  regarding  some 
of  the  plates  we  may  mention  the  suggestion  that  the  portrait  of  an  old 
man  in  Jewish  dress  marked  No.  15  in  the  catalogue  may  have  been  a 
portrait  of  the  artist's  father  Harman.  Concerning  the  **  Besurrection 
of  Lazarus"  (No.  18)  Mr.  Middleton  argues  that,  as  also  in  the 
<*  Jacob  Lamenting,"  we  have    *'  the  design  of  Bembrandt,   and 
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probably  some  of  bis  actaal  work,  but  tbat  tbe  greater  part  of 
what  we  see  is  tbe  work  of  Van  Yliet/'  "  The  Good  Samaritan  "be 
believes  to  have  been  desip^ned  and  partly  executed  by  Bembrandt, 
and  fihisbed  by  a  pupil,  differing  from  Mr.  Haden,  who  attributes  the 
plate  to  Bol.  In  his  remarks  on  the  plate  traditionally  called  the 
"  Great  Jewish  Bride,'*  and  which  has  generally  been  considered  a 
portrait  of  his  wife,  the  author  remarks  that  Rembrandt's  genius  did 
not  lie  in  accuracy  of  likeness.  We  confess  we  do  not  see  that  the 
fact  of  his  so  frequently  idealising  his  models  proved  his  incapacity 
for  accuracy  when  that  was  the  quality  most  to  be  desired.  His  large 
painted  portraits  were  certainly  accurate  to  the  life. 

The  *' Flight  into  Egypt "  Mr.  Middleton  holds,  witli  the  catalogue, 
to  be  not  a  work  in  wmch  Rembrandt  has  borrowed  from  another,  but 
one  in  which  he  has  taken  an  already  engraved  plate  and  altered  it  to 
his  own  purpose,  the  group  of  the  Holy  Family  with  some  part  of  the 
foliage  behind  them,  and  parts  of  the  foreground  only  being  his.  In 
reference  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  foliage  in  this  print,  consisting  of 
^*  dots  more  or  less  thickly  spread,  differing  in  their  form  and  tone, 
while  the  few  strokes  that  can  be  discovered  appear  rather  to  have 
been  added  as  an  after-thought,"  Wilson^s  rather  wild  conjecture  is 
quoted,  namely — "If  in  spreading  the  varnish  on  a  plate  we  bear 
hard  with  the  dabber  we  find,  on  removing  it,  that  the  varnish  has  been 
penetrated,  producing  an  infinite  number  of  minute  holes.  .  .  .  We 
may  imagine  that  Rembrandt  resorted  to  this  manoeuvre  with  effect, 
and  that  the  masses  of  foliage  were  expressed,  in  the  first  instance,  by 
the  movement  of  the  dabber,  and  completed  by  a  second  operation, 
preserving  the  lights  from  the  corrosion  of  the  acid  by  a  brush  dipped 
m  liquid  varnish." — {Descriptive  Catahgiiey  p.  21).  It  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  Rembrandt  used  a  dabber  in  laying  his  grouads.  He 
may  have  hit  on  a  more  convenient  plan,  as  many  etchers  have  at  the 
present  day,  but  we  do  not  think  that  it  is  characteristic  of  him  to  trust 
to  such  a  very  haphazard  process  for  his  effects. 


THE  CHURCHES   OF   KENT.      By  Sir  Stephe.v  R.   GLYy5fB,   Bart     1877. 
London  :  Murbay. 

It  was  said  of  Sir  Stephen  Glynne,  that  he  had  visited  every  church 
in  England,  and  those  who  talked  with  him  on  this,  his  favourite 
pursuit,  became  aware  that  he  had  not  only  visited  and  accurately 
observed  a  yast  number  of  churches,  but  that  he  remembered  their 
particulars  with  a  readiness  aifd  correctness  that  was  little  short  of 
marvellous,  and  not  unfrequently  besides  the  architectural  details  of 
the  building  he  knew  the  name  and  something  of  the  character  of  the 
incumbent.  The  note  books  in  which  he  recorded  his  observations  were 
a  part  of  the  man.  Probably  he  never  left  home  without  one,  and  it 
was  understood  that  he  had  accumulated  a  vast  number  of  these 
records  of  his  experience.  But,  though  all  knew  the  extent  of  his  range, 
and  the  acuteness  and  accuracy  of  his  power  of  observation,  it  is 
probable  that  few  supposed  his  records  to  be  so  full,  or  were  at  all 
aware  that  his  notes  upon  above  5,530  churches  were  so  entered  up  as 
to  be  fitted  for  publication.     Whether  he  himself  contemplated  such 
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publication  is  not  known,  even  to  Hs  family.  He  was  a  man  of  a 
very  shy  and  retiring  disposition,  very  averse  from  any  personal  display, 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  merely  wrote  up  his  notes,  as  he  did 
every  thing  else,  with  a  sense  that  he  ought  to  do  his  best.  However 
this  may  be,  all  will,  we  think,  applaud  his  distinguished  brother-in- 
law,  Mr.  Gladstone,  for  the  publication  of  the  present  volume,  which 
proves  to  the  world  that  the  reputation  enjoyed  by  Sir  Stephen  as  an 
ecclesiastical  antiquary,  so  far  as  church  architecture  is  concerned, 
rests  upon  a  verv  solid  foundation.  The  selection  of  the  county  of 
Kent  for  the  subject  of  the  volume  is  j  udicious.  Archdeacon  HarriEon 
and  the  Rev.  Scott  Robertson  have  given  it  the  benefit  of  their  revision, 
and  have  added  the  illustrations  by  which  the  work  is  graced.  Mr. 
Gladstone's  introduction  is  ju&t  what  was  to  be  expected  from  so 
loving  and  so  accomplished  a  kinsman,  and  all,  and  no  more,  than  was 
suitable  to  the  occasion. 

The  notes  themselves  are  a  model  of  what  such  notes  should  be, 
they  are  clear,  comprehensive,  show  a  thorough  knowledge  of  churdi 
ardiiteoture,  a  very  rare  accomplishment  when  Sir  Stephen  began  his 
work,  and  are  besides  brief.  The  following  account  of  St.  Peter's 
church,  Sandwich,  is  selected  almost  at  random,  as  an  example  of  the 
style  and  general  character  of  the  notes : — 

*'  The  church  has  undergone  considerable  mutilation,  and  has  at 
present  a  very  unsightly,  patched  appearance.  It  consists  now  of  a 
nave  and  chancel,  with  a  north  aisle,  and  a  tower  placed  between  the 
nave  and  chancel.  The  south  aisle  is  destroyed,  but  part  of  its  outer 
wall  is  standing,  and  the  arches  aro  visible,  built  into  the  south  wall 
of  the  nave. 

*'  The  walls  are  mostly  of  flints  ;  the  tower  is  large,  but  the  upper 
part  is  modem  and  built  of  brick.  There  is  a  rectilinear  north  porch, 
embattled ;  all  the  windows  of  the  nave  have  been  sadly  mutilated. 
The  interior  is  spacious  and  lofty ;  and  the  nave  is  divided  from  its 
aisle  by  three  pointed  arches  with  octagonal  pillars.  The  chancel  is 
divided  from  its  aisle  by  two  similar  arches,  and  those  which  support 
the  tower  are  of  like  character.  There  is  no  vestige  of  very  early 
work  about  the  church.  The  chancel  has  a  fine  curvilinear  window  on 
the  noiiih  side,  of  three  lights,  but  unfortunately  walled  up.  In  the 
north  aisle  is  an  ogee  arch  for  a  tomb,  flanked  by  buttresses  with 
pinnacles ;  there  are  also  the  effigies  of  a  man  and  woman,  and  a  slab 
with  a  cross  flory  and  inscription  in  Lombard  letters.  A  small  altar- 
tomb  is  panelled  with  trefoils  containing  heads,  and  bears  the  muti- 
lated effigy  of  a  knight.  There  is  one  good  carved  pew-end.  In  the 
west  gallery  is  an  organ." 


HISTORY    OF   THE    DUNMOW    FLITCH    OF    BACON    CUSTOM.      By 
William  Andrews.      London  :  William  Teoo  &  Co.     1877. 

The  author  of  this  little  book  has  brought  together  with  much  care 
some  interesting  notes  upon  this  singular  custom,  and  few  persons  are 
perhaps  aware  that  the  custom  of  Dunmow  has  its  origin  as  early  as 
the  time  of  Eobert  Fitz- Walter,  if  indeed  it  was  net  actually  instituted 
by  that  famous  opponent  of  King  John.     There  is  at  any  rate  certain 
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evidence  that  it  was  well  established  in  the  fourteenth  oentury.  Allusion 
is  made  to  the  custom  in  the  vision  of  Piers  Plowman,  and  Chaucer's 
Wife  of  Bath  says:— 

**  The  bacon  was  not  fit  for  hem  I  trow 
That  some  men  have  in  Eeeex  at  Donmoto,*^ 

Mr.  Andrews  gives  some  extracts  from  the  Cartulary  of  Dunmow 
Priory  as  to  the  delivery  of  the  flitch  to  certain  male  claimants  in  the 
flfi;eenth  century ;  but  me  Dissolution  seems  to  have  put  a  stop  to  the 
continuance  of  the  custom  until  1701.  It  would  appear  that  the 
character  of  the  proceedings  now  became  considerably  changed,  and 
the  boisterous  hilarity  exhibited  in  the  picture  by  Ogbome  of  the 
«  Dunmow  Procession"  in  1751,  may  be  contrasted  with  the  simple 
procedure  when  "one  Richard  Wright,  yeoman,  came  and  required 
the  bacon  of  Dunmow  on  the  27th  April  in  the  23rd  year  of  the  reism 
of  Xing  Henry  VI,  and  was  sworn  before  John  Cannon,  Prior."  The 
revival  of  the  custom  in  1855,  and  subsequently,  is  characterized  more 
by  levity  than  dignity — such  is  the  taste  of  the  age — and  we  cannot 
help  thinking  that  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  allowed  the 
Dunmow  custom  to  remain,  like  its  counterpart  at  Wichnor,  obsolete, 
and  well-nigh  forgotten,  save  in  such  interesting  records  as  Mr.  Andrews 
has  Kiveii  us. 

liSie  many  other  mediaeval  observances,  that  of  the  Flitch  of  Bacon 
has  had  its  day,  and  we  confess  our  dislike  to  this  revival  at  Dunmow 
as  much  as  to  the  recurring  and  senseless  travesty  of  history  at 
Coventry. 
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Thb  Eastwesb  Sarcophagus. — ^In  a  copy  of  Camden's  Britannia  in 
the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford,  the  following  note  occurs : — 

'*  Within  a  cornefield  of  Est-Nesse,  the  lordship  of  Mr.  Crathomea 
in  the  weapon  take  of  Bhydale  in  the  county  of  Yorke,  there  was  a 
coffin  of  Sree  stone  2^  yards  in  length,  8  quarter's  broad,  digged  up 
with  a  plough  about  3  years  since,  with  a  cover  thereon  very  closely 
fitted  3  quarters  deep  within  the  ground,  the  endes  there  of  standing 
North  and  South  contrary  to  the  use  of  our  tymes,  within  it  were 
bones  of  men  and  the  outside  there  of  these  wordes  engravde  very 
faire  taken  out  by  me  Eoger  Dodsworthe  June  2,  1619." 

TITIA  PINTA  •  VTXIT  •  ANN  •  XXXVIH 
ET  VAL  •  ADIVTORI  •  VIXIT  •  ANN  •  XX  • 
ET  •  VARIALO  •  VIXIT  •  ANN  •  XV  •  VAL  • 
VINDICIANVS  •  CONIVGIE  •  T  •  FILIS  • 
F    C. 

In  Gough's  Camden  (edit.  1789),  yol,  iii,  p.  85,  it  is  said  of  this 
inscription : — 

''This  inscription  was  found  in  a  ploughed  field  at  Esstness  near 
Hevingham,  the  seat  of  Henry  Crathorne  of  Orathome,  Esq.,  and  now 
remains  there.  A  drawing  of  it  was  taken  by  Sir  William  Dugdale  at 
his  visitation  of  this  county  in  1665." 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  officers  of  the  College  of  Arms  wo  are 
enabled  to  reproduce  Dugdale's  drawing  and  his  description  of  the 
sarcophagus  from  his  Yorkshire  Arms,  p.  65^  : — 

"  Orathome, — Figura  cujusdam  vetusti  Sarcophagi,  in  Agris  arabilibus 
de  East  Ness,  infra  Dominium  de  Crathorne  et  Wapentachium  de  Rye- 
dale  (ab  Austro  ad  Aquilonem  jacentia),  circa  annum  M.D.Cxxiiij* 
Aratro  sulcanto,  reperti  ;  et  nunc  juxta  Portam  Domus  mansionalis 
Hadulphi  Crathorne  de  Crathorne  prsedicta  Armigeri  ;  existentis. 
Juxta  quem  locum  diversa  etiam  Bomanorum  numismata  ss&pissime 
eruta  sunt." 


ILongitudine  septem  pedum. 
Latitudine         \  -»  ,         , 

g^  {  duorum  pedum  et 

Profunditate.       triura  pollicium. 
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Mr.  W.  Thompson  Watkin  has  endeavoured  to  ascertain  whether 
the  sarcophagus  is  still  preserred  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  without 
success. 

The  Rev.  C.  H.  Middleton  is  about  to  publish  a  Descriptive 
Catalogue  of  the  Etched  Works  of  Eembrandt,  giving  an  accurate 
description  of  every  print,  or  state  of  a  print,  and  a  reference  to  the 
large  public  collections  in  which  it  may  be  found,  the  whole  forming 
an  index  of  all  the  works  of  the  great  master  in  the  British  Museum, 
at  Cambridge,  Paris,  Amsterdam,  and  Haarlem.  This  will  be  followed 
bj  a  similar  work  on  the  prints  of  the  Eembrandt  school. 

The  excavations  at  Templeborough  ceased  on  Dec.  15  until  the 
spring.  We  shall  look  forward  to  some  further  parti  julars  of  these 
important  discoveries  from  Mr.  Thompson  Watkin. 

BoMAK  London. — ^We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  E.  Price  for'the  following 
description  of  some  discoveries  zecentiy  made  while  excavating  within 
the  precincts  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital. 

"In  clearing  what  was  once  the  site  of  Pye-comer  for  the  erection 
of  a  new  library  and  museum  two  stone  sarcophagi  were  exhumed. 
They  were  eleven  feet  from  the  surface,  situated  some  fifty  feet  from 
the  new  buildings  in  Windmill  Court,  and  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  line  of  the  City  wall,  they  lay  east  and  west,  are  about  seven  feet 
long,  of  coarse  ooUtic  stone,  have  massive  lids  or  covers,  and  may  be 
clearly  identified  as  Roman.  In  one,  two  skeletons  were  found,  the 
one  of  a  man  with  his  head  to  the  west,  the  other  a  woman  lying  with 
her  head  towards  the  east ;  both  the  skulls  and  also  the  teeth  are  in 
good  preservation.  In  the  other  tomb  a  leaden  coffin  had  been  placed. 
It  is  much  corroded,  and  has  been  considerably  injured  by  the  efiPorts 
of  the  finders  to  convey  it  away  piecemeal  for  sale,  and  ultimately  to 
the  melting-pot.  It  has,  fortunately,  been  secured,  and  sufficient  remains 
to  identify  the  ornamentation  upon  it.  It  shows  the  rope  or  cable 
moulding  disposed  in  a  diamond  pattern,  resembling  similar  examples 
found  years  ago  at  BetHnal  Green,  Old  Ford,  Stratford,  Stepnev,  to  say 
nothing  of  those  at  Colchester  and  other  places.  The  sarcophagi  are 
alike  in  form  to  that  found  a  year  or  two  since  near  Sea-coal  Lane,  on 
the  bank  of  the  old  Fleet  river,  and  which  is  now  preserved  in  the 
museum  of  the  Corporation  of  London  at  Guildhall.  At  the  head  of  one 
of  the  tombs  was  extricated  a  short  stone  column,  with  sufficient  of  the 
moulding  remaining  to  indicate  its  origin.  It  is  such  as  have  been  often 
found  among  the  debris  of  Boman  buildings,  and  possibly  served  as  a 
head-stone  or  other  memorial  of  the  dead,  the  forerunner,  doubtiess, 
of  the  '  shattered  column  '  familiar  enough  in  our  modem  cemeteries. 
Smithfield  has  long  been  known  as  the  site  of  one  of  the  extensive 
cemeteries  once  attached  to  Boman  London.  The  remains,  however, 
usually  found  have  been  charred  bones,  cinerary  urns,  and  broken 
potterv,  there  not  being,  so  far  as  I  can  remember  at  the  moment,  any 
published  description  of  so  important  an  interment  as  that  now  under 
consideration. 

**  As  the  works  are  still  in  progress^  further  objects  of  interest  may 
be  revealed." 
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SEPTEMBEE,  1877. 
WHAT    IS    A    TOWN? 

BT  TH0MA8  KEBSLAKE. 


When  it  is  asked,  what  sort  of  a  place  is  some 
"Northport,"  or  "Southbuiy,"  or  "Mudford,"  or  ^*Sand. 
bridge?"-  is  it  a  city,  or  a  borough,  or  a  town,  or  a 
village  ? — if  the  answer  should  be  that  "  it  is  a  town,"  or 
perhaps  more  definitely,  "it  is  a  market  town,"  we — at 
least,  in  South  Britain — hear  the  word  "  town  "  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  is  here  proposed  to  consider  it. 

The  story  of  the  west-country  clown,  who  was  laughed 
at  because  he  "  could  not  see  the  town  for  the  houses,"  is 
very  imjust  to  the  clown.  His  blindness  is  unconsciously 
shared,  not  only  by  the  broad  majority  of  his  betters,  but 
even  by  the  learned  themselves.  The  "town  is  to  be 
found  neither  in  books  nor  in  houses,  but  in  the  streets :" 
and  has  thus  been  hitherto  undiscemed  by  those  who  have 
sought  it.  In  one  respect  the  countryman  was  wiser  than 
the  learned  :  he  saw  the  mote  that  caused  his  blindness. 
The  houses  must  be  abstracted  from  our  thoughts  before 
we  can  perceive  the  original  town.  The  houses  have  been 
replaced  many  times  over  and  over  again.  Even  the 
most  ancient  churches,  abbeys,  or  cathedrals,  are  often 
comparatively  late  additions  to  the  town.  It  is  the 
ground  plan  of  the  highways  and  byeways  which  is  the 
greatest  antiquity  of  the  typical  or  proper  town. 

Indeed,  this  particular  class  of  our  social  concentrations 
seems  to  have  been  the  very  one  that  has  been  hitherto 
ignored  by  those  who  have  professed  to  give  us  any 
account  of  the  origin  of  the  various  kinds  of  our  con- 
densed populations  that  are  usually  included  under  the 
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broader  sense  of  the  word  "  town."  The  learned  seem  to 
have  come  to  what  they  deem  to  be  a  settlement  of  the 
etymology  and  meaning  of  the  word,  which  has  entirely 
excluded  from  their  consideration  the  limited  use  of  it 
that  is  here  referred  to.  They  have  decided  that  it 
is  the  "tiin"  of  the  Anglo  Saxon  Dictionaries,  having 
the  special  meaning  ^'  an  inclosed  place ;"  and  that  it  not 
only  therefore  describes  fortified  towns  or  boroughs,  but 
is  still  visible  in  the  very  many  names  of  English  places 
which. end  in  "ton."  In  this  last  position  they  are 
probably  right;  but  the  names  so  labelled  are  far  too 
numerous,  and  the  great  majority  of  the  places  are  too 
unimportant,  to  have  ever  belonged  to  that  class  here 
proposed  to  be  looked  at  as  being  speciaUy  called 
"  towns."  Most  of  the  places  ending  m  "  ton  "  are,  and 
always  have  been,  the  merest  rural  vUlages,  or  more  often 
hamlets.  Inclosures  they  may  have  been  from  the  be- 
ginning, being,  in  fact,  the  homesteads  of  the  clans,  or 
families,  or  tribal  settlements,  of  the  original  colonies. 
Such  places  do  not,  however,  satisfy  the  more  conspicuous 
and  limited  meaning  of  the  word  "  town  "  above  defined ; 
as  when  it  is  used  to  distinguish  a  community  of  the 
second  class  from  one  of  the  first  class — ^a  city  or  borough 
— on  the  one  hand,  or  from  one  of  the  third  class — a 
village  or  hamlet — on  the  other. 

Our  political  and  social  antiquaries  seem  to  have  been 
content  to  look  no  farther  back  than  to  the  military  con- 
dition of  the  colonists  for  the  earliest  motive  or  initial 
principle  of  a  town  :  that  towns  were  first  of  all  either 
themselves  the  fortified  inclosures  of  governing  powers,  or 
that  they  sprang  up  under  the  shelter  and  protection  of 
some  baronial  stronghold.  To  this  they  add  that,  in  after 
times,  the  cathedral,  or  great  monastery,  became  another 
attracting  centre  or  cause  of  such  communities ;  offering, 
as  these  no  doubt  did,  a  protecting  and  fostering  influence, 
which  by  that  time  had  become  at  least  the  rival  of 
physical  military  protection.  Mr.  Kemble,  in  the  chapter 
neaded  "  The  Towns,"  in  his  most  instructive  work.  The 
Saxons  in  England,^  although,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  he  has  developed  them  with  the  great  store  of 
learning  at  his  command,  has  been  content  with  these 
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three  sources  of  the  existence  of  our  towns,  which  may 
be  shortly  described  as  the  municipal,  the  baronial,  and 
the  ecclesiastical. 

With  deference,  however,  it  is  presumed  to  think  that 
the  immixed  ideal  "  town,"  as  distinguished,  on  the  one 
side  from  cities  and  walled  boroughs,  and  on  the  other 
from  the  inclosed  settlements  of  early  rural  colonists, 
now  perhaps  villages  and  hamlets,  or  the  homesteads  of 
manors  ;  had  an  actual  existence — must  from  a  natural  or 
social  exigence  have  existed — ^independent  of  these  three 
artificial  causes.  That,  although  in  aftertimes  the  original 
town  has  in  many  cases  had  one  or  more  of  these  other 
causal  agents  grafted  upon  it,  or  has  even  been  absorbed 
into  them — has  become  fortified  because  of  its  strategic 
value  ;  or  its  privileges  have  been  both  protected  and 
overawed  by  the  stronghold;  or  nourished  and  aggrandized 
by  the  growth  of  its  missionary  cell  into  a  rich  and  power- 
ful religious  college — in  its  natural  or  unmixed  state  it 
was  essentially  unindosed.  In  fact,  its  chief  cause  or 
initial  purpose  required  that  it  should  be  a  neutral  spot 
and  open  to  all  comers. 

But  this  state  of  it  must  not  be  expected  to  be  found 
in  books  or  records,  all  of  which  it  pre-existed.  Early 
written  history  almost  entirely  deals  with  war  and  defence. 
But  the  booty  of  war  and  the  objects  of  defence  must 
have  preceded  war  and  defence  themselves.  If  war  fills 
the  pages  of  history ;  both  the  many  antecedent  ages,  and 
the  centinries  of  years  themselves  from  which  history  has 
been  gleaned,  must  have  been  filled  in  with  a  broad  back- 
ground, diapered  with  th^  variously  chequered  though 
imiformly  recurrent  incidents  of  ordinary  life :  not  per- 
haps so  much  imlike  our  own  condition  as  we  are  apt  to 
thmk  from  the  foreshortened  backward  view,  of  the  more 
prominent  events  that  overshadow  them,  which  we  get 
from  history.  The  story — very  likely  a  true  one — ^that  on 
the  morning  of  Naseby  a  gentleman  with  his  hounds  was 
met  by  the  King  with  his  army,  will  be  remembered  as 
continuing  this  constant  pacific  subtexture  of  human 
affairs  down  towards  our  own  times.  The  results  of 
peaceful  production  and  of,  at  least  rudimentary,  com- 
merce, must  have  already  existed  before  the  attempts  to 
seize,  and  the  struggles  to  keep  them. 
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The  pacific  or  commercial  cause  of  these  mere  towns  is 
however  not  only  manifest  in  their  obvious  necessity — the 
positive  need,  from  the  very  first,  of  places  of  mutual 
resort  and  intercourse  between  primitive  neighbouring 
village  settlements — but  may,  it  is  thought,  be  discerned 
in  a  general  characteristic,  still  to  be  observed  in  the 
ground-plans  of  most  of  them.  The  typical  contrast  of 
plan  between  the  ancient  English  city  and  the  ancient 
English  town  must  befamiliarto  even  the  most  unobservant 
wayfarer.  The  ancient  part  of  a  city  almost  always  still 
consists  of  a  boimdary,  originally  fortified,  approximating 
to  a  quadrangle ;  with  four  principal  entrances  admitting 
four  ways  that  meet  in  a  rectangular  cross  at  the  centre. 
All  the  subordinate  streets  more  or  less  obey  this  rect- 
angular precedent,  and  even  late  accretions  repeat  the 
square  masses.  But  a  town  has  three  principal  ap- 
proaches, meeting  at  a  central  triangular  space,  usually 
occupied  by  the  market — ^where  a  market  survives — and 
the  smaller  streets  often  acknowledge  a  governing 
tendency  to  feather  off  into  repetitions  of  this  triangular 
rule.  Ill  fact,  whilst  the  original  city  was  designed  of  set 
purpose,  and  fortified,  and  the  primitive  village  or  tribal 
settlement  was  planted  or  colonized,  and  probably  inclosed, 
at  a  chosen  spot ;  the  town,  on  the  contrary,  has  grovm  up 
between  them  spontaneously,  out  of  a  mere  natural 
exigence. 

As  long  as  two  neighbouring  rm-al  settlements  desired 
to  meet,  either  for  conference  or  barter,  any  spot  on  the 
interval  or  path  between  them  would  serve  ;  and  no 
accustomed  or  appointed  place  of  meeting  would  be 
necessary.  They  had  only  to  approach  each  other  until 
they  met.  But  when  the  intercourse  was  to  be  between 
three  or  more,  the  point  where  two  paths  or  trackways 
join  into  one  would,  fi:om  obvious  convenience  or  ex- 
pediency, become  the  appointed  place  of  meeting.  Con- 
ferences of  this  kind,  where  the  parties  are  more  tnan  two, 
would  soon  bring  into  action  a  new  principle.  The 
presence  of  two  buyers  to  one  seller,  or  of  two  sellers  to 
to  one  buyer,  constitutes  the  substratum  of  Market- 
price — the  first  rudiment  of  trade.  These  triangular 
spots,  therefore,  are  the  first  cradle  of  that  giant  whom 
we  now  see,   with   his  seven-league    boots — ships  and 
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railways — striding  across  oceans  and  continents.  This 
new  principle,  which  we  now  call  commerce,  once 
quickened,  would  induce  a  frequent  repetition  of  the 
gatherings  at  these  places,  ana  they  would  speedily 
become  periodical — that  is,  they  would  be  markets,  fairs, 
and  perhaps  religious  festivals.  The  want  of  some  per- 
manent shelter  would  next  be  felt  and  suppUed,  after- 
wards continued  to  our  day  in  the  market  cross,  now 
being  developed  into  the  market-house  with  the  town- 
hall.  Close  at  hand  would  be  pitched  the  refreshment 
booth,  afterwards  to  become  the  more  permanent  inn. 
Then  would  follow  the  shoeing  forge,  the  general  shop, 
and  the  other  appliances  not  only  for  the  occasional  wants 
of  congregated  numbers,  but  also  for  a  supnly  of  exotic 
home  comiorts  until  the  next  meeting.  All  this  change 
and  progress  would  meanwhile  leave  their  first  cause, 
the  forked  trackway,  as  thej  found  it,  and  as  we  now 
find  it.  In  aftertimes  the  missionary  would  take  advan- 
tage of  these  central  assemblages  of  the  country  district, 
and  hold  field -preachings  in  one  of  the  three  interval 
spaces  left  by  the  forked  road  ;  and  his  teachings  would 
afterwards  be  perpetuated  in  the  church,  named  perhaps 
after  some  famous  apostoUc  teacher,  whose  disciple  or 
sufl&ragan  he  was,  or  after  the  name  of  his  predecessor, 
who  had  been  rewarded  for  his  misconstrued  message  of 
peace  by  martyrdom  upon  that  very  spot. 

The  case  of  these  towns  of  emergence  includes  their 
chief  organic  function,  the  market,  as  already  suggested 
intimately  involved  in  their  cause.  Not  being  sought 
beyond  what  is  written,  the  origin  of  markets  is  usually 
attributed  to  special  grants,  actual  or  presupposed  ;  but, 
like  other  steps  in  social  progress,  although  of  mdependent 
origin,  politicial  exigency  speedily  brought  them  under 
state  control.  This,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  the  fate 
of  the  printing  press :  also  of  that  greater  institution, 
within  which  the  memory  of  this  native  immunity,  and 
the  struggle  against  subjection,  still  smoulders.  As 
central  governments  increased  in  power  they  purposely 
restricted  the  number  of  places  where  markets  and 
assemblages  of  people  might  be  held,  both  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  police  supervision  against  fraudulent  sales,  and 
for  security  against  revolt.     One  of  the  laws  of  WiUiam 
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the  Conqueror  expressly  limits  them  to  cities,  walled 
boroughs,  and  fortresses.  The  original  markets,  therefore, 
may  have  l»een  far  more  numerous  thjan  we  now  find  them. 
A  natural  centralizing  tendency  must  have  since  come 
into  action  in  favour  of  the  superior  attractions  of  those 
within  the  cities  and  boroughs,  and  in  the  larger  towns. 
Improvements  of  roads  and  in  the  means  of  travelling, 
and  the  passing  of  markets  out  of  this  original  natural 
free  or  optional  state  into  that  of  subjection  to  royal  pre- 
rogative and  manorial  right,  have  no  doubt  greatly 
restricted  their  numbers.  These  original  markets  are  in 
many  cases,  probably,  still  represented  by  the  village  green, 
with  its  maypole  sometimes  yet  standing.  For  even  here 
the  fairs,  revels,  and  annual  festivals,  and  the  occasional 
pitching  of  wild-beast-shows,  conserve  that  sense  of  a 
public  right  to  assemble  there  which  has  prevented  their 
inclosure. 

This  initial  triangular  rule  is  still  wonderfiiUy  persistent 
even  in  those  towns  which  have  grown  up  to  be  the  rivals 
of  cities  and  even  of  capitals  It  is  not  only  still  to  be 
traced  in  the  ancient  nucleus  around  which  the  largest  of 
our  towns  have  gathered  themselves,  but  is  often  so 
vigorous  as  to  germinate  throughout  their  most  extensive 
accretions  and  suburbs.  This  may  be  partly  due  to  the 
approaches  from  the  country  having  necessarily  conformed 
to  the  trifold  character  of  their  central  terminus,  and  the 
overflows  of  the  town  have  naturally  flanked  the  roads 
already  existing.  In  some  cases  even  the  necessary  en- 
largement of  the  market-place  itself,  although  very  great, 
has  continued  the  triangular  form  which  had  been  first 
impressed  upon  its  centre.  In  the  noble  example  of 
Nottingham  this  triangular  law  is  still  supreme.  In 
others  of  the  largest  towns  it  may  still  be  made  out, 
although  much  overlaid,  or  obscured,  or  almost  obliterated. 
In  Manchester  some  traces  of  it  may  be  discerned  in  the 
old  Market-place,  contiguous  to  the  parish — collegiate — 
now  cathedral — church;  but,  influenced  perhaps  by  re- 
mains of  Roman  'streets,  the  present  great  town  had 
already  assumed  the  general  quadrangular  aspect  of  a 
city,  long  before  it  was  tardily  promoted  to  that  dignity : 
or  more  likely  its  great  sudden  growth  may  have  resulted 
in  an  analogy  with  Berlin.      At  Birmingham  also  the 
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ancient  triangular  centre  is  still  very  conspicuous  in  "  The 
Bull  Ring,"  a  name  in  which  one  of  its  festival  purposes 
has  deposed  the  utilitarian  one  of  **  The  Market  Place." 
The  name  **  BtiII  Eing"  also  remains  at  the  central  area 
at  Kidderminster ;  and  in  other  towns  not  only  in  the 
Midland  counties,  but  in  other  parts  of  England. 

Good,  perfect,  and  xmaltered  specimens  of  this  ideal  of 
a  town  are  indeed  very  frequent  aU  over  the  kingdom, 
and  three  or  four  at  least  used  to  be  passed  tl^ough 
during  a  short  journey  from  one  city  to  another. 
Tewkesbury  is  a  good  example;  so  also  Shrewsbury, 
Faversham,  Tiverton,  and  others ;  and  although  Leland 
failed  to  discern  the  general  principle  which  now  engages 
our  attention,  this  characteristic  of  the  plan  of  a 
town  in  one  instance  attracted  his  notice.  He  describes 
Thombury,  Gloucestershire,  as  we  now  see  it, — "to 
the  proportion  of  the  letter  Y,  having  first  one  long 
Strete  and  two  Homnes  goynge  owt  of  it."^  This 
principle  is  also  very  obvious  at  Alcester,  Warwick- 
shire; from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  Roman 
Chester,  still  remembered  in  the  name,  had  become 
desolate,  and  that  travellers  already  passed  by  it, 
without  using  its  forsaken  streets,  before  the  a^oining 
English  town  arose  in  the  spontaneous  manner  here  sugges- 
ted. Not  many  increasing  English  towns  have  continued 
almost  to  our  own  time  contracted  within  the  limits  of 
chronic  fortification ;  but  where  this  has  happened,  as  at 
Sandwich, — ^still  confined  within  an  ancient  earthen  wall 
similar  to  that  of  Wareham — the  feathered  tendency  of 
the  street  plan  has,  by  compression,  been  contorted  mt.o 
some  approach  to  what  is  called  flamboyant. 

In  many  cases  the  increase  of  the  market,  instead  of 
enlarging  the  triangle,  has  preferred  to  overflow  into  one 
of  its  three  arms,  the  one  street  being  much  widened 
to  receive  it;  as  at  Chipping-Sodbury,  Marlborough. 
Southmolton,  and  very  many  towns  in  the  s#ttth- west  of 
England.  The  large  square  markets  resembling  the 
Flemish  Grande  Place,  especially  frequent  in  the  north  of 
England — as  at  Ripon,  Richmond,  Leybum,  and  Dar- 
lington— may  be  a  still  ftirther  development  of  this  same 

1  liin.,  Tol.  vii,  fol.  746. 
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method  of  enlargement  by  widening  one  of  the  three 
axms.  But  in  both  of  these  clajsses  it  will  generally  be 
found  that  two  entrances  remain  at  one  end,  whilst  there 
is  only  one  outlet  at  the  other. 

Wnat  the  numerous  "  tons"  really  represent  are  the 
centres  of  the  original  territorial  unit,  the  colony  or 
township  or  tithing  which  became  the  constituent  of  the 
hundred,  and  itself  afterwards  chiefly  merged  in  the  rural 
parish;  in  which  the  "tons,"  although  still  the  merest 
yillages,  are  now  often  called  the  *' church-town."  When- 
ever this  settlement  of  the  rural  tithings  or  townships 
into  parishes  took  effect,  such  of  the  upsprung  towns  as 
had  provided  themselves  with  churches  of  their  own  made 
good  a  share  in  that  arrangement,  resolving  themselves 
mto  one  or  several  independent  parishes.  But  it  does  not 
seem  likely  that  a  plurality  of  parishes  in  a  town,  even  in 
the  old  larger  towns  and  boroughs,  hands  down  any 
original  divisions  of  it,  or  any  planted  constitution.  Any 
sucn  intramural  plurality  of  parishes  would  arise  from 
ofifehoots  or  accretions  of  emergency  :  constitutional 
organizations  or  privileges  being  superinduced  when  the 
community  was  ripe  for  them,  or  powerful  enough  to 
obtain  them.  It  is  hardly  likely  that  even  a  municipal 
borough  was,  as  has  been  claimed  for  it,  "  nothing  more 
than  a  hundred,  or  an  assemblage  of  himdreds,  surrounded 
by  a  moat,  a  stoccade,  or  a  wail."^  Although  apparently 
ignored  in  written  evidences,  their  growth  by  successive 
accretion  is  attested  by  an  extrinsic  monument.  The 
dedications  of  the  churches,  in  the  oldest  of  our  large 
towns,  indicate  a  succession  of  different  ages,  and  even  of 
different  peoples.  The  town  of  Bristol,  for  example,  shews 
a  stratified  succession  of  dedications  from  the  first  half  of 
the  eighth  century  (a.d.  741)  downwards.  And  even 
the  coasters,  that  still  preserve  their  Boman  plan  and 
outline,  have  been  materially  resuscitated  in  this  pro- 
gressive manner.  Exeter,  for  example,  presents  accessions 
of  different  ages  and  nations  in  the  names  of  the  churches  ; 
and  a  reference  to  a  plan  in  this  Journal*  will  shew  the 
churches  accumulated  near  the  arterial  centre,  by  later 
deposit,  with  a  considerable  unoccupied  space  nearer  the 


1  Sir  F.  PakmiYe,  Snpl  Oomm..  p.  102. 
•Vol.  XXX,  p.  212. 
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walls.  Dorchester  is  a  smaller  example  of  this.  So  that 
although  coimtry  parishes  may  have,  to  a  great  extent, 
continued  earlier  civil  divisions  of  land,  those  within  even 
the  most  ancient  towns  do  not  transmit  any  ancient 
municipal  organization,  but  are  rather  ratifications  of  the 
limits  of  those  for  whom  the  churches  had  been  estab- 
lished, either  as  chapelries  or  offshoots  of  mother  churches, 
or  of  additional  colonies  of  townsmen.  In  the  case  of  Exeter 
the  civil  division  which  survived  was  still  later  than  the 
parochial ;  for  while  the  parish  boimdaries  had  respected 
the  more  ancient  line  of  street,  the  civic  wards  are  found 
in  accordance  with  the  mediaeval  deviation  from  that  line, 
made  a.d.  1286. 

On  the  other  hand,  existing  specimens  are  far  from 
uncommon,  of  important  old  towns,  of  our  occasional 
or  imdesigned  class,  that  must  have  grown  up  since  the 
settlement  of  rural  parishes,  still  remaining  in  a  parasite 
condition  within  the  precincts  of  the  parishes,  but  quite 
distinct  and  even  remote  from  the  comparatively  incon- 
siderable original  head-centre  or  "  ton."  The  ancient 
chesters,  moreover,  are  not  the  only  witnesses  of  the 
quadrangular  result  of  the  artificial  or  simultaneous 
design,  as  contrasted  with  the  spontaneous  cause.  New 
Sarum,  with  its  conspicuous  "  chequers,"  is  an  early 
mediaeval  one.  The  plan  of  Berlin  may  also  be  seen  in 
inomediate  contact  with  its  ancient  suburb  on  the  Spree  ; 
not  to  mention  the  great  modern  capitals  of  the  new 
continents  and  the  colonies. 

Neither  are  entirely  wanting  similar  monuments  or 
continuances  of  the  original  "  tons,"  or  central  homesteads 
of  the  rural  territorial  units,  from  which  the  present 
purpose  is  to  discriminate  our  "  towns"  of  the  narrower 
meaning.  The  tide  of  modem  life  and  great  highways 
have  rectihneated  and  nearly  obliterated  the  original 
character  of  those  that  are  more  commonly  seen.  But  in 
secluded  nooks  in  the  extremities  of  the  land,  a  stroller  is 
sometimes  surprised,  on  passing  tlu'ough  a  gate  or  over  a 
stile,  to  find  that  he  has  really  entered  a  village  instead 
of  a  farm-yard,  as  he  may  have  expected.  The  clustered 
cottages  are  spotted  about  without  order,  and  among 
them  the  larger  farm-house,  with  its  appendages ;  one  of 
which  at  first  sight  seems  to  be  the  church,  asserting  its 
VOL.  xxxr7  2  B 
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dignity,  not  by  its  situation,  nor  always  by  its  size,  but 
by  the  visible  evidences  of  its  middle-age  ecclesiastical 
masonry  and  attributes.  In  more  urbano  districts,  the 
manor-house,  instead  of  degenerating  to  a  farm,  has  grown 
into  a  palatial  mansion,  under  whose  wing  the  church 
remains,  a  humble  but  ornamental  adjunct,  often  included 
within  the  park  fence  itself,  but  with  a  right  of  way  from 
the  still  contiguous  but  now  excluded  village. 

How  then  does  it  happen  that  the  very  class  of 
the  concentrated  communities  which  are  self-grown,  and 
essentially  open  and  neutral,  should  not  only  be  called  by 
a  word  which  is  understood  to  mean  an  inclosure,  but 
that  it  is  also  so  called  in  emphatic  distinction  from  the 
other  classes  which  are  by  their  nature  planted  and  in- 
closed or  fortified,  and  therefore  comprehended  imder  the 
same  word  "town,"  but  in  a  widei^  and  more  general 
sense  of  it  ?  Can  it  be  another  example  of,  what  is  far 
more  common  than  suspected,  two  words  of  different 
origins  and  meanings  that  have  become  identical  in  form  ? 
Much  political  evolution  must  have  preceded  the  earliest 
outcrop  of  social  institutions  into  written  evidences, 
wherein  we  may  expect  to  find  them  already  in  many 
distinct  threads  ;  and  it  need  not  be  wondered  at  if  some 
two  of  these,  on  coming  into  light,  should  be  found  to  be 
of  one  coloiu*.  Can  it  be  that  the  word  "  town,"  in  our 
more  limited  sense,  is  closely  allied  to  the  word  "  two," 
as  being  the  place  where  two  roads  or  trackways  joined 
into  one — bivium ;  that  it  is  a  word  of  the  same  kindred 
as  "twin,"  "twig,"  "twine,"  "twain,"  and  their  numerous 
fraternity  ?  Places  which  occupy  a  similar  confluence  of 
two  rivers  very  often  have  names  formed  upon  this 
principle  :  as  Twinham.  or  Tweoxnam,  now  Christchurch, 
Hants ;  Twineham,  Sussex ;  Twickenham,  Middlesex ; 
T[w]iverton,  Devon  ;  *  Tw[iv]erton,  Somerset ;  and  very 
many  more.  In  several  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  charters  are 
boundary  'spots  called  the  "  twicene,"  explained  by  Mr. 
Kemble,  "  Lhe  angle  or  point  at  which  two  roads 
diverge  or  meet;"  and  an  inspection  of  the  Ordnance 
or  other  road  maps  wiU  often  confirm  this  interpretation, 
by  showing  that  obscure  places  so  situated  are  still 
often  named  "Twitchen,"  or  "Twitching." 

An  example  is  indeed  quoted  by  Lye,  from  iElfiic's 
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Glossary,  of  the  wor^  "  Tiin-thorp,"  explained  as  "  Com- 
pitum,"  a  meeting  of  two  ways ;  in  which  "  tiin  "  seems 
to  have  the  meaning  which  we  want,  instead  of  that  of 
inclosure  usually  imputed  to  it;  and  the  word  "Tiin- 
weg"  of  the  Saxon  Dictionaries,  also  from  iElfiic,  may 
be  to  the  like  effect.  The  word  "tine,"  for  the  forlcs 
of  a  stag's  antlers,  will  also  come  to  mind.  Even  if  it 
should  be  conceded  that  our  word  "  town  "  proper  hais  a 
moFe  direct  causal  connection  with  the  word  "two,"  it 
would  not  necessarily  withhold  from  the  terminal  "  ton," 
which  may  be  in  fact  another  word,  its  received  opposite 
meaning  of  an  inclosure. 

This  explanation  is  confessed  to  be  rather  of  necessity 
than  choice ;  but  the  survival  of  what  is  apparently  one 
word,  not  only  with  two  opposite  meanings,  but  also  with 
two  distinctly  separate  derivations,  is  believed  to  be  much 
more  common  in  topographical  etymology  than  has  been 
hitherto  believed.  If  two  egg-like  stones  picked  up 
from  one  of  the  pebble  beaches  of  our  southern  coast 
should  be  cracked,  one  might  prove  to  be  a  flint  and  the 
other  a  limestone.  Starting  from  two  distant  matrixes, 
innumerable  tides,  many  storms,  and  constant  encounters 
with  their  rugged  companions,  have  not  only  finally  laid 
these  strange  bedfellows  side  by  side,  but  broujght  them 
both  to  the  same  complexion  at  last.  So  it  is  with  names 
and  words.  Perpetually  bandied  during  many  ages  from 
mouth  to  ear  and  from  ear  to  mouth,  many  of  them,  which 
started  on  their  career  in  different  shapes  and  from  totally 
different  points,  have  been  reduced  to  the  same  form  with 
each  other. 

No  doubt  many  of  our  towns,  as  we  now  find  them, 
have  had  this  general  initial  principle  of  an  open  neutral 
and  spontaneous  growth,  variously  combined  with  the 
other  causes  of  origin  or  development.  In  some  cases 
they  may  have  occupied  or  continued  the  already  fortified 
mUitary  post  or  Chester,  the  seat  of  some  earlier  cei;itral 
government ;  in  others  they  may  have  sought  the  shelter 
of  some  baronial  castle,  or  the  fostering  munificence  and 
sanctuary  privileges  of  a  great  ecclesiastical  college. 
Some  of  the  towns  as  well  as  cities  and  boroughs  may 
have  arisen  out  of  the  presence  of  a  convenient  sea-port, 
or  the  accustomed  ford  of  a  river  have  established  it  as  a 
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halting-place.  Others  perhaps  utilized,  or  continued  a 
civilized  occupation  of,  the  sites  of  the  less  elevated  hill 
fortresses,  of  which  we  see  so  many,  less  fortunate,  that 
owe  their  present  desolation  to  the  remoteness  of  rivers 
or  of  the  other  needs  of  a  more  advanced  social  state. 
Some  may  even  be  the  uninterrupted  continuations,  from 
an  unsuspected  antiquity,  of  such  assemblages  of  •'  pit- 
dwelUngs '  as  those  which,  when  abandoned,  still  excite 
our  piassing  curiosity  under  the  vague  description  of 
"British  villages."  All  that  is  here  proposed  is  that 
there  was  another  and  more  universal  cause  of  towns, 
independent  of,  and  even  antecedent  to,  all  these,  which 
has  called  into  existence  a  great  number,  perhaps  a 
majority  of  them  :  in  fact,  has  created  them  as  a  distinct 
type,  still  to  be  discerned  in  their  ground-plans. 

But  more  often  the  other  agencies  are  combined,  as 
accidents,  with  towns  of  this  typical  origin  and  growth — 
have  been  added  to  them.  Some  towns,  already  formed 
by  this  natural  growth,  have  afterwards  been  fortified  as 
occupying  strategic  positions  too  important  to  be  neglected 
by  central  supreme  powers ;  a  condition  to  which  that 
convergence  of  roads  which  had  been  the  cause  of  the 
towns  would  itself  be  a  frequent  contributoiy.  Many  in 
which  had  sprung  up  home-appointed  and  home-ruling 
municipal  governments  have  fortified  themselves,  and  not 
only  commanded  toleration  or  defied  interference,  but  also 
exacted  from  superior  governments  recognition,  and 
special  privileges  or  franchisea  Others,  too  populous  to 
be  trusted  unawed,  have  had  castles  raised  over  them. 
Perhaps  Totnes  on  the  Dart  is  a  good  specimen  of  these 
compounds  of  our  three-way  germ  with  several  other 
conditions,  such  as  fortifications,  added;  or  Laimceston, 
where  there  was  a  "  North-gate,"  a  "  South-gate,"  and  a 
"  West-gate,"  still  so  named,  but  no  trace  or  possibility 
that  there  ever  was  an  East-gate. 

In  many  cases  the  church,  which  had  taken  root  in  one 
of  the  three  unoccupied  triangular  areas  or  wards — ^where 
it  is  still  generally  found — has  been  garrisoned  with  a 
chapter  of  clerks,  and  become  the  missionary  or  baptismal 
centre  of  the  entire  rural  district.  In  a  like  manner  to  that 
by  which  districts  that  had  been  reduced  to  a  central 
civil  polity  had  been  called  "  civitates,"  so  were  probably 
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such  christianized  circles  called  "  Christianitates/'  a  name 
which  still  remains  in  their  centres,  the  home  deaneries  of 
some  of  our  dioceses.  The  Vale  of  Evesham  was  a  "Deanery 
of  Christianity,"  and  the  deaneries  ofExeter,  York,  Lincoln, 
Norwich,  Leicester,  Thetford,  Warwick,  Totnes,  and  some 
others,  are  stiU,  or  until  lately  have  been,  called  "the 
Deanery  of  Christianitie."  The  secular  clerks — the  clergy 
of  the  world  or  of  the  people — in  their  turn  were  some- 
times replaced  by  a  congregation  of  monks  or  regulars. 
A  settlement  of  either  of  these  orders  often  had  its  pro- 
vincial school  of  the  liberal  sciences,  in  some  cases  to 
become  famous  far  beyond  its  original  local  purpose,  even 
into  distant  foreign  lands.  Sometimes  these  churches, 
beneficed  by  neighbouring  benefectors,  or  enriched  by 
endowments  of  pious  kings  or  penitent  marauders,  have 
thus  grown  up  into  the  great  monastery,  and  finally  com- 
pleted the  material  outlme  of  the  social  group  that  makes 
up  a  town  with  the  crowning  grandeur  of  the  minster 
church. 
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ST.  PETEES  ON  THE  WALL,  BRADWELL  JUXTA  MAKE. 

BY   F.    CHANCELLOR. 

After  the  exhaustive  and  interesting  Paper  com- 
municated by  Mr.  Lewin  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in 
1868,  upon  the  Castra  of  the  Littus  Saxonicum,  it  would 
be  presumption  in  me  to  attempt  to  add  anything  to  his 
description  of  the  Castrum  oi  Othona,  and  I  intend 
therefore,  to  confine  my  remarks  to  the  chapel  on  the 
walls ;  not  with  the  view  of  setting  myself  up  as  an 
authority  upon  the  subject,  but  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing the  opinion  of  those  better  able  than  myself,  to  give 
one  as  to  its  date. 

The  building  is  49  feet  7  inches  long  by  21  feet  7  inches 
wide  in  the  clear  of  the  walls,  and  24  feet  9  inches  high 
from  the  present  ground  level  to  the  wall  plate.  The 
walls  are  2  feet  4  inches  thick,  and  it  is  built,  as  its  name 
denotes,  upon  the  old  Roman  wall.  We  may  dismiss  the 
roof  from  our  discussion,  because  that  is  undoubtedly  of 
modem  construction. 

When  the  foimdations  were  laid  bare  a  good  opportimity 
was  aflforded  of  ascertaining  where  the  old  Ex)man  wall 
left  off  and  the  walls  of  the  building  commenced,  and 
after  a  critical  examination  I  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  there  was  a  marked  difference  between  the  con- 
struction of  the  chapel  walls  and  those  of  the  castrum, 
which  satisfied  me  that  the  wall  of  the  castrum  had  been 
demolished  to  somewhere  about  the  level  of  the  groimd 
before  the  chapel  was  erected. 

Mr.  Lewin,  in  his  Paper,  suggests  that  the  principal 
entrance  to  the  castnun  was  on  the  western  side,  and 
where  the  chapel  now  is.  This  appears  to  be  a  very 
reasonable  suggestion,  because  the  foundations  of  the 
gateway  would  probably  extend  somewhat  beyond  the 
face  of  the  wall  on  either  side,  and  thus  a  larger  area  of 
foundation  would  be  found  there  than  at  any  other  spot. 
It  has  been  argued  that  this  building  was  erected — 
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1.  By  the  Romans, 

2.  By  the  Saxons. 

3.  During  the  Norman  Period,  or  even  somewhat  later. 
I  propose  shortly  to  discuss  the  evidence  upon  which 

these  theories  rest. 

As  regards  the  Roman  theory.  I  wish  I  could  sub- 
scribe to  this  idea,  and  that  the  evidence  of  the  building 
pointed  to  its  being  an  undoubted  Roman  basilica. 

That  the  walls  are  erected  of  Roman  materials  there 
can  be  no  question,  for  undoubtedly  the  old  Roman  walls 
formed  the  quarry  from  which  they  were  raised,  and  upon 
comparison,  the  materials,  Roman  tiles,  septaria,  and 
rubble  stone  are  identical  in  each  case,  but  tne  mode  of 
putting  them  together  is  very  different.  In  the  Roman 
wall,  as  can  be  seen  by  the  sketch  of  the  fragment  left, 
the  first  course  consist,ed  of  a  layer  of  tiles,  Qien  about 
eighteen  inches  of  septaria  and  rubble,  then  three  courses 
of  tiles,  then  eighteen  inches  of  septaria  and  rubble,  again 
three  courses  of  tiles,  and  again  the  septaria  and  rubble ; 
and  wherever  the  walls  were  of  sufficient  height  to  show 
any  construction  this  arrangement  of  materials  was  carried 
out ;  and  I  would  remark  that  the  construction  of  the 
walls  of  the  Roman  villa,  which  was  discovered  in 
Chelmsford  in  1849,  were  exactly  of  the  same  character 
as  the  walls  of  this  castrum.* 

With  regard  to  the  construction  of  the  chapel  walls  the 
tiles  are,  as  a  rule,  reserved  for  jambs  of  openings,  or  for 
quoins,  the  main  part  of  the  wall  being  bmlt  of  the  sep- 
taria and  rubble  without  the  intervening  bands  of  tiles. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  waBs  of  the  castrum 
were  12  feet  thick,  and  the  builders  meant  that  it  should 
be  a  stronghold  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  We  know 
how  the  Romans  excelled  in  military  engineering.  Can 
it  be  believed  that  they  would  commit  such  a  wretched 
engineering  mistake  as : 

1.  To  build  out  upon  their  wall  of  defence  any  building 
not  forming  absolutely  a  building  of  defence,  such  as  a 
tower  to  watch  from,  or  to  enable  them  to  sweep  the  face 
of  the  wall  with  some  of  the  engines  of  defence  ;  and 

2.  To  make  a  break  of  21  feet  in  a  wall  of  12  feet  in 

1  A  precigQly  similar  mode  of  oonstruction  occurs  at  Burgh  CasUe.  See  article 
on  Porcheeter  Castle  in  the  Windiester  volume. — Ed. 
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thickness,  and  for  that  21  feet  to  trust  solely  to  a  wall 
2  fb.  4  in.  thick 

I  submit  therefore  that  upon  the  evidence  of  the 
construction  of  the  walls  not  coinciding  with  the  con- 
struction adopted  by  the  Eomans  in  works  of  a  similar 
character,  and  the  interpolation  of  such  a  building  with 
walls  not  much  thicker  than  would  be  put  up  by  a 
specTilative  builder  of  the  present  day  in  the  centre  of  a 
wall  of  huge  strength  meant  for  defensive  purposes,  the 
Roman  theory  must  fall  to  the  ground. 

As  regards  the  Saxon  claim  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  after  the  exodus  of  the  Boman  legions  the  whole 
country  was  in  a  disturbed  state,  and  we  are  informed 
that  the  sea  kings  of  the  North  amused  themselves 
from  time  to  time  by  swooping  down  upon  the  Eastern 
coast  of  England,  and  carrying  off  such  loot  as  they 
could  secure.  Any  building,  therefore,  of  a  military  or 
defensive  character  would  no  doubt  be  preserved — and 
in  such  an  exposed  position  as  this  Castrum  occupied, 
the  shelter  it  would  afford  would  be  peculiarly  valuable. 
The  miUtary  argument  against  the  erection  of  the 
building  by  the  Romans  would  therefore  have  equal 
force  as  regards  the  Saxons,  but  in  addition  there  is 
an  absence  in  the  building  itself  of  the  chief  charac- 
teristic of  Saxon  work,  namely,  the  long  and  short 
quoins — and  there  is  a  peculiarity  about  the  quoins  which 
I  shall  point  out  presently  in  dealing  with  a  later  period 
which  1  apprehend  will  take  it  clearly  out  of  the  Saxon 
period.  I  may  also  mention  that  the  presence  of  buttresses 
IS  an  additional  piece  of  evidence  against  the  Saxon  claim. 

We  now  come  to  the  Norman  period.  In  a  building 
which  is  absolutely  devoid  of  mouldings,  and  about 
which  there  is  not  a  fragment  of  carved  or  moulded 
work,  it  is  somewhat  difl&cult  to  fix  upon  any  featiu^ 
by  which  to  determine  its  precise  date,  but  there 
is  one  feature  about  this  building  which  I  think  will 
afford  strong  evidence  that  its  erection  could  not  have 
been  before  a  certain  period,  although  we  may  not  be  able 
satisfactorily  to  fix  any  subsequent  date.  I  allude  to  the 
.buttresses. 

Of  these  there  are  altogether  seven.  It  has  fallen  to 
my  lot  to  have  to  do  with  a  great  many  of  the  old  parish 
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churches  of  Essex,  and  in  very  many  of  them  I  have  found 
remains  of  Norman  work.  Indeed  it  is  not  all  an  unusual 
thing  to  find  the  shell  of  the  building  of  the  Norman  or 
transition  from  Norman  to  the  Early  English  period  with 
windows  and  doors  of  later  insertion.  I  might  instance 
Great  Waltham,  Broomfield,  and  Great  Canfield  as 
examples,  but  I  have  invariably  noted  an  entire  absence 
of  buttresses  of  the  Norman  period  in  these  buildings. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  are  no  Norman  build- 
ings with  buttresses,  because  T  beUeve  even  in  this 
county  there  are  one  or  two  examples,  but  they  are  the 
exceptions  rather  than  the  rule.  The  quoins  are  square, 
and  in  very  many  instances  formed  of  Roman  tiles  or 
bricks,  and  I  would  here  remark  that  from  the  large 
number  of  Roman  bricks  and  septaria  which  I  have 
found  worked  up  in  some  old  churches  throughout  the 
county,  the  buildings  left  by  the  Romans  must  have 
been  far  more  numerous  than  we  have  any  idea  of; 
because,  in  addition  to  their  serving  as  quarries  for 
any  new  building,  they  were  too  irresistible  to  be 
neglected  by  the  road  maker.  And  not  only  in  Essex  do 
we  find  a  general  absence  of  buttresses  in  buildings  of  this 
class  but  in  other  counties  as  well,  and  where  buttresses 
in  buildings  of  a  larger  class  are  used,  the  projection  is  so 
slight  that  the  wall  space  between  has  more  the  appearance 
of  being  recessed  than  the  bvittresses  of  being  projected. 
And  again  when  buttresses  were  used  they  generally 
covered  the  angle. 

Now  in  this  building  we  find  the  buttresses  of  consider- 
able projection,  and  although  from  time  and  rough  usage 
they  have  been  much  defaced,  there  is  stiU  sufficient 
evidence  to  prove  that  originally  they  projected  at  least 
2  ft.,  thus  indicating  a  period  of  erection  coinciding  with 
what  we  understand  as  the  Early  English  period,  or  at 
any  rate  Transitional  Norman  ;  but  there  is  still  another 
feature  which  was  certainly  not  in  use  prior  to  the  Early 
English  period,  and  that  is  the  position  of  the  angle 
buttresses.  They  are  not  exactly  at  the  angle,  but  the 
quoin  of  the  building  is  shewn  for  some  few  inches  before 
the  buttress  breaks  out.  I  should  not  like  to  make  the 
sweeping  assertion  that  in  no  building  previous  to  the 
Early  English  period  does  such  a  feature  exist^^Q  iTTIM'V'  *v 
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say  is,  I  have  never  met  with  an  example,  and  I  think 
I  am  justified  in  saying,  that  it  is  a  feature  admittedly  of 
a  lat^  date  than  the  Early  Norman  period. 

I  may  be  met  with  the  suggestion,  that  these  buttresses 
have  been  added,  but  upon  a  very  close  examination  I 
could  not  find  any  evidence  in  support  of  this  theory. 
The  work  is  of  the  same  character  and  materials  as  the 
bidk  of  the  walls,  and  is,  I  think,  unquestionably  bonded 
in.  I  have  met  with  many  instances  where  buttresses 
have  been  added  to  buildings  of  an  earlier  date,  but  there 
has  always  been  a  marked  difference  between  the  work  of 
the  original  wall  and  that  of  the  buttress ;  I  think  a 
tolerably  conclusive  piece  of  evidence  as  to  the  buttresses 
forming  part  of  the  old  work  is  the  fact  of  their  crumbling 
awav  U>  within  a  very  few  inches  of  the  face  of  the  wall, 
if  they  had  been  added  they  would  in  many  cases  have 
left  the  old  work  bodily  from  thp  rough  usage  tJiey  have 
undoubtedly  received. 

It  is  most  unfortunate  that  we  have  no  documentary 
evidence  upon  the  subject  of  this  building.  It  is  true 
that  Camden  cites  Bede,  and  Ralph  Virgil,  monk  of 
Coggeshall,  to  show  that  Cedd  built  a  chapel  in  the  city  of 
Mancester;  but  in  addition  to  the  arguments  I  have  before 
named  upon  this  point,  I  apprehend  that  the  chapel  was 
built  in  the  city  and  not  in  the  fortress,  and  therefore  the 
chapel  thus  alluded  to  was  destroyed  with  the  city. 

The  only  other  mention  we  have  of  this  building  is  by 
Morant,  who  informs  us  that  in  1442,  a  jury  foimd  that 
this  building,  which  was  then  undoubtedly  used  as  a 
chapel,  had  a  chancel,  nave,  and  small  tower  with  two 
bells,  that  it  was  burnt,  and  the  chancel  was  repaired  by 
the  Rector  and  the  nave  by  the  parishioners,  but  when 
it  was  founded  and  by  whom  they  know  not.  The  nave 
only  now  exists,  but  when  the  excavations  to  which  I 
have  before  alluded  took  place,  we  found  a  confirmation 
of  this  return  by  the  jury  of  1442,  and  I  have  marked 
upon  the  general  plans  the  foimdations  of  an  apse  at  the 
east  end,  no  doubt  the  chancel  alluded  to,  and  at  the  west 
end  the  foundations,  no  doubt  of  the  tower,  which  were 
then  exposed,  and  are  now  again  all  covered  up  ; 
in  further  confirmation  of  the  former  existence  of 
the  apse,  I  would  refer  to  the  broken  walls  at  the  east 
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end,  clearly  proving  that  the  building  was  in  some  form 
or  another  continued  in  that  direction. 
,  This  semi-circular  apse  is  strongly  relied  upon  by  some 
as  proving  its  imdoubted  Norman  character,  but  1  think 
we  must  not  place  too  much  reUance  upon  this  point,  for 
it  must  be  remembered  that  in  old  time  the  abbey  of  St. 
Valery,  in  Picardy,  held  one  half  of  this  parish.  We  also 
know  that  the  round  apse  was  very  commonly  adopted  in 
France,  even  at  a  later  period  than  that  corresponding  with 
our  Norman  work;  and  it  is  possible  that  the  architect 
may  have  been  of  foreign  extraction,  and  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  very  remote  position  of  Bradweu,  far  away 
from  the  great  thoroughfares  of  the  county,  access  by 
sea  was  probably  as  convenient  as  that  by  land,  and  thus 
the  introduction  of  the  apse  may  be  accounted  for.  There 
is  one  other  point  in  connection  with  this  apse  which 
may  be  worth  a  passing  thought. 

It  is  clear  that  the  old  Roman  wall  was  strengthened 
with  at  least  one  circular  tower,  and  these  towers  may 
possibly  have  had  narrow  openings  either  for  look-out  or 
purposes.  May  not  the  matenals  thus  worked  to  a 
defensive  circular  face  have  suggested  their  re-production 
in  a  circular  form  in  the  new  building  to  be  erected  ? 

The  absence  of  windows  has  been  commented  upon.  If 
there  is  one  feature  of  our  Norman  and  Early  English 
Churches  in  this  district  more  decided  than  another,  it 
is  the  extreme  smallness  of  the  windows,  generally  not 
more  than  six  inches  wide  outside,  but  gplaying  off,  of 
course,  to  a  much  greater  viridth  inside.  These  windows 
would,  when  the  building  was  converted  into  a  bam,  be 
.useless,  and  therefore  I  can  readily  imagine  that  they 
would  be  widened  to  the  width  of  the  inner  splay  or 
thereabouts,  and  converted  into  loops  to  enable  the 
labourers  to  load  the  bays  of  the  bam  with  com.  I 
apprehend  that  two  of  these  narrow  windows  on  either 
side,  together  with  those  in  the  apse,  would  be  considered 
quite  sufficient  for  lighting  purposes. 

A  very  curious  feature  is  the  starting  of  an  arch  at  the 
east  end.  One  would  naturally  expect  to  find  the  remains 
of  an  arch  which  would  cover  the  whole  width  of  the  nave, 
but  if  this  arch  is  completed  in  a  semi-circular  form  it 
would  scarcely  cover  half  the  width;  it  would  seem,  there- 
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fore,  that  if  tliere  was  only  one  arch  it  must  have  been 
very  flat  at  the  top  or  four-centred.  The  other  alternative 
seems  to  be  a  double  arch  with  a  pier  in  the  centre — a 
feature  which,  if  I  remember  rightly,  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
so  called  chapel  at  Beeleigh  Abbey. 

Taking  a  survey  of  the  whole  building,  both  as  regards 
the  visible,  and  what  is  now  the  invisible  parts  of  it,  and 
relying  mainly  upon  the  buttresses  which  I  might  ahnost 
say  are  the  only  architectural  features  left,  I  would 
submit  that  the  date  of  this  building  may  be  fixed  at  the 
latter  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  that  it  was  built 
for  ecclesiastical  purposes. 
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ON     THE     WALL     PAINTINGS     DISCOVERED     IN     THE 

CHURCHES    OF    RAUNDS    AND    SLAPTON, 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

BY    J.    G.    WALLER. 

During  the  autumns  of  1875  and  1876, 1  paid  visits  to  the 
church  of  Slapton,  a  small  village  four  miles  from  To wcester, 
and  to  that  of  Raunds,  a  few  miles  from  Higham  Ferrers, 
both  in  the  county  of  Northampton.  And  it  is  but 
right  to  state,  that,  in  both  places,  I  was  the  guest  of  the 
incumbent,  with  much  kindly  hospitality.  The  church 
of  Raunds  has  lately  been  restored  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott, 
and  it  was  through  him  that  I  first  became  acquainted  with 
the  discovery  of  the  extraordinary  series  of  paintings  in 
that  church.  The  paintings  of  Slapton  were  discovered  by 
the  exertions  of  the  late  rector  and  his  lady,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Edman,  the  latter  herself  having  worked  in  removing  the 
whitewash. 

As  time  after  time,  these  discoveries  are  made,  it  is 
found,  that  there  is  a  recurrence  of  the  same  subject, 
therefore  to  avoid  a  tedious  repetition  of  description, 
it  is  now  necessary  to  classify  and  to  generalize,  as 
well  as  to  allude  to  the  principles,  which  governed  the 
decoration  of  our  churches  during  the  middle  ages.  A 
most  useful  list  of  the  paintings  discovered  and  record- 
ed has  been  drawn  up  under  the  editorial  care  of  our 
friend  Mr.  Soden  Smith,  and  published  by  the  authorities 
of  South  Kensington  Museum.  This  list  I  hold  to  be 
valuable  in  more  ways  than  one,  and  I  consider  it  must 
be  appealed  to  by  those,  who,  in  future,  would  study  the 
religious  teaching  of  our  ancestors.  Briefly  let  me  state, 
one  fact,  that  subjects  from  the  Bible  are  rare^  and  one  of 
the  most  so  is  that  of  the  "  Last  Supper."  Instead  of 
illustrating  the  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist  by  that,  it  is 
preferred  to  do  so  by  an  illustration  of  the  story  of  St. 
Gregory's  Mass,  and  this  is  significant,  because  it  enforces 
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the  doctrine  of  transubstantiatioiL  The  subjects,  mostly 
found,  are  taken  from  legends  of  saints,  and  from  a  class  to 
which  we  must  give  the  name  of  moralities.  Some  of  the 
legends  of  the  saints  we  must  look  upon  as  parables  or 
apologues,  and,  as  such,  they  have  in  them  much  beautiful 
teaching.  Turn  them  into  real  histories  and  you  degrade 
them.  If  we  would  comprehend  these  paintings  in  the 
spirit  in  which  they  were  intended,  which  in  all  justice  to 
our  forefathers  we  ought  to  do,  we  must  never  forget  what 
the  ecclesiastical  writers  say  of  them  from  the  eighth  to 
the  fifteenth  century,  viz.,  that  they  are  for  instruction,  for 
the  use  of  those  who  cannot  read — ^in  fact,  the  "  Book  of 
the  ignorant."  Any  criticism  which  does  not  recognise 
this  is  unsound  and  unjust. 

Now,  of  all  subjects,  St.  Christopher  is  the  most  com- 
monly foimd,  and  is  always  placed  where  it  can  be  most 
readily  seen  by  the  worshipper  on  entering  the  church, 
usually,  therefore  on  the  north  waU.  The  next  most  in 
favoxu:  in  England  was  St.  George,  our  patron  saint, 
generally  placed  on  the  south  wall,  often  opposite  to  that 
of  St.  Christopher.  The  legends  of  both  these  samts  are 
typical.  Both  are  unquestionably  apologues  and  nothing 
more.  -  The  story  of  St.  Christopner  is  fully  illustrated  m 
an  article  of  mine,  published  in  the  collections  of  the 
Surrey  Archaeological  Society,*  and  to  that  I  must  refer 
for  fiill  details. 

Among  the  female  saints,  the  most  popular  was  St. 
Katharine  of  Alexandria,  and  her  legend  is  of  frequent 
illustration. 

Of  the  so-called  moralities,  there  are  two,  which  are 
mostly  found.  One  is  "  Soul  weighing,"  the  history  of 
which  carries  us  back  into  the  remotest  antiquity.  Then 
comes  that  of  "  The  three  Kings  dead  and  the  three  Kings 
living,"  which  subject  has  been  ftdly  illustrated  by  myself 
in  an  Article  on  tne  Paintings  in  Battell  Chxurch,  Sussex,* 
and  also  in  one  by  our  late  friend,  Albert  Way,  in  the 
Journal  of  this  Society.  But  of  this  no  example,  yet 
discovered,  can  compare  in  importance  vnth  that  at  Eaunds. 
Not  only  is  it  finer  for  the  art  it  displays,  but  its  size  is 
grand  and  imposing,  the  figures  being  much  beyond  the 


'  Vol.  iii. 
*  Journal  of  British  Archsdological  Anociation,  Vol.  ii,  152. 
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size  of  life.  It  is  on  the  north  wall  of  the  nave,  filling 
up  spaces  between  the  spandrils  of  the  arches.  A 
figure  of  St.  Christopher  separates  it  from  the  symbolic 
representation  of  the  "  Seven  Deadly  Sins,"  and  altogether 
it  makes  the  most  complete  and  effective  decoration,  yet 
discovered  in  any  of  our  medieeval  churches.  The  whole 
of  this  series,  excepting  the  figure  of  St.  Christopher,  is 
dedicated  to  the  exemplification  of  the  sin  of  pride,  and 
instability  of  all  worldly  things,  with  the  moral  that  aU 
ends  in  death.  I  will  begin  my  description  with  the 
painting  of  the  "  Seven  Deadljr  Sins."     (Vide  Plate  I.) 

It  represents  a  female  in  nch  attire  having  the  long 
flowing  garments  of  the  fifteenth  century.  A  closely  fitting 
corse  is  at  her  waist,  worn  over  a  richly  embroidered  gown, 
and  she  wears  an  ample  mantle  lined  with  ermine.  She  is 
crowned,  and  holds  a  sceptre  in  each  hand.  Her  face 
has  somewhat  of  a  scornful  look,  the  eyes  looking  half 
shut :  her  neck,  with  a  necklace  around  it,  is  bare,  as 
well  as  her  bosom.  Beneath  her  is  the  yawning  mouth 
of  a  monster,  signifying  Hell,  out  of  which  flames  are 
issuing,  and  in  the  midst  is  a  fi^re  representing  a  soul  in 
torment.  At  her  head,  on  each  side,  is  a  demon.  From 
her  body  issue  six  demoniac  forms  winged,  each  vomiting 
forth  figures,  illustrative  of  each  sin ;  and  these  are 
accompanied  by  another  figure,  a  shade,  which  seems 
to  point  the  moral.  Over  the  head  of  the  principal 
figure  is  a  scroll;  some  few  letters  remaining  suggest, 
that  it  may  have  been  "Imago  Superbiae  et  Inanis 
Glorias."  Over  each  of  the  groups  are  other  scrolls,  on 
which  has  been  written  the  name  of  the  sin  symbolised. 
Then,  at  her  right  hand,  is  a  hideous  cadaverous  figure  of 
Death,  holding  a  lance  in  knightly  fashion,  with  which  he 
pierces  the  woman's  side. 

This  composition  is  intended  to  illustrate  the  sin  of 
Pride,  as  the  mother  of  all  the  other  sins,  and  the  moral 
that  aU  ends  in  death  and  punishment  hereafter.  That 
this  view  is  not  based  on  mere  conjecture,  I  shall  now 
proceed  to  show,  and  to  give  a  history,  as  far  as  possible, 
of  the  groTv'th  of  the  ideas  embodied,  as  far  as  I  can 
trace  them  in  the  Christian  Church,  and  particularly  in 
mediaeval  theology. 

First,    let   me    direct   attention  to  the   writings    of 
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the  monk  Caesarius/  who  lived  m  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth century,  to  whom  I  have  often  referred.  In  his 
dialogue  on  "  Temptation,"  is  a  chapter  entitled  **  Pride 
and  ner  Six  Daughters." 

In  the  preceding  one  he  says  "  Seven  are  the  principal 
vices  springing  from  one  virulent  root,  that  is  to  say, 
Pride,  from  which  almost  all  temptations  proceed.  The 
first  vice  of  Pride  succeeding  to  it  is  "  Empty  Glory." 
The  second  is  *' Anger;"  third,  "Envy;"  fourth,  "Sloth;" 
fifth,  "Avarice;"  sixth,  "Gluttony"  (Gula  vel  Gafitri- 
margia) ;  seventh,  "Luxury."  He  then  classes  these. 
He  calls  some  spiritual,  as  "Empty  Glory,"  "Anger," 
and  "  Envy  ;"  others  corporal,  as  "  Glutton v "  and 
"  Luxury  ;"  some  mixed,  as  "  Sloth "  and  "  Avarice." 
He  proceeds  to  say,  Lucifer,  ejected  from  Heaven  on 
account  of  Pride,  diflRised  himself  in  the  human  heart, 
darkened  by  mortal  sins ;  and,  that  the  sins  were  desig- 
nated by  the  seven  devils  ejected  from  Mary  Magdalene. 
He  then  minutely  defines  "Pride"  as  being  of  two  kinds 
— one  within,  as  in  elation  of  the  heart ;  the  other  with- 
out, as  in  works  of  ostentation.  He  then  defines  "Anger," 
quoting  many  passages  of  Scripture.  "  Anger,"  he  says, 
"  is  a  fire."  "  Envy,"  he  continues,  "  is  bom  of  anger; 
"  indeed,  an  inveterate  anger,  and  is  a  hatred  of  another's 
"felicity.  This  vice  makes  a  devil  of  an  angel,  and  was  the 
"  cause  of  man  being  ejected  from  Paradise. '  The  next  vice, 
"  Sloth"  (Accidia)  he  states  to  be  much  too  importunate 
to  religious  men.  The  Novice  asks,  "What  is  the 
meaning  of  Accidia?"  it  having  a  somewhat  barbarous 
sound.  The  question  is  interesting,  for  our  Monk  is  a 
scholar,  and  fond  of  quoting  the  classics.  He  explains 
the  word  as  being  "quasi  acidia,"  rendering  spiritual 
works  acid  and  insipid,  as  malice,  rancour,  pusillanimity, 
desperation,  a  torpor  concerning  the  commandments,  a 
wandering  of  the  mind  about  unlawful  things.  We  now 
come  to  "Avarice,"  which  he  calls  an  insatiable  and 
immoderate  appetite  of  having  all  things,  and  he  quotes 
the  Apostle,  V  The  root  of  all  evils  is  Avarice."*  The 
sixth  vice  is  "Gluttony"  (Gula),  which  he  styles  the 

^  Diaioffus  Miraeulorum.      Csesarius      Koni^winter  on  the  Rhine, 
was  a  monk  of  the  Cistercian  Order  of  '  Timo^y  vi,  10 :   "  liOve  of  money/* 

the  Monastery   of    Heisterbach,   near      in  onr  Version. 
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immoderate  cause  and  appetite  of  eating  and  drinking. 
Last  and  seventh,  "Luxury"  (Luxuria),  the  which  he 
minutely  describes,  and  which  in  medisdval  theology 
signifies  illicit  afiections. 

Having  thus  given  the  theology,  I  will  now  proceed  to 
describe  the  emblematical  figures  in  agreement  with  it. 
It  will  be  observed  that  these,  which  represent  the  six 
daughters  of  Pride,  are  arranged  on  each  side  the  principal 
figure.  On  her  right,  fitrst  comes  "Avarice,"  and  un- 
fortunately some  details  here  are  indistinct;  but  the  demon 
seems  to  issue  from  the  head,  as  possibly  indicating,  that  it 
was  a  vice  peculiar  to  the  mind.  The  figure  also  appears  to 
be  holding,  what  must  be  intended  to  represent,  sacks  or 
purses  of  money,  but  this  is  somewhat  defaced.  Next, 
beneath  this,  is  "  Ira"  (Anger),  and  here  the  figure  from  the 
demon's  mouth  exhibits  drops  of  blood  issuing  from  thfe 
breast ;  and  another  figure,  like  a  shade  or  shadow,  stands 
by  pointing  at  the  wound,  as  probably  showing  the 
dangerous  efiects  of  Anger.  Beneath  this  comes  "  Invidia" 
(Envy),  tearing  her  breast,  as  it  appears, — the  shade  again 
standls  by  pointing. 

We  now  pass  to  those  on  the  left  side,  which  show  the 
vices  mostly  corporal.  First  is  "  Gula,"  in  which  the 
figure  has  lost  its  distinctive  emblem,  and  the  shade  seems  . 
to  be  an  animal,*  but  is  too  defaced  to  speak  with  certainty. 
The  next  is  **  Luxuria,"  shown  in  a  most  unmistakable 
manner :  lastly  "  Accidia ;"  here  the  figure  seems  as  if 
wearily  stretching,  and  the  shade,  apparently,  quickly 
moving  towards  it  with  uplifted  switch. 

We  must  not  for  one  moment  suppose  that  in  this 
curious  and  interesting  composition,  we  get  the  work  of 
an  individual  mind.  It  is  the  result  of  a  series  of  develop- 
ments, doubtless  handed  down  from  very  early  times. 
Though  by  far  the  most  complete  and  the  finest  of  the 
various  illustrations  of  the  "Seven  Deadly  Sins,"  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  it  will  be  well  to  make  a  com- 
parison with  others.  One  discovered  a  few  years  ago  at 
Wisborough  Green,  in  Sussex,  gave  a  large  nude  female 
figure  with  a  series  of  winged  demons  or  dragons  issuing 
from  the  different  parts  of  the  body,  in  which  each  sin  is 
supposed  to  reside,  or  to  be  affected  by.     In  this  we  get 

^  The  emblematical  animal  usually  giren  to  Gula  is  a  hog. 
VOL.  XXXIV.  2  a 
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another  version  but  by  no  meaxks  so  complete  nor  so  full  of 
thought  as  that  at  Raunds.  On  a  screen  at  Oatfield,  in 
JNorfolk,  remain  representations  of  three  of  the  deadly  sins, 

•^viz.,  Pride,  a  figure  with  a  mirror  and  comb ;  Anger,  with 
two  knives  in  tne  breast,  from  which  issue  bloody  drops ; 

•^and  Avarice,  holding  out  two  money  baga'  Each  issue 
from  a  yawning  mouth.*  At  Ingatestone,  in  Essex,  the 
"  Seven  Deadly  Sins'*  are  represented  in  the  form  of  a 
wheel,  the  subjects  being  between  the  spokes.     Pride  is 

/a  ladv  seated,  attiring  by  the  assistance  of  a  maid.  Anger 
is  a  fight  between  two  persons.  Luxury,  a  man  kissing 
a  girl.     Sloth,  a  man  in  bed,  seemingly  in  a  monastery.* 

/  Avarice,  a  miser  with  his  money.     Gluttony,  men  and 

''women  drinking  in  a  cellar^    Envy,  scene  before  a  justice, 

witnesses  swearmg  falsely.    In  the  centre  is  Hell  s  mouth. 

In  the  early  ages  of  Christianity  there  was  no  such 

classification  aa  the  "  Seven  Deadly  Sina"  This  belongs  to 

a  later  time,  and  was  possibly  due  to  the  spread  of  monas- 

ticism.     Amongst  the  poems  of  the  poet  Prudentius,  who 

lived  in  the  fourth  century,  and  was  the  contemporary  of 

St.  Ambrose,  is  one  entituled  "  Psychomachia,"  which 

arrays  the  Virtues  in  a  struggle  with  the  Vices.     It  is 

too  classical  in  its  allusions  to  help  us  much  in  the  history 

of  our  subject;  but  it  serves  to  point  out  the  changes,  which 

a  later  time  had  developed.     H^e  are  Superbia,  Ira,  and 

Avaritia.    There  is  also  Luxuria,  but  it  is  as  we  understand 

the  word  now;  luxury  as  expressed  in  superfluity  and 

excess  in  attire  and  mode  of  life.     There  is  also  "  Libido," 

which  of  course  has  the  meaning  given  in  Monkish  Latin 

to  Luxuria;  and  lastly  **Discordia,"  which,  if  expressed  at 

all  in  the  later  time,  must  be  found  in  the  term  "  Invidia." 

The  most    illustrative    passages    are  those  relating  to 

"  Avaritia,"  whom  he  describes  as,  not  content  only  to 

coUect  firagments  of  gold  into  heaps  and  to  fill  her  ample 

bosom,  but  delights  to  stuff  the  base  lucre  into  bags. 

*'  Nee  sufficit  amplos 
Implevisse  sinus,  juvat  infarcire  crumenis, 
Turpe  lucrum." 

In  a  curious  collection  of  mediseval  sermons  of  the 
fifteenth .  century,  entituled  '*  Dormi  Secur6,''   there  are 

^  This  confirms  the  preyiouB  suggestion.  >   See    the     passages    quoted   from 

'  Vide  engravings  in  Norfolk  Archaa-       Gessarios,  ante, 
ology. 
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often  allusions  to  allegorical  figures  and  their  mode  of 
treatment  by  the  Romans.  I  am  not  inclined  to  think 
these  are  references  to  classic  times,  exactly,  but  possibly 
to  those  succeeding,  and  a  tradition  of  early  art  as  it  came 
to  be  developed  in  the  Church.  Among  these  is  one 
given  on  the  authority  of  Fulgentius,  a  writer  of  the  sixth 
century,  in  which  at  least  are  some  suggestions  towards 
our  subject,  although  having  a  wide  divergence  from  it  in 
details.  He  says  :  The  Romans  made  the  images  of 
Vain  Honour  in  the  manner  of  an  inconstant  woman, 
writing  above  her  in  golden  letters,  "  This  is  the  image  of 
Vain  Honour,  look  at  her  and  always  fly  her."  This 
ima^e  had  a  crown  on  its  head,  and  a  sceptre  in  its  left 
hand,  and  a  peacock  in  the  right,  and  was  blind  in  the 
eyes  and  veiled,  and  seated  upon  a  car  drawn  by  four 
lions.  And  the  meaning  of  these  was,  that  whoever  loves 
the  vain  honour  of  this  world,  is  inconstant  as  an  unsteady 
woman  having  a  crown  upon  her  head,  because  by  the 
world,  as  by  a  king,  she  desires  to  be  honoured.  The 
sceptre  in  her  hand  is  a  sign  that  she  always  desires  to*^ 
command.  BUndness  in  the  eyes  and  with  veiled  face, 
because  malice  blinds  her,  so  that  she  cares  for  no  sin ; 
whence  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  "  He  blinded  them  by  their 
malice."  She  has  a  peacock  in  one  hand,  for  that  as  a 
peacock  with  its  tail  adorns  its  hinder  part  and  front,  but 
when  it  adorns  its  front  it  denudes  its  back,  so  such  a 
one,  adorning  himself  in  the  world,  deprives  himself  of 
eternal  glory.  The  four  Uons  before  her  signify,  that  the  ] 
four  sins  come  with  the  vain  honour  of  this  world,  namely 
Pride,  Avarice,  Luxury,  tod  Envy. 

Now  in  this  description  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  the 
analogy  with  the  painting  at  Raunds.  The  subject  is, 
inde^,  substantially  the  same,  for  Vain  Honour  and  Vain 
Glory  are  identical  terms,  and  associated  with  it  are  the 
four  principal  vices.  Moreover,  we  see  other  suggestions, 
such  as  the  Crown  and  the  Sceptre,  signifying  the  vain- 
glory of  this  world,  and  its  desire  to  rule.'  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  Fulgentius  lived  in  a  time,  when  there  were 
two  parties  in  the  Church  in  fierce  conflict  with  each 
other.     The  one,  and  that  mostly  in  power,  desirous  to 

^   ^  It  IB  alflo  to  be  noted  that  the  woman      the  appearance  of  the  eyes  in  the  fi^re  at 
is  made  biind.    There  is  a  peooUarity  in      Eaund's  which  may  have  the  aame  intent. 
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develop  the  ceremonial  and  decoration  familiar  to  the 
temples  of  heathendom  ;  the  other  section  averse  to 
this,  as  fearing  from  it  the  corruption  of  the  simplicity  of 
worship.  The  struggle  continued  long,  and  was  saddened 
by  the  outrages  of  either  side.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt 
but,  that  from  this  time,  we  must  trace  the  history  of  that 
art  we  caU  "Christian,"  and  any  relic  of  it,  even  in 
description,  must  be  eagerly  sought. 

There  is  another  work  to  which  one  must  also  refer  as 
giving  us  some  illustrations,  and  this  is  Spenser's  "  Fairy 
Queen."  Spenser  lived  in  an  era  of  great  development, 
when  England  was  rapidly  passing  from  the  middle  ages 
and  its  associations.  Yet  his  poem  shows  abundantly 
where  he  had  studied  and  enriched  his  mind.  In  the 
second  Canto  he  describes  the  house  of  Pride ;  and 
Lucifera,  whose  name  symbolises  this  vice,  is  associated 
with  all  the  other  deadly  sins,  forcibly  painted,  he  often 
using  the  very  words  of  the  mediaeval  writers.  In  feet,  in 
the  whole  poem  there  is  no  more  noble  passage  than  in  this 
description  of  the  House  of  Pride,  and  of  Lucifera  and  her 
train.     In  one  part  she  is  thus  described : — 

"  Lo !  underneath  lier  scornful  feet,  was  lain 
A  dreadful  dragon  with  an  hideous  train, 
And  in  her  hand  sbe  held  a  mirror  bright, 
Wherein  her  face  she  often  viewed  feign.*' 

Then  she  issues  forth  in  her  chariot,  and  strove  to  match, 
in  royal  rich  array,  "  great  Juno's  golden  chair" : — 

But  this  was  drawn  of  six  unequal  Beasts, 

On  which  her  six  sage  counsellors  did  ride, 
Taught  to  obey  their  bestial  behests, 

With  like  conditions  to  their  kinds  appli'd ; 

Of  which  the  first,  that  all  the  rest  did  guide, 
Was  sluggish  Idleness  the  Nurse  of  sin ; 

Upon  a  slothful  Ass  he  chose  to  ride, 
Array'd  in  habit  black  and  amirs  thin, 
Like  to  an  holy  Monk,  the  service  to  begin. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  see  the  analogy  in  these  passages 
with  descriptions  previously  given.  It  would  almost 
seem  like  a  satire  on  the  Monkish  life,  written  by  a 
Reformer  so  to  typify  Sloth,  had  we  not  read  CaBsarius. 
But  the  whole  passage,  which  occupies  several  stanzas, 
is  rich  in  imagery,  suggested  or  derived  from  mediaeval 
influences ;  and  it  is  singularly  interesting  to  trace  these 
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in  the  pnxiuctioii  of  one  of  the  greatest  poets   of  the 
Aiigustan  age  of  English  literature. 

But  nothing  is  so  complete  or  so  full  of  meaning  as  the 
painting  at  Raunds.  It  is  a  combinatian  of  all  that 
medisBval  symbolism  has  arrayed  upon  the  subject. 
Pride,  in  all  the  fulness  of  worldly  honour  and  glory,  is 
attired  as  a  Queen.  She  has  two  sceptres,  showing  that 
she  rules  over  the  vices  of  the  mind  as  those  of  the  body, 
and  they  issue  from  her  head  and  heart.  But  Death 
strikes  her  down,  and  Hell  yawns  beneath  her  feet. 

The  whole  wall  was  to  ulustrate  the  moral,  that  how 
great  soever  man's  estate  upon  this  earth,  death  may 
overtake  him  in  the  midst  of  all;  even  in  the  sport  which 
he  is  enjoying,  or  in  the  pui-suits  of  pleasure  or  of  self- 
indulgence.  The  next  subject,  therefore,  continues  the 
theme ;  and  we  see  three  kmgs,  richly  attired,  have  issued 
from  a  castle  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the  chase  or  of 
hawking.  They  are  attended  by  hounds,  and  carry  hawks 
upon  their  wrists,  when  they  are  suddenly  encountered  by 
three  grisly  emaciated  forms.  These  are  three  dead  kings, 
who,  in  discourse,  warn  those  living  in  their  kingly  honour 
"  that  such  as  they  are  now  so  sh^t  thou  be."  As  this  is 
by  far  the  finest  composition  of  this  subject  ever  before 
discovered  in  this  country,  it  would  be  most  desirable 
could  tracings  from  it  be  made,  or  at  least  good  drawings, 
as  a  valuable  record  of  our  mediaeval  art,  early  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  in  case  of  their  decay  or  future 
destruction. 

The  interest  attending  this  example  lies  in  its  grand 
size,  and  the  complete  manner  in  which  it  is  carried  out. 
The  figures  are  well  proportioned  and  picturesquely 
composed,  especially  as  regards  the  arrangement  of  the 
draperies.  The  first  king,  in  the  closely  fitting  jupon  of 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centxuy,  has  his  ermined 
mantle  thrown  over  one  shoulder,  thus  shewing  his  entire 
figure  as  he  turns  towards  the  second  king,  who  strides 
towards  him,  looking  at  the  uncouth  objects,  that  thus 
cross  their  path  ;  this  figure  is  also  most  picturesque. 
The  third  king,  who  is  timidly  advancing  in  the  rear, 
has  his  mantle  more  closely  wrapped  around  him.  The 
whole  group  shows  a  very  superior  knowledge  and  artistic 
power  to  that  \isually  seen  in  the  ordinary  paintings  dis- 
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covered  in  our  churches.  Some  details  are  curious.  In 
the  rear  of  the  last  king,  and  in  front  of  the  castle,  are 
two  posts,  through  wjiich  a  large  chain  has  been  drawn  ; 
but  whether  it  belonged  to  the  machinery  of  a  drawbridge 
or  not  is  not  obvious.  Rabbits  or  hares  are  visible  on  the 
ground  by  their  feet.  All  the  figures  have  scrolls,  but 
none  of  the  inscriptions  are  legible  from  below,  but  the 
character  of  all  these  is  well  known. 

As  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  subjects  foimd  in 
our  churches,  it  merits  attention,  especially  when  treating 
of  so  fine  an  example.    I  shall  have  again  to  allude  to  it. 

The  north  aisle  contains  remains  of  paintings  from  the 
legend  of  St.  Katharine,  and,  originally,  must  have  had 
eight  subjects  completely  illustrating  it.  There  are  two 
dates  to  the  paintings  preserved ;  the  earlier  ones,  and  the 
best,  are  in  monochrome,  simple  red  outlines,  and  may  be 
placed*  to  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
But  the  latter,  though  of  the  same  subject,  and  overlying 
the  earlier  series,  are  executed  in  various  colours  after 
nature.  They  have  not  an  equal  merit  with  the  earlier  work, 
and  fi:om  the  broad-toed  shoes  belong  to  the  early  part  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  In  some  places  these  have  been 
entirely  removed  in  clearing  off  the  whitewash,  thus  dis- 
closing the  older  series. 

The  legend  of  St.  Katharine  of  Alexandria  is  one  of 
a  class,  evidently  in  high  favour,  illustrative  of  the 
early  struggles  of  Christianity,  Altars,  dedicated  to 
this  saint,  are  found  to  have  existed  in  some  of  the 
humblest  of  our  parish  churches.  It  is  a  strange  story, 
altogether  mythical,  the  chief  tendency  being  to  enforce 
what  was  called  the  "  religious  life,"  that  is,  monachism. 
It  is  proper,  therefore,  that  we  view  it  in  its  ancient  spirit, 
and  not  in  that  of  modem  criticism.  It  is  necessary  to 
give  an  abstract  of  it,  as  we  follow  the  description  of  the 
paintings  preserved. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  aisle,  above  and  around  the 
situation  of  the  Altar,  are  traces  of  diaper  work,  but  the 
illustrations  of  the  story  begin,  and  are  continued,  on  the 
wall  intervening  between  the  windows  of  the  north  side.  I 
do  not  doubt  but  that  the  first  was  that  known  as  the 
"  Marriage  of  St.  Katharine,"  one  which  has  exercised  the 
art  of  many  of  the  great  masters,  and  is  ofben  found  in 
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our  galleries.  To  explain  it  we  must  recount  the  legend. 
St.  Katharine  was  of  royal  parentage,  her  father  being 
King  of  Cyprus.  The  Emperor  Maxentius  summonea 
him,  with  many  other  of  his  vassals,  to  his  court  at 
Alexandria,  whither  he  went  with  his  wife  and  daughter ; 
and  whikt  they  sojourned  in  that  city  he  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  having  Katharine  instructed  in  all  knowledge 
and  science.  She  was  of  extreme  beauty,  and  was  eagerly 
sought  in  marriage ;  but  the  Emperor  asked  of  her  mother 
that  she  should  espouse  his  son,  and  this  she  communi- 
cated to  Katharine.  But  the  young  lady's  reply  to  the 
proposal  was,  that  she  never  would  marry  any  man. who 
was  not  as  noble,  as  prudent,  as  beautifiil,  and  as  rich  as 
herself;  and  although  the  Emperor's  son  might  be  in 
nobility  and  riches  equal  to  her,  yet  in  knowledge  and 
beauty  he  was  a  long  way  off.  Thereupon  her  mother, 
much  distressed,  seeks  advice,  and  it  is  tnought,  that  her 
daughter  should  see  a  pious  hermit,  who  questions  her, 
and  finding  out  her  disposition  addresses  her  thus: — 
"  Oh  I  beautiful  young  lady  1  if  you  will  believe  in  Christ, 
you  will  have  a  spouse  who  incomparably  excels  thee 
in  nobiHty,  wisdom,  and  beauty."  Katharine  consents  to 
his  teachmg,  and  he  presents  her  with  a  picture  of  the 
Virgin  Marv  holding  the  Infant  Jesus,  enjoining  her  to 
pray  that  she  would  show  her  Son  to  her.  She  obeys, 
out  ever  the  Child  averts  his  face.  On  the  Virgin  Mother 
asking  why,  he  answers,  '^  Katharine  is  ignoble,  foolish, 
poor  and  bare,"  and  she  is  directed  to  go  again  for  in- 
struction to  the  holy  man.  This  she  does,  and  he 
converts  her  to  the  Christian  faith.  Betumed  home, 
when  at  night  in  bed,  she  had  a  vision  of  the  Virgin 
with  her  Son  approaching  her  joyfully.  And  now 
Katharine  is  pronounced  fair  and  good,  and  wise  and 
fairer  in  fidth.  From  being  as  a  crow,  she  is  now  white 
as  a  dove.  The  Virgin  then  takes  her  right  hand  and 
conveys  it  to  her  Son,  who  places  upon  her  finger  a  ring 
of  faith,  and  accepts  her  in  perpetual  espousals. 

This,  very  mucn  contracted,  is  the  basis  of  this  legend, 
but  of  this  subject  no  traces  remain,  as  the  place  wherein 
it  would  have  been  is  occupied  bv  a  tablet.  The  next 
space,  however,  contains  traces  of  both  periods.  Of  the 
later  time,  there  are  but  few  remains,  which  consist 
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chiefly  of  portions  of  an  altar  with  candlesticks.  Of  the 
earlier  work  there  are  indications  of  a  number  of  figures, 
and  a  Grothic  structure  in  the  background  with  trees,  &c. 
One  of  the  figures  has  a  triple  crown,  in  front  of  whom 
long  trumpets  are  being  sounded,  and  before  it  is  a  female 
crowned  and  nimbed.  There  is  also  one  in  mitre, 
chasuble,  &c. 

To  explain  this,  one  must  continue  the  legend. 

Now  the  Emperor  commmanded  all,  both  rich  and 
poor,  to  assemble  with  animals  and  to  sacrifice  them  to 
the  gods,  and  the  Christians  were  to  do  so  on  pain  of 
death.  St.  Katharine,  now  eighteen  years  old,  nearing 
the  bellowing  of  oxen,  the  soimds  of  music,  and  the 
tiunultuous  singing  of  the  people,  issued  forth  signing 
herself  with  the  cross,  and  found  Christians,  from  the  fear 
of  death,  sacrificing.  Seeing  this,  she  boldly  walked 
towards  the  Emperor  sayiiiff,  "  Salvation,  O  King,  I  oflfer 
to  thee,  if  thou  will  recall  thy  mind  from  the  gods  ;  "  and 
she  continued  reasoning  against  his  idolatry.  The 
Emperor,  astonished  at  her  boldness,  and  admiring  her 
beauty,  told  her  that  after  the  sacrifices  he  would  give 
her  an  answer.  She  is  led  to  the  palace,  and  the  Emperor 
comes  and  asks  her  name  and  parentage,  and  finally 
appoints  a  time  for  the  subject  to  be  discussed  with  the 
learned  men  of  his  realm. 

We  now  pass  to  the  next  subject,  and  here  the  later 
one  is  best  preserved,  but  shows  traces  of  the  earlier  series 
at  the  foot,  which  makes  us  regret  that  it  is  not  uncovered. 
Here  is  a  seated  figure  of  the  Emperor  with  triple  orown, 
beneath  a  canopy,  on  his  throne  holding  a  sceptre  in  his 
right  hand,  with  the  end  resting  on  his  left,  his  right  leg 
crossed  over  the  other.  lie  has  long  hair  and  beard,  is  in 
yellow  robes  and  red  mantle,  and  a  doff  is  by  his  feet. 
Before  him  stands  a  female  figure  in  roym  robes,  crowned, 
St.  Katharine,  who  is  arguing  with  an  array  of  doctors 
in  red  gowns  and  black  caps,  one  of  whom  conspicuously 
places  one  finger  to  his  thumb. 

This  is  the  continuation  of  the  legend.  The  Emperor 
has  here  assembled  fifty  of  his  wisest  men  from  all  the 
provinces  who  are  to  confute  St.  Katharine,  one  of  whom 
hto  asserted  this  to  be  very  easy.  But  the  Saint  reasons 
of  Christ's  passion  and  resurrection  and  reduces  them  all 
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Bilence,  at  which  the  Emperor  was  exceeding  wroth, 

^  they  told  him  that  the  spirit  of  God  was  in  ner,  and 

|Jly,  that  she  had  converted  them  to  the  Christian  faith. 

I  which  the  tyrant,  inflamed  with  fury,  commanded  that 

py  should  all  be  burnt  in  the  midst  of  the  city.     But, 

itifled  by  the  sign  of  the  cross,  they  rendered  their  souls 

(God,  and  neither  hair  nor  clothes  were  injured  by  the  fire. 

jNow  the  last  portion  of  the  subject  is  illustrated  by  one 

rthe  earlier  series,  and  that  which  is  the  most  perfectly 

grved ;  which  is  the  more  interesting,  as  it  is  exceed- 

ylj  rarely  found.     There  is  a  pit,  into  which  a  number  of 

jures  have  been  thrust  by  officials  with  pitch  forks.  Some 

did  books,  and  a  figure  laden  with  books  is  about  to  cast 

lem  in.     By  the  side  stands  the  Emperor  in  triple  crown, 

id  holding  a  sceptre.     He  is  giving  orders.     By  his  siJe 

ds  his  sword-bearer,  the   baldric  wound  about  the 

plifted  sword,  and  he  wears  a  kind  of  tiu'ban.      The 

igures  in  the  pit  wear  the  cap  or  coif  of  doctors  of  law. 

(Plate  II.) 

Over  the  north  door  is  the  figure  of  St.  George 
encountering  the  Dragon,  but  it  is  not  a  very  complete 
rendering  of  the  legend,  allowance  being  made  for  its 
mutilated  condition.  It  is  executed  in  outline  like  the 
rest  in  this  aisle  and  is  of  the  same  date.     On  the  other 

fside  of  this  door  the  story  of  St.  Katharine  continues,  with 
an  illustration  of  the  earlier  series,  but  much  more  muti- 
j    lated.     It  is  nevertheless  very  curious.     In  the  centre  we 
■    see  a  castellated  structure  with  embattlements  and  square 
j     towers  at  the  angles.     Through  a  large  open  window  in 
^     this  are  seen  the  remains  of  the  figures  of  St.  Katharine 
j      crowned  and  nimbed,  and  on  each  side  an  angel,  all  very 
much  defaced.     In  front,  outside,  is  a  crowned   female 
figure  kneeling,  and  by  her  side  also  kneeling  we  recog- 
nise by  the  turban  like  head-dress  the  sword  bearer  of  the 
previous  subject,  i.e.,  the  Porphyrius  of  the  legend.  There 
are  other  figures,  one  on  the  left  of  the  castle  wears  on  his 
head,  a  hat  similar  to  that  worn  by  the  Papa  of  the  Greek 
Church,  and  on  the  other  side  a  female  is  approaching 
with  the  well  known  homed  head  dress.     The  legend  will 
explain  this  in  continuation. 

The  Emperor  then  addressing  the  Saint  in  flattering 
terms,  tells  her  that  after  the  Queen  she  shall  be  called 
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second  in  his  palace,  and  her  image  should  be  placed  in  the 
city  and  be  adored  as  a  goddess.  To  which  sne  answered. 
"  Desist  from  speaking  of  such  things,  which  are  wicked 
to  think  of;  I  nave  delivered  myself  over  as  the  Spouse 
of  Christ,  and  not  even  torments  shall  make  me  recall." 
Then  he,  filled  with  fiiry,  commanded  her  to  be  stripped 
and  given  up  to  be  scourged,  and  to  be  taken  to  a  dark 
ceil  in  prison,  and  there  kept  twelve  days  without  meat 
or  drink.  The  Emperor  had  occasion  to  depart  to  the 
confines  of  his  realm  on  certain  urgent  affairs.  Tn  the 
meantime,  the  Queen,  accompanied  bv  the  chief  of  the 
soldiers,  went  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  the  prison,  in 
which,  when  she  entered,  she  saw  an  ineffable  brightness 
shining,  and  angels  anointing  the  virgin's  wounds.  Then 
Katharine  began  to  preach  of  eternal  glory  to  the  Queen, 
and  converted  her  to  the  faith,  and  predicted  for  her  a 
crown  of  martyrdom,  which  when  Porphyrins  had  heard 
he  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  virgin,  and  together 
with  two  hundred  soldiers  received  the  faith. 

The  next  space,  where  a  subject  would  naturally  have 
been  continued,  is  entirely  defaced,  yet  it  is  easy  to  say 
what  would  have  occupied  it.  For  it  is  a  subject  which 
specially  belongs  to  this  legend.  The  Emperor  again 
endeavours  to  diake  her  constancy,  and,  failing,  threatens 
her  with  torment.  He  conunanded  her  to  be  put  between 
four  wheels  having  iron  teeth,  and  the  shar})est  nails 
around  them.  These,  moving  in  cx)ntrary  directions, 
were  to  cut  the  virgin  to  pieces.  Then  she  prayed  to 
God  that  he  would  convert  the  people,  and  break  the 
machine.  Forthwith,  an  Angel  of  the  Lord  descended 
and  struck  the  wheels  with  such  force  that  the  broken 
parts  killed  four  thousand  men. 

The  Queen  then  avows  herself  a  Christian,  and  is  put 
to  death.  Porphyrins  does  the  same,  and  is  beheaaed, 
and  his  body  given  to  dogs.  Maxentius  orders  St. 
Katharine  either  to  sacrifice  to  the  Gods  or  to  undergo 
decollation.  She  replies,  "  Do  what  you  will  with  me,  I 
am  prepared  to  suffer."  She  was  then  led  to  execution, 
begging  permission  to  pray,  and  finally  said  to  the  exe- 
cutioner, "  Do  as  you  ought,"  and  she  was  beheaded. 

The  decollation,  as  above  described,  is  represented  by 
one  of  the  later  series,  and  is  on  the    west  wall.      It 
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shows  the  Saint  kneeling,  her  hands  conjoined  in  prayer, 
whilst  the  executioner,  in  slashed  doublet,  with  one  hand 
holds  the  maiden's  hair,  and  in  the  other  brandishes  a 
large  uplifted  sword ;  a  figure  in  yellow  stands  by — 
perhaps,  the  Emperor. 

The  story  is  finally  concluded  by  a  painting  which  also 
belongs  to  the  later  time,  on  the  other  side  of  the  west 
window,  and  shows  a  series  of  angels  around  a  tomb. 
The  execution  is  rather  coarse.  There  is  no  difficulty  in 
comprehending  this  subject,  as  the  legend  tells  us  that  her 
body  was  conveyed  hj  angels  to  Mount  Sinai,  and  there 
honourably  buried.  The  artists  of  the  Renaissance  often 
painted  it,  but  perhaps  none  surpass  the  fresco  by  Lxiini, 
now  preserved  in  the  Brera  at  Milan.  It  is  also  given  in 
the  series  in  the  Chapel  of  St.  Sepulchre,  of  the  Cathedral 
of  Winchester,  date  thirteenth  century.  {Vide  "Win- 
chester Volume  "  of  British  Archaeological  Society.) 

Over  the  chancel  arch,  there  are  representations,  of 
angels  kneeling  and  holding  the  several  instruments  of 
the  Passion  between  the  four  arms  of  a  cross,  which  pro- 
bably was  raised  above  the  surface  and  highly  decorated. 
But  all  this  is  in  a  very  mutilated  condition. 

Over  the  arch  which  opens  into  the  tower  there  are  the 
remains  of  a  painted  clock  face,  shewn  as  being  held  by 
angels  kneeling,  behind  which  are  figures  of  a  man  and 
his  wife  kneeling,  with  hands  conjoined  as  in  prayer.  These 
are  the  donors,  and  an  inscription  beneath  desires  a  prayer 
for  their  souls.  The  face  of  the  clock  is  remarkable  for 
having  the  twenty-four  hours  of  the  day  inscribed  upon 
it,  which  is  perhaps  an  unique  instance  in  England  of  this 

Eractice  which  still  retains  in  Italy.     The  date  of  these 
itter  belongs  to  the  fifteenth  century. 
The  village  of  Slapton,  a  primitive  place,  four  miles  from 
Towcester,  though  close  to  a  railway,  may  still  be  said  to 
be — 

''Far  from  the  madding  crowd's  ignoble  strife." 

Its  church  stands  on  the  edge  of  a  little  knoll,  and  though 
small,  has  many  interesting  architectural  details.  It 
consists  of  nave  and  north  aisle  with  norch  forming  the 
principal  entrance,  and  a  tower  at  t^e  west  end.  It 
commends  itself  to  Archs&olo^sts  as,  at  present,  it  has  not 
suffered  restoration.    It  contains  the  original  seats,  possibly 
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lis  old  as  the  oldest  part  of  the  church,  which  may  be  re- 
ferred to  the  thirteenth  century.  The  arch,  separating 
the  nave  from  chancel,  is  remarkably  small,  being  under 
6  feet  in  height,  and  not  quite  4  feet  in  width.  The  side 
piers  have  both  been  perforated  at  a  later  date  in  order  to 
make  the  altar  mor^  easily  seen.  The  floor  of  the  nave 
rises  from  the  chancel  arch  towards  the  west  end,  and 
preserves  some  very  good  specimens  of  early  tiles.  The 
features  here  described  are  shown  in  the  several  examples 
given  in  Vol.  iii  of  this  Society's  Journal  (p.  297,  et  seq.) 

Entering  by  the  porch  we  perceive  that  the  north  aisle 
is  divided  from  the  nave  by  an  arcade  of  three  arches  of 
imequal  size.  The  largest  of  these  is  the  central  arch 
beneath  which  leads  into  the  nave.  In  the  spandrils 
which  face  us  are  traces  of  paintings.  One  is  too  much 
defaced  to  give  any  clue  to  its  subject,  but  the  other  is 
the  Annunciation,  having  no  particular  features.  Both 
figures  are  standing, .  and  a  scroll  is  between  them,  upon 
wiieh  has  been  inscribed,  "  Ave  Maria,  gratia  plena." 
This  is  the  only  scriptural  subject  in  the  Church.  As  we 
proceed  into  the  nave,  on  our  right  hand  is  a  painting 
u2)on  the  voussoir  of  the  arch.  Its  date  is  possibly  at  the 
commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  represents 
what  is  called  "  St.  Gregory's  Mass,"  or  "  St.  Gregory's 
Pity,"  and  is  that  subject  which  is  intended  to  enforce  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  There  is  an  altar,  above 
which  arising  as  from  a  tomb  appears  the  figure  of  Christ 
displaying  the  wounds  of  his  passion,  and  the  "  bloody 
sweat,"  the  left  hand  elevated,  the  right  at  his  breast. 
Kneeling  before  him  is  a  priest  in  the  vestments  of  the 
Mass,  and  by  his  side  is  deposited  the  triple  tiara. 

The  story  is  told  in  the  Golden  Legend.  A  certain 
woman  brought  bread  to  St.  Gregory,  and  when  in  the 
mass  he  offered  the  body  of  the  Lortl  and  said,  "  The  body 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  keep  thee  to  eternal  life,"  she 
smiled.  He  then  removing  his  right  hand  from  her  mouth 
replaced  that  part  of  the  bi-ead  on  the  altar.  After  which 
he  asked  her  before  the  people  why  she  laughed.  Because, 
she  repUed,  the  bread  which  I  have  made  with  my  own 
hands  yon  call  the  Lord's  body.  Then  Gregory  put  him- 
self to  prayer,  and  arising,  found  that  paa-ticle  of  bread 
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made  flesh  to  the  size  of  a  finger,  and  thus  the  woman  was 
brought  back  to  the  faith. 

In  art  it  is  always  represented  as  above  described.  It 
is  rarely,  if  at  aU,  found  before  the  fifteenth  century,  but 
continued  to  be  so  treated  until  late  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  as  by  Albert  Durer  and  others. 

The  next  arch,  abutting  on  the  tower,  has  a  subject 
in  a  similar  position  on  each  side.  One  representing  the 
ecstacy  ot  !St.  Francis,  is  very  common  with  the  painter  of 
every  school.  Here  the  Saint  is  kneeling  before  a  crucifix 
upon  a  rock  or  mound,  and  scintillations  issue  from  the 
wounds,  as  rays  to  his  hands,  feet  and  breast.  Usually 
it  is  a  Seraphim  displayed  as  a  cross,  by  which  the  stig- 
mata are  affected,  and  which  is  most  in  accord  with  the 
legend,  which  says  that  "  in  a  vision  of  God  the  blessed 
Francis  beheld  a  Seraphim  as  crucified,  and  so  to  him 
evidently  impressed  the  signs  of  crucifixion  that  he 
appeared  as  if  he  himself  was  crucified." 

The  painting  on  the  opposite  side  shows  two  pei-sons, 
apparently  male  and  female,  who  are  carrying  a  beam 
between  them.  I  do  not  know  of  any  story  which 
answers  to  this,  and  consider  it  to  be  merely  a  record  of 
some  benefaction  to  the  structure  of  the  church,  as 
neither  figures  are  nimbed. 

On  the  north  wall  is  conspicuously  placed,  nearly 
opposite  to  the  chief  entrance,  as  usual,  the  figure  of  St. 
Cliristopher,  differing  in  no  material  points  from  the  usual 
conventional  treatment.  It  is  in  tolerable  preservation, 
but  shows  in  many  places  traces  of  an  earlier  figure 
beneath  the  present  one.  Amongst  the  details  most 
worth  remarking  is  the  figure  of  a  siren  or  mermaid  in 
the  river,  who  is  combing  her  long  locks  by  the  aid  of  a 
min-or,  which  she  holds  in  her  hand.  Westwards  of  this 
is  a  painting  of  our  Lady  of  Pity.  The  Virgin  is  seated 
in  a  chair  with  the  dead  body  of  our  Lord  across  her  lap. 
It  is  not  common  to  find  this  subject  in  England,  but  one 
of  the  finest  works  of  the  sculpture  of  the  Kenaissance  is 
a  Pietk,  by  Michael  Angelo. 

On  the  splayed  jamb  of  a  window  close  by  is  a  figure 
in  long  tunic  and  mantle,  seemingly  holding  a  bag,  but  it 
is  a  good  deal  defaced.      The  symbol  is  that  given  to 
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St.  Matthew,  as  havinff  been  a  Publican,  but  one  cannot 
say  with  certainty  if  this  be  truly  attributed. 

Turning  now  to  the  south  wall,  we  find  the  familiar 
subject  of  St.  George  encountering  the  dragon,  and  it  is 
as  usual  to  find  this  on  the  south  wall  as  that  of  St. 
Christopher  on  the  north ;  and  they  are  frequently,  as  in 
this  instance,  opposite  each  other.  Here  again  are  traces 
of  a  previous  painting  of  the  same  subject,  and,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  the  later  artist  has  utilised  portions  of 
the  earlier  work.  Some  parts  of  the  design  are  boldly 
designed  and  executed  with  some  degree  of  skill,  the 
figure  of  the  dragon  especially  so.  The  features  of  this 
subject  are  so  common,  and  offer  little  variety  of  treat- 
ment. St.  George  encountering  the  dragon,  with  his 
lance  in  rest ;  in  the  background  a  lady,  royally  crowned 
with  a  lamb  in  tether ;  a  castle,  from  which  look  out  a 
king  and  queen,  is  the  usual  treatment  observed.  The 
story  is  told  in  the  Golden  Legend,  as  follows : — 

George,  a  tribune  of  the  country  of  Cappadocia,  arrived 
by  a  certain  way,  in  the  province  of  Libya,  to  a  city  called 
Sdena,  near  to  which  city  was  a  lake  as  big  as  a  sea,  in 
which  a  pestiferous  dragon  lay  concealed,  who  oftentimes 

Eut  to  flight  the  people  who  armed  themselves  against 
im,  and  by  his  breath  killed  all  those  approaching 
to  the  walls  of  the  city.  On  account  of  which, 
the  citizens  were  compelled  to  give  two  sheep  daily 
to  him,  that  they  might  appease  his  fiiry;  otnerwise 
he  so  invaded  the  walls  of  the  city,  that  many 
were  slain.  Now,  when  nearly  all  the  sheep  had 
gone,  counsel  was  taken  that  each  man  by  lot  should 
give  of  his  sons  and  daughters,  and  these  had  nearly  all 
been  consumed  also.  In  this  strait  the  king's  daughter 
is  taken  by  lot  and  adjudged  to  the  dragon.  Then  the 
king  in  great  grief  says,  "  Take  my  gold  and  silver  and 
the  half  of  my  kingdom,  but  send  back  my  daughter  lest 
she  likewise  dieth.  To  whom  the  people  in  ftiry  replied, 
*'  Thou,  O  King,  hast  made  the  edict,  and  all  our  children 
are  dead,  and  thou  canst  scarcely  save  thy  daughter. 
Unless  you  comply,  as  in  other  cases  you  ordained,  we 
will  destroy  thee  and  thy  house."  The  king,  then, 
weeping,  took  his  daughter,  and  besought  that  he  might 
have  eight  days  of  mourning  previously  to  her  bemg 
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given  up.  The  time  having  expired,  he  took  his  daughter, 
indued  her  with  royal  robes,  saying,  "Alasl  I  had  thought 
to  have  invited  princes  to  thy  nuptials,  to  have  adorned 
the  palace  with  pearls,  to  hear  drums  and  trimipets, 
but  you  go  to  be  devoured  by  the  dragon."  Then  she, 
throwing  herself  at  his  feet,  asks  his  blessing ;  and  with 
tears  he  leads  her  towards  the  lake.  Then  the  blessed 
George,  as  he  passed  by,  saw  their  mouroing,  and  asked 
her  what  it  meant.  She  answered,  "  Good  youth,  mount 
your  horse  and  fly,  lest  with  me  you  likewise  perish." 
To  whom  he  said,  "  I  fear  not,  damsel,  but  tell  me  what 
this  means,  with  all  this  crowd  looking  on."  At  length 
she  related  her  story,  again  beseeching  him  to  retire  ;  but 
he  replied  he  would  in  Christ's  name  help  her.  As  they 
were  discoursing  the  dragon  raised  his  huge  head  from 
the  lake.  Then  George  mounting  his  horse,  fortifying 
himself  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  boldly  put  his  lance 
in  rest  and  went  to  meet  the  dragon,  grievously  wounded 
him,  and  cast  him  to  the  ground.  He  then  said  to 
the  damsel,  "  Cast  your  girdle  about  his  neck,  nothing 
doubting,"  which  when  she  had  done,  he  followed  her 
like  a  dog. 

This  is  as  much  of  the  legend  as  is  illustrative  of  this 
subject,  so  commonly  found  in  cur  churches,  and  doubtless 
once  universal  in  this  country.  That  the  story  is  like 
that  of  St.  Christopher  and  many  others,  a  parable  to 
illustrate  christian  teaching  in  a  famiUar  manner,  one 
cannot  doubt  when  it  is  well  studied.  The  dragon  is  an 
old  symbol  of  evil,  and  plays  its  part  in  numerous  stories 
and  christian  legends,  all  tending  to  the  same  end.  Here  it 
is  vanquished  by  the  christian  knight,  that  is,  he  conquers 
evil,  fortified  by  the  sign  of  the  cross,  the  symbol  of  gospel 
truth.  The  legend  of  the  Drachenfels  on  the  Bhine 
(the  Dragon's  Rock)  is  exceeding  pretty,  having  exactly 
the  same  tendency.  It  is  the  cross  which  saves  and 
which  conquers.  So  also  in  the  story  of  St.  Margaret 
and  many  others.  To  read  it  as  a  mere  tale,  the  story  of 
St.  George  may  excite  but  little  reverence ;  look  upon  it 
as  we  look  upon  the  stories  given  to  children,  and  as  it  was 
once  addressed  to  minds  scarcely  more  informed,  and  its 
teaching  is  beautiftd.  It  is  only  when  we  would  make  it 
a  real  mstory,  and  analyze  it  as  such,  that  we  degrade  it; 
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because  it  would  not  then  pass  a  critical  analysis.  As 
St,  Christopher  was  addressed  mostly  to  the  common 
mind,  as  potent  to  aid  in  all  the  instant  maladies  and 
evils  of  tnis  life,  saving  from  fatigue  or  from  sudden 
death,  so  St.  George  appealed  to  the  knight  or  soldier, 
who  was  to  succour  the  distressed  and  to  be  the  scourge 
of  evil.     Such  was  the  theory  of  chivalry. 

Why  St.  George  became  the  patron  saint  of  England 
belongs  to  another  history.  It  is  stated  that  Robert 
Duke  of  Normandy,  the  father  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
fighting  against  the  Saracens,  saw  St.  Greorge  visibly  on 
their  side,  giving  them  the  victory  over  their  enemies. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  ancient  war-cry  of  England,  "  God 
and  St.  George,"  appears  nowhere  before  the  Norman 
Conquest,  and,  most  probably,  not  till  some  time  after. 
It  is  easy  to  imderstand  how,  in  this  popular  worship, 
the  tradition  of  having  given  military  aid  made  his  figure 
an  object  of  reverence,  as  the  representative  saint  of  the 
English  knighthood.  Spenser's  Kedcross  knight  is  but 
the  legitimate  descendant  from  the  ancient  legend  of 
St.  George.  Beneath  the  figure  of  St.  George  is  the  subject 
of  "  Weighing  of  Souls,"  which  belongs  to  an  eailier  (fiite, 
and  it  was  partially,  or  wholly  overlaid  by  the  later  work. 
The  figure  of  St.  Michael,  holding  the  balance,  is  nearly 
obliterated,  but  on  his  left  is  a  female  figure  in  red  mantle 
and  blue  tunic,  holding  in  her  left  hand  a  little  box 
and  in  her  right  a  rosary,  which  she  is  laying  upon  one 
end  of  the  beam.  In  one  scale  is  a  demon,  in  the  other 
a  small  figure  with  hands  enjoined  as  in  prayer,  represent- 
ing the  soul  being  weighed. 

On  a  former  occasion  I  gave  a  sketch  of  the  history  of 
this  myth  of  "Soul  weighing"  as  one  of  the  most 
curious  in  the  history  of  religion  ;  and  I  alluded  to  the 
story  here  represented,  but  having  forgotten  my  reference 
could  not  then  give  the  original.  I  now  supply  the 
omission. 

The  story,  speaking  of  a  usurer,  is  as  follows : — He, 
among  all  his  vices,  had  one  sole  virtue,  that  he  recited 
the  Rosary  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  daily,  as  it  had 
been  taught  by  St.  Dominic.  At  length,  when  near  to 
death,  he  had  a  vision,  in  which  he  saw  St.  Michael  the 
Archangel  placing  in  one  part  of  the  scale  all  the  good. 
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which  this  man  had  sometimes  done;  and  in  the  other 
part,  he  saw  demons  placing  all  his  vices,  which  were 
infinitely  greater  and  drawing  down  the  balance.  Who, 
deep  in  thought  and  astounded  in  consequence  of  the 
vision,  presently  beheld  the  Virgin  to  come  nigh  ;  and  she, 
nearing  the  scale,  in  which  his  good  de.eds  were  reared  up 
high  in  the  air,  placed  her  rosary  upon  it ;  and  immediately 
it  began  by  its  weight  to  fall  and,  by  its  sinking,  to  raise 
the  scale  on  the  opposite  side.^  The  meaning  of  the  box 
most  likely  is  intended  to  represent  the  good  works  or 
offerings  made  to  her  by  the  departed  during  his  life.  It 
is  not  without  precedent. 

On  the  south  wall  of  the  aisle,  within  the  screen 
which  encloses  a  chapel,  are  remains  of  paintings,  here 
as  elsewhere,  of  two  periods.  Figures  of  skeletons  in  a 
mutilated  condition,  which  shows  others  beneath  them, 
indicate  the  well-known  morality  to  which  I  have  before 
alluded.  Some  undecipherable  inscriptions  are  beneath. 
Close  by  these,  at  the  extreme  east  comer,  there  are 
traces  of  the  earlier  series.  A  figure  of  a  bishop  in 
chasuble,  in  front  of  whom  is  a  youth  in  a  fringed  tunic 
and  a  cap  upon  his  head,  which  shows  the  date  to  be  early 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  other  fragments  obscured 
by  the  overlying  painting  only  suggest  the  possibility 
that  it  may  relate  to  the  legend  of  St.  Nicholas,  and  it 
is  a  matter  of  regret,  that  it  has  been  covered  over  so 
ruthlessly  by  the  painter  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
later  subject  shews  a  figure  tied  to  a  tree,  and  being  shot 
at  with  arrows  by  archers  in  short  tunics  and  broad-toed 
shoes.  The  familiar  St.  Sebastian,  of  our  picture  galleries, 
at  once  seems  to  come  naturally  as  a  solution.  But  we 
must  bear  in  mind,  that  our  churches  were  only  decorated 
by  the  stories  of  such  saints  as  were  commonly  known  to 
us.  Now  St.  Sebastian  was  not  a  saint  worshipped  in 
England.  He  specially  belonged  to  the  Peninsula,  Italy 
and  France,  where  the  name  is  frequent  enough  in 
families.  But  in  England  we  have  no  churches  dedicated 
to  St.  Sebastian,  nor  are  children  baptised  with  his 
name— a  sure  test  of  the  reverence  in  which  a  saint  has 
been  held.  In  some  parts  of  England  there  are  saints 
localised,   churches  are   dedicated  to   them  there,   and 

>  Quoted  in  MolanuB  De  Hitioria  SS.  Imaginum,  ^e.,  ^.,  Loyanii,  1771. 
VOL.  XXXIV.  2   I 
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scarcely  anywhere  else  ;  but  others  are  common  to 
Cliristendom,  and  are  found  everywhere.  The  same 
principle  obtains  in  every  country.^ 

In  the  eastern  counties  the  saint  of  most  honour  was 
Edmund,  King  of  the  East  Angles,  martyred  by  the 
Danes  in  870  in  the  woods  of  Hoxne,  near  the  Waveney, 
which  separates  the  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suflfolk.  He 
was  bound  to  a  tree  and  shot  to  death  with  arrows,  and 
the  homage  to  his  memory  extended  as  far  inland  as 
Northamptonshire.  We  must  therefore  rather  ascribe 
this  representation  to  him  than  to  St.  Sebastian,  for  the 
latter  could  scarcely  have  been  introduced  into  an  English 
village  except  through  some  foreign  influence.  I  have 
therefore  no  doubt,  that  this  represents  the  martyrdom  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  King,  Edmund,  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated of  English  saints,  and  about  whom  legends  still 
exist  in  the  village  near  which  he  met  his  death.'  His 
body  was  for  a  long  time  sheltered  in  a  little  oratory  of 
wood  near  Ongar,  m  Essex  ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  this  now  forms  a  portion  of  the  church  of  Green- 
stead.  Lidgate,  a  monk  of  the  Abbey  of  Bury  St. 
Edmunds,  where  his  shrine  was,  elaborated  the  story  of 
his  life,  and  the  richly  illuminated  MS.,  which  he  pre- 
sented to  Henry  VI,  is  now  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum.  Beneath  one  comer  of  this  painting,  there  also 
appears  part  of  the  subject  of  St.  Anne  teaching  the 
Virgin.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  that  the  character  of 
the  painting  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in  both  these 
churches,  is  so  identical  in  style  of  execution,  that,  it  is 
extremely  probable,  the  same  hand  did  both.  The  monk- 
artist,  for  such,  doubtless,  he  was,  paid  little  respect  to 
what  had  gone  before,  and  the  new  style,  being  more 
showy  in  its  colouring,  was  evidently  preferred.  And  it 
was  painted  over  the  older  work  without  any  preparation, 

^  At  one  end  of  the  village  is  a  brook  vho  should  afterwards  crops  that  bridge 

crossed  bv  a  little  wooden  foot-bridge  on  their  way  to  or  from  marriage.    The 

called  Gofdbridge.     It  is  said  that  under  common  people  (at  least  eighty  years 

this  bridge,  for  there  is  another  not  far  ago)  always  avoided  the  bridge  on  such 

off.    King    Edmund  concealed   himself  occasions,   and  would  rather  go  milea 

from  his  pursuers.     But  a  bridal  party  round  than  run  the  hazard  of  tiie  carae 

returning  hone  by  moonlight,  the  bride  falling  upon  them.     So  relates  a  ladv 

saw    his    golden  spurs  glitter    in    the  now  ninety  six  years  of  age,  bom  in  this 

refli'ction  of  the  stream,  and  her  ex-  village,  as  one  of  the  memories  of  her. 

damatiun  led  to  his   discovery.      The  youth, 
king  then  pronounced  a  corse  on  all 
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a  slovenly  proceeding,  which  has  its  reward  in  being  less 
durable,  and  yielding  with  the  removal  of  the  whitewash. 
There  is  a  coarse  diaper,  done  in  blaok,  showing  a  duck 
swimming,  &c.,  perhaps  some  heraldic  cognisance,  which 
appear  in  many  parts  of  the  walls,  and  must  be  later  than 
any  other  part  of  the  paintmg.  It  is  unimportant,  and 
cannot  be  well  understood  in  its  mutilated  condition. 
Altogether,  the  numerous  objects  here  described,  mutilated 
as  they  are,  teach  us  a  good  many  facts  towards  a  general 
history  of  the  painting  m  our  mediaeval  churches. 
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THE  ANTIQUITIES  OF  SCANDINAVIA. 

BY  BUNNELL  LEWIS,  M.A. 

The  antiquarian  traveUer,  especially  if  he  has  received 
a  classical  education,  is  for  the  most  part  tempted  to 
move  southwards,  and  visit  those  regions  that  were  the 
subject  of  his  early  studies,  and  will  ever  be  associated  in 
his  mind  with  the  perfection  of  art  and  literatiu-e.  But 
he  would  do  well  sometimes  to  turn  his  steps  in  an 
opposite  direction,  and  investigate  the  monuments  of  that 
vigorous  race  which  overthrew  the  solid  fabric  of  Roman 
dominion,  gave  its  name  to  a  province  of  France,  infused 
new  life  into  an  effete  civilization,  left  its  mark  on  the 
architecture  of  Southern  Europe,  and  contributed  the 
most  healthy  elements  to  our  own  national  character. 

We  often  regard  these  hyperborean  coimtries  as  isolated 
from  the  rest  of  the  world,  but  this  is  a  mistake,  for  they 
are  connected  by  many  links  with  nations  geographically 
remote/  During  the  heroic  age  of  Norwegian  history — 
from  the  ninth  to  the  thirteenth  century — foreign  in- 
fluences   were    working   actively   in  the   North.      The 

^  For  evidences  of  thU  connection  we  paratively  short  time,  and  haa  left  behind 
need  not  travel  beyond  our  own  metropo-  it  fewer  traces  than  any  other  invader, 
lis  ;  four  churches  in  the  City  of  London  Peter  Cunningham,  Hand-book  of  Londifu, 
were  dedicated  to  Olave  the  Norwegian.  pp.  125,  364.  But  a  remarkable  slab 
It  was  only  just  that  St.  Olave  should  with  Runic  characters  may  be  seen  in  the 
be  thus  honoured  in  England,  as  he  had  vestibule  of  the  Library  of  the  Corpora- 
assisted  our  forefathers  in  their  wars  with  tion  at  the  Guildhall :  upon  it  an  animal  is 
the  Danes.  The  church  named  after  him  represented  with  homed  head  and  spurred 
in  Tooley  Street  was  erected  close  to  the  claws,  beanng  a  striking  resemblance  in 
scene  of  one  of  his  most  famous  exploits,  subject  and  style  to  the  memorial  stone 
for  in  the  reign  of  Ethelred  he  broke  of  King  Gorm  at  Jelling  in  Jutland. 
df)wii  Loudon  Bridge,  and  thus  caused  This  curious  relic  of  the  eleventh  centuiy 
tlio  surrender  of  the  city  by  the  Danes.  was  discovered  in  St.  Paurs  churchyani, 
Newcourt,  Ececleaiaatical  Hixtory  of  Lon^  and  has  been  fully  described  by  the 
rfo/i,  i,  609  ;  compare  Ciu-lyle's  Early  learned  Danish  antiquary  C.  C.  Rafn,  to 
Kii^jB  of  Norway,  p.  108.  St.  Clement  whom  we  owe  the  interpretation  of  the 
DancM,  in  the  Sti-and,  uomnicmorateti  Kunes  on  the  colossal  lion  of  Piraeus,  which 
anothiM'  braucli  of  the  Scandinavian  race,  now  adorns  the  arbeual  at  Veuioe. 
which  oocuiucd  our  country  for  a  corn- 
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Vikings  and  their  followers  were  pirates  ;  they  were 
the  scourge  of  the  European  coasts ;  they  outstripped 
their  neighbours  in  ship  building  and  navigation,  but  nad 
little  inclination  to  cultivate  the  arts  that  minister  to 
comfort  and  luxury.  They  were  therefore  obliged  either 
to  satisfy  their  requirements  by  direct  importation  from 
their  more  civilized  neighbours,  or  to  imitate  the  pro- 
cesses of  superior  skill  as  well  as  their  own  semi-barbarous 
condition  would  allow. 

I  do  not  propose  on  the  present  occasion  to  take  a 
comprehensive  view  of  Scandinavian  antiquities,  but 
rather  to  notice  some  proofs  of  these  foreign  influences, 
and  to  group  them  under  the  following  heads : — 1,  Roman  ; 
2,  Byzantine ;  3,  Anglo-Saxon  and  Anglo-Norman. 

The  Greek  and  Roman  writers  do  not  throw  much  light 
on  the  early  histoiy  of  Scandinavia,  for  even  in  limine  we 
are  met  by  a  proof  of  their  ignorance — they  all  assert  or 
imply  that  this  peninsula  is  an  island.  Strabo,  as  far  as 
I  am  aware,  is  quite  sUent  on  the  subject.  For  this 
omission  two  reasons  may  be  assigned:  he  flourished 
under  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  and  therefore  at  a  period 
when  the  relations  of  Rome  with  the  north  of  Europe 
were  not  so  fully  developed  as  in  later  times :  he  also 
knew  how  to  weigh  evidence,  and  to  apply  the  tests  of 
historical  criticism  to  the  statements  of  his  predecessors — 
hence  he  shows  great  caution  in  describing  those  regions, 
which  were  then  imperfectly  known.  Moreover,  he  justifies 
his  reticence  by  remarking  that  Augustus  forbade  the 
Roman  Generals  to  pursue  the  Germans  across  the  Elbe.^ 
The  next  author  is  Pomponius  Mela,  who  lived  in  the 
reign  of  Claudius.  We  know  his  date  from  the  passage 
in  which  he  speaks  of  this  emperor  as  revealing  the 
Britons  to  his  countrymen,  and  of  his  triumph  over  them 
BB  an  impending  event.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  Romans 
had  already  been  brought  into  closer  contact  with  the 
north-west  of  Europe.  Accordingly,  Mela  is  the  first 
geographer  who  mentions  Scandinavia;   he  calls  it  Can- 

*Strabo,  (ri»jiyra/>A»ofl,bookvii,  c.  1,8.  4,  r^s  tx^pxf.      The    hostile    confederacy, 

wifl  li  hvzsofaripoif  VxiXm/Ss  vrpctTnyiJit  which  the  caution  of  Augustus  foresaw 

To»  f»   x^pol  nfdiKifAOV,  it    rav    i^fii    rov  and    avoided,    was    formed    under    the 

"AX/S^of  x«tf*    n9vjcf»»   BvTut    oivixfiirth  Antouines,  as  will  be  seen  below. 

Keu  (An  TPttpoivv^    T^    jiv    xoi»ain'»»  r 
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danovia,  adding  that  it  sui^passes  in  size  and  fertility  the 
other  islands  in  the  bay  Codanus,  and  that  it  is  inhabited 
by  the  Teuton!.^  Pliny,  in  his  Natwnl  History^  gives  us 
the  names  Scandia,  Bergos,  and  Nerigos,  which  bear  a 
striking  resemblance  to  Scania,  Bergen,  and  Norway,  or 
rather  Norge,  as  the  natives  themselves  call  it.  He 
quotes  Xenophon  of  Lainpsacus  as  his  authority  for  stating 
tliat  there  is  an  island  of  immense  size,  Baltia,  three  days' 
sail  from  the  Scythian  shore.  The  name  appears  to  be 
the  same  as  we  have  in  the  modern  Belts  and  Baltic,  nor 
need  we  be  surprised  that  Pliny  has  transferred  this 
appellation  from  water  to  land.  Again,  he  speaks  of 
Sevo  as  a  vast  chain  of  mountains  not  inferior  to  the 
Rhipsean.  This  is  probably  Mount  Kjolen,  which  sepa- 
rates Norway  from  Sweden,  and  of  which  the  southern 
branch  is  called  Seve-Ryggen.*  Tacitus,  repeating  the 
error  of  his  predecessors,  says  that  the  Suiones  inhabit  an 
island  in  the  ocean.  From  the  context,  as  well  as  the 
form  of  the  word,  we  infer  the  Swedes  are  meant,  for  he 
tells  us  that  the  Sitones  are  their  next  neighbours,  who 
are  governed  by  women — an  assertion  which  seems  derived 
from  the  name  of  the  Finns,  Kainu-laiset,  apparently  a 
variation  of  the  Norse  Qvind,  a  woman.*  Lastly,  Ptolemy, 
who  was  a  contemporary  of  the  Antonines,  mentions  four 
Scandinavian  islands  east  of  the  Cimbric  Chersonesus, 
three  smaller  ones,  and  the  largest  opposite  the  mouth  of 
the  Vistula  and  inhabited  by  the  Chaedini.*  Agricola's 
fleet  circumnavigated  Britain,  but  neither  Greeks,  Ro- 
mans, Phoenicians,  nor  Carthaginians  penetrated  further  ; 
however,  they  were  well  acquaint-ed  with  the  existence 

*  Mela,  De  situ  orbis,  Book  iii,  c  6.  Tambre  jaune  dans  Tantiquite,  read  at  the 

In  illo  ainu,  quern  Codanum  dizimus,  Stockholm  CongreBS  of  Archaeology,  see 

ex  insulis  Codsmonia,  quam  adhuc  Teu-  especially  p.  798.    "PUay,  Natural  Bistorifj 

toni  tenent,    ut    fecunditate    alias,    ita  ib.  c.  13,  s.  96,  Mons  Sevo  ibi  immensus 

magnitudine  antestat.     In  this  passage,  nee  Hipaeis  jugis  minor, 

according  to   Vossius,    the  best  manu-  ^  Tacitus,     Gcrmanitr,    o.    44.      Suio- 

scripts  have  Candanovia.  num  hinc  civitates  ipso  in  Oceano,  i^., 

^  Pliny,  Natural  History,  Book  iv,  c.  c  45.      Suionibus  Sitonum  gentes  oon- 

16,  8.  104.     Sunt  qui  et  alias  prodant,  tinuantur,  cetera  similes  uno  difierunt, 

Scandiam,Dunmam,  Bergos  maxumamque  quod  femina  dominatur.     Dr.  William 

omnium   Nerigon,    ez    qua    in   Thylen  §mith*B  Dielionary  of  Clameal  Oeofraphg, 

navigetur.    Baltia  is  mentioned,  ib.,  c  13,  8.v.,  Sitones. 

8.   95.      This  name  was  interpreted  to  *  Ptolemy,  Gcoffrapkia,  Book  ii,  c.  11. 

mean  the  peninsula  of  Samland  by  Hon-  Ab  Orientali  parte  Chersonesi  (Gimbricae) 

uieur   Wibsrg    in    the    discussion    that  IV    Scaadiec    nuncupata>,     III    quidem 

followed     Monsieur     Hjalmar     Stolpe's  parrae,  una  vero  quae  maxima  earum  est 

Memoire  sur  Torigine  et  le  commerce  de  et  mazime  orientalis  juzta  Vistula)  fl. 
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of  the  Arctic  ocean,  as  many  passages  both  in  the  poets 
and  in  the  prose  writers  abundantly  prove.* 

Naval  and  military  expeditions  contributed  much  to 
the  spread  of  geographical  knowledge,  but  commercial 
intercourse  was  still  more  efficacious,  and  the  amber  trade 
especially  produced  communication  between  the  northern 
and  southern  parts  of  our  continent. 

Amber  was  a  favourite  substance  with  the  Romans; 
the  ladies  used  it  for  necklaces,  both  as  an  ornament  and 
because  it  was  supposed  to  possess  properties  that  would 
cure  diseases  of  the  throat.  Juvenal,  speaking  of  a  woman 
addicted  to  astrology,  who  has  an  almanac  constantly  in 
her  hands,  compares  her  to  those  who  carry  amber  baDs 
for  the  sake  of  their  coolness  and  perfume.* 

We  can  trace  almost  with  certainty  three  routes  by 
which  this  traffic  was  conducted — the  eastern,  the  central 
and  the  western.  The  greatest  quantities  of  amber  were 
found  in  th^j  peninsula  of  Samland,  near  Konigsberg, 
between  the  Frische  and  Curische  Haff — a  fact  which  is 
curiously  illustrated  by  its  being  mentioned  in  a  Japanese 
map  as  the  primary  source  of  this  material  From  the 
embouchure  of  the  Vistula,  the  first  route  followed  the 
rivers  Pregel  and  Pripetz,  passed  through  the  towns  of 
Amadoka  and  Azagarion,  marked  by  Ptolemy,'  and  then 
descended  by  the  Dnieper  to  Olbia,  on  the  Euxine,  which 
has  been  happily  described  as  the  morning  star  of  civiliza- 
tion for  these  barbarous  regions.*  Many  autonomous 
Greek  coins  found  in  Prussia,  Courland,  Livonia,  and 
even  in  the  island  of  Oesel,  near  Biga,  together  with 
similar  discoveries  and  deposits  of  amber  in  the  interior, 
seem  to   indicate  the  activity   of   commercial   relations 

odtla .  .  .     Vocatur  autem  et  haec  proprie  Martial,  Epigrams,  iii,  65,  5,  sucina  trita. 

Scandia   et   tenent    ipsiiis    ocddentalia  xi,8,6,Sucinavii^eaquodregelatamanu. 

Chasdinl  *  Ptolemy,  iii,  6.     Circa  autem  Borys- 

^  It  is  needless  to  add  references,  as  thenem  fl.  hae  Ay.agarium,  Amadoca  .  .  . 

the  most  important  of  them  are  quoted  *  Olbia    was  also  called  Borysthenes, 

in  the  Dictionary  of  Clasncal  Oeography,  Herodotus  iv,  17,  18,  53,  78.     It  seems 

s.y.,  Ooeanus  Septentrionalis.  highly  probable  that  the  Father  of  His- 

'  Pliny,  Nat.  Hut.,  zxxvii,  c.  8,  s.  44.  tory  visited  this  city,  and  derived  his 

Feminis  monilium  vice  sucina  gestantibus,  information  about  Scythia  from  the  in- 

etc.    Juvenal  vi,  573.     In  cujus  manibus,,  habitants  of  that  country  and  the  Greek 

ceu  pinguia  sucina)  tritas   Cemis  ephe-  traders,  who  met  at  Olbia  for  the  purposes 

meridas.  of  conmiercial  intercourse  :   Baehr*s  edi- 

Tltedaiue.who«8Jfanttaio/j4«<iW<»^«r.  ^on  of  Herodotus.     Excursut  ad  iv,  18, 

GifTOBD'sTrandation.  vol.  iv,  p.  895. 
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along  this  line  of  country  at  a  period  antecedent  to 
Alexander  the  Great.  The  central  route  beginning  from 
Pomerania,  proceeded  by  the  lower  Vistula  and  Upper 
Oder ;  having  traversed  Silesia,  it  followed  the  coiu-se  of 
the  Waag  and  reached  the  Danube  a  little  below 
Vienna.  Recent  investigations  have  brought  to  light 
at  Hallstatt,  near  Ischl,  a  remarkable  combination  of 
industrial  products  from  the  North  and  the  South — 
articles  in  amber  from  Prussia  and  bronzes  from  Etruria; 
hence  we  infer  that  the  communication  between  the 
Danube  and  the  Adriatic  was  carried  through  this  place, 
in  accordance  with  Pliny's  statement  that  amber  was 
brought  by  the  Germans  into  Paimonia  and  received 
thence  by  the  Veneti.*  The  western  route  may  be 
easily  traced  from  Jutland  and  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe 
along  the  Ehine  and  the  Rhone  to  Marseilles.  Though 
the  coast  of  Denmark  was  visited  by  Pytheas,  a  Greek 
navigator  supposed  to  be  contemporary  with  Alexander 
the  Great,  his  countrymen  do  not  appear  to  have 
emulat,ed  his  enterprising  voyage,  for  Greek  coins  have 
not  been  discovered  in  the  west  of  Germany.  On  the 
other  hand,  Roman  coins,  of  the  first  and  second  centuries 
of  our  era  show  that  after  Caesar's  Gallic  conquest  trade 
in  this  direction  was  considerably  developed.' 

I.  In  a  paper  I  had  the  honour  to  read  before  this 
Society  last  summer,  I  noticed  some  antiquities  dis- 
covered in  Brittany  as  proofs  of  the  vigour  and  extent  of 
Roman  civilization,  but  I  now  direct  your  attention  to  an 
illustration  of  the  same  subject,  far  more  striking  when 

*  Pliny,  xxxvii,  c.  8,  b.  48.  /<&.,  b,  45,  in  the  classical  writers,  the  Bouth  of 
we  ore  informed  that  the  Gennan  coast  Europe  Beems  to  have  been  colder  in 
from  which  the  Romana  obtained  amber  ancient  than  in  modem  times.  *'  The 
was  abo\it  600  miles  from  Camuntum  in  Qredan  colonies  to  the  north  of  the 
Pannonia,  which  would  agree  with  the  Euxine  .  .  .  drew  suppUes  of  peltry, 
situation  of  Samland.  In  the  same  chapter  the  skins  of  the  otter  and  beaver,  from 
Pliny,  describing  a  show  in  the  amphi-  the  very  interior  of  Russia,  and  posaiblj 
theatre,  says  that  idl  the  objects  exhibited  even  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic'* 
during  one  day  consisted  of  amber  exclu-  Heeren,  RisCorieal  SeaeareheSf  Asiatic 
sively  (totus  unius  diei  apparatus  .  .  .  JVa^ioim,  i,  42.  Compare  Herodot.  iv,  109, 
e  sucino).  vii,   67.    Tacitus,   Oertnania,  c.  17,  im- 

*  The  trade  in  fur,  as  well  as  that  in  plies  that  a  trade  in  furs  with  Germany 
aunber,  difiTused  some  knowledge  of  the  was  carried  on  by  the  Scandinavians,  as 
northern  regions  amongst  the  Greeks  and  he  mentions  skins  that  were  imported 
Romans.  Their  requirements  in  this  from  the  outer  ocean  and  the  unknown 
respect  were,  of  coxu-se,  restricted  by  the  sea  (exterior  Oceanus  atque  ignotum 
warmth  of  their  climate  ;  however,  as  far  mare). 

as  we  can  draw  an  inference  from  allusions 
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we  consider  the  locality  from  which  it  is  derived.  The 
province  of  Trondhjem,  which  is  as  far  north  as  Iceland, 
has  yielded  no  iinimportant  supply  of  Roman  bronzes. 
The  most  interesting  of  these  has  found  a  resting  place  in 
the  Bergen  Museum,  and  has  been  figured  and  described 
by  Monsieur  Lorange,  the  Curator  of  that  collection. 
This  object  consists  of  a  handle  and  ears  that  belonged  to  a 
bucket,  which  is  lost ;  they  are  well  executed  and  in  good 
preservation.  On  the  upper  part  of  the  handle  there  is  a 
thick  ring,  and  both  its  ends  have  the  form  of  a  serpent  s 
head ;  the  ears  exhibit  in  the  centre  a  female  head  of  a 
somewhat  Egyptian  type,  with  long  flowing  locks,  a  neck- 
lace and  fan-snaped  collar,  while  on  each  side  a  long 
animal's  head  projects.^  The  snake  as  a  finial  frequently 
occurs  in  remains  of  Roman  and  Grseco-Roman  art — in 
rings,  bracelets,  paterae,  mirrors,  ladles  for  sacrifices, 
(simpula),  fibvdsB,  lamps,  candelabra,  and  water-taps ;  the 
heaxLs  of  rams,  swans,  and  other  birds  are  similarly  used 
for  decorations.^  There  can  be  no  question  about  the 
Roman  character  of  this  object,  as  examples  of  the  same 
kind  have  been  found  all  the  way  from  South  Italy  to 
Trondhjem.  Some  closely  resembling  the  one  under 
consideration  are  engraved  in  Montfaucon's  Antiquitee 
Expliquee ;  he  also  gives  what  is  of  rarer  occurrence,  an 
instance  of  a  head  with  the  fan-shaped  collar,  which,  he 
says,  was  an  amulet  worn  suspended  from  the  neck,  like 
a  bulla.*  With  reference  to  the  serpents'  heads,  it  may 
be  observed  that  they  are  simple  imitations  of  nature  in 
the  classical  style,  not  grotesque  or  symbolical,  as  is  the 
case  wi^  mediseval  dragons.      The  Museum  of  Bergen 


*  Lorange,  Sainling  of  Norske  OldMoger  di  rettH>  hUtt ;  Roach  Smith,  Jlfuttraiio)i» 

i  Bergenn  Mtueum,  p.  112  ;  Nordiake  Old-  of  Roman  London^  Hteel   for  8hari)eniiig 

aager  i  del  Kongelige  Museum  %  Kjobenhavny  knives    found    in     Prinoes-street,     with 

ordtude  og  forklarede  af  J,  J,  A.  fFortaae,  handle    consisting    of    a    horse's    head 

p.  76,  No.  S07.    This  catalogue  raisonnd  springing  from  the    leaves  of   a    lotus 

is  moBt  useful,  and  ejen  indispensable,  to  p.  141;   compare  the  bronze  cock  of  a 

the  student  of  Scandinavian  antiquities  ;  fountain  found  in  Philpot-lane,  t^.,  p.  145. 

it  contains  upwards  of  600  well-executed  Rich,   Latin    dictionary,   8.v.   simpulum. 

engravings  of  objects  belonging  to  the  These  specimens  show  how  andent  nvt 

Stone,   Bronze,   Iron,  and  laddie  Ages,  lavished  ornament  upon  the  most  common 

with  introductions  to  each  period.    The  utensils  of  domestic  life, 
price  is  only  two  kroner,  or  little  more  •  Montfaucon,     Antiquiti     Ejcpliqtue, 

than  two  shillings.  Tome  ii,  p.  147,  PI.  Ivii,    nos.  1,  2,  8, 

^  Pademi,    JtaccoUa  di  iHpiniij  Mo-  handles  of  vases.     Tome  iii,  p.  71,  PI. 

sttiei,  ^e.,  Napoli,  1866;  Bronzi,  Pis.  180-  xxxviii,  No.  3,  fan-shaped  collar. 
184  :  Oggetti  Preziosi,  136,  137,  Patera 

VOL.  XXXIV.  r^2  ^ 
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contains  also  the  following  articles  in  bronze  : — ^a  strainer, 
which  seems  to  have  come  from  the  Roman  frontiers ;  a 
vessel  holding  burnt  bones,  and  a  hemispherical  cooking 
utensil,  like  a  saucepan  ;  ^  and  in  Roman  glass  : — drinking 
horns  with  rings  round  them,  like  the  natural  horn ;  cups, 
of  which  the  most  remarkable  pecuUarity  is  the  rows  of 
ovals  on  the  sides,  and  draughtmen — some  black  and 
others  blue — round,  flat  on  the  lower  side,  but  slightly 
curved  on  the  upper.^ 

As  far  as  I  am  aware,  a  denarius  of  Antoninus  Pius  and 
a  gold  medallion  of  Valentinian  are  the  only  specimens 
of  Roman  mintage  found  in  Norway,  but  the  barbarous 
imitations  are  more  numerous.  The  Museum  of  the 
University  at  Christiania  possesses  a  very  curious  example 
of  the  latter  class ;  it  was  discovered  in  1872  in  the  large 
chamber  of  a  tumulus  near  Aak,  a  place  well-known  to 
English  tourists  from  its  picturesque  situation  at  the 
western  extremity  of  the  Romsdal ;  this  medal  is  of  gold 
and  copied  from  a  coin  of  Magnentius,  who  reigned  a.d. 
'350 — 353.  In  the  preceding  year  an  imitation  of  a  coin 
of  Honorius  was  found  at  Gxmheim,  in  the  Lower 
Telemark.'  These  facts  assist  us  to  explain  the  deriva- 
tion of  the  bracteates,  i.e.,  thin  pieces  of  money  with  a 
device  upon  one  side,  which  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
the  Norwegian  series.* 

Enough  has  been  already  said  to  prove  that  the  Roman 
influence  had  extended  much  further  northwards  than  is 
generally   supposed,    but  this  view    receives   additional 

^  These    objects    were    found  in   the  du   fer  ;   dpoque  byzantino  barbare,  ou 

district  of  Nortli  Trondhjem,  which  also  ^i)0(|ue  des  bractoates,  entre  le  v^mo  et 

yielded  other  Roman  antiquities,  r.7.,  two  viii^me  si^cles.     The  bracteates  are  often 

glass  cups,  a  bronze  strainer  and  dish,  &c.  furnished  Mdth  rings  for  suspension,  and 

TiOrange,  Catalogue  of  the  Btrgen  MtueuWy  appear  to  have  been  worn  as  omainentis, 

p.  111.     Some  of  these  vessels  came  from  like  bullte  in  ancient  times  and  lockets  in 

the  neighbourhood  of  Levanger.  our  own  day.    V^^ansa^yNordhkeOMwger^ 

2  Ixtrange,  »&.,  pp.  66,  68  and  104,  with  Jemaldtren  IJ  GuMbraeten(et\  nos,  899- 
engraWngs  ;  Worsaae,  t&.,  nos.  312,  317,  409,  ])p.  95-97;  409,  Efterligning  af  en 
318,  320.  Roach  Smith,  Homan  London,  kufisk  eller  arabisk  Mynt  Some  of  these 
p.  IM,  mentions  among  remarkable  ex-  bracteates  have  Runic  legends,  ib.  Intro- 
amples  of  Roman  glass  found  in  London,  duction,  p.  98.  Stevens'  great  work  on 
a  drinking  cup  covere<l  ^s-ith  a  pattern  Northern  Antiquitte*  contains  many  en- 
formed  of  incuse  hexsigons,  and  another  gravings  of  this  class  of  coins,  coloured 
with  incuse  ovals  and  hexagons ;  compare  so  as  to  represent  the  originals  very  closely. 
Plate  xxxi,  figure  7.  forget  My  titer  i  Middtlalderen  Mamhde  og 

*  Lorange,  ib.y  p.  99,  note.  beskrerene  af  C.  J.  Schive,  tab.  iv,  aqq., 

*  Engelhardt,  Guide  lilustre  du  Mus^e  shows  the  Norwegian  bracteates  from  the 
de«  Antiquitea  du  N'ord  d  Copeuhague,  pp.  twelfth  to  the  sixteenth  century. 

26,  27,  and  figs.  1,2,  8.    Deuxi^me  p^riode 
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confirmation  from  the  statements  made  by  .  Monsieur 
Lorange  at  the  ArchoBological  Congress  lield  at  Stockholm 
in  1874.  Summing  up  the  results  of  his  investigations, 
he  divides  the  tumuli  of  the  Iron  Age  in  Norway  into 
three  classes — I.  Those  which  have  no  chamber  and 
exhibit  no  traces  of  Roman  influence.  II.  Those  which 
have  a  small  chamber  sometimes  containing  objects  of 
Roman  origin.  III.  Those  which  have  a  large  chamber, 
where  such  objects  are  almost  invariably  found.  There 
were  ninety  examples  of  the  second  class  and  eighty  of 
the  third,  as  far  as  known  at  that  date.  In  1872  twenty - 
eight  Roman  bronze  vessels  had  been  found  in  Norway, 
ninety- three  in  Denmark,  and  twelve  in  Sweden.  Of 
glass  vessels,  the  numbers  for  these  three  countries  were — 
twenty-four,  thirty-six,  and  nine  respectively,  but  these 
figures  must  be  considered  as  approximate,  because  some- 
times the  attribution  is  doubtftd.^ 

Among  the  monuments  of  this  class  a  prominent  place 
is  due  to  the  bronze  vase  of  Farmen,  in  the  parish  of 
Vangs  and  district  of  Hedemarken.  It  was  discovered  in 
1865  in  the  small  sepulchral  stone  chamber  of  a  round 
tumulus.  The  vase  was  cast  in  a  mould,  but  the  bottom 
of  it  was  fastened  to  the  foot  by  a  row  of  nails,  which 
form  a  pleasing  decoration,  Uke  beading.  We  remark  at 
first  sight  a  great  difterence  in  colour  between  the  upper 
and  lower  part ;  the  former  looks  as  if  it  had  been  covered 
with  green  enamel,  whUe  the  latter  is  blackened  with 
soot.  The  feature,  however,  which  most  attracts  our 
attention  here  is  the  inscription,  both  for  other  reasons 
and  because  it  is  unique  in  Norway.  Between  the  neck 
and  the  middle  of  the  vase  the  following  sentence  is 
engraved  in  large,  legible  and  separate  characters  : — 

LIBERTINVS  <>  ET  <>  APRVS  <>  CVRATOR VERVNT 

The  words  are  divided  by  small  circles  on  a  level  with 
the  middle  of  the  letters,  just  as  a  leaf  is  often  used  for 
the  same  purpose.*      A  hole  in  the  urn  has  produced  a 

^  Lorange,  Om  Spor  of  romersk   Kultur  Swedish  and  Danish  archscologists. 

t  XoTffes  acldre  Jtrnalder,  pp.  4,  6.     Mons.  *  Mr.   A.   S.   Murray,   of  the    Bntish 

Loiunge,  as  a  Norwegian,  has  defended  Museum,  hss  called  my  attention  to  the 

the  antiquities  of  his  own  country  with  fact  that  a  circle  is  used  to  divide  the 

patriotic    enthusiasm    against    the    dis-  words  because  it  could  be  conveniently 

paraging    nusrepresentations    made    by  made  on  a  metallic  substance,  a^  in  the 
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lacuna,  which,  however,  may  be  easily  supplied,  at  least  as 
far  as  the  meaning  is  concerned,  so  that  we  should  read 
OVRATORES "  POSVERVNT,  and  the  translation  is,  'Libertinus 
and  Aprus,  guardians  of  the  temple,  have  placed  in  it 
this  offering/  Some  have  conjectured  that  the  urn  once 
contained  the  ashes  of  a  Rotnan,  but  this  is  liighly 
improbable,  because  the  deceased  is  not  mentioned.  Nor 
caji  we  suppose  that  either  of  the  names,  Libertinus  and 
Aprus,  belonged  to  a  native  Roman,  for  the  fonner 
signifies  a  freed-man,  while  the  latter  is  an  irregular 
vaiiety  of  Aper,  unknown  to  classical  Latmity,  and 
accordingly  rejected  by  the  grammarian  Probus ;  '  the 
appellations  therefore  must  designate  provincials.  There 
is  some  difficulty  in  determining  exactly  the  manner  in 
which  the  final  word  should  be  supplied,  as  there  appeal's 
to  be  room  for  a  letter  between  S  and  V,  so  that  it  might 
liave  been  posivervnt,  though  an  objection  may  be  raised 
against  this  form  as  too  archaic*  This  vase,  having  been 
consecrated  as  an  offering  in  a  temple,  should  be  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  the  Apollo-vase  found  in 
Vestmanland,  Sweden,  as  their  origin,*  destiny,  and 
inscriptions  are  similar.  Devoted  by  their  first  possessors 
to  the  worship  of  Roman  divinities,  in  all  probability 
they  became  the  property  of  barbarous  chieftains,  were 
employed  by  them  as  household  utensils,  and  were  finally 
applied  to  the  purposes  of  sepulture.  That  the  Farmen 
vase  was  so  used  before  its  deposition  in  the  grave  is 
proved  by  the  soot  on  the  lower  part  of  it,  as  well  as  by 


preeeut  case ;  on  the  other  hniid,  a  tiiangle  of  Classical  Biography ^  but  Aper  u  well 

or  a  leaf  frequently  occurs  as  a  mark  of  known  as  one  of    the  speakers  in  the 

se^yaration,  when  the  inscription  ia  carved  Dialogue  on  Oratory  ascribed  to  Tacitus  ; 

on  stone.    Dr.  Bruce,  Motfian  WiUl^  gives,  other  persons  of  tlie  same  name  are  also 

1).  244,  many  examples  of  the  triangle  in  mentioned  ;  Vopiscus,  Numerian,  cc.  12- 

an  inscription    discovered  at  Carvoran,  15  ;  Gruter,  Inscriptions,  p.  dcxii,  No.  8. 
which  is  identified  with  the  Roman  station  '  Poseivei  is  found  in  Orelli's  Inscrip- 

Magna,  and  p.  2-15,  of  the  leaf  also  on  tions,     No.    3308  ;    posivi    in    Plautus. 

another  stone  from  the  same  s|X)t,  conf,  Pseudolus    V,    1,   45  ;   cf  p^siveris,   Id. 

f*.,p.l7.  }ivLhner,InscriplionesHritannic<e  Trinummus   I,    2,   lOlJ  ;    Smiths   Latin 

Lat'mte,  passim.  Dicliniary,  s.v.,  pono.     Tliese  old  fonus 

'  M.  Viderii  l*robi  Oramtnaticte  Lisli-  sometimes  reappear  after  a  long  iuten'a], 

iuiione*f  H.  SS,  quoted  by  Lorange  ;  thiji  and  many  words,  which  are  not  Augustan, 

reference  I  have  been  unable  to  verify,  are    at    once    ante    and   post-Augaetan, 

btit  in  his  CVr</*o/*>/7,  p.  1457,  ed.  Putsch,  Compare  Ti-ench,  Sacred  Latin   Poetry, 

l^-obuH  gives  the  fumis  aper^  apri  for  the  ]i.  24.     So  Horace  says,  Ars  Poet,,  v.  70. 

common   noun   signifying  a  boar.      The  Multa    renasoeutur,   qua?  jam    eecidere; 

proper  name   Aprus  doeo   not   occur  in  ciident<|ue,   Qua*   nunc    sunt  in   honore 

KorccUiui's  Lexicon  or  Smith*<3  Dictionary  vocabula. 
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the  traces  of  an  iron  band  round  its  neck,  which  sfeems  to 
have  been  placed  there  as  a  fastening  for  a  handle. 

It  was  a  practice  at  this  early  age  to  convert  into 
cinerary  urns  such  domestic  vessels  as  were  most  con- 
venient, whether  of  clay  or  of  metal,  and  to  this  custom 
we  owe  many  proofs  of  the  spread  of  Roman  civilization, 
which  are  also  records  of  a  period  concerning  which  the 
historians  are  silent.  It  seems  almost  idle  to  speculate 
about  the  province  from  which  these  objects  originally 
came,  but  the  discovery  of  two  Roman  burial  places  at 
Haven  and  Grabow,  in  Mecklenburg,  suggests  the  pos- 
sibility that  they  may  have  been  carried  across  the  sea  to 
Norway  from  that  part  of  Germany,  especially  if  we  adopt 
the  view  of  Dr.  Lisch,  who  regards  these  cemeteries  as 
indications  of  a  Roman  trading  factoiy  in  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin.  The  form  of  the  letters  inscribed  belongs, 
according  tx)  Professor  Ussing,  to  the  first  or  second 
century  of  the  Christian  era,  and  this  would  prove  the 
date  of  the  manufacture  of  the  vase;  secondly,  tne  denarii 
discovered  in  Scania  and  Denmark,  being  chiefly  of  the 
second  and  third  centuries,  enable  us  to  fix  the  time,  at 
least  approximately,  when  this  work  of  Roman  art  arrived 
in  the  north,  allowing,  of  course,  some  interval  for  the 
passage  of  the  coins  from  their  place  of  mintage  to 
countries  beyond  the  limits  of  the  empire.  This  vase 
was  full  of  burnt  bones,  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt 
about  the  use  to  which  it  was  applied.  It  only  remains 
for  us  to  explain  its  mutilated  condition.  By  its  side 
was  foimd  the  upper  part  of  a  similar  bronze  vessel, 
crushed  and  bent  by  the  weight  of  a  stone,  which,  in  its 
fall,  pressed  the  one  first  mentioned  against  the  wall  of 
the  chambered  tumulus.  Thus  the  fracture  on  both  sides 
is  clearly  accounted  for.* 

Next  in  importance  to  the  Farmen  vase  is  the  sword 
from  Einang  in  Vestre  Slidre,  Valders.  It  closely  re- 
sembles those  which  were  dug  out  of  the  Nydam  peat- 
moss, described  and  figured  by  Dr.  Engelhardt,  Plates 
VI,  VII.*      It  bears  two  stamps,  one  wheel-shaped,  the 

^  Thiii  account  of  the  Famien  Vase  is  weapons,  swords,  lances,  Ac    Dr.  EngeU 

derived  from  Lorange's  treatise,  quoted  hardt  is  mistaken    in  saying  that   the 

above.  stamps  are  square;  they  are  long  and 

s  Engelhardt,  Denmttk  in  the    Early  rectangular. 
Iron  Age,  c  iii,  s.  6,  pp.  52,  58,  offensive 
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other  rectangular,  and  containing  the  letters  ranvici.  .  . ; 
a  circumstance  worthy  of  remark,  since  only  eight  or  ten 
stamps  have  been  found  on  one  hundred  swords  at  Nydam. 
This  sword  is  bent  like  the  one  in  Plate  vii,  No.  13,  with 
this  diflference,  that  the  curvature  is  made  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  Norwegian  example,  but  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  Danish.  Many  objects,  especially  weapons,  have  been 
brought  to  light  by  excavations  in  an  imperfect  condition, 
either  broken  or  bent,  in  order  to  render  them  useless. 
Their  withdrawal  from  all  purposes  of  human  life  was 

Srobably  intended  to  symbolize  consecration  to  some 
eity.  So  Tacitus,  in  his  account  of  the  war  between  the 
Bermanduri  and  Catti,  relates  that  the  conquerors  devoted 
their  enemies  to  Mars  and  Mercury  (Odin  and  Thor),  and 
that  all  the  property  of  the  vanquished  was  utterly 
destroyed.^  (Jrosius  also  informs  us  that  when  the 
Cimbri  defeated  the  Romans  near  Orange,  garments  were 
torn,  gold  and  silver  cast  into  the  Rhone,  and  coats  of 
mail  cut  in  pieces,  so  that  there  was  neither  booty  for  the 
conquerors  nor  mercy  for  the  conquered.'^  As  some  of 
the  subject  nations,  e.g.  the  Spaniards  and  the  people 
of  Noricum,  were  very  skilful  in  the  manufacture  of 
swords,'  the  Latin  letters  ranvici  do  not  prove  the 
Einang  example  to  be  of  Roman  workmanship,  though 
they,  of  course,  imply  a  certain  amount  of  intercourse 
with  the  Romans,  for  the  word  seems  to  be  a  barbarous 
name  that  has  undergone  some  modification.  Besides  the 
objects  already  mentioned,  the  wooden  buckets  bound 
with  bronze  form  a  class  by  themselves,  which  some  have 
considered  to  be  Roman ;  but  this  explanation  may  be 
fairly  questioned,  for  while  they  frequently  occur  in 
Norway  and  Denmark,  and  sometimes  m  Germany  also, 
they  are  very  rare  in  France;  thus,  as  we  approach  Italy, 
the  number  diminishes — a  fact  that  seems  to  favour  their 
attribution  to  the  Scandinavians  as  their  inventors. 

^  Tacitus,     ^nn.j  xiii,  57,  equi|  viii,  tern  banc  praeetat  ut  in  Norici8,  aliubi 

cuncta  victa  oocidioni  dantur  ;  comiiare  f actuja  ut  Sulmone.     Martial,  Epigrams^ 

Caesar,  Bell,  Oall.j  vi,  17.  i,  49  ;  zii,  18,  and  especially  iv,  A4,  where 

3  For  this   pajssage  in  Orosius,  Lib.  v,  he    speaks  of  his  birthplace,  Bilbilis  :  — 

c.  xvi,  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Engelhardt*s  SaevoBilbilinoptimammetallOyQuffivincit 

Guide  lUutlre  du  Musee  des  Ant.  du  Nord  Chalybasque  Noricosque.  Etferro  Plateam 

d  Copsnhoffue,  p.  25.  suo   sonantem,   Quam  fluctu  tenui   sed 

'  Pliny,  Natural  HUtory^  xxxiv,  c.  14,  inquieto  Amionim  Salo  temperator  ambit, 

s.  145,  In  uostro  orbe  aliubi  vena  bonita-  Of.  Uor,  Carm,,  i,  16,  9. 
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With  respect  to  Roman  antiquities  Sweden  occupies 
an  intermediate  position  between  Denmark  and  Norway. 
Denmark  contains  many  domestic  utensils  as  well  as 
arms  and  ornaments  that  are  unquestionably  of  Roman 
origin  :  on  the  other  hand,  Sweden  exhibits  few  articles 
that  relate  to  comfort  or  elegance,  but  is  comparatively 
rich  in  coins.'  About  4,000  denarii  have  been  found 
altogether,  some  of  the  first  but  most  of  the  second 
century  after  the  Christian  era :  approximately  3,200  in 
Gotland,  100  in  oland,  600  in  Scania,  and  only  twelve  in 
the  rest  of  the  mainland.  The  cessation  of  the  denarii  at 
the  close  of  the  second  century  can  be  easily  understood ; 
at  that  period  and  under  the  Emperor  Septimius  Severus 
a  great  deterioration  of  the  Roman  coinage  took  place  : 
denarii  of  copper  plated  with  silver,  like  the  modem 
groschen,  were  issued,  and  these  the  barbarians  natundly 
refused  to  take,*  just  as  Tacitus  informs  us  that  the 
Germans  of  the  preceding  century,  preferring  those  kinds 
of  Roman  money  with  which  they  were  acquainted — liked 
the  denarii  that  had  a  serrated  edge,  and  the  biga  for 
their  device.*  In  the  Constantiue  period  medals  and 
medallions  of  gold  found  their  way  to  Sweden,  and  rude 
imitations  of  them  gave  rise  to  a  type  of  bracteates 
exclusively  Scandinavian.  The  total  number  of  other 
objects  discovered  in  Sweden,  including  the  adjacent 
islands,  is  very  small;  amongst  them  are  bronze  dishes 
and  bowls — one  containing  burnt  bones — and  a  drinking 
vessel  of  wliite  glass.  A  bronze  vase  from  the  province 
of  Westmanland,  now  preserved  in  the  museum  at  Stock- 
holm, is  the  most  conspicuous  proof  of  Roman  influence, 
because,  like  that  in  Norway  above-mentioned,  it  has  the 
peculiarity  of  being  inscribed.  The  Apollo  vase,  as  it  is 
usually  called,  was  found  in  a  tumulus,  and  upon  it  were 
engraved  the  following  words  : 

^  Lorange,  Om  Spor  af  Itomer$k  Kultury  Jtomain,  iii,  232,  Bjieaking  of  tlie  ooinoge 

fe.f  p.  9.  of  the  firet  four  years  of  Sept.  Severus, 

*  Archscological  Congress  at  Stockholm,  uses  the  terms  fabrique  etrang^re,  trds 

1874.     Le  Mus^e  roytde  d'arch^ologie  de  grossiere,  cf.  t^.,  note  2,  and  p.  322  Les 

Stockholm,    par   M.    Hans    Hildebrand,  medailles  de  petit  bronze    de   Septime 

Luge  dnferyii.O'*A.     Eckhel,  2>oc/.  A'«w.  S6v&re  me   paralssent  toutes  .   .  .    des 

Vet.f  vii,  167,  B.V.,  L.  Septimius  Severus,  deniers  faux  antiques, 

complures  {numos)  ex  his  esse  fabricie  '  Tacitus,    Germanitt^  c.  5.     Pecuniam 

rndioris  .  .  .  ejusmodi  sunt  etiam  syn-  probant  veterem  et  diu  notam,  serratos 

chroni  numi  Caracallro  et  item  Domnse.  bigatosque.     See  the  notes  of  Brotaer  and 

Cohen,  Midailks  frappett  sous  F Empire  Orelli. 
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APOLUNI  0  GRANNO 

DONVM  o  AMMI.LIV.S 

CONSTANS.  PRAEF.  TEMP 

IPSIVS 

VSLLM. 

To  Apollo  Grannus  Ammilius  Constans,  guardian  of  his 
temple,  has  offered  this  gift ;  he  has  paid  his  vow  joyfully, 
willingly,  and  deservedly.     This  epithet  of  Apollo  seems 
to  be  derived  from  the  Granni,  who  lived  on  the  river 
Granua,  a  tributary  of  the  Danube.     The  word  is  per- 
petuated in  the  modem  name  of  Gran,  which  belongs 
both  to  a  river  and  to  a  city  well-remembered  by  tra- 
vellers on  accoxmt  of  its  magnificent  Cathedral,  whose 
.  vast  cupola  crowning  a  hill  is  visible  for  many  miles.      In 
this   neighbourhood,   amid   the   heaviest  anxieties  that 
could  press  upon  the  mind  of  a  statesman  and  a  general, 
Aurelius  composed  the  First  Book  of  his  Philosophical 
Meditations.*      The  war  in  which  he  was  engaged  lasted 
twelve  yeai-s  with  little  interruption,  a.d.  168-180,  and 
was  the  result  of  the  most  formidable  combination  of  the 
barbarians,  which  the  Romans  had  hitherto  encountered.* 
It  is  said  to  have  included  the  Geraians,  Scythians,  and 
Sarmatians,  but,  whether  this  statement  is  exactly  true  or 
not,  these  protracted  hostilities  on  the  frontier  diffused 
the  civilization  of  the  south  more  widely  through  central 
and  northern   Europe.      Accordingly,   we    find    among 
existing  remains  in  Scandinavia  evidence  of  more  active 
relations  with  Rome  after  this  war  with  the  Quadi  and 
Marcomanni.     If  my  interpretation  of  the  word  Grannus 
be  correct,  and  the  date  of  the  vase,  as  inferred  from 
coins,  be  assigned  to  the  second  century,  a  remote  pro- 
vince of  Sweden   supplies  an  object  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  commemorating  an  illustrious  personage   and 
the  commencement  of   the    death-stuggle  between  the 
Gothic  races  and  the  Roman  empire.     Another  expla- 
nation of  Grannus  derives  it  from  a  Celtic  origin,  and 
makes  it  equivalent  to  Grian,  the  sun,  with  whom  Apollo 
is  often  identified.     This  may,  perhaps,  be  the  same  as 
Brian,   which   occurs   in  Temple  Brian,  a  place  in  the 
county  of  Cork,  where  a  central  stone  was  discovered, 

^  M.   Antonini  Le  rebut  suia.  Lib.  i,  fin.       under  the  Empire^  vol.  vii,  p.  584,  note  1, 
T«  fijr  Kovuhug  v^g  r^  T^xvovtf.  where  the  northern  nations  are  enume- 

*  Merivale,    History    of  the   Romans      rated. 
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and  others  round  it,  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  a 
temple  for  heathen  worship.^ 

The  Roman  antiquities  in  Denmark,  taken  collectively, 
are  more  interesting  than  those  of  Norway  and  Sweden, 
but  they  require  less  notice,  because  they  have  been  fiiUy 
described  in  the  English  language  by  Dr.  Engelhardt. 
As  might  have  been  expected  from  the  geographical 
position  of  North  Jutland,  very  few  denarii  have  been 
found  in  that  province,  while,  on  the  contrary,  they  are 
abundant  in  Sleswig  or  South  Jutland,  and  the  islands, 
Sealand  and  Fyen,^  The  peat  mosses  of  Thorsbjerg  and 
Nydam  have  yielded  specimens  of  the  Roman  silver 
coinage  from  Nero  to  Macrinus,  A.D.  60 — 217.  Two 
handles  of  bronze  vessels  bear  makers'  stamps,  dis^cvs  f. 
NiGELLio  F.  resembUng  potters'  marks,  in  which  the 
abbreviation  f  for  fecit  frequently  occurs.*  On  the  tangs 
and  blades  of  iron  swords  we  find  native  names  expressed 
in  Latin  characters,  and  sometimes  with  Latin  termina- 
tions, the  letters  being  raised  on  simk  plates,  e.g.,  ricvs, 
RicciM,  cociLLVS,  TASVIT.*-  The  last  name  is  evidently 
barbarian ;  it  may  be  compared  with  Tasgetius,  mentioned 
by  Caesar  as  King  of  the  Camutes,  and  Tasciovanus,  the 


*  Armstrong's  Qaelic  Dictionary,  and 
O'Brien's  Irish  Dictionary,  s.v.  Qrian. 
Smith's  Historii  of  Cork^  vol.  ii,  p.  418, 
contains  an  engraving  and  ground-plan 
of  an  ancient  heathen  temple  at  Temple 
Brian.  This  word  is  said  by  Celtic 
scholars  to  be  a  corruption  of  Qrian. 
Gruter  has  nine  examples  of  Qrannus, 
p.  xxxvii,  Nos.  10-14,  p.  xxxviii,  Nos. 
1-4  ;  the  last  is  from  Enderask,  which 
appears  to  be  intended  for  Inveresk,  near 
EcUnburgh:  compare  Hiibner,  Inscrip- 
tionet  Britannietc  Zatina,  p.  190,  c.  Ixv, 
where  this  monument  is  given  more 
correctly.  Qrannus  occurs  also  in  Bram- 
bach's  Inaeriptiones  Ehmanaf  No.  484, 
in  the  Museum  at  Bonn,  found  in  that 
city.  No.  566  found  at  Erj)  in  the  district 
of  Cologne,  No.  16U  in  the  Royal  Col- 
lection at  Stuttgart,  No.  1915  in  the 
Library  at  Strasburg.  Eckhart,  Dis- 
seriatio  de  ApoUine  Granno  Mogouno  in 
Ahatia  nuper  deteeto,  contained  in  the 
Analecta  Hassiaca,  Collectio  iii,  p.  2*20 
seqq.,  considers  Qrannus  connected  with 
the  Welsh  gro  and  grajarij  the  French 
grave  and  gravier,  and  the  Qerman 
Cfriesa — words  signifying  gravel;  so  he 
explains  Aquisgrannum,  "  quia  solum 
VOL.  XXXIV. 


ejus  sabulosum  ent  magna  sui  parte." 
In  the  Breton  language  grouan  means 
gravel ;  in  the  dialect  of  Vannes  this 
becomes  groan.  It  has  been  conjectured 
that  Qrannus  is  .another  form  of  Qryneus, 
which  occurs  in  Virgil  as  an  epithet  of 
Apollo  {Mn.  iv,  345,  cf.  Eel.  vi,  72),  but 
this  seems  very  doubtful. 

^  Engelhardt)  Denmark  in  the  Early 
Iron  Age,  See  map  opposite,  p.  8,  show- 
ing where  objects  from  this  period  have 
been  found.  The  mark  -*-  denotes  Ro- 
man coins. 

'  Compare  Roach  Smith,  Eotnan  Lon^ 
dofi,  p,  89,  mai-ks  and  names  of  potters 
impressed  upon  the  handles  of  amphorae  ; 
pp.  99  and  101,  engravings  of  these 
stamps  ;  pp.  102-107,  potters'  marks  on 
Samion  ware  discovered  in  London;  pp. 
107,  108,  a  list  of  those  preserved  in  the 
Museum  at  Douai.  In  these  collections 
the  abbreviations  F  for  fecit  or  factus,  M 
formanu,  and  0  or  OF  for  officina,  are 
frequent.  Worsaae,  Nordieke  Oldeager, 
Jemalderen,  i,  808.  Brudstykke  af  Han- 
ken  til  et  Broncekar,  med  romersk  Fabrik- 
stempel. 

*  Engelhardt,  PL  vii,  Nydam,  figs.  18, 
20,  21. 
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father  of  Cunobeline,  who  figures  so  prominently  in  our 
legendary  and  numismatic  annals.  Taximagulus  also 
occurs,  a  king  of  Kent  when  Caesar  arrived  in  Britain, 
and  Moritasgus,  a  king  of  the  Senones.  From  these 
analogies  we  may  infer,  with  a  high  degree  of  probability, 
that  TASViT  was  a  Cimbric  chieftain.' 

With  respect  to  Roman  inscriptions  Denmark  is  inferior 
to  the  other  two  Scandinavian  kmgdoms,  as  the  longest — 
if  we  exclude  coins — consists  of  only  two  words  aeu 
AELIANVS  on  the  boss  of  a  shield,  which  may  be  the  name 
of  the  owner  or  of  his  general.*  A  head-stall,  found  at 
Thorsbjerg,  is  remarkable,  as  the  only  object  of  this  kind 
that  is  left  from  antiquity  in  tolerably  good  preservation. 
It  is  made  of  leather  and  decorated  witu  bronze  studs,  of 
which  the  heads  are  silver-plated,  so  that  it  resembles 
the  harness  of  the  ancients,  as  we  see  it  on  the  Antonine 
column.  These  ornaments,  called  phalerse,  were  not  only 
worn  on  the  breast  by  men  as  military  distinctions,  but 
also  used  for  the  trappings  of  horses  ;  so  Juvenal  describes 
in  almost  the  same  terms  the  soldiens  and  the  animals 
pleased  with  their  phalerse.'  But  a  breast-plate  from  the 
same  find  is  still  more  worthy  of  notice  on  account  of  the 
mixture  of  classi-^  and  barbarian  art.  We  have  here 
Roman  Medusa's  heads,  hippocampi  and  dolphins,  a  semi- 
Roman  figure  of  a  seated  warrior,  and  barbarous  repre- 
sentations of  horses,  fish,  and  mythical  animals/      The 

^  The    murder  of  Tasgeiius  is  related  Trajano  Aug.   Germ,   ob  bellum  Dacic, 

by  Csesar,  De  Ball.  Gall.,  y,  25.     For  the  torquib.   armill,  phaleris,   corona  -vallar. 

coins  of  TasciovanuB  see  Aierman's  Nu-  Of.  ib.  Nos.  3,  6,  8,  10.     In  the  Trajan 

tnUmatic  Manual, 'pp.2\9'22if  and  "Evsms*  column    the    barbanan    auxUiariee    who 

Ancient  British  Coins,  pp.  220-245,  Plates  served  as  cavalry  are  without  headstalls 

V,  No.  7 — VI,  No.  9.    Taximagulus  occiijra  or  bridles,  Fabretti,  s..  197,  PL  zxxii, ;  on 

in  Cscsar,  ib.,  c.  22,  and  Jlioritasgttn,  a  54.  the  oontraxy,  the  Romans  may  be  easily 

TasconuB  F.,  Tascilla,  and  Tascil  M.,  are  distinguished  by  their  pad  saddlee,  capa- 

amongst   the    potters'  marks    found  in  risons,  and  reins. 

London,  Roach  Smith,  p.  106.  *  Engelhardt,   p.  46,  Thorsbjerg,  PL  6, 

«  Engelhardt,    p.  49  and  note;  p.  76  fig.  1:  PL  7,  fig.  7.    With  these  engravings 

index  to  the  Plates  ;  and  PL  8,  Thorsbjerg,  of  breast-plates  compare  Thorsbjerg,  PL 

Nos.   11,  11a,  lib,  lie:  in  the  last  en-  11,  fig.  47,  where  there  is  a  representation 

graving  a  full  size  fac-simile  of  the  in-  of  an  object  that  seems  to  have  decorated 

scription  is  shown.  a  helmet ;  the  figures  upon  it  are  a  hipi)o- 

'  Engelhardt,  p.  61 ,  PL  18,  Thorsbjerg;  camp,  Capricorn,  boar,  bird,  and  fox  or 

Rich,   Latin  Dictionary,  phalera,  phaU'  wolf.    As  the  first  two  are  types  conomon 

rat^ts.     Juvenal,    xi,    1 03,    Ut  phaleris  in  classical  art,  I  cannot  agree  with  Dr. 

gauderet  equus  :   xvi,  60,  Ut  laeti  pha-  Engelhardt*s  assertion  that  there  is  here 

leris  omnes    et   torquibus  omnes.      W.  not  the  least  trace  of  Roman  influence, 

Froehner,   La  Colonne  Trajane,  Appen-  though  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the 

dice,  Inscriptions  relatives  aux  guerres  style  of  execution  is  quite  barbarous. 
Daces,    No.    1,    donis    donate  ab    imp. 
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hippocampi  or  sea  horses  in  the  border  are  so  small  that 
they  might  escape  attention ;  however,  an  antiquary 
should  not  neglect  details  because  they  are  microscopic. 
This  type  appears  on  the  denarii  of  the  gens  Crepereia, 
and  on  large  and  second  brass  of  Mark  Antony's  praefects 
of  the  fleet  or  admirals,  in  which  case  the  device  is 
peculiarly  appropriate.'  Again,  we  may  trace  a  connec- 
tion with  British  numismatics,  and  observe  that  our 
ancestors,  like  the  Scandinavians,  imitated  Italian  art 
in  their  own  rude  fashion.  The  coins  of  Amminus  and 
Tasciovanus  show  the  same  marine  monster,  though  his 
form  varies  in  the  Roman,  Danish,  and  British  examples ; 
in  the  two  former  his  hind- quarters  are  those  of  a  fish, 
in  the  latter  they  retain  more  of  the  equine  shape. 
Whether  this  emblem  was  simply  copied  without  any 
special  significance,  or  intended  to  represent  maritime 
and  insular  position  cannot  now  be  easily  determined.* 
Hippocampi  and  dolphins  are  often  engraved  on  gems, 
sometimes  carrying  Cupid,  sometimes  drawing  him  in  a 
shell  instead  of  a  chariot;  they  are  also  naturally 
associated  with  Neptune,  Nereus,  Doris,  Galatea,  Triton, 
and  other  marine  deities.' 

But  we  may  go  further  and  remark  that  amongst  these 
antiquities  some  vestiges  may  be  observed  of  a  civilization 
older  than  the  Roman ;  even  here,  in  the  neighbourhood 

^  Cohen,  Midaillet  Conaulttircs,  PI.  xvi,  i,    p.    841,   8.y.    Ippocampo,    gives    two 

Crepereis,  Nob.  1,  2:   PI.   bd,  Oppia^   7;  examples  from  Emporise,  in  the  province 

PI.  Ixvi,    Semprmia,  6,   7.     Mr.  Evans,  of  Tarraoona,  with  Celtic  legends,  which 

Ancient  British  Coin  9,  p.  259,  mentions  are  therefoi-e  peciiliarly  apposite  for  our 

Mark  Antony's  IVaefeets,  but  has  failed  to  present  purpose.     The  hippocamp  also 

observe  that  these  officers  commanded  occurs  in  Pompeian  paintings,  and  aocord- 

the  fleet,  which  is  specially  worthy  of  ingly  has   been   introduced  among  the 

notice  in  connexion  with  this  maritime  decorations  of  the  Pompeian  Court  at  the 

device  on  their  coins  ;  the  legend  contains  Crystal  Palace, 

the  abbreviations  prakf.  class.  '  Qori,  Gemmae  Antiquae  Mueci  Floren- 

*  For  the  coins  of  Amminus  see  Evans,  ^tn*,  Vol.  i,  Pis.  Ixxvii  and  Ixxviii,  p.  158, 

p.  211,  PI.  V,  No.  2,  and  PI.  xiii,  No.  7.  Cupidinee  cymbula,  vel  delphinibus  vel 

/*.,  pp.  258-260,  PI.  vii,  9-11,  the  coins  of  hippocamno  vecti  per  mare;  Vol.  ii.  Pis, 

Verulamium  are  described,  which  exhibit  xlvi—li,  Ixxix,   pp.  99    and   127,    Circi 

the  same  type  ;  the  letters  tas  for  Tascio-  aliqua    prsocipua    omamenta,  delphines, 

vanus  occur  on  the  reverse  of  No.  11,     In  etc.     King,  Antique  Oema  and  Biuge^  Vol. 

some  of  these  cases  it  is  difficult  to  decide  -ii,   PI.    liv,    No.    10;    cop^ier-plates    of 

whether  the  device  is  a  hippocamp  or  a  miscellaneous  gems,  PI.  iii.  No.  4,  Cupid 

Capricorn  ;  its  origin  may  be  explained  by  steering  a  dolphin  by  the  sound  of  his 

compArison    with    the  Oreek;    Combe's  pipe ;  No.  10,  Cupid  driving,  with  trident 

Catalogue  of  the  Hunterian  Collection,  s.v.,  for  whip,  a  marine  team  of  hippocampi, 

SyracuBoe,    p.   298,    equus    marinus    ad  yoked  to  a  great  shell  for  a  car  ;  a  parody 

sinistram,   cL  tab.  Uv,  fig.  15.     Fr.  De  on  the  usual  Victory  in  her  biga ;  compare 

Domiiucu,  Repertorio  NmUematieOy  Tome  Noe.  12  and  15. 
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of  the  Cimbric  Chersonesus,  the  Greeks  have  left  a 
witness  to  oriental  philosophy  and  mysticism.  On  a 
female  skeleton,  dug  up  near  Svenborg,  in  Fyen,  there 
was  discovered,  among  other  ornaments,  a  crystal  ball 
inscribed  with  the  word  abaa0ANAABA,  which  has  been 
translated — "  Thou  art  our  Father  " — ^a  Gnostic  invoca- 
tion often  occurring  on  gems,  which  was  derived  from. 
the  Syriac,  and  afterwards  corrupted  into  the  Latin 
Abracadabra.*  But  another  example  is  still  more  in- 
teresting for  the  following  reasons.  The  object  itself 
belongs  to  an  earher  age,  viz.,  the  bronze,  which  preceded 
the  iron ;  it  is  copiea  from  a  more  ancient  original ;  it 
reproduces  a  beautiful  device  of  classic  art ;  and  lastly,  it 
resembles  the  old  British  coinage.  A  kind  of  cover  or  lid 
has  been  found  in  Denmark,  shaped  like  a  funnel  reversed. 
On  one  of  these  a  figure  appears,  which  is  doubtless  a 
barbarous  imitation  of  the  charioteer  in  the  stater  struck 
by  King  PhiUp  II  of  Macedon.  The  same  type  is 
frequent  in  the  Gallic  coinage,  and  may  be  traced 
tlu-ough  its  successive  stages  of  deterioration  by  means 
of  Fairholt's  admirably  executed  plates  illustrating  Mr. 
Evans'  work  above-mentioned.^ 


*  Worsaae,  Xordiske  Oldsoffer,  JemaU 
dtrnt^  i,  p.  87,  fig.  879,  engi-aved  of  the 
MtiuJ  size.  Engelhardt,  Dentnark  ifi  the 
Early  Irofi  Age^  p.  13  and  note.  It  is 
stated  that  this  is  the  only  crystal  ball 
found  with  an  inscription  on  it ;  cf .  King, 
The  Ofiostics  and  their  Remain*,  p.  81. 
TheinvocationABAASANAABA  accompanies 
the  pantheistic  representation  of  the  ^od 
Abraxas,  with  the  head  of  a  cock  or  lion, 
the  body  of  a  man  and  the  l^s  of  an  asp. 
Ulr.  Ft.  Kopp,  Pakeographia  Critica,  Vol. 
iii,  pp.  681-690,  gives  many  varieties  of 
this  formula,  and  discusses  at  great 
length  its  origin  and  meaning.  It  seems 
connected  with  the  New  Testament 
phrases  *  \&^  6  vetri^,  Mark  xiv,  86, 
Rom.  viii,  15,  Qal.  iv,  6,  and  Mtt^apadi, 
1  Cor.  xvi,  22.  For  the  Latin  word 
Jbroeadabra,  which  was  used  as  a  charm 
against  diseases,  and  written  in  the 
form  of  an  inverted  cone,  see  Foroellini's 
Lexicon,  S.V.  Bailey's  translation. 

«  Congree  International  d*  Anthropologie 
etd'Areh^logie  Pr^hietorigneSf  Stockholm, 
1874,  Sw  fee  Commeneetneuta  de  VAge  du 
Fer  en  Europe ,  par  M.  Hans  Hildebrand, 
Tome  ii,  pp.  600,  stj.  Engravings  are 
given  of  a  Maceduunm  stater,  a  Gidlic 


coin  and  two  barbarous  imitations  ; 
according  to  MM.  Montelius  and  Hans 
Hildebrand  these  last  were  fabricated 
towards  the  close  of  the  Bronze  Age. 

If  we  take  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
antiquities  discovered  in  the  three  Scan- 
dinavian kingdoms,  we  cannot  but  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  during  the  earlier 
Iron  age  an  uniformity  of  style  pervaded 
their  art,  manners,  and  customs,  and  that 
it  was  deeply  imbued  with  Roman  influence. 
Abundant  corroboration  of  this  statement 
may  be  found  by  studying  the  annual 
reports  of  the  Norwegian  Society  for 
the  Preservation  of  Ancient  Monuments 
(Poreningentil  Norske  Fortidsmindesmer- 
kers  Bevaring)  and  Worsaae's  IlluetreUed 
Catalogue  of  the  Mtueum  at  Copenhagen, 
The  Danish  Branch  of  this  subject  has  a 
special  attraction  for  the  archaeologist) 
because  it  has  been  investigated  with  the 
greatest  zeal  and  care  b^  the  local  savans, 
and  discussed  with  a  view  to  establish  a 
rational  system  of  pre-historic  chronology. 

Mr.  Fergiisson,  Eude  Stone  MonumeMte, 
p.  275,  says,  "The  Danish  antiquaries 
have  l]«en  so  busy  in  arranging  their 
microlitliic  treasm'es  in  glass  cases  that 
they  have  totally  neglected  their  laiger 
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II.  Byzantine  art  had  an  extensive  and  lasting  influence, 
overspread  southern  and  central  Europe,  and  left  indelible 
marks  even  in  the  remote  comers  of  the  north  and  west. 
At  first  sight  we  may  feel  surprised  that  a  style  so  con- 
ventional and  rigid,  debased  by  luxurious  tyi-anny,  and 
enslaved  by  liierarchical  prescription,  should  have  exercised 
dominion  over  various  races  and  through  many  centuries. 
But  the  dijEculty  disappears,  if  we  consider  the  circum- 
stances, which  were  particularly  favourable  to  Greek  art. 
Constantinople  was  the  only  great  city  not  taken  and 
pillaged  by  barbarians  tiU  the  close  of  the  dark  ages ; 
the  Lower  Empire  had  retained  many  forms  of  the  old 
classical  period  to  which  Christianity  imparted  new  life  ; 
and  Byzantine  symbolism  was  widely  diffused,  because  it 
alone  satisfied  the  instincts  and  embodied  the  aspirations 
of  humanity.*  But,  whatever  may  have  been  the  cause, 
it  remains  an  undoubted  fact  that  the  peculiarities  of  this 
school  are  as  clearly  visible  in  Scandinavia  as  in  Italy  or 
Greece  itself.  The  coins  of  Magnus  I,  who  reigned  1035- 
1047,  show  us  a  seated  figure,  like  that  of  Christ,  with  a 
glory  rotmd  the  head,  the  book  of  the  Gospels  on  the 
breast,  and  the  right  arm  raised  in  benediction.  This  is 
clearly  a  Byzantine  type,  and  may  be  seen  on  the  solidi 
of  emperors  who  were  nearly  contemporary,  viz.,  Jolm 
Zimisces,  the  Armenian,  and  Nicephorus  III,  Botaniates. 
Even  the  patterns  of  the  richly  ornamented  robes  worn 
by  Greek  sovereigns  re-appear  on  the  persons  of  Danish 
and  Norwegian  kings.  Magnus  is  dressed  Uke  Justinian 
in  the  mosaics  of  S**  Sophia  at  Constantinople,  or  San 
Vitale  at  Ravenna.'"^      Similarly,  before  the  profile  of  St. 


monuments  outside:"— and  again,  p.  297,  dermj  pp.  20-24,  especially  p.  28  and  note 

"In  Denmark  anything  that  cannot  be  4.    Ligner byzantinake Preg fra  Johannes 

put  into  a  ^lass  case  in  a  museum  is  so  Zimisces  og  Nicephorus    Botaniates,  se 

completely  rejected  as  valueless  that  no  Banduri,   Numismata  Imp.   Rom.  n,  p. 

one  cares  to  record  it."    Those  who  can  738  og  748.     It  is  worthy  of  remark  that 

read  the  elaborate  work  of   Komerup,  the  earlier  pieces  of  this  king  have  a 

with  preface  by  Worsaae,  on.  the  Moyal  crowned  bust  on  the  obverse,  but  the 

Mounds  (KongehQiene)  at  Jelling  will  find  later  a  sitting  figure,  which  is  probably 

therein  sufficient  proof  that  the  Danes  do  St.  Olaf  in  the  likeness  of  Christ.     This 

not  deserve  the  censures  with  which  they  device  seems  to  have  been  adopted   on 

have  been  so  severely  visited.  account  of  the  assistance  which  the  saint 

'  Kugler*8  Handbook  of  Painting f  edited  was  supposed  to  have  afibrded  to  Magnus 

by  Eastlake,  Vol.  i,  pp.  46-91,  The  Byzan-  at  the  battle  of  Lyrskov.    The  Byzantine 

tine  style.  dress  on  the  Non^'egian  coins  may  be 

'  For  the  coins  of  Magnus  I  see  Schive  compared  with  the  rebes  of  Justinian  and 

and  Holmboe,  Norgea  MytUer  i  Middelal-  Theodora  and  attendant  courtiers,  as  they 
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Olaf,  we  have  a  cross  raised  on  two  steps,  which  also  was 
derived  from  Byzantium ;  amongst  many  other  instances 
the  coinage  of  Heraclius  and  Constans  II  may  be  cited.* 
At  this  period  the  course  of  trade  seems  to  have  been 
from  Asia  to  Constantinople,  overland  through  Russia  to 
Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  and  thence  to  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland;  somewhat  later  the  crusades  must 
have  impelled  traffic  still  more  in  the  same  direction,  in 
consequence  of  hostilities  prevailing  through  the  Mediter- 
ranean. These  commercial  relations  between  Asia  and  the 
north  of  Europe  during  the  epoch  of  the  Vikings  from  the 
eighth  to  the  eleventh  century  are  proved  by  thousands 
of  Cufic  coins  discovered  in  Sweden  and  Denmark,  which 
are  now  deposited  in  the  national  Museums  of  Stockholm 
and  Copenhagen.'^ 

We  shall  find  the  same  influence  in  the  architecture  of 
the  north  ;  the  forms  of  the  capitals  and  sculptured  deco- 
rations in  relief  equally  exhibit  it.  A  good  example  is 
supplied  by  the  church  of  Vaage,  in  Gudbrandsdal,  the 
long  and  picturesque  valley  that  leads  from  the  Miosen 
lake  to  Trondhjem.  The  tracery  of  interlaced  serpents, 
which  characterizes  Scandinavian  art,  and  afterwards 
appears  on  Irish  crosses,  only  reproduces  Byzantine  sym- 
bolism, typifying  the  Fall  and  Redemption.*      Another 

appear  in  the  mosaics  at  Ravenna  (Liibke,  worn  in  the  same  way,  Nos.   399-401. 

Grundriu  der  Kunstffesehichte  /,  263,  fig.  Dahl,  Denkmdler  einer  sehr  aueffebildetm 

176.     Von  den  Mosaien  aus  San  Vitale),  Holzbaukunst  aits  den  frukestefi  Jahrhun- 

of  which  laz^  coloured  copies  may  be  seen  derten  in  den  innem  LandeehifUn  Nor^ 

in  Uie  South  Kensington  Museum.    The  icegens,  says  that  at  the  nuptial  ceremony 

seated  Christ  occurs  frequently  in  the  the  brides  wore  crowns  on  which  were 

art  of  the  Lower  Empire;  so  Eckhel,  2>oc^  hung  Byzantine  gold  coins,   bracteates, 

Kum.  Vet.f  viii,  257,  s.v.,  Eudocia  says,  and  solidi  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Chriaius  sedens  tnore  solito,     Liibke,  t*.,  *  Arehmilogieal  Congren  at  Stockholm^ 

fig.   177,   Mosaik  aus  der  Vorhalle  der  tome  ii,  932  et  s<^.     jirehaoL  Journal^ 

Sophienidrche,  which  shows  the  Christ  iv,   199-203,  oontams    some    interesting 

enthroned  and  the  court  dress   of  the  remarks  by  Worsaae  on    the  couree  of 

Qreek  emperor.  trade  through  Novogorod  in  Russia  and 

'  Noryee    Mynter,  pp.  14,  15,  tab.  i,  Wisby  in  Gotland.   The  great  importance 

^o.  16.     Eckhel,  viii,  228,  Cruz  imUtens  of  the  latter  as  an  emporium  is  attested 

gradibiu,  and    ib,  225.      The    coins    of  by  coins  and  seals,  and  still  further  con- 

Romanus    I   and    Christophorus   afibrd  firmed  by  the  number  and  magnitude  of 

examples  both  of  the  seated  Christ  and  architectural  remains,  unparalleled  in  the 

the  cross  on  steps  ;  Sabatier,  Description  north  of  Europe.     Bergman  and  Save's 

g^nkrale   dee    monnaiee  Byzantines,     pi.  book  is  the  best  authority  for  the  auti- 

zlvi,  12.  quitiee  of  Wisby  ;  it  is  written  in  Swediah, 

Worsaae,   Kordiske    Oldsager^    Jernal-  and  accompanied  by  Uthographs.      The 

derm,  ii,  p.  95,  gives  examples  of  Byzan-  earlier  work  of  Peringskiold  may  also  be 

tine  gold  coins  used  as  ornaments,  sus-  advantageously  consulted, 

pended  from  the  neck,  Nos.  397,  898a,  '  Nioolaysen,    Norske  Bygnmger   fra 

898b,  and  of  gold  bracteates,  which  were  Fortiden,  p.  3,  pi.  v.    Womum,  Aualysie 
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instance  occurs  in  the  church  of  Times,  where  the  wood 
carvings  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  illustrations  in 
the  Bible  of  Charles  the  Bald  and  Greek  manuscripts  of 
the  ninth  century.* 

The  great  variety  and  irregularity  in  the  sculptures  of 
these  wooden  churches  must  strike  even  a  superficial 
observer.  It  is  easy  to  explain,  if  we  caU  to  mind  the 
Varangian  body-guard  of  the  Greek  emperors.*  The 
Scandinavians  must  have  often  seen  in  the  south  ol 
Europe  buildings  for  whose  construction  columns,  archi- 
traves, and  friezes  of  pagan  temples  had  been  used 
without  any  regard  to  architectural  symmetry, — hence 
they  repeated  this  confusion  when  they  returned  to  their 


of  Ornament,  p.  66.  '*  The  croes  planted 
on  the  sexpent  is  found  soulptnred  on 
Mount  Athos,  and  the  croes,  surrounded 
by  the  so-called  Runic  knot,  is  only  a 
Scandinayian  version  of  the  original 
Byzantine  image — ^the  crushed  snake 
curling  round  the  stem  of  the  avenging 
cross,"  Sec  Besides  the  churches  men- 
tioned in  the  text,  many  others  contain 
carious  specimens  of  wood  carving  ;  good 
engravings  of  them  may  be  seen  in  the 
following  works: — Opdal  and  Aardal  in 
Nortke  Bygnmger,  Hedal  in  the  Uiudei- 
merker  af  Mtddelalderent  Xuntt  i  Norge^ 
both  by  Nicolayaen;  Hitterdal^  Borgund 
and  Vang  in  Dahl's  book  cited  above. 

The  affinity  between  Irish  and  Scandi- 
navian art  is  evident,  if  we  oompcure  with 
these  monuments  O'Neill's  Sculptured 
Crosses  of  Ancient  Ireland,  and  the  Fac- 
similes of  National  Manu8crii)t8  of  Ire- 
land, photo-zincographed  by  Major- 
General  Sir  Henry  James.  According 
to  some  writers  this  style,  of  which 
interlaced  ornament  is  the  chief  charac- 
teristic, originated  in  Ireland,  and  was 
thence  diffused  into  other  countries ;  but 
I  think  a  careful  examination  of  the  facts 
will  show  that  it  came  from  Constanti- 
nople, underwent  many  modifications  in 
Scandinavia,  and  finally  was  carried  into 
Ireland  by  the  victorious  Norsemen.  A 
friend  reminds  me  that  the  testimony  of 
the  Hibemo-Danish  coins  corroborates  the 
opinion  that  the  so-called  Irish  art  is 
essentially  Scandinavian. 

^  This  name  is  ali»o  spelt  Omes  and 
Umaes.  The  termination  naet  is  common 
in  Norway,  and  corresponds  to  the  Eng- 
lish nest  and  nate.  This  church,  which  is 
not  mentioned  in  Murray's  Handbook,  is 

ituated  on  the  promontory  of  Umee,  that 


juts  out  into  the  Lyster  Fiord,  the  ex- 
treme north-east  branch  of  the  Sogne 
Fiord ;  Norske  Bygninger,  pp.  1-8,  Plates 
i-iv. 

Scnroux  d'Agincourt,  Histoire  de  VAH 
par  lee  Monument*,  Vol.  iii,  Plates  xl,  xlv, 
gives  several  engravings  of  the  illustra- 
tions of  this  manuscript^  which  he  calls 
the  Bible  of  St.  Paul  from  the  Benedictine 
monastery,  in  which  it  was  formerly  pre- 
served. The  title  page  exhibits  a  king  or 
emperor  sitting  on  a  throne,  with  a  globe 
in  his  hand  as  a  symbol  6f  power.  The 
name  Charles  occurs  in  a  monogram  as 
well  as  in  an  inscription  under  the  paint- 
ing, but  whether  this  is  Charlemagne  or 
Charles  the  Bald  cannot  be  ascertained. 
Plates  xliv  and  xlv  contain  good  speci- 
mens of  interlaced  ornament.  Plate  Ixxxiii 
represents  the  Virgin  laid  in  her  tomb 
by  the  Apostles  and  holy  women.  There 
are  Runie  letters  in  the  border,  but 
the  figures  and  dresses  are  Byzantvif, 
Compare  Strutt's  Chtoniele  of  England, 
Part  i,  p.  346,  where  there  \b  a  copy 
of  the  initial  page  of  a  Saxon  MS.  of  St. 
Luke's  Gospel ;  the  letters  are  explained 
ih.,  p.  863. 

'  Some  account  of  the  Varangians  will 
be  found  in  Gibbon,  c.  4,  Vol.  vii,  pp.  82, 
83,  edit.  Dr.-  Wm.  Smith ;  the  etymology 
of  the  word  is  explained  in  the  note,  p.  80. 
The  Varangians,  Vseringers,  or  B«^«yyo/, 
as  the  Greeks  call  them,  re-appear  in  the 
English  names  Waring  and  Baring ; 
Carlyle,  Early  Kings  of  Norway,  p.  164. 
Earl  Stanhope,  in  his  article  on  "  Harold 
of  Norway,"  Quarterly  Bevietv,  vol.  cxxxv, 
p.  171,  quotes  from  a  modem  traveller, 
who  states  that  in  Persia  all  foreigners 
are  designated  by  the  name  Feringhee,  a 
corruption  of  Varangian. 
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own  country,  perhaps  in  some  cases  by  the  same  means, 
namely,  by  interpolating  fragments  of  earlier  edifices. 

The  monuments  of  this  class  have  unfortunately  suflfered 
much  mutilation  in  the  course  of  the  present  century.  A 
fire  broke  out  in  the  Grue-Kirche,  which  was  attended 
with  great  loss  of  life  because  the  doors  were  made  to  open 
inwards,  and  this  was  impossible  on  account  of  the  crowd. 
A  law  was  consequently  passed  reauiring  all  church  doors 
to  open  outwards,  and  in  effecting  the  necessary  alterations 
mucn  ancient  carving  was  destroyed. 

These  churches  are  specially  interesting,  because  they 
are  built  of  wood.  As  this  material  is  so  easily  worked, 
it  would  naturally  be  employed  at  an  early  period,  so  that 
we  may  here  trace  back  to  their  origin  designs  afterwards 
executed  in  stone*  The  absence  or  deficiency  of  foliated 
and  floral  patterns  in  these  buildings  is  very  remarkable, 
but  arose  naturally  out  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  were  erected.^  In  a  large  part  of  Norway  there  is 
scarcely  any  tree  but  the  fir,  whose  needle-leaves  do  not 
readily  lend  themselves  to  artistic  purposes,  and  the 
severity  of  the  climate  during  a  large  portion  of  the  year 
almost  precludes  the  contemplation  of  external  nature. 

III.    From   the   ninth   to   the   eleventh   century  the 

Northmen  were  constantly  invading   and  pillaging   the 

English  coast ;  they  were  therefore  brought  into  contact 

with   a  nation   more   civilized    than    themselves.      The 

former  excelled  in  the  arts  of  war  ;  the  latter  had  made 

considerable  progress  in  luxury  and  refinement,  inheriting 

manners  and  customs  and  technical  processes  from  the 

Romans.     Hence  we  may  expect  the  monuments  of  the 

conquering  race  to  show  that  the  experience  of  classical 

antiquity  was  repeated : — 

Groecia  capta  ferum  victorem  cepit,  et  artes 
Intulit  agresti  Latio.' 

1  The  tombs  of  Ljcia  and- the  temples  thus  the  space  between  two  beams  ob- 

o£  Greece  afford  the  best  examples  of  this  tained  the  name  of  a  metopa."    Similarly 

progress  in  the  arts  of  construction.     Sir  the  Roman  lacima  meant  the  decoration 

C.    Fellows,    Zycia,    c.   6,  pp.   128-181,  inserted    in    the    square    compartments 

Plates  ix-xii,  shows    many  varieties    of  formed  by  the  rafters  of  a  roof  or  ceiling 

rock  architecture  and  tombs  sculptured  intersecting  at  right  angles;  it  was  after- 

in  imitation  of  wooden  buildings.     Sir  wards    applied  to  the    same    spaces  in 

Henry  Ellis,  Elgin  Marbles,  Vol.  i,  p.  182,  brickwork  or  masonry. 


explaining  the  metopes  of  the  Parthenon,  «  O'Neill,  Ewpon  JneientlrishArLpA, 

quotes  from  Vitruvius,  "  The  Greeks,  by         '^ ■-- 

the  word  Sren,  signify  the  beds  of  the 
beams,  which  we  call  cava  columbaria ; 


style,  says,  "Vegetableformsare  very  rare." 
»  Horace,  JBptttlet,  Book  ii,  1,  56, 
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The  fibulse,  which  are  perhaps  the  most  curious  remains 
of  this  epoch  foimd  in  England,  have  been  divided  into 
three  classes — ^the  circular,  the  cross-shaped,  and  the 
concave.  These  abound  in  the  museums  of  Bergen  and 
Copenhagen.  The  materials  and  form  are  identical,  and 
the  resemblance  may  be  traced  in  minutest  details — ^in  the 
gold  filigree  work,  concentric  circles,  ovals,  chain  or 
cable  patterns,  and  stones  or  vitreous  pastes  used  as 
ornaments.^ 

If  we  turn  to  the  coins  we  shall  find  proofs  of  relations 
between  England  and  Scandinavia  at  this  period.  The 
pennies  of  Ethelred  the  Unready  compared  with  those  of 
St.  Olaf  may  be  taken  as  an  example. 

One  of  the  most  firequent  types  of  the  former  exhibits 
on  the  obverse  the  king  s  head  to  left  without  sceptre  or 
diadem,  and  the  hair  represented  by  divergent  lines,  each 
terminating  in  a  pellet.  The  device  on  the  reverse 
consists  of  a  voided  cross,  with  an  annulet  in  the  centre 
and  three  crescents  at  the  end  of  each  arm.*  In  Olaf  s 
coin  all  these  particulars  are  exactly  copied,  and  therefore 
need  not  be  described,  but  the  legends  deserve  notice : — 

Obverse     -f  VNLAFI + B+ ANOR 
Reverse     +AS3)Bia)    MO  NOR 

i.e.y  Olaf  Rex  a  Normannia,  and  Asthrith  Monetarius 
Normannorum.'  There  is  here  a  strange  discrepancy 
between  the  inaccuracy  of  the  first  and  the  correctness 
of  the  second  line.  It  was  necessary  to  cut  a  new  die  to 
express  the  name  and  title  of  the  Norwegian  king,  which 
was   done   in   a  very   clumsy    fashion,    the   R   of  Rex 

'  The  fibula?,  diBtinguiBhed  aa  concave  occur  often  and  with  rich  variety,  but  are 

or  saucer-Bhaped,  are  also  circular.    With  imkuown  in  the  other  old  Oermanic  landR. 

Wright,  Or/r,  Jioman  and  Sojon,  pp.  415-  See   ako  Wonwae,   ^'orditke   Oldaager   i 

420,  and  engraving  opposite  p.  4l«,  and  DetKong^ige  Muteum  %  Sjobenham;  Nob. 

Akermau,   Pagan  Haxondom,  Pis.  iii,  vii,  415  and  416  are  dover-bhaped,  similar  to 

viii,  xi,  xii,  xiv,  xvi,  &c.,  compare  Lo-  that  figured  in  Wright,  p.  417  ;  Nos.  428 

range,    Samlingm    of   Nor  nice    Oldsager  and  429  resemble  the  cross-shaped, 

t  Bergens  Muteitm,  pp.  88-90,  figs.  664a,  »  Hawkins,   Coins  of  England,  JBthel- 

564b;   pp.  117,  sq.  tig.    451;   pp.   148,  nod  II,  A.D.  978-1016,  vol.  i,pp.67,  sq.; 

«q.  figB.  2017a,  2017b;  p.  172,  fig.  1097 ;  vol.  ii,  pi.  xvi,  Nos.  208-207,  especially 

p.  180,  fig.  709.    Lorange  remarks  that  the  last    Schive,  at  the  commencement 

the    cross-shaped   fibulaj  are    far    more  of  the  Korges  Mynter,  p.  4,  has  six  woo  d- 

numerous  in  Norway  than  in  Sweden,  cuts  of  difiTerent  types  of  Ethelred*8  coins, 

referring  to  Hans  Hildebrand,  Dtn  Hldre  which  he  explains  fully  on  account  o  f 

JernaUem  i  Norrland.    The  Bergen  Mu-  their     importance    as     elucidating    the 

seum  alone  possesses  42  specimens,  and  Norwegian  series. 

there  are  also  a  great  number  of  them  in  »  See  Norgea  MynUr,  Olaf  II,  Haralds- 

tbe  Univereity  CoUection  at  Christiania.  sSn  (den  Hellige)  (1015-1028  f  1030),  pp. 

He  adds  that  in  the  English  graves  they  18-17,  pi.  i,  Nos.  15-20,  especiaUy  No.  16. 

VOL.  XXXIV.  2  M. 
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being  omitted.  On  the  other  hand,  as  Schive  plausibly 
suggests,  an  Anglo-Saxon  die  was  used  for  the  reverse 
without  any  alteration,  since  the  letters  nor,  which 
originally  stood  for  Norwich,  would  answer  equally  well 
for  Norway,  vnlafi  is  an  Anglo-Saxon  form  of  Olaf,  * 
for  the  Danish  language  frequently  omits  the  letter  N, 
e.g.  using  the  preposition  i  for  in,  and  the  particle  u  for 
UN  in  such  words  as  ulig,  unlike;  Ukyndighed,  un- 
skilfulness.  The  interchange  of  u  and  o  is  so  common 
as  to  call  for  no  remark.  In  the  legend  of  the  reverse 
we  have  two  examples  of  the  Saxon  barred  »,  which 
resembles  the  Greek  theta  both  in  form  and  sound ; 
moreover  the  Royal  Cabinet  at  Stockholm  contains  a  coin 
of  Ethelred  bearing  the  same  inscription,  Asa>Bi^MONOii. 
During  this  reign  the  invasions  of  the  Danes  and  Norse- 
men were  more  systematic,  and  affected  a  larger  portion 
of  the  kingdom  than  at  any  former  period.*  Heavier 
contributions  of  money  were  therefore  levied,  amounting 
to  167,000  pounds  of  silver,  according  to  Dr.  Hildebrand's 
calculation.'  St.  Olaf  also  visited  England  in  the  year 
1014,  and  Ethelred's  coins  must  have  been  familiar  to 
him.  Lastly,  the  reign  of  this  monarch  was  a  long  one, 
hence  the  circulation  of  his  money  was  large,  and  it 
would  on  this  account  be  more  readily  imitated  by  the 

^  Olaf   ifi    called    Unlaf   in    Strutt*8  son,  king  of  Denmark,  who    began  to 

Chronicle^  vol.   ii,  p.   79.     The  letter  N  reign  in  1047.     .     .     .      The  legends  are 

often  occurs  before  another  consonant  in  composed  of  those  Runes,  so  common  on 

Anglo-Saxon  names,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Danish  coins  minted  in  Ireland,  and 

the  genealogies  of  the  kings  of  Mercia,  which  consisted  of  a  mixture  of  letters 

Northumberland,  East  Auglia,  Kent  and  and  strokes,    the  latter    supplying   the 

Wessex,  and  in  the  chronological  table  of  place  of  asterisks,  and  denoting  the  place 

the  seven  kingdoms  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  of  a  letter."      The  blundering  in    the 

Kapin,  History  of  England y  vol.  i,  pp.  47,  legends  of  Irish  coins  closely  resembles 

55,  57,  and  80,  and  in  the  lists  of  English  that  in  the    Norwegian  examples  men- 

ArchbiBhops  and  Bishops,  vol.  v,  pp.  238-  tioned  above.      For  instance,  in  the  coins 

254.     Edmund,  Alcmund,  Osmond,  Or-  of  Anlaf  IV  the  king's  name  is  scarcely 

mond,  Andred,  Anfrid,  and  Kenrick  will  intelligible,  and  in  l£ose  of  Ifars  II,  the 

suffice  08   examples.      Bai>in    uses    the  legendn  of  the  obverse  and  reverse  are 

forma  Anlaff  or  Anlaf,  besides  Olaph  and  very  rutle;  Lindsay,  pp.  10  and  12. 

the  Latin  Olaiis.     This  old  writer  will  be  '  Freeman,  Norman   Conquest,  i,   285- 

found  useful,   not  only  for  philological  287. 

illustration,  but  al»o  for  the  history  of  3  7 )|p  accounts  of  the  historianB  are 
the  connection  between  England  and  confirmeii  by  the  great  number  of  Anglo- 
Scandinavia  during  the  Saxon  period,  Saxon  coins  found  in  Sweden;  aooor- 
which  is  related  in  Books  iv  and  v.  dingly  the  Royal  Cabinet  at  Stockholm 
Various  forms  of  the  name  Anlaf  ap})ear  is  very  rich  in  this  department,  even 
also  on  Hibemo-Danish  coins;  Lindsay's  surpassing  the  collection  of  the  British 
Fieio  of  the  Coinage  of  Ireland,  p.  10  ;  Museum;  Hildebrand,  Monnaie*  Angle- 
Anlaf  iv,  p.  12;  Anlaf  v,  p.  18;  Anlaf  Snxounes  en  Suede,  Angloeaeheieka  Mynt 
vi,  plate  i,  Nos.  8, 17-21.  "The  type  of  i  Svenska  Kongl.  Myntkabineitet^funna  i 
No.  20  is  exactly  that  of  Svend  EKtrith-  Sreriges  Jord 
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less  civilized  nations  that  had  relations  with  him,  either 
peaceful  or  hostile. 

Two  classes  of  objects  found  in  Norway,  viz.,  glass 
drinking  vessels  and  wooden  buckets  bound  with  metal, 
which  have  been  referred  to  a  Roman  origin,  may,  in  some 
cases  at  least,  with  great  probability  be  assigned  to  the 
Saxons,  as  they  were  accustomed  to  imitate  late  Roman 
work.* 

Subsequently  to  the  Norman  conquest,  Norwegian 
architecture  exhibits  striking  proofs  of  English  influence. 
The  King's  Hall  at  Bergen  and  the  Cathedral  at  Trondhjem 
are  the  most  remarkable  monuments  of  the  middle  ages 
in  the  three  Scandinavian  kingdoms,  and  the  style  of  both 
may  be  characterised  as  English.  The  hall  was  built  of 
stone  by  King  Haakon  Haakonson  between  the  years 
1245  and  1260,  in  place  of  an  earUer  wooden  structure. 
It  was  originally  used  on  festive  occasions,  such  as  corona- 
tions and  royal  marriages,  but  it  has  undergone  so  many 
alterations  that  its  former  beauty  and  magnificence 
can  with  difficulty  be  discerned.^  However,  by  careful 
examination  of  existing  remains  and  comparison  of  them 
with  some  old  drawings,  Mr.  Nicolaysen  has  been  enabled 
to  produce  a  restoration  that  may  be  accepted  as  almost 
certain.'  There  were  two  storeys,  the  lower  of  which 
was  subdivided  by  a  floor.  The  upper  had  seven  great 
windows  on  its  west  side  or  principal  front,  and  smaller 
ones  at  the  back.  These  gi-eat  windows  were  constructed 
in][the  pointed  arch  style,  each  probably  containing  two 
lights  *and  a  quatrefoil  above.     But  there  was  one  much 

*     For    Anglo-Saxon    glasa    compare  '  Copies  of  three  old  drawings  of  the 

Wright,  Celt,  Soman  an4  Saxon,  pp.  428-  King's  Hall  are  given  in  pages,  8,  9, 10  of 

431     and     engravings,     with     LoWtoge,  the  Norske  Bygninger.    The  first  shows  a 

Samlingen  af  Norske  Oldsager  i  Bergens  projection  in  the  roof,  which  must  have 

Museum,  p.  67,  No.  2182,  woodcut,  and  been  added  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  a 

Wor8aae,iVbrrff>A^0W»fl^«*,p.  76,  No.312.  pulley   or  crane,   and    proves    that  the 

'  This  building  has  been  most  fully  building  was  used  as  a  warehouse  about 

and  accurately  described  by  Nicolaysen  the  year  1580.     The  second  exhibits  the 

in  the  Norske  Bygninger  fra  Fortidtn,  mutilated    appearance   of    the    building 

pp.  6-18,  plates  x-xvi.     From  his  intro-  about  the  year  1653,  after  the  injuries  it 

ductory  narrative  we  learn  that  shortly  sustained  in  the  wars,  during  which  it 

previous  to  1580  this  hall  was  a  kind  of  was  one  of  the  batteries  for  the  defence 

warehouse,  that  it  was  afterwards  used  sis  of  the  castle.      In  the  third,  which  i« 

quarters  for  soldiers,  and  in  the  following  dated  1743,  we  see  a  double  i-oof  and 

century  converted  into  a  corn-magazine,  other  alterations  that   had  been   made 

and  lastly,  that  in  our  own  time  it  has  towards    the  close  of    the  seventeenth 

been  employed  as  a  prison  and  a  place  of  century, 
worship  for  convicts. 
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larger  in  the  north  gable,  which  by  its  position  shows  that 
the  roof  consisted  of  open  timber- work  ;  below  it  was  the 
king's  seat  in  the  centre  of  the  dais.  A  music  gallery 
extended  across  the  south  end,  and  the  space  under  it 
was  employed  as  an  ante-room.  The  hall  was  one 
hundred  feet  long,  forty  wide,  and  fifty -four  high.  From 
these  particulars  and  proportions  we  see  that  it  resembled 
those  baronial  and  collegiate  halls,  which  are  more 
beautifiil  and  numerous  in  our  own  country  tlian  any 
other.^ 

But  this  building,  interesting  as  it  is,  especially  to 
Englishmen,  cannot  vie  with  the  cathedral  at  Trondhjem, 
which  stands  pre-eminent  among  the  ecclesiastical  edmces 
of  Scandinavia  on  account  of  its  size,  its  elaborate  details, 
and  its  intimate  connection  with  mediaeval  history.  At 
Trondhjem  the  petty  states  of  Norway  were  consolidated 
into  a  nation  by  Harald  Haarfager  :  at  Trondhjem,  in  the 
following  century,  the  Christian  religion  was  established, 
and  a  church  erected  by  Olaf  Tryggvesson.  Here  the 
first  archbishopric  was  founded,  here  many  kings  were 
crowned  and  interred,  but,  above  all,  here  was  the  shrine 
of  Olaf,  the  patron  saint,  revered  by  the  neighbouring 
nations,  and  visited  by  pilgrims  firom  regions  more  remote.* 
A  minute  account  of  this  structure  would  be  superfluous, 
but  it  is  worth  while  to  observe  that  the  great  transept  is 
a  fine  specimen  of  the  Norman  style,  whue  the  choir  and 

^  FerguaBon,  Sittory  of  ArehUeeture,  as  entering  at  a  window  above.    Biahop 

Vol  ii,  pp.   76-78.    The  Kongehalle  at  Jocelyn's  Palace  at   Wella  ia  of  nearly 

Bergen  is  more  than  a  century  older  than  the  same  date  na  the  Kongehalle,  and  its 

WeBtmineter  Hall  as  we  now  see  it,  for  general  conBtruction  is  analogous;  Murray's 

it  was  rebuilt  under  Richard  II,  1897-1 399.  Handbook  of  the  Southern  OathedraU,  Part 

Both  in  external  appearance  and  interior  i,  pp.   264  sq.,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker's 

arrangements,  the  great  Hall  at  Eltham  ArehUeeture  of  the  City  of  WelU  \  the 

resembled  the  one  at  Beigen ;  it  was  used  latter  work  supplies  much  curious  inf  or- 

for  similar  purposes,  the  sovereign  often  mation,  it  is  also  copiously  illustrated  by 

dined  there,  Edward  III  held  more  than  plans  and  views. 

one  parliament,  and  gave  a  splendid  re-  '  Mr.   Nicolayaen    has  recenUy  pub- 

oeption  to  John,  King  of  France,  witliin  lished  a  pamphlet  relating  the  history  of 

its  walls.    See  Areh€Boloffia,  Vol.  vi,  pp.  the  cathedral,  and  accompanied  by  engra- 

366-372,    Plates  li,  lii,  and    liii.      The  vings  that  show  its  ground-plan,  present 

author  of    this    excellent  memoir  calls  appearance,    and    intended    restoration, 

attention  to  the  small  window  in  the  This  church  is  rendered  very  accessible  to 

upper  end  of   the   Hall,  and  at  a  con-  visitors,  who  are  conducted  through  it  by 

Hiderable  height  from  the  floor  ;  through  it  a  candidate  for  the  ministry.     Good  jiho- 

the  king,  in  his  private  apartment,  could  tographs  of  the  whole  structure,  of  its 

see  all  that  pasned  below.     This  assists  i^rincipal  divisions,  and  of  the  architec- 

\w  to  explain  a  paiMOge  in  Shakesi>eare's  tund  details,  can  bo  purchased  fi'om  the 

Jlmry    VlII^  act  v,   sc.   2,  where  the  attendaut^j. 
momu'ch  and  his  physician  ore  introduced 
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tomb-house  are  Early  English,  with  details  of  the  Deco- 
rated period  in  the  interior  of  the  latter.  The  dimensions 
remind  us  of  our  smaller  cathedrals,  the  total  length  being 
350  feet,  and  the  width  of  the  nave  84.  Exeter  is  383 
feet  by  72,  and  Lichfield  319  by  66.^  The  wouderful 
lightness  and  elegance  of  the  tomb-house  suggest  a 
comparison  with  the  extreme  east  end  of  Canterbury, 
called  Becket's  Crown,  while  the  west  front  of  unusual 
breadth,  adorned  by  scvilpture  and  gilding,  must  have 
produced  an  effect  not  unlike  the  fa9ade  of  Wells.*  Such 
are  the  merits  of  Trondhjem  Cathedral;  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  disfigured  by  want  of  symmetry,  caused  by 
many  unfavourable  circumstances.  In  the  twelfth  century 
a  group  of  three  churches  stood  where  we  now  see  one ; 
when  additions  were  made  it  was  necessary  to  retain  the 
high  altar  on  the  spot  where  St.  Olaf  was  buried,  and  to 
include  his  sacred  well  within  the  walls ;  the  side-aisles 
of  the  choir  could  not  be  sufiiciently  enlarged  on  account 
of  the  adjoining  sacristy  and  chapels;  lastly,  after  the 
Reformation,  the  simplicity  of  the  Protestant  ritual 
interfered  with  a  design  conceived  in  Roman  Catholic 
times. 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state  that  this  noble  edifice 
which  has  suffered  so  much  from  destructive  fires  and 
tasteless  alterations,  is  now  at  last  recovering  much  of  its 
pristine  beauty,  though  we  cannot  expect  that  it  will  ever 
again  be  enriched  with  the  splendid  ornaments  lavished 
on  it  by  mediaeval  pietism.  It  will,  however,  hold  its 
place  as  a  national  monument,  restored  with  a  skill  which 
our  own  architects  would  do  well  to  imitate — ^the  glory  of 
the  citizens  who  dwell  in  its  shadow,  and  a  powerful 
attraction  for  visitors  from  foreign  lands.* 

*    Ferguflson,  History  of  Arehiteeture,  Cathedral ;  Schwach,  frontispiece,  No.  6, 

ii,   78.     Comparatiye  Table  of  English  view  of  the  west  end  as  it  appeared  in 

Cathedrals.  1661,  from  the  copper-plate  of  Maschius  ; 

^   See  Thron^'etM  Domkirkea  HUtorie  Murray,  Eastern  OathedralSy  pp.  57-60  j 

Off  Beskrivehe  af  C.  N.  Sehwaeh,  frontis-  Ferguson,  HUtory  of  Arehiteeture,  ii,  49. 

piece,  No.  1a  ground-plan.  No.  4,  Thron-  '  Norske  Mindestnarker  nfttgnede  paa 

dhjem    Cathedral  from  the  north-west  en  Heise  igjetmem  en  Deel  af  det  Norden^ 

side ;  and  Murray's  Handbook  to  ths  South-  fjeldtkey  og  beskrevne  qf  Lorente  Diderich 

em  Calhedrah  of  England,  Wells,  ground-  Kliiwor,  1823.      Pages  1-89  and  Plates 

plan  and  west  fronts  p.  220.    The  three  1-10  of  this  valuable  work  are  devoted  to 

portalB  in  the  west  front  at  Throndhjem,  Trondhjem  Cathedral,  and  especially  to 

(Drontheim),  though  very  inferior,  bear  the  grave-stones  dating  from  the  eleventh 

someresemblancc  to  the  tluree  great  arches  century  to  the  Reformation,  togjether  vt-ith 

in  the  corresponding  part  of  Peterborough  the  Runic  and  monkish  inscriptious.    One 
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This  account  of  Northern  antiquities  is  necessarily  very 
imperfect,  but  I  hope  it  may  induce  some  younger  tourists 
to  remember  that  these  countries  contain  other  objects  of 
interest  besides  snow-capped  mountains,  romantic  fiords, 
and  giant  forests  :  that  a  heroic  race  lived  there  in  the 
olden  time,  that  its  monuments  still  remain,  that  its  words 
and  deeds  are  so  blended  with  the  language  and  traditions 
of  Englishmen,  that  we  may  almost  regard  them  as  be- 
longing to  our  own  inheritance. 


of  a  later  date  Ls  in  EngliMh,  and  may 
amuse  tlie  reader  by  its  quaiutness  ;  it 
was  composed  in  honour  of  a  Scotch  ship- 
master : — 

Tho'  Borious  blasts  &  Neptune  wav®^ 

Hath  tost  me  to  &  fro, 
Yet  by  the  order  of  gods  decree 

I  harbour  here  below. 
AVhere  now  I  ly  at  anchor  shure 

With  many  of  our  fleet, 
£x})ecting  one  day  to  set  sail, 

My  Admiral  Christ  to  meet. 
Kliiwer  mentions,  p.  13,  liis  discovery 
of  speaking-tubes,  rather  more  than  an 
inch  in  diameter,  which  went  through 
the  vaultings  and  the  walls  of  rooms  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  choii*.  He  adds 
that  these  tubes  were  provided  with 
small  holes  in  their  sides,  as  in  a  flute, 
to  increase  or  diminish  the  soimd  at 
pleasure,  and  conjectures  that  they  were 
used  for  monkish  deceptions  (Munkebe- 
dragerier),  especially  because  they  pro- 
ceeded from  secret  apartments,  where 
the  monks,  themselves  unobserved,  could 
see  all  that  passed  both  in  the  choir  and 
the  church.  Schwach,  in  his  HUtorie  og 
JBetkrivelse,  1838,  pp.  15-16,  confirms  this 


account,  but  thinks  the  tube  might  also 
have  been  used  for  a  s^iecial  purpose  on 
Good  Friday,  Wz.,  to  utter  the  painful 
cry  of  Judas,  "I  have  sinneci  in  that 
I  have  betrayed  the  innocent  blood." 
Schwach  also  mentions  a  small  room  in 
an  octagonal  pillar  of  the  choir — "It 
received  light  from  a  high  narrow  ^\Tndow 
in  the  north-east  side  of  the  pillar,  and 
was  called  the  Chamber  of  Excommuni- 
cation (Banlysningskammeret,)  because, 
according  to  tradition,  the  Archbishop, 
when  an  exconmiunication  was  to  be 
promulgated,  remained  there  unseen  till 
he  stepped  out  on  the  balcony,  and  hurled 
down  Ins  bolts  as  if  they  issued  from  the 
clouds."  The  classical  traveller  will  re- 
member similar  arrangements  in  the 
Temple  of  Isis  at  Pompeii. 

The  most  elaborate  work  on  Trondhjem 
Cathedral  in  that  by  Professor  Munch, 
Christiania,  1859,  but  an  account  of  stall 
more  recent  investigations  wiU  be  found 
in  the  transactions  of  the  Norwegian 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  Fweningen  til 
Norske  Fcrtidsmindeftmerkers  Becaring, 
darsbereCnitiff  for  1866,  pp.  6-26. 


APPENDIX. 


This  Memoir  is  derived  from  personal  obseryation  during  a  journey 
through  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  in  the  summer  of  1876, 
from  conversation  with  eminent  antiquaries  in  these  countries,  and 
from  a  careful  study  of  their  writings,  especially  those  of  MM. 
Nicolaysen  and  J'Orange,  Worsaae  and  Engelhardt,  Wiberg  and 
Hildebrand,  whom  I  have  closely  followed,  and  in  some  cases 
translated. 

My  special  thanks  are  due  to  Overintendant  Kammeherre  Hoist, 
Secretary  of  the  University  of  Christiania,  for  the  great  kindness  and 
courtesy  with  which  he  facilitated  my  researches,  and  placed  at  my 
disposal  sources  of  information  not  easily  accessible  to  foreigners. 
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Besides  the  works  above  mentioned,  the  following  will  be  useful  to 
those  who  wish  to  pursue  the  study  of  Northern  antiquities : — 
Nicolaysen,  Norske  FomUvningert  1862-1866. 
C.  A.  Holmboe,  NorBke  Vaegthddtr  fra  \4^  Aarhundrede. 

JSn  maerkvaerdig  Samling  af  Smukker,  /(nst^stedelen  af 

Guld,  og  MynUr    .     .     .    paa  Qaarden  Hoen. 

Ikt   Oldnorske    Verhum    oplygt   ved   Sammenligning    med 

Sanskrit  og  andre  Sprog  afsamTne  -^. 

F.  0.  Schiibeler,  J)ie  AUnorwegische  Landwi'rthschaft, 

Det  Oldnorske  Museum  i  Christiania. 

The  ancient  vessel  found  in  the  parish  of  2une,  in  Norway,    Ohristiania, 
1872. 

Carl  Andeisen,  De  Danske  Kongers  Kronologiske  Samling, 

Den    Kongelige    Mynt-og    Medaille- Samling  paa    Frindsens    Palais. 
Kiobenhayn/  1869. 

Oscar  Montelius,  Fahrer  durch  das  Museum    Fat&rldndisehen  Alter- 
thumer  in  Stockholm^  iibersetzt  yon  J.  Mestorf. 

Antiquites  Suedoises, 

A.  P.  Madsen,  Danske  Oldsager  og  Mindesmerker. 

Bibliographie  de  VArch^ologie   Prehistorique  de  la  Suide  pendant  le 
xix'  Siecle.     Stockholm,  1375 

British  Scandinavian  Society,  Library  Catalogne,  including  Icelandic 
books. 

Quaritch,    Ge?ieral    Catalogue,    1874,    "Scandinavian    Philology," 
pp.  1073-1084. 

Supplementary   Catalogue ^    1876,    *'  Bibliotheca  Septen- 

trionalip,"  pp.  1018-1089. 

Quaritch's  list,  though  long,  omits  some  of  the  most  important 
authors. 

The  prospectus  of  the  University  of  Norway  f Index  Scholarum  in 
Uhiversitate  Regia  Fredericiana  .  .  .  hahendarumj  gives  the  names  of 
distinguished  Norwegian  savans,  such  as  Daa,  Eygh,  Bufi;ge,  &c. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  some  English  authors  have  written 
on  Scandinavian  history  and  antiquities  without  a  competent  know- 
ledge of  the  Danish  language.  This  has  been  a  fertile  source  of 
error.  Names  are  frequently  misspelt,  and  their  true  significance 
therefore  lost;  for  example,  Rardirade  is  written  for  Haardraade, 
which  is  compounded  of  hoard,  hard,  and  Raad,  counsel.  Those  who 
wish  to  learn  Danish  only  for  literary  purposes  will  find  the  Nor- 
wegian Grammar  of  Frithjpf  Foss,  pp.  49,  sufficient,  the  Norwegian 
language  differing  from  Danish  only  in  pronunciation.  Swedisjx  is  so 
closely  connected  with  Norsk  that  it  can  be  mastered  with  little 
difficulty. 
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THE   MTTEAL   PAINTINGS   AT   KEMPLEY   OHTJBCH, 
GL0UCESTEE8HIEE. 

BY    C.    E.    KEYSEB,    M.A. 

The  village  of  Kempley  is  situated  in  the  north  west 
comer  of  Gloucestershire,  about  seven  miles  from  Ledbury, 
the  nearest  station  on  the  Worcester  and  Hereford  line. 
The  church,  which  is  some  distance  from  the  present 
nucleus  of  the  village,  does  not  poi^sess  any  special 
external  attractions,  but  contains  some  of  the  most 
interesting  mural  paintings  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Mary,  and  is  a  plain  Norman  fabric,  with 
a  chancel,  nave,  and  a  west  tower,  a  later  addition,  on 
which  a  slate  cap  now  occupies  the  place  of  a  former 
spire.  There  is  a  plain  Norman  doorway  within  the 
tower,  formerly  the  western  entrance  to  the  church,  but 
the  present  and  only  entrance  is  through  a  fine  Norman 
doorway  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave,  within  and  partly 
concealed  by  a  wooden  porch.  The  arch  over  the  door  is 
ornamented  with  several  rows  of  chevrons  and  a  double 
row  of  pellet  moulding,  and  on  the  tympanum  is  the  tree 
of  life,  similar  to  that  on  the  south  door  of  Moocas 
church  in  Herefordshire.  There  is  one  shaft  on  each  side 
unusually  massive,  and  with  an  early  foliated  cap  of  a 
peculiar  type,  which  also  occurs  in  the  chancel  arch,  and 
of  which  other  examples  exist  at  the  neighbouring 
churches  of  Dymock  and  Pauntley,  and  at  the  churches 
of  Bromyard  and  Thornbury  in  Herefordshire.  Within 
the  church  with  the  exception  of  the  paintings,  the  only 
ornamental  work  is  on  the  chancel  arch,  which  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  Norman  work,  and  is  enriched  with  the 
chevron  and  star  mouldings.  The  windows  with  one 
exception  are  small,  round  headed,  and  deeply  splayed,  and 
on  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel  is  a  plain  aumbrey,  or, 
as  has  been  suggested,  an  early  example  of  an  Easter 
sepulchral  recess.     The  church  was  restored  in  1872,  and 
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it  was  then,  on  the  removal  of  the  whitewash,  that  the 
numerous  paintings  about  to  be  described  were  discovered, 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  most  carefully  preserved. 

On  entering  the  church  the  first  pamting  to  be  noticed 
is  that  on  the  west  wall  of  the  nave,  on  which  are  remains 
of  blue  letter  Scripture  texts,  which  date  either  from  the 
latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  or  early  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  In  removing  the  whitewadi  in  the  nave  two  or 
three  courses  of  colouring  of  various  periods  were  dis- 
covered, but  on  account  of  the  crumbling  and  rotten 
character  of  the  distemper  it  was  exceedin^y  difficult  to 
discern  the  scheme  of  any  particular  subject.  This  is 
especially  the  case  with  a  large  painting  on  the  south 
wall  of  the  nave.  It  is  much  obliterated,  and  appears  to 
be  a  jumble  of  more  than  one  series.  One  subject  seems 
to  have  been  in  compartments  ;  in  the  lower  part  are  two 
figures  in  armour,  one  holding  out  a  sword ;  above  their 
heads  is  a  cross  surrounded  by  rays  of  white  light.  It 
hafl  been  suggested  that  this  subject  represents  the 
Conversion  of  St.  Paul  or  the  History  of  Constantine. 
Within  the  splay  of  a  window,  an  insertion  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave,  is  the 
figure  of  an  archbishop  with  a  crozier.  On  the  north  wall 
of  the  nave  is  a  large  wheel  with  ten  spokes  radiating 
from  the  centre  and  terminating  in  as  many  medallions, 
within  the  outer  circle.  The  subjects  of  the  medallions,  if 
any  ever  existed,  are  all  obliterated.  Similar  wheels  exist  at 
Rochester  Cathedral,  at  the  west  end  of  the  original  north 
aisle  of  the  Priory  Church  at  Leominster,  and  another  one 
could  be  seen  twenty  years  ago  at  Catfield  in  Norfolk  but 
is  now  hidden  by  a  fresh  coat  of  whitewash.  These  wheels 
are  commonly  called  "  Wheels  of  Fortune,"  and  must  be 
distinguished  from  such  wheels  as  those  now  existing  at 
Arundel  and  formerly  at  Ingatestone  and  elsewhere,  and 
exemplifying  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins.  These  Wheels  of 
Fortune  probably  date  from  the  thirteenth  century.  Within 
the  splay  of  a  Norman  window,  also  on  the  north  side  of  the 
nave,  is,  on  one  side  an  Archangel  weighing  a  soul,  with  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Marv  interceding  on  the  sours  behalf,  and 
on  the  other  St.  Anthony  wiui  his  usual  symbol  of  a 
pig ;  the  figures  are  all  as  on  tracings  on  a  red  ground, 
and  appear  to  belong  to  the  Norman  period,  though  no 
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other  example  of  the  subject  of  an  Archangel  weighing 
souls  treated  in  this  particular  manner,  is  known  as 
belonging  to  so  early  a  period.  In  the  head  of  the  arch 
is  a  pattern  of  blue  roses  on  a  white  ground ;  on  the 
south  side  of  the  chancel  arch  is  a  large  figure  of  a  Saint 
imder  a  semicircular  canopy,  doubtless  dating  from  the 
twelfth  century  ;  there  was  probably  a  corresponding 
figure  on  the  north  side,  but  here  the  plaster  had  been 
destroyed  and  a  tablet,  was  erected  in  the  last  century, 
which  has  now  been  removed.  The  mouldings  of  the 
chancel  arch  have  been  coloured  in  red,  yellow  and  white, 
and  the  soffit  of  the  arch  is  ornamented  with  alternate 
squares  of  red  and  white.  Above  the  west  face  of  the 
chancel  arch  is  a  diaper  pattern  of  the  Norman  period, 
and  above  again  and  partly  mixed  with  the  diaper  pattern, 
is  a  large  and  indistinct  subject  probably  representing  the 
Day  of  Judgment.* 

Far  more  perfect  and  interesting  than  the  paintings  in 
the  nave  are  those  in  the  chancel,  which  will,  it  is  hoped, 
be  conclusively  proved  to  be  entirely  of  Norman  workman- 
ship, and  to  be  the  most  perfect  and  brilliant  specimens  of 
coloiuing  which  we  have  remaining  from  that  early  period. 

The  cnancel  is  small,  about  20  feet  by  12  feet,  having 
one  window  on  the  East,  North,  and  South,  and  a  plain 
barrel  roof  There  is  no  ornamental  moulding  of  any 
kind,  which  tends  to.  prove  that  the  painting  of  the  ceiling 
and  walls  formed  part  of  the  design  of  the  original  building. 

Those  who  have  seen  the  better  known  paintings  in  the 
apsidal  chancel  of  Copford  Church  in  Essex  will  be  struck 
with  the  numerous  coincidences  which  occur  in  these  two 
chvurches,  the  general  scheme  being  almost  identical  in 
each  case.  At  Copford  there  is  httle  doubt  that  the 
paintings  have  been  restored  at  some  time  subsequent  to 
their  execution,  and  they  have,  within  the  last  year  or 
two,  been  in  a  great  measure  repainted,  while  at  Kempley 
the  paintings  remain  exactly  in  theu'  original  condition. 

At  Copford  again,  the  various  ornamental  patterns  are, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  if  Norman,  of  unusual  design, 
while  at  Kempley  the  chevron  and  other  ornaments  are 


^  A  complete  set  of  coloured  drawings  of  the  paintings  in  the  chancel  is  about  to 
be  published  in  the  Arehiiologia, 
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such  as  Bxe  commonly  found  among  the  distmguishing 
mouldings  of  the  twelfth  century. 

The  whole  of  the  ceiling  or  vault  is  occupied  as  at 
Copford  and  in  the,  chapel  of  St.  John  in  the  crypt  of 
Canterbury  Cathedral,  with  a  painting  of  Our  Lord  in  Glory. 
Our  Lord  is  represented  as  seated  within  an  irregular  vesica, 
with  His  head  to  the  west,  and  in  the  act  of  benediction. 
The  monograms  "  IHC  "  and  "  xps  "  are  within  the  vesica, 
and  the  difference  between  the  "sigmas"  is  especially 
noticeable.  Our  Lord  is  surrounded  by  the  emblems  of 
the  four  evangelists,  two  on  each  side,  while  at  His  head 
stand  two  cherubims  with  folded  wings  and  with  pennons 
in  their  hands,  and  two  more  cherubims  and  St.  Peter  and 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  with  the  names  scs.  petrus  and  SCA. 
MARIA,  stand  at  His  feet.  By  His  side  are  the  seven 
candlesticks,  and  scattered  about  on  the  groimdwork, 
which  is.  of  a  deep  red  colour,  are  the  sun,  moon,  earth, 
and  stars.  As  a  border  to  the  east  and  west  ends  of  the 
picture  are  some  interlacing  chevrons  or  lozenges  in  red, 
yellow,  and  white,  forming  a  most  elegant  design.  On 
the  north  and  south  walls  of  the  chancel,  filling  up  the 
whole  space  between  the  chancel  ai'ch  and  the  windows 
on  the  north  and  south  sides  respectively,  are  paintings  of 
the  twelve  apostles,  six  on  eacn  side,  seated  on  thrones, 
and  in  attitudes  of  profound  adoration.  As  at  Copford, 
where  however  only  ten  of  the  apostles  are  depicted, 
St.  Peter,  in  this  instance,  only  holding  one  key,  occupies 
the  most  eastern  place  on  the  north  side,  and  he  is  the 
only  apostle  who  has  his  distinctive  emblem.  The 
apostles  are  represented  as  being  seated  under  semi- 
circular headed  canopies  painted  yellow,  the  pilasters 
supporting  the  arches  being  pierced  with  long  round 
headed  openings.  Within  the  splays  of  the  windows  on 
the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  chancel  is  a  pattern  of 
alternate  semicircles  of  red  and  white  on  a  black 
ground,  with  a  semicircular  bordering  of  red  and  white  to 
the  one  and  of  yellow  to  the  other,  and  above  the  heads 
of  the  windows  are  painted  numerous  towers  and  turrets, 
doubtless  meant  to  convey  an  impression  of  the  Heavenly 
Jerusalem.  Between  these  windows  and  the  east  wall 
are,  on  the  south  side  beneath  a  canopy,  a  female  Saint 
with  a  curious  murdl  crown  and  holdiiig  a  sword,  and 
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supposed  to  be  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  on  the  north,  St. 
James  the  Great.  The  scraping  off  of  the  whitewash  has 
not  been  completed  in  this  north-east  comer  of  the  chanceL 
On  each  side  of  the  east  window,  under  a  canopy,  is  a  large 
figure  of  a  bishop  in  mitre  and  eucharistic  vestments 
holding  a  pastoral  staff,  and  in  the  act  of  benediction. 
On  either  side,  at  his  feet  were  discernible  on  the  north, 
the  chaUce,  and  on  the  south,  the  host.  The  splay  of  the 
east  window,  only  partially  exposed,  contains  similar 
ornaments  to  those  on  the  north  and  south  sides.  Above 
it  within  medallions  are  three  angels,  seated  and  holding 
what  appear  to  be  scrolls."  Two  much  larger  figures 
of  angels  occupy  a  similar  position  at  Copford.  On 
the  east  face  of  the  chancel  arch,  is  a  sort  of  orna- 
mented "  tau  "  pattern,  similar  to  the  embattled  parapets 
of  Flemish  houses,  the  pattern  being  carried  round  the 
outer  courses  of  the  arch  in  successive  orders  of  red,  white 
and  yellow.  It  is  the  opinion  of  a  very  high  authority 
on  this  subject,  that  this  pattern  is  one  of  the  ornaments 
used  only  in  the  style  of  Byzantine  architecture.  Round 
the  inner  course  are  a  series  of  ten  medallions,  the  subjects 
of  which  are  entirely  obliterated.  These  may  have  con- 
tained the  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  which  are  painted  on  the 
soflfit  of  the  chancel  arch  at  Copford,  and  though  here 
there  are  only  ten  medallions,  it  is  possible  that  two  signs 
may  have  been  represented  in  the  same  medallion,  as  is 
the  case  in  the  Norman  arches  at  Shobdon  and  Brinsop, 
in  the  neighbouring  county  of  Hereford. 

Such  is  a  brief  description  of  these  most  interesting 
paintings.  The  whitewash  still  remains  undisturbed  at 
the  west  end  of  the  north  and  south  walls  of  the  nave, 
in  the  north-east  comer  of  the  chancel,  and  on  one  side 
of  the  splay  of  the  east  window  ;  but  in  these  particular 
localities  it  was  found  that  some  comparatively  recent 
disturbance  had  taken  place,  so  that  it  was  deemed  use- 
less further  to  interfere  with  the  surface.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  whole  of  the  painting  in  the  chancel, 
and  a  considerable  amount  in  the  nave,  date  firom  the 
Norman  period.  On  close  examination,  it  appeared  that 
the  paintings  in  the  chancel,  and  some  of  those  in  the 
nave,  were  executed  on  a  very  thin  coating  of  dis- 
temper, probably  not  exceeding  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch 
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in  thickness.  It  seems,  therefore,  highly  probable  that 
as  the  paintings  are  executed  on  this  very  tnin  coating  of 
distemper,  wmch  is  directly  laid  on  the  rough  surface 
of  the  wall,  the  paintings  are,  as  has  been  previously 
suggested,  coeval  with,  and  formed  part  of  the  original 
design  of  the  building.  As  to  the  date  of  the  building  of 
the  church,  no  recora  exists.  Kempley  is  mentioned  as 
Cheneplei  in  Domesday  Book,  and  seems  to  have  been 
situated  in  the  centre  of  a  forest  district.  It  may  be 
worthy  of  discussion  as  to  how  these  elaborate  paintings 
came  to  be  executed  in  a  place,  which  seems  always  to 
have  been  out  of  the  way  and  of  no  importance ;  ana  one 
theory  suggests  that  it  may  have  served,  as  in  the  case  of 
Greensteaa  in  Essex,  as  the  temporary  shrine  or  resting- 
place  of  the  body  of  some  saint  or  important  personage. 

Judging  from  the  massive  character  of  the  chancel  arch 
and  the  south  and  west  doorways,  the  date  of  the  church 
can  hardly  be  later  than  the  year  1130,  and  to  this  date, 
or  very  shortly  afterwards,  the  execution  of  the  paintings 
may  be  assigned.  In  a  gazetteer  of  Gloucestershire,  m 
which  some  account  of  the  paintings  is  given,  the  probable 
date  of  them  is  said  to  be  1160;  whUe  it  is  stated  that 
Mr.  Gambler  Parry  considers  them  as  late  as  1180. 

The  paintings  at  Kempley  are,  in  all  probability,  by 
far  the  most  interesting  of  the  Norman  period,  which  are 
at  present  known  to  be  in  existence  in  England,  and  they 
certainly  remain  as  most  valuable  examples  of  the  manner 
in  which  even  the  plain  and  comparatively  poor  Norman 
buildings  were  beautified  in  order  to  atone  for  deficiency 
in  stone  or  ornamental  carving,  and  they  afford  an 
additional  proof,  if  any  were  required,  that  the  interior  of 
churches,  even  as  far  back  as  the  twelfth  century,  did  not 
present  the  bare  and  cheerless  appearance  that  one  is 
accustomed  to  notice  in  their  present  condition. 

A  list  and  short  account  of  such  other  examples  of 
Norman  paintings,  of  which  any  information  has  been 
obtained,  though  probably  only  a  portion  of  those  actually 
in  existence  in  England,  will  perhaps  form  a  fitting  con- 
clusion to  this  subject. 

HiD&erhurst,^    The  earliest  exiBting  paintiiigsin  England  are  probably 
ose  at  Deerhu^t  in  Oloucestershire,  which  are  assigned  to  a  period 

1  Arehaological  AMoeuUion  Journal,  ii,  390. 
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anterior  to  the  Norman  conquest,  though,  as  we  know  that  this 
church  was  consecitited  in  the  year  1056,  the  early  date  given  to  these 
paintings  must  he  received  with  some  hesitation. 

Canterbury.  The  earliest  mention  of  church  painting  in  England  is 
a  record  hy  one  of  the  early  chroniclers  of  the  splendid  paintings  in 
Prior  Conrad's  Choir  at  Canterbury  Cathedral.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  those  now  remaining  in  8t.  Michael's  Chapel,  on  the  north  side 
of  the  north  choir  aisle,  and  consisting  of  parallel  bands  of  colour, 
zigzags,  foliage  and  other  Norman  decoration,  may  belong  to  this  early 
period.  The  paintings  in  St.  John's  (or  more  properly  St.  Gabriel's) 
Chapel,  on  the  south-east  side  of  the  crypt,  certainly  belong  to  the 
Norman  period.  On  the  ceiling  of  the  nave  are  numerous  medallions, 
which  are  still  partially  conceded  by  whitewash.  On  the  ceiling  of 
the  diminutive  chancel  is  a  representation  of  Our  Lord  in  Glory,  and 
on  the  walls  the  incidents  connected  with  the  Birth  of  Our  Lord  and 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  the  Vision  of  Ezeldel,  and  St.  John  writing  the 
'*  Book  of  Eevelation,"  with  the  Angels  of  the  Seven  Churches  and  the 
Seven  Stars  in  medallions. 

Durham.^  At  Durham  Cathedral  traces  of  colour  remain  on  the 
chevron  mouldings  of  the  arches  of  the  Galilee,  and  on  the  east  w^all 
of  the  same  building  are  two  full  length  figures,  supposed  to  represent 
Bichard  I  and  Bishop  Pudsey,  and  to  have  formed  part  of  a  painting 
of  the  crucifixion  of  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century. 

PeUrhorough-  At  Peterborough  Cathedral,  on  the  ceiling  of  tho 
nave  are  various  figures,  supposed  to  have  been  painted  in  the  twelfth 
century.  The  ceiling  was  probably  put  up  by  Abbot  Benedict,  who 
ruled  the  monastery  from  1177  to  1193. 

Ely.  At  Ely  Cathedral  round  the  arches  at  the  eastern  end  of  the 
nave,  and  on  the  vault  of  the  south  aisle,  are  cable,  zigzag,  and  flower 
ornaments.  In  two  chapels  on  the  east  side  of  the  north  transept  are 
some  circles  and  other  ornaments,  and  in  the  vestry  on  the  west  side 
of  the  south  transept  are  some  scroll  and  floxal  patterns  partly  restored, 
these  are  all  late  twelfth  century. 

Norwich.  At  Norwich  Cathedral  are  remains  of  painting  on  the 
arches  and  capitals  at  the  east  end  of  the  choir  in  the  choir  aisles,  en 
the  ceiling  of  the  sacrist's  room  and  of  St.  Luke's  Chapel  ;  also 
(restored)  on  the  eastern  face  of  the  chancel  arch,  and  on  the  ceiling  of 
the  Jesus  chapel,  date  about  1170. 

.  Worcester.  At  Worcester  Cathedral  round  an  arch  on  the  east  side 
of  the  south  transept  is  a  roll  moulding  with  an  elaborate  beaded  cable 
pattern  painted  on  it. 

St,  Alhane.  At  the  Abbey  church  of  St.  Albans,  the  tower  arches, 
and  the  Norman  arches  and  piers  of  the  choir  to  the  west  of  the  tower 
and  the  north  side  of  the  nave,  are  ornamented  with  patterns  of  roses, 
cables,  chevrons,  and  squares  or  oblongs  in  alternate  colours,  red  and 
yellow  being  the  most  common  ;  the  capital  of  one  column  at  the  east 
end  of  the  north  side  of  the  nave  is  painted  so  as  to  represent  the 
early  cushion  capital,  and  round  the  windows  in  the  north  transept 
are  painted  arches  resting  un  Norman  shafts  and  caps.  In  the  spandril 

»  Murray'B  Handbook  of  Durham;  SwiVBAtiCiquarian  Qlcaningt,  PI.  vii  k  viii. 
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of  tihe  arch  opening  from  the  south  transept  to  the  south  choir  aisle  is 
the  figure  of  a  seraph  with  a  scroll. 

Doneaster.^  Bound  the  arches  of  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene, 
Doncaster,  now  destroyed,  were  scroll  and  other  patterns  of  the  twelfth 
century. 

Hovingham,  At  the  Norman  church  of  Hoyingham,  in  Yorkshire, 
were  discovered  and  destroyed  numerous  layers  of  paintings,  the  lowest 
of  which  probably  dated  from  the  Norman  period. 

Jffahsawm  and  Beattdesert.  Bound  the  splay  of  a  Norman  window 
at  the  churches  of  Halesowen  in  Shropshire,  and  of  Beaudesert  in 
Warwickshire,  are  some  masonry  ornaments  of  the  twelfth  century. 

Yaxley}  At  Yaxley  church  in  Huntingdonshire,  in  the  north 
transept  is  a  representation  of  the  Torments  of  Hell,  which  has  been 
re-whitewashed,  though  drawings  are  in  existence. 

Leominster,  At  Leominster  priory  church,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
original  Norman  nave  triforium  story  are  remains  of  elaborate  Nor- 
man decoration,  the  chevron  and  scallop  ornaments  being  most  used. 

TewheeWry,  At  Tewkesbury  Abbey  church,  numerous  most  in- 
teresting paintings,  stated  to  be  of  the  twelfth  century,  have  recently 
been  discovered. 

Devizes.  At  St.  John's  church,  Devizes,  on  a  Norman  arcade, 
walled  up  in  the  chancel,  remains  of  early  painting  were  discovered. 

Avington.  At  Avington  church,  Berkshire,  on  the  colunms  of  the 
chancel  arch  is  a  lozenge  pattern,  and  on  tiie  sofht  of  the  arch  an 
irregular  row  of  stars. 

Stanford  Dinghy.  At  Stanford  Dingley,  in  Berkshire,  are  masonry 
patterns,  late  twelfth  century. 

Stewkley.  On  the  soffit  of  the  chancel  arch  at  Stewkley  in 
Buckinghamshire  a  floral  pattern  was  discovered  and  destroyed. 
The  design  has  been  copied  in  the  present  decoration  of  the  vault  of 
the  chancel,  the  original  being  probably  late  twelfth  century. 

Castle  Heiingham.^  At  Castle  Hedingham  church,  Essex,  on  the 
south  wall  of  the  chancel  is  a  painting  of  a  bishop  in  full  pontificals, 
now  whitewashed  over. 

Hadleigh}  At  Hadleigh,  Essex,  within  the  splay  of  a  window  is 
a  figure  with  the  inscription  '*  Beatus  Tomas  "  below  it.  This  is  by 
some  supposed  to  have  been  painted  between  the  years  1170  and  1173, 
the  dates  of  the  martyrdom  and  canonization  of  Thomas  a  Becket. 

East  Ham}    At  East  Ham,  Essex,  are  some  masonry  patterns. 

Ouildford}  At  St.  Mary's  Church,  Guildford,  are  numerous  paint- 
ings of  the  twelfth  century,  conjectured  to  be  the  work  of  William  the 
Florentine ;  the  subjects  represented  are,  St.  Michael  weighing  souls, 

1  Builder^  1864,  p.  688,  and  a  work  on  "  Builder y  1864,  p.  724;  Collin's  Gothic 

the  Church,  by  the  Kor.  J.  E.  Jackson.  Otfiamenls,  plates  37-40  and  44.  Arehteo^ 

^  Eeelesiolopiit,  iii,  00.  logical  Journal,    xxviiMlS.       Brayley's 

>  Builder,  1864,  p.  724.  History  of  Surrey.    Murray's  Handbook 


*■  Murray's  Handbook  of  Essex.  of  Surrey . 

»  Buildefy  1864,  p.  688. 
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the  Torments  of  Hell,  Our  Lord  in  majeety,  and  Tarious  others,  in 

medallions,  with  numerous  scroll  patterns. 

Pirford,  At  Pirford  chureh,  Surrey,  are  paintings  assigned  to  the 
early  part  of  the  twelfth  century,  Tiz.,  on  north  wafi  of  nare  "  a  scroll 
with  figures  aboye  it,  and  beneath  it  two  angels  welcoming  a  soul  to 
Paradise." 

Brabaume,  At  Braboume,  Kent,  at  the  east  end  of  the  chancel, 
some  walled  up  Norman  arches  with  a  floral  pattern  have  been  recently 
discovered . 

Uleomhe.  At  TTloombe^  Kent,  on  the  soffit  of  an  arch  are  some 
chevrons,  late  twelfth  century. 

Chichester}  On  the  east  wall  of  the  church  of  St.  Olaye,  Chichester, 
are  paintings  of ''  The  Assumption,"  "  twelve  figures  in  niches,  ftc," 
assigned  to  the  twelfth  century. 

Weetmeeton}  On  the  east  wall  of  the  nave  of  Westmeston  church, 
Sussex,  were  subjects  from  the  Passion,  &c.,  twelfth  century,  now 
destroyed. 

Slindon}  At  Slindon  church,  Sussex,  are  ornamental  patterns, 
partly  of  the  twelfth  century. 

Battle}  On  the  north  wall  of  the  nave  clerestory  at  Battle  church 
in  Sussex  were  discovered  ''a  series  of  paintings  of  the  twelfth 
century,  with  outlines  of  red  ochre  and  nat  tints  of  green,  blue, 
yellow  and  red  representing  sacred  subjects,  with  figures  of  saints  and 
worthies  in  the  window  jambs."    These  are  now  very  faint. 

WinehfieU.  On  the  exterior  of  the  tower  of  Winchfield  church, 
Hampshire,  is  a  large,  though  now  faint,  representation  of  a  Sala* 
mander  or  serpent,  probably  coeval  with  the  Norman  tower. 

Milton  Ahbae.  At  Milton  abbey,  Dorsetshire,  on  two  panels,  are 
early  portraits  of  Athelstan  and  his  queen,  which  may  possibly  date 
from  the  Norman  period. 

Tintagel}  At  Tintagel,  in  Oomwall,  beneath  several  layers  of  later 
paintings,  a  bold  chevron  pattern  was  discovered,  which  is  now  again 
concealed  by  a  coating  of  yellow  wash. 

Brdbaume.  In  condusion  should  be  mentioned  as  an  unique  speci- 
men of  Norman  painting^  in  a  perfect  state,  a  small  window  on  the 
north  side  of  the  chancel  of  Braboume  church  in  Kent,  the  glass  of 
which  remains  in  perfect  condition.  This  is  believed  to  be  tne  only 
perfect  window  remaining  in  England  of  the  Norman  period ;  and  in 
Normandy  there  is  also  but  one  perfect  relic  of  the  glass  of  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  centuries. 


1  Stu80x  Areh€BoU)gicalJourtuiL  *  Rer.    £.    C.    Mackenzie    Walcot*! 

3  Arehaolopieal  Journal,  xx,  168.  Battle  Abbey ^  p.  77  ;  Journal  Brit,  Arch, 

*  8uuex  Archttotogical  Journal,   xiz,  Amoc.  ii,  147-165. 

180.  ^  JSeclmoloffUt,  xii,  284. 
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NOTES    ON    AN    EFFIGY    ATTRIBUTED     TO    EICHABD 
WELLESBOBNE  DE  MONTFORT,   AND  OTHER  SEPUL- 
CHRAL     MEMORIALS     IN     HUOHENDEN     CHURCH, 
•    BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

BY  ALBERT  HARTSHORNE. 

After  the  decisive  victory  at   Evesham  in  1265,  in 

which  Simon  de  Montfort,  with  his  eldest  son  Henry, 

was    slain,   his    widow    Alianora,    second    daughter    of 

King  John  and  Isabella  of  Angoul6me,  with  her  only 

daughter  Alianora,  retired  to  a  monastery  at  Montargis. 

His  second  son,  Simon,  after  holding  out  for  a  time  in 

Kenilworth  Castle,  and  being  excepted  from  taking  any 

benefit  under  the  Dictum  de  Kenihvarth,  fled  finally  to 

the  Continent,  and  we  hear  of  him  in  1270  as  taking  part 

in  the  murder  of  Henry,  eldest  son  of  Richard,  king  of 

the  Romans,  at  Viterbo.     He  was  Count  of  Bigorre  in 

France,  where  he  founded  a  family  bearing  his  patrimonial 

name.     Almeric,  the  third  son  (Dugdale  calls  him  the 

fourth),  was  first  a  priest  in  York ;  he   embraced   the 

military  profession  abroad,  became  a  knight,  and  died 

shortly  after  1283.     Guy,  the  fourth  son,  (whom  Dugdale 

calls  the  third)  was  taken  prisoner  at  Evesham,  and  Sler- 

wards  escaped  into  Italy,  where  he  joined  his  brother 

Simon  in  the  murder  of  his  first  cousin  above  mentioned. 

''  For  acarcely  mass  was  done 
When  Leicester's  offspring,  Guy  and  Simon  fierce, 
Pierced  his  young  heart  with  unrelenting  swords." 

He  was  Count  of  Anglezia  and  progenitor  of  the  Montforts 
of  Tuscany.  Of  the  fifth  son,  Richard,  Dugdale  makes 
no  mention ;  and  Brooke,  in  his  Catalogue  of  Nobility , 
says  that  Edward  and  Richard,  sons  of  Simon  de  Montfort, 
died  young,  a  statement  which  has  not  been  corrected  by 
Vincent  on  Brooke. 

In  Nichols'  History  of  Leicester,^  is  the  following  deed, 
quoted  as  from  Vincent's  MSS.,  p.  40  b: 

(1)  Vol.  i.,  part  ii,  appendix,  p.-  39,  Charters  and  Grants  of  the  early  Earls  of 
Imoob^t,  paruffraph  15. 

VOL.  XXXIV.  2  O 
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"  Sciant  presentes  et  futuri  quod  Ego  Wellysbome  filius 
comes  Symonis  de  Monteforte  unus  miorum  domina  Alia- 
nora  filia  Johannis  Regis  Angliae  dedi  concessi  et  hac 
present!  carta  mea  et  concessione  Marise  ux  mei  Ricardo 
de  la  Rosehulles,  unum  messuagiuin  cum  gardino  et  cum 
tilag'  et  cum  aliis  pertin.  supra  Kingshull  in  parochia  de 
Hugenden.  Hiis  testibus,  Symone  de  Hugenden,  Galfrido 
Tykfer,  Ricardo  Tere,  WiUielmo  Brand  et  aliia" 

There  are  two  seals  appended  to  this  dociunent.  The 
one  represents  a  man  m  coif,  hauberk  and  gambeson, 
holding  a  banner  of  St.  George  in  his  right  hand,  armed 
with  a  sword  suspended  in  front,  and  carrying  a  shield  on 
his  left  arm,  slung  by  a  gigue,  and  charged  with  a  lion 
rampant,  double  queued,  and  holding  a  chud  in  its  mouth. 
On  either  side  of  the  figure,  on  a  lozengy  ground,  is  a  fleur- 
de-lis.     The  legend  runs  :  +  s  wellisbvrne  •  bellator  • 

FIL  •  SIMONIS  •  de  •  monteforte. 

The  other  seal  exhibits  a  shield  within  a  cusped  circle, 
sub-cusped  at  the  sides,  hanging  from  a  bough  of  a  tree 
and  charged  with  the  lion  rampant,  double  queued,  holding 
a  child  in  its  mouth,  with  the  legend :  wellesbvrne  • 
DE  •  la  •  MONTEFORTE.  The  reverse  is  a  secretum  repre- 
senting a  shield  within  a  cusped  circle,  and  charged  with 
a  griflBn  segreant,  a  chief  chequy. 

At  paragraph  16  of  Nichols,  as  above,  the  following 
deed  is  quoted  : — 

"  Ricardus  Dominus  de  Wellesbume,  miles,  nuper  de 
vilU  de  Wellesbume  Monteforte,  in  com'  Warwyke  Dat' 
apud  Wellesburne  in  com'  War',  anno  1  Edw.  II. 

To  this  deed  is  attached  a  seal  containing  a  shield 
displaying  a  griffin  segreant,  a  chief  chequy,  over  all  a 
bendlet  dexter,  with  the  legend,  s.  ricardi  de  welles- 
bvrne militis.  All  these  seals  are  engraved  in  Nichols, 
(Plate  xii,  figs.  4,  5,  and  6). 

There  is  no  notice  of  Richard  de  Montfort  in  any  of  the 
Calendars  of  Inquisitions  or  Patent  Rolls,  but  there  is 
mention  in  a  Close  Roll  of  49  Henry  III.  (1264),  of  a 
grant  by  the  king  to  Richard  de  Montfort,  son  of  Simon, 
Earl  of  Leicester,  of  fifteen  head  of  deer  in  Sherwood 
Forest  to  stock  his  park,  where  is  not  mentioned. 

The  following  entry  appears  in  one  of  the  old  parish 
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registers  of  Hughenden:  "Memorandum,  Nov.  1690,  y* 
in  the  Isle  of  the  Chancel  of  Hitchenden  Church  was  a 
hrass  Inscription  taken  off  one  of  the  tombstones,  which 
certified  y*  two  children  of  Richard  Wellesbourne  of 
Kingshall  were  buried  there  above  three  hundred  years 
agoe,  whose  names  were  formerly  Montforts  as  ye  Inscrip- 
tion specitieth.  The  brass  was  stolen  away  in  October, 
1690.     Witness  my  hande,  John  Jenkins,  Vicar." 

A  copy  of  Vincent's  deed  in  Cotton  MSS.,^  has  the 
following  note,  signed  "  W.  Camden  Clar." 

'•'It  is  thought  to  be  a  forged  deed  by  reason  of  the 
false  Latin,  the  character  new  and  the  style  absurd  both 
in  deed  and  seal." 

Camden  was  no  doubt  the  earliest  writer  on  heraldry 
whose  works  are  of  real  value,  but  whatever  force  his 
remarks  may  have  as  regards  the  wording  of  this 
document,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  compared 
the  heraldry  of  the  seals  with  that  on  the  eflfigy  in  the 
church.  Since  the  genuineness  of  this  remarkable  figure 
is  unquestionable,  the  joint  evidence  thus  afforded  must 
have  due  consideration,  and  in  regard  to  Camden's  scruples, 
the  remarks  of  Langley,  in  his  History  of  Desborough 
Hundred,  himself  no  mean  authority,  are  not  without 
significance.  He  says  :  "No  one  would  forge  a  grant 
from  persons  who  did  not  possess  the  property  granted  ; 
it  at  least  shows  that  a  son  of  Simon  de  Montfort  and 
his  wife  Mary  possessed  lands  in  this  parish,  and  it  is  re- 
markable that  true  seals  were  annexed  to  the  deed." 

Making  allowance  for  the  inferior  work  of  Nichols' 
engravings  there  is  certainly  nothing  in  the  style  of  the 
se^  which  is  not  of  the  period  to  which  they  pretend  to 
belong.  The  only  differences  in  the  armorial  bearings 
are  that  the  griffin  on  the  surcoat  of  the  effigy  holds  a 
child  in  its  paws  which  that  of  the  secretum  does  not,  and 
the  lion  rampant  with  a  child  in  its  mouth  on  the  shield 


^  Nic.  Charles  Collectanea  genealogioa  e      appears  to  be  inaccurate.    The  copy  by 
cartis  et  registris    cum  sigill,   delmeat,       Nicholas  Charles   varies  slightly  in  the 


Julius  C  vii,  Plut.  jLviii,  D.  fol.  141.  orthography,  but  At*  drawings  of  the  seals 

We  have  not  been  able  to  find  the  deed  appear  to  have  been  exactly  followed  by 

quoted  by  Nichols  among  Vincent's  MSS.  Nichols*  engraver, 
at  the  College  of  Arms;   the  reference 
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of  the  effigy  is  contained  within  an  orle  of  crosses,  trefflees 
titchees,  which  does  not  appear  upon  either  of  the  seals. 
The  effigy  being  of  course  of  a  later  date  than  the  deed, 
these  charges  may  have  been  subsequently  assumed.  It 
is  not  so  easy  to  explain  the  non-appearance  of  the  child 
in  the  griffin's  paws  in  the  seal  to  the  deed  dated  1 
Edward  II.  The  authenticity  of  this  seal  has,  however, 
never  been  questioned,  and  it  will  be  shown  that  this 
singular  addition  occurs  in  every  sculptured  example  of 
this  coat  exhibited  on  and  about  the  eflSgies  in  the  cnurch. 
It  woidd  seem  that  Langley  cannot  have  compared  the 
"  true  seals  "  with  the  effigy,  because  he  says  it  represents 
Heniy  de  Montfort,  a  Knight  Templar,  which  he  was  not, 
and  who  certainly  belonged  to  the  family  of  the  Montforts 
of  Beaudesert  who  bore  arms  Bendy  of  ten  or  and  az. 
With  some  inconsistency  he  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
posterity  of  Richard,  son  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  are  said  to 
lave  assumed  the  name  of  Wellesbome,  and  to  have 
ived  at  Wreck  Hall  in  Hughenden. 

Stothard  says  that  Richard,  fifth  and  youngest  son  of 
Simon  de  Montfort,  did  not  fly  the  country  after  the  battle 
of  Evesham,  but  retired  to  Hughenden  and  assumed  the 
name  of  Wellesbome.  He  confidently  appropriates  the 
effigy  to  this  personage,  and  adds  that  the  faulty  Latin  of 
Vincent's  deed  is  "perhaps  no  proof  of  its  being  fictitious." 

lipscombe  gets  over  the  difficulty  of  the  number  of 
Simon  de  Montfort's  sons  by  considermg  that  Almeric  and 
Richard  were  the  same  person ;  and  we  accordingly  find 
that  Almeric  was  banished  after  the  battle  of  Evesham, 
that  he  returned  to  England,  probably  after,  having  been 
to  the  Holy  Land — for  which  there  is  not  the  slightest 
evidence — and  assuming  the  name  and  arms  of  Welles- 
bome, Uved  at  Hughenden. 

Dugdale  implies  that  Almeric  died  in  Italy ;  and  the 
one  point  in  favour  of  his  claim  to  be  the  founder  of  the 
family  which  continued  at  Hughenden  imtil  the  time  of 
Henry  VI,  is  the  peculiarity  of  the  armorial  bearings,  the 
child  in  the  lion's  mouth.  This  has  a  certain  foreign 
appearance,  calling  to  mind  the  arms  of  the  Visconti  of 
Milan — a  serpent  with  a  female  child  in  its  mouth — so 
admirably  exemplified  in  the  fine  equestrian  statue  of 
Bernabo  Visconti,  in  the  church  of  St.  Giovamu  in  Conca, 
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in  Milan,  who  died  in  1385 ;  this  resemblance,  however, 
may  well  be  fortuitous. 

Now,  supposing  for  a  moment  that  the  deed  is  fictitious, 
we  still  have  the  Close  Boll  entry,  showing  not  only  that 
Simon  de  Montfort  had  a  son  Richard,  whose  existence 
Dugdale  ignores,  but  that  he  was  in  favour  with  the  king 
at  a  time  when  his  father  and  brothers  were  in  open  war 
against  the  crown,  for  the  year  before  the  battle  of  Eve- 
sham fifteen  head  of  deer  were  granted  to  him  from  a 
royal  forest.  Whether  he  at  once  settled  quietly  at 
Hughenden,  or  was  one  of  the  120  knights — the  cinice 
signati — who  received  the  cross  at  the  hands  of  Ottoboni 
at  Northampton  in  1268,  with  the  view  of  accompanying 
Prince  Edward  to  the  Holy  Land,  in  1270,  it  is  needless 
to  speculate  much.  The  cross-legged  attitude  of  the 
eflSgy  is  of  course  of  itself  no  proof  of  such  a  voyage 
having  been  taken,  but  the  intention  may  possibly  be 
thus  signified,  and  the  addition  of  the  crescent,  thrice 
repeated  at  the  feet,  has  appeared  to  certain  authors  to 
lend  some  colour  to  the  belief. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  put  faith  in  the  deed  and 
seals,  we  have  to  consider  why  the  grantor  used  a  sex^retum 
with  the  arms  of  Wellesburne.  Langley  thinks  that  the 
subject  of  the  efl&gy  took  the  name  and  arms  of  Welles- 
borne,  from  a  place  in  Warwickshire  belonging  to  the 
Montforts  of  Beldesert,  called  by  Dugdale  "  Wdlesbome 
Montfort."  This  is  reasonable  enough  as  far  as  it  goe^, 
and  is  corroborated  by  the  heraldry  of  the  eflBgy,  but  3iere 
does  not  appear  to  be  the  same,  confirmatory  evidence  to 
support  him  in  his  conjecture  that  Richard  de  Montfort 
married  a  Bishopsden,  of  which  fitmUy  one  of  the  coats 
was,  Bendy  of  six  arg.  and  sa.  a  canton  erm. — for  it  will 
be  noticed  that  Bendy  of  ten,  a  canton,  occurs  only  upon 
the  scabbard  of  the  sword,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  the 
arms  of  the  wife  would  be  placed  in  such  a  minor  position. 

Again,  we  may  utterly  ignore  both  the  deed  and  the 
secretum,  and  we  still  have  the  authentic  evidence  of  the 
eflSgy,  which  exhibits  on  the  surcote  the  arms  of  Welles- 
borne.  The  not  unreasonable  inference  to  be  drawn  from 
this  is,  that  Richard  de  Montfort  married  a  Wellesbome 
heiress,  who  brought  him  lands  there  and  probably  the 
property  in  Hughenden.     As  regards  this  property  we 
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may  for  the  moment  recall  the  wording  of  the  deed, 
where  the  consent  of  the  wife  was  thought  necessary. 

It  will  be  further  shown  that  the  coat  of  Bishopsden 
occurs  only  upon  minor  shields  in  connection  with  the 
effigies  in  the  church,  while  the  arms  of  Montfort  of 
Beldesert  are  quartered  with  those  of  Wellesborne  upon 
the  principal  shield  of  an  effigy  of  an  early  period,  pro- 
bably of  Richard's  son  ;  upon  the  jupon  of  a  later  effigy, 
and  upon  the  shield  of  a  %ure  of  a  still  more  recent  date. 

Juliana,  a  daughter  of  Henry  de  Montfort  of  Beldesert, 
(also  called  Peter,)  was  married  to  William  de  Bishopsden, 
who  was  enfeoffed  by  Henry  with  lands  in  Wellesborne ; 
it  is  an  open  question  whether  Richard's  wife  was  not  also 
a  daughter  of  Henry  de  Montfort,  and  thus  possessed  of 
property  in  Wellesborne  and  elsewhere.  It  is  not  easy 
otherwise  to  account  for  the  appearance  of  the  Beldesert 
Montfort  coat  in  so  conspicuous  a  manner  on  the  later 
effigies,  for  it  represents  quite  a  different  family.  Against 
this  theory  it  may  be  urged  that  the  Beldesert  Montfort 
coat  does  not  appear  at  all  on  the  effigy  of  Richard,  where 
it  might  be  expected.  The  date  of  the  figure  would  partly 
account  for  this  omission,  marshalling  by  quartering  being 
then  quite  in  its  infancy,  and  the  arms  of  Wellesborne 
alone  would  have  the  preference  as  representing  the 
property. 

As  regards  the  differences  exhibited  in  the  heraldry  of 
the  effigies,  taking  the  deed  of  1  Edward  II,  quoted  by 
Nichols,  we  find  on  the  seal  the  coat  of  Wellesborne 
without  the  chUd,  and  differenced  with  a  bendlet  dexter, 
like  that  of  Henry  of  Lancaster  (the  arms  of  England 
differenced  in  the  same  way).  On  applying  this  to  the 
effigy,  which  probably  represents  this  second  Richard,  we 
find  a  quartered  shield  exhibiting — 1,  Montfort  (much 
defaced) ;  2,  Montfort  of  Beldesert ;  3,  defaced  ;  4,  Welles- 
borne without  the  bendlet.  On  the  effigy  of  the  end  of 
the  fourteenth  century  we  have  Wellesborne  without  the 
bendlet,  and  Wellesborne  without  the  chief ;  coming  later 
still,  an  effigy  apparently  of  the  time  of  Henry  V,  exhibits 
a  quartered  shield  of  Montfort  with  the  child,  Montfort  of 
Beldesert,  and  Wellesborne,  differenced  with  an  inescut- 
cheon;  lastly  an  effigy  of  the  time  of  Henry  VI  presents  a 
shield  with  the  arms  of  Wellesborne,  differenced  with  a 
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bendlet,  which  is  again  diflFerenced  with  three  crosses, 
patties  fitch^es/  As  regards  the  differences  of  the  Mont- 
fort  coat,  the  orle  of  crosses  treffl^es  fitch^es  appears  only 
on  the  shield  of  the  earliest  eflSgy.  The  lion  of  Montfort 
is  invariably  shown  with  the  child  in  its  mouth,  and  the 
child  in  the  Wellesbome  griflfin's  paws  is  similarly  a  con- 
stant feature.  The  crescent  occurring  upon  the  slabs  of 
three  of  these  eflBgies  is  very  noticeable.  It  was  no  doubt 
originally  assumed  as  a  badge  with  some  significant 
allusion. 

Thus,  we  have  at  Hughenden,  in  addition  to  the  histor- 
ical points  which  are  involved,  a  most  interesting  display 
of  heraldry,  heraldic  differences  and  devices ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  no  five  eflBgies  in  any  parish  church  in  the 
kingdom  exhibit  such  vfiJuable  illustrations  of  cadency. 
Since  these  authentic  memorials  have  suffered  not  a  little 
from  the  inaccurate  descriptions  of  historians,  and  the 
careless  work  of  engravers ;  and,  as  Weever  says,  "  such 
is  the  despight  not  so  much  of  time,  as  of  malevolent 
people,  to  all  antiquities,  especially  of  this  kind,"  ^  it  may 
be  well  to  place  on  record  the  irJbrmation  wUch  is  stiU 
afforded,  both  as  regards  the  heraldry  and  the  costume  of 
the  figures. 

These  sepulchral  monuments  appear  to  have  remained 

undisturbed  until  1818,  when  they  were  "cleaned"  and 

placed  much  in  the  positions  they  now  occupy  by  the  late 

Mr.  N  orris. 

**  What  call  unknown,  what  charms  presume, 
To  break  the  quiet  of  the  tomb  ? 
Who  is  he  with  voice  unblessed, 
That  calls  me  £rom  the  bed  of  rest  ? 

Taking  them  in  chronological  order,  No.  I  is  the  efligy 
attributed  to  Richard  Wellesborne  de  Montfort.  It  lay, 
in  the  time  of  Langley,  under  an  arched  recess  in  the 
north  wall  of  the  chapel.  Mr.  Norris  placed  it  on  a  new 
tomb  in  the  midst  of  the  chapel,  where  it  now  remains. 

The  figure  represents  a  man  in  the  usual  military 
costume  of  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  viz.:  in  a  coif, 

^  One  of  eight  Bhields  of  arms,  painted  with  three  crosses  patt^  fitch^es,  which 

oq  paper  and  fixed  on  the  cap  of  a  shaft  are  each  again  differenced  with  an  ermine 

supporting  the  arcade  that  divides  the  spot.     These  shields  were  apparently  put 

chapel  from  the  chancel,  exhibits  the  coat  up  by  Mr.  Norris. 
of  Wellesbome  with  the  dexter  bendlet  *  Ancient  Funeral  Montmtents,  p.  661. 
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hauberk  and  chausses  of  mail,  a  ffambeson,  and  a  surcote, 
confined  at  the  waist  by  a  cingiuum.  On  the  forehead, 
the  coif  is  arranged  in  a  most  unusual  way.  An  oblong 
opening  is  shown  over  the  temples,  closed  on  the  right 
side  by  a  lace  threaded  at  intervals  through  a  band  of 
mail  of  two  rows,  with  the  links  set  in  the  same  direction, 
like  the  mail  on  the  e&gy  of  Peter,  Earl  of  Richmond,  in 
the  church  of  AquabeUa,  in  Savoy,  who  died  in  1267. 
The  lower  edge  of  the  linmg  of  the  coif  is  shown,  and  the 
object  of  this  contrivance  was  to  enable  the  wearer  to  put 
on  the  coif  when  he  chose.  The  lace  being  xmfastened, 
this  hood  would  fall  backwards  upon  the  shoulders,  in  the 
same  manner  as  we  see  it  represented  in  the  eflSgy  of  a 
De  Ros,  in  the  Temple  Church;  in  that  of  Brian  Fitz  Alan, 
at  Bedale,  and  in  the  eflSgy  of  Robert,  son  of  St.  Louis, 
formerly  in  the  church  of  the  Jacobins,  at  Paris.  This 
arrangement  answered  the  same  purpose  as  that  shown  in 
a  different  manner  in  a  knightly  figure  at  Pershore. 

In  this  opening  is  shown  the  cervelifere  or  scull  cap  of 
iron.  Joinville  in  his  Memoirs,  speaking  of  St.  Louis,  says, 
*'  he  raised  the  helmet  from  his  head,  on  which  I  gave 
him  my  chapelle  de  fer,  which  was  much  lighter."^  The 
gambeson,  here  represented  in  the  usual  manner,  calls  for 
no  special  remark ;  it  was  a  hot  substantial  garment, 
padded  with  cotton  or  tow,  and  qtdlted,  as  in  this  example, 
in  parallel  lines.  The  knight  wears  a  ponderous  broad- 
bladed  sword  with  seven  shields  on  the  scabbard,  viz  : — 
1,  defaced ;  2,  bendy  of  ten,  a  canton,  Bishopsden ;  3,  a 
chevron,  Stafford  (?) ;  4,  a  cross,  Bigod,  Earl  of  Norfolk  if?) ; 
5,  chequy,  Warrenne  (?) ;  6,  quarterly,  Mandeville,  Earl 
of  Essex  (?) ;  7,  a  pale,  Grantmesnil  (?).  In  his  right 
hahd  he  grasps  a  dagger,  slung  from  the  cingulum  by  a 
thin  cord.  Tbe  figure  is  considered  by  Meyrick  to  exhibit 
the  earliest  example  of  a  dagger  worn  with  the  sword. 
He  puts  the  date  as  about  1275. 

In  the  Statutes  of  William  the  Lion,  King  of  Scotland, 
(1165 — 1214)  a  knight  is  thus  spoken  of: — "  Habeat 
equxun,  habergeon,  capitium  6  ferro,  ensem  et  cutellum, 
qui  dicitur  dagger.'  Again,  St.  Gelais,  in  his  Viridario 
HonoiiSy  says,  "  ^  son  cost^  chascun  la  coiu+e  dague,'' 


*  Mefprich*9  Ancient  ArmouTt  v.  i,  p.  102. 
*  Meprickf  v.  1,  p.  189. 
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and,  with  regard  to  the  sword,  "  k  leur  cost^    Tesp^e 
longue  et  large."* 

On  the  dexter  side  of  the  head  of  the  effigy  is  a  coat, 
bendy  of  ten,  a  chief,  Betun  (?).  -  The  principal  shield  is 
of  large  size,  as  in  all  early  effigies,  and  is  charged  with 
the  following  arms : — Within  an  orle  of  crosses  treffl^es 
fitches,  a  lion  rampant  double  queued,  preying  on  a  child. 
Three  crescents  are  sculptured  on  a  block  at  the  feet. 
The  effigy  is  executed  in  a  light  red  stone,  and  represents 
a  powerml  and  life-like  figure.  There  is  no  departure 
from  the  usual  manner  of  representing  the  deceased  at 
this  period,  but  there  is  an  amount  of  repose  and  vigour 
about  the  statue  which  is  extremely  striking,  and  we  may 
justly  admire  the  dignity  which  it  presents. 

No.  II  represents  a  figure  in  low  relief,  carved  in 
Purbeck  marble  upon  a  greatly  disintegrated  slab,  narrow- 
ing to  the  feet,  and  probably  originally  placed  level  with 
the  pavement  as  the  lid  of  a  coffin.  It  is  now  placed 
upon  a  low  modem  tomb  in  the  arched  recess  from  which 
the  effigy  No.  I  was  ejected  by  Mr.  Norris. 

A  man  is  here  shown  in  a  plain  coif  and  chausses,  and 
a  "  cote  gamboiside."  Meyrick  tells  us'  that  these  gam- 
boised  coats  were  made  more  ornamental  than  ordinary 
gambesons,  and  this  m  confirmed  by  the  present  example 
which  has  a  collar  ornamented  with  roundels,  similar 
decorations  occurring  on  the  lower  edge  of  the  skirt.  It 
is  perhaps  a  unique  instance  of  the  representation  of 
sucn  a  garment  on  a  military  effigy.  Upon  the  body  is  a 
large  shield  covering  the  arms  of  the  figure  and  exhibiting 
the  coats  of  Montfort  with  the  child,  Montfort  of  Beldesert, 
and  WelUesbome  ;  the  third  quarter  was  entirely  defaced 
in  Langley's  time  (before  1798).  The  knight  holds  up 
in  his  right  hand  a  naked  sword  and  in  his  left  a  stafi 
with  a  cross  on  the  top.  In  front  of  the  right  Jeg  is  a 
second  sword,  not  suspended  in  any  way,  and  piercing 
the  neck  of  a  mutilated  lion.  Lipscombe  compares  this 
beast  to  an  owl,  and  his  engraver  has  turned  it  into 
a  cherub.  On  the  slab,  at  the  dexter  side  of  the 
face,  are  two  small  shields,  one  charged  with  a  chevron, 

*  Vol.  i,  p.  139.  say  whether  these  charges  or  i>alea  are 

'The   bends   being  only  just  out  of      intended, 
the  vertical  direction  it  is  impossible  to  '  Vol.  i,  p.  139. 

VOL,   XXXIV  2    P 
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the  other  showing  bendy.  On  the  sinister  side  are  two 
similar  shields,  the  one  with  a  cross,  the  other  with  a 
saltire.  On  the  breast  is  a  heart,  and  close  by  it  a  small 
shield  entirely  defaced. 

No.  Ill  is  an  eflfigy  in  the  well  known  military  costume 
of  the  time  of  the  Black  Prince,  consisting  of  a  bascinet, 
camail,  and  jupon,  a  skirt  of  mail  and  the  usual  defenses 
of  plate  for  the  arms  and  legs,  the  latter  resting  upon  a 
lion  with  a  shield  on  its  chest,  charged  with  the  arms  of 
Wellesborne.     The  original  fore -arms  and  gauntlets  had 
been  broken  away  before  the  time  oi  Langley  and  rudely 
re-carved,  partly  out  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  body. 
On  the  jupon,  below  the  waist,  are  the  arms  of  Montfort 
of  Beldesert,  Wellesborne  without  the  chief,  and  Montfort 
with  the  child.     On  the  breast  below  the  camail  is  a  heart. 
The  head  reposes    upon    two   couchant   griffins,   much 
mutilated,  and  each  holding  a  child  witliin  its  outstretched 
paws.     On  the  slab  at  either  side  of  the  camail  are  shields 
bearing  the  arms  of  Montfort  with  the  child.     Opposite 
the  waist  on  the  dexter  side  is  a  shield  with  bendy  of  four, 
a  canton  sinister,  and  on  the  other  side  bendy  of  six. 
Opposite  the  legs,  on  the  dexter  and 
sinister  sides  are  very  peculiar  cres- 
cents containing  lions'  faces.  Opposite 
the  heels,  on  snields,  are  the  arms  of 
Wellesborne,  on  the  dexter  side  and 
on  the  sinister,  the  same  bearing  with- 
out the  chief.     The  effigy  is  carved  in 
limestone,  and  now  lies  on  the  sill  of 
the  east  window  of  the  chapel. 

No.  IV  is  the  effigy  of  a  man  of  the 

time  of  Henry  VI.     This  represents  a 

bare-headed    figure   wearing  a  close 

Quarter  PuU  Size.        garment  with  a  collar,  and  skirts  in 

vertical  folds.     It  is   much  abraded  and   no  armour  is 

visible.     He  holds  up  a  sword  in  his  right  hand  and  on 

his  breast  is  a  shield  quartering  : — I,  Montfort  with  the 

child ;  2  and  3,  Montfort  of  Beldesert ;  4,  Wellesborne. 

Above  the  head  on  the  slab  are  two  shields  with  the 

charges  entirely  defaced  and  between  them  a  crescent. 

The  feet  are  clear  of  a  greyhound  courant.      It  is  carved 
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in  limestone,  and  is  now  reared  up  against  the  wall  on  the 
north  side  of  the  east  window  of  the  chapel. 

No.  V  represents  a  man  in  a  oostume  of  a  slightly  later 
date  than  No.  IV.  It  is  similarly  carved  in  limestone,  in 
low  relief,  and  formerly  lay  on  the  floor  of  the  chancel.  It 
is  now  placed  in  a  vertical  position  against  the  wall,  on 
the  south  side  of  the  east  window  of  the  chapel.  Here 
we  have  a  knight  wearing  a  helm  for  the  combat  ct 
Voutrancey  with  a  single  cleft,  and  perforations  for  breath- 
ing in  the  upper  part.  On  his  boay  he  has  a  shield  with 
the  coat  of  WeDesborne,  debruised  by  a  bendlet  dexter, 
charged  with  three  crosses,  patties  ntch^es.  He  wears 
tassets  reaching  to  the  middle  of  the  thighs  and  a  skirt 
of  ring  mail.  In  his  upraised  ri^ht  hand  he  carries 
a  mace  or  masud^  perhaps  the  only  instance  of  such 
a  weapon  occiuring  upon  a  monumental  eflBgy  in  this 
country.  It  reminds  us  of  the  martd  or  horseman's 
hammer,  borne  by  a  figure  of  an  earlier  period,  at 
Great  Malvern.  The  example  at  Huffhenden  is  no 
doubt  a  mace  for  the  tournament  of  which  the  herald  in 
Chaucer's  Knight^s  Tale  thus  speaks : 

''  God  speed  you  goth  and  lajeth  on  fast, 
With  swords  and  long  mases  fighten  your  fill."  ^ 

It  was  the  special  weapon  of  the  sergeant-at-arms,  and 
as  such  is  represented  in  an  incised  figure  now  in  the 
church  of  St.  Denis.  On  the  dexter  side  of  the  slab, 
which  is  6  ft.  3  in.  long,  2  ft.  1  in.  wide,  and  9  in.  thick, 
the  following  arms  are  sculptiured  upon  shields: — 1,  a 
saltire  and  a  cross,  patt6e  graidy ;  2.  a  cross  of  St.  George, 
and  an  inescutcheon ;  3,  on  a  chief  three  pellets;  4, 
Montfort  of  Beldesert;  5,  a  chevron,  between  three 
crosses  patties,  Berkeley  (?)  ;  6,  bendy  of  10,  a  chief 
chequy  ;  a  coat  of  Wellesboume  (?).  On  the  sinister  side 
are  these  coats : — 7  as  3,  8  as  2,  9  as  4,  10  as  1,  11  as  5. 
The  effigy  probably  represents  John  Wellesbome,  whose 
name  occurs  among  the  gentry  of  the  county  in  12  Henry 
VI.  (1433),  and  who  was  Member  for  Wycombe  in  several 
sessions  during  that  reign.  The  costume  is  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  time  of  Henry  VI. 

Upon  a  high  tomb,  in  an  arched  recess  in  the  south 

1  Edit.  1697. 
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wall  of  the  chapel,  is  a  ghastly  i-epresentation  of  a  full 
sized  corpse,  stretched  upon  a  winding  sheet  or  shroud, 
which  partly  envelops  it.  The  sternum  or  breast  bone  is 
hollowed  out  in  the  shape  of  "  a  mystic  oval,"  containing 
a  little  figure,  with  the  hands  elevated.  This  represente 
the  departed  soul,  and  may  be  compared  with  a  similar 
object  in  the  hands  of  a  Imight  of  the  fifteenth  century 
in  the  church  of  Minster,  Isle  of  Sheppey ;  *  On  the 
breast  are  eight  incised  crosses. 

The  figure  shows  considerable  power  of  sculpture  and 
knowledge  of  anatomy,  and  is  of  a  kind  not  unusually 
foimd  in  most  cathedral  churches.  Here,  as  elsewhere, 
the  foolish  legend  is  attached  that  the  deceased  en- 
deavoured to  fast  for  forty  days.  These  repulsive 
memorials  were  no  doubt  intended  to  convey  a  salutary 
lesson  to  the  hving,  and  are  striking  instances  of  the 
terrors  with  which  death  was  associated  in  the  minds  of 
our  forefathers.^  We  happily  live  in  a  more  rational  age, 
and  "  the  lively  picture  of  death  "  merely  appears  at  the 
present  day  as  a  strange  ensample  of  the  religious  teaching 
of  the  fifteenth  century. 

It  is  a  matter  for  congratulation  that  these  valuable 
memorials  of  an  ancient  family  are  now  under  the  en- 
lightened protection  of  the  noble  owner  of  Hughenden ; 
and  tliat,  in  this  instance  at  least,  we  cannot  say  with 
Weever : — ''  Alas  1  our  own  noble  monuments  and  pre- 
cyouses  antiquyties  wych  are  the  great  bewtie  of  our 
lande,  we  as  little  regarde  as  the  parynges  of  our  nayles." 


^  See  Archoioloffical  Journal^  vol.  vi,  p.  'A  aimilur  figure  at  Tewkeabury  had 

364.  lizards  and  other  reptiles  creeping  about 

the  body. 
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BY  BERTRAM  FULKE  HARTSHORNE,  3.  A. 

Few  persons  can  have  anticipated  that  the  wild  and  uninhabited 
plateau  of  Hissarlik  would  surrender  to  the  excavator  such  treasures  as 
are  now  exhibited  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  The  history  of 
Dr.  Schliemann's  discoveries  on  this  memorable  site  is  well  known  to 
all  archseologistSy  but  the  fruits  of  his  successful  labours  can  at  length 
be  fully  realized  and  appreciated.  The  collection  which  he  has  gene- 
rously brought  to  England  for  exhibition  fills  twenty  or  thirty  cases, 
and  consists  of  about  one-twentieth  part,  but  that  by  far  the  most 
important  portion  of  the  total  number  of  objects  brought  to  light. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  below  the  remains  of  the  Greek  city, 
Ilium  Novum,  the  strata  of  four  separate  cities  were  found  one  below 
the  other,  the  native  rock  bein^  only  reached  at  a  depth  of  fifty-two 
feet  from  the  surface.  The  earhest  of  these  cities  extends  upwards  for 
nineteen  feet,  thus  occupying  in  the  series  of  the  strata  the  space  lying 
between  the  depths  of  thirty-three  feet  and  fifty-two  feet  from  the 
thepresent  surface  soil. 

The  principal  dbjects  discovered  in  this  stratum  consist  of  highly 
glazed  black  vases  with  ^two  vertical  tubular  holes  for  suspension, 
funeral  urns  of  black  clay,  brooches  of  bronze  or  silver,  indented  flint 
knives,  spindle  whorls  of  clay  with  or  without  incised  ornaments, 
needles  of  bone  and  ivory,  whetstones,  stone  hammers  and  axes,  hand- 
mill  stones,  black  and  highly  glazed  hand-made  pottery,  with  incised 
ornamental  patterns  filled  in  with  white  day,  and  a  glazed  red  goblet 
with  one  handle,  closely  resembling  the  Mycensean  goblets.  AU  these 
remains  afford  evidence  of  a  very  early,  but  not  of  uie  rudest,  stage  of 
civilization.  They  are,  indeed,  the  relics  of  the  city,  which,  according 
to  the  tradition  preserved  by  Homer,  underwent  destruction  at  the 
hands  of  Herakles  himself. 

''Oc  voTB  Sfivp   iXOwv  €V€)^  ivvtop  Aao/i4Sovroc 
''E^  oifg  (fvv  vrfval  Kal  dv^paai  Travporipoimv 
'IXtov  €^aAa9ra^e  ttoXcv^  yripwo^  ^  ayviag 

H.  V,  642. 

"  With  but  six  ships,  and  with  a  scanty  band, 
The  horses  by  Jjaomedon  withheld 
Avenging,  he  o'erthrew  this  city,  Troy, 
And  made  her  streets  a  desert. 

Lard  Derby's  Translatum, 

The  next  succeeding  city,  which  Dr.  Schliemann  identified  with 
the  l^y  of  Homer,  reaches  upwards,  from  the  depth  of  thirty-three 
feet  to  the  depth  of  twenty-three  feet.     The  discoveries  made  in  this 
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stratum  probably  attract  the  most  general  interest.  They  may  at  onoe 
be  readily  distinffuished,  owing  to  the  simple  and  convenient  method 
of  classification  which  has  been  adopted,  whereby  each  individual  object 
in  the  entire  collection  is  marked  with  a  printed  label,  shewing  the 
depth  at  which  it  was  found.  In  this,  city,  Hie  second  from  the 
bottom  and  the  fourth  from  the  top,  was  brought  to  light  that  which 
Dr.  Schliemann  called  the  ''  Treasure  of  Priam,"  and  which  is  here 
designated  the  *'  Trojan  Treasure."  It  has  already  been  rendered 
familiar  to  English  readers  by  the  excellent  illustrations  given  in  his 
well  known  work  **  Troy  and  its  Remains,"  and  it  now  forms  the  contents 
of  two  large  glass  cases.  Most  conspicuous  among  the  numerous 
golden  ornaments  are  the  two  diadems,  severally  identified  by  Mr. 
Gladstone,  with  the  rrX^KTrj  avaSftr/xii  such  as  Homer  describes 
Andromache  to  have  worn.  Either  of  them  may  possibly  be  the  very 
one  which  she  tore  from  her  head  in  her  grief  at  the  death  of  Hector. 

T^Xe  8*  airo  KparoQ  jSaXc  Sifffiara  (TiyaXotwa^ 
''AfiTTUKa  icciCjOv^aXoi/  re  i8l  vXtKTriv  avaSc(r/ii|V 
KpriBtfxvov  9  o  pa  01  ^Kt  yj^vairi  ^Af^poSirti, 

11.  xxii,  470. 

"  Far  off  were  iiung  th'  adornments  of  her  head; 
The  net,  the  iillet,  and  the  woven  bands  ; 
The  nuptial  veil  by  golden  Venus  giv'n." 

L<frd  Derby's  Translation. 

They  appear  bright  and  perfect  as  if  newly  made,  whilst  the  inge- 
nuity and  regular  workmanship  shewn  in  their  oonstruction,  at  once 
gives  them  a  nigh  artistic  value.  The  larger  one  of  the  two  consists  of 
sixty-one  small  chains,  foimed  by  leaves  of  repouss^  work,  and  evidently 
originally  suspended  from  a  flat  golden  band  or  o/uirv^,  which  would 
have  encircled  the  head  of  the  wearer.  Seven  of  these  chains,  at  either 
extremity  of  the  band,  are  about  ten  inches  in  lenfi;th.  They  would 
probably  have  fallen  over  the  sides  of  the  head,  whilst  the  remainder 
formed  a  sort  of  fringe,  four  inches  long,  over  the  forehead.  At  the 
bottom  of  every  cham  hangs  a  peculiarly  shaped  flat  piece  of  gold, 
stamped  with  a  line  down  the  centre  and  two  dots  on  either  side, 
fornung,  as  Dr.  Schliemann  thinks,  an  unmistakeable  representation 
of  the  rXavKwiriq  'AOfivri, 

In  the  other  diadem  the  corresponding  pendants  of  the  chains  are 
differently  ornamented,  but  it  is  possible  to  observe  in  them  a  conven- 
tional configuration  of  the  human  form. 

The  beautiful  golden  cup  with  two  handles  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
and  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  Trojan  Treasure.  Its  intriuEio 
value  is  also  consideraole,  as  may  be  inferred  from  its  weight,  one 
pound  and  six  ounces.  Until  quite  recently.  Dr.  Schliemann  was  of 
opinion  that  it  had  been  cast  in  a  mould.  It  now  appears,  however, 
that  this  is  not  the  case,  for  it  has  been  discovered  that  the  body  of 
the  cup  is  composed  of  two  separate  plates  of  gold  welded  together  by 
the  hammer,  cr^up^Xarov.  In  this  respect  it  answers  to  the  description 
of  the  cup  or  dish  given  by  Achilles,  for  the  fifth  prize  in  the  games 
celebrated  after  the  funeral  rites  of  Patrodus : — 
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nifiTfttfi'  o/iffOcrov  ^iciAiyv  avvpwrov  iOtiKiv, 

II.  xxiii,  270. 

'<  For  Ihe  fifth,  a  vase 
With  double  cup,  untouched  by  fire,  he  gave." 

Lard  Derby's  Translation. 

There  can  be  nt>  doubt  that  it  is,  as  Dr.  Schliemann  says,  the 
Homeric  Siirac  a/i^cicvircXXov,  and  that  the  meaning  of  these  words  is 
not,  as  was  formerly  supposed,  a  double  cup  with  a  common  bottom  in 
the  centre,  but  a  cup,  with  a  handle  on  either  side,  an  interpretation 
supported  by  the  analogy  of  the  word  a/i^i^o/ocvc^  ai^cl  more  consonant 
with  the  idea  implied  by  the  word  a/ii^c.  It  is  suggested  that  the 
mouth  at  one  end,  being  lareer  than  that  at  the  opposite  end,  may 
have  been  used  for  pouring  libations,  and  that  the  worshipper  after- 
wards drank  from  the  smafier  end,  as  when  Achilles  poured  c^  libation 
to  Zeus  from  the  cup  which  he  treasured  up  in  his  chest.  The  cUp  is 
not,  however,  here  called  a^tf^iKvireWov  ;  none  ever  drank  from  it 
save  Achilles  himself,  and  he  poured  libations  from  it  to  Zeus  alone. 

tvOa  Si  01  Scirac  B(TKt  rcruyju^vov,  ovSi  rcc  aXXoc 
OvT  avOfMov  irivi(TKfv  air  avrov  ai0oira  olvov 
OvT£  T£(f}  <nrhSs<rKi  Oiwv,  on  fArj  Aa  varpi 

II.  xvi,  227. 

"  There  lay  a  goblet,  ricliiy  chas'd,  whence  none 
But  he  alone,  might  drink  the  ruddy  wine, 
Nor  might  libations  thence  to  other  Gods 
Be  made,  pave  only  Jove. 

Lord  Derby's  Tra^islation^ 

A  passage  in  Yirgil  seems  fully  to  illustrate  the  use  of  a  cup  of  this 
nature : — 

"  Dixit,  et  in  mensam  laticum  libavit  honoreni 
Primaque,  libato,  summo  tenus  attigit  ore, 
Turn  Bitia)  dedit  increpitans  ;  ille  impiger  hausit 
Spumantem  pateram  et  pleno  8e  proluit  auro. 
Post  alii  proceres."  JEn.  i,  740. 

Here  Dido  iirst  poured  the  libation  and  then  drank  herself,  lianding 
the  cup  on  to  Bitias,  who  in  turn  passed  it  on  to  the  other  chiefs. 
The  two  handles  would  seem  to  be  necessitated  by  the  shape  of  the 
cup  itself,  and  they  would  be  convenient  for  the  purpose  of  sendiug  it 
round  at  the  banquet  from  one  person  to  another. 

Other  cups  of  pold  and  of  silver,  together  with  golden  bracelets  and 
earrings  and  an  immense  number  of  small  gold  jewels,  also  form  part  of 
the  Troian  treasure,  as  well  as  six  flat  blades  of  pure  silver,  which 
Dr.  Bchiiemann  thinks  are  most  probably  Homeric  talents ;  they  con- 
sist of  three  pairs,  differing  in  size,  the  largest  pair  weighing  about 
one  pound,  and  the  smallest  pair  about  one  ounce  less.  Their  several 
values  therefore  would  not  have  been  uniform.  Irrespective  of  the 
Trojan  treasure,  the  principal  relics  of  the  Homeric  Ilium  were 
numerous  hand-made  vases  and  wheel-made  dishes,  many  of  the 
former  bearing  the  owl-headed  or  the  human  type,  idols  or  figures  of 
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bone,  marble,  clay  or  common  stone  with  incised  owl  heads,  funeral 
urns  with  human  ashes,  spindle  whorls,  either  plain,  ornamented,  or 
bearing  inscriptions  in  Cyprian  characters,  lyres  of  ivory,  needles  of 
bone  or  ivor}',  silver  bi-ooclies,  and  immense  jars  of  baked  clay  ;  and, 
as  in  the  lowest  stratum  of  all,  indented  flint  knives  and  hammers  and 
other  stone  implements  were  found  along- with  bronze  weapons. 

Among  the  remains  of  the  city  next  above  this  Homeric  Ilium,  hand- 
made pottery  was  also  discovered,  but  it  was  inferior  in  character  to 
that  of  the  older  and  lower  city ;  spindle  whorls,  owl  vases,  and  stone 
hammers  were  common,  but  goblets  in  the  form  of  hour  glasses  were 
peculiar  to  this  stratum. 

In  the  next  succeeding  city,  the  remains  of  which  extended  from  the 
depth  of  six  and  a  half  to  thirteen  feet  from  the  surface,  the  buildings 
were  chiefly  of  wood,  a  fact  now  attested  by  Hie  vast  layers  of  ashes 
which  have  taken  their  place.  Here,  the  implements  were  mainly  of 
flint,  and  the  level  of  civilization  generally  indicated  is  lower  than  that 
of  either  of  the  two  preceding  and  older  cities. 

This  curious  concurrence  of  stone  and  bronze  instruments  in  the 
older  cities,  coupled  with  a  progressive  decadence  in  the  social  arts, 
betokens  perhaps  somewhat  of  an  anomaly,  but  as  Mr  Philip  Smith, 
the  loaiTicd  editor  of  the  English  edition  of  "  Tray  and  its  Eemaim^^^ 
has  pointed  out,  it  demonstrates  the  impossibility  of  flxing  by  a  hard 
and  fast  line,  at  any  rate  in  this  locality,  the  respective  ages  of  stone 
and  bronze. 

The  collection  of  pottery  is  very  large,  and  it  embodies  a  great 
variety  of  shapes  and  forms.  Some  of  the  long  narrow  necks  and 
spouts  closely  resemble  the  wares  which  are  made  at  the  present  day 
at  Chanak  Kalessi,  the  seaport  town,  about  fourteen  miles  from  the 
site  of  Homer's  Troy.  The  representations  of  the  ILian  goddess,  the 
Qta  y\avKu}7ng  ''AOfivVy  ^^  quite  evident  in  many  of  the  vases  or  jars, 
particularly  in  that  splendid  example  discovered  in  the  palace  of 
Priam,  which  now  stands  in  the  case  where  three  human  skulls  are 
shown.  It  forms  illustration  No.  219,  at  p.  307,  of  *'  Troy  and  its 
Jtemains"  Occasionally,  the  lid  or  covering  of  a  jar  is  made  in  imita- 
tion of  the  ^aXoc  or  helmet,  as  may  be  seen  in  illustrations  No.  1 95, 
at  p.  283,  No.  207,  at  p.  294,  and  No  173  at  p.  258 ;  but  there  are 
other  examples  in  which  it  is  less  easy  to  discover  the  characteristics 
of  the  owl  countenance,  whilst  in  two  instances  at  least  the  whole 
human  face  is  clearly  delineated — see  No.  185,  p.  268,  and  No.  74,  p. 
115.  In  cases  where  the  sharp  beak  and  large  eyes  of  the  owl  are 
unmistakeable,  the  addition  of  the  breasts  and  oufaXog  in  the  same 
flgure  is  of  course  inconsistent  with  the  view  that  it  represents  the 
Oea  yXavKUiiriq  'AOrivri,  unless  it  is  conceded,  as  regards  the  age 
to  which  these  examples  must  be  assigned,  that  this  expression 
signifies  **  Athene,  with  the  face  or  countenance  of  an  owl,"  and  not 
merely  ''  with  large  or  bright  eyes."  In  this  connexion  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  Dr.  Schliemann,  in  1872,  anticipated  the  subsequent 
discovery  of  the  image  of  the  |3oaiir(c  "^Hpti  upon  idols,  cups,  or  vases 
at  Myceree  {Troy  and  its  R$maim,  p.  113)  and  a  few  specimens  from 
that  place,  exhibiting  the  cow*s  head  and  horns,  one  being  beautifuHy 
engraved  as  a  seal  on  a  piece  of  agate,  are  added  to  the  Trojan  collec- 
tion at  South  Kensington. 
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Dr.  Schliemann's  summary  of  the  arguments,  with  his  final  conclu- 
sions, regarding  the  respective  meanings  of  the  epithets  yXavKwing 
and  (ioijirig  will  be  found  at  page  22  of  bis  most  interesting  work 
upon  his  discoveries  at  Mycenae.  **No  one,"  he  writes,  "  will  for  a 
moment  doubt"  that  these  Homeric  epithets  shew  that  Hera  and 
Athene  were  severally  represented  at  one  time  with  the  face  of  a  cow, 
and  with  the  face  of  an  owl,  but  that  in  the  history  of  the  two  words 
there  are  evidently  three  stages  in  which  they  had  different  significa- 
tions. In  the  first  stage  the  ideal  conception  and  the  naming  of  the 
goddesses  took  place,  and  in  that  naming  the  epithets  were  figurative 
or  ideal,  that  is,  natural.  Hera,  as  deity  of  the  moon,  would  receive 
her  epitiiet  /3oa;ircc  fi^°^  the  symbolic  horns  of  the  crescent  moon  and 
its  dark  spots,  which  resemble  a  face  wiiJx  large  eyes  ;  whilst  Athene, 
as  goddess  of  the  dawn,  received  the  epithet  yXavKwing^  to  indicate 
the  light  of  the  opening  day.  In  the  second  stage,  to  which  the  pre- 
historic ruins  of  Hissarlik  and  Mycense  belong,  the  deities  were 
represented  by  idols  in  which  the  former  figurative  intention  was 
forgotten,  and  the  epithets  were  materialized  into  a  cow- face  for 
Hera,  and  an  owl- face  for  Athene.  The  third  stage,  in  which  the 
Homeric  rhapsodies  are  included,  is  when,  after  Hera  and  Athene  had 
lost  their  cow  and  owl  faces,  and  received  the  faces  of  women,  the  cow 
and  owl  had  become  the  attributes  of  these  deitieu,  and  the  ancient 
epithets  jSooiircc  ^^^  yXavKtovig  continued  to  be  used  probably  in  the 
sense  of  "  large-eyed"  and  "owl-eyed."  An  unprejudiced  and  careful 
examination  of  the  present  collection  will  tend  to  confirm  this  theory. 
It  will  further  illustrate  the  general  anthropomorphous  tendency  of  the 
pre-Homeric  as  well  as  of  later  ages  in  regard  to  culture  and  the  arts. 

The  projections  which  at  the  sides  of  some  of  the  vases  are  mani- 
festly meant  for  ears,  as  in  illustration  No.  132,  p.  171,  and 
No.  185  at  p.  268,  appear  iii  others  in  an  altered  shape,  and  are 
affixed  to  the  sides  so  as  to  serve  merely  as  handles  or  ledges  for 
lifting  the  vessel,  as  in  illustration  No.  136,  p.  171 ;  hence  we  meet 
with  such  an  expression  as  rpiTroSa  d»r«J6vra,  II.  xxiii,  264,  of  which 
an  admirable  representation  may  be  seen  on  page  152,  No.  106,  or 
p.  229,  No.  161. 

Numerous  specimens  of  terra  cotta  Slira  o/i^ticvTreXXa,  of  exceedingly 
graceful  shape,  are  grouped  together  in  one  case,  each  with  supports 
to  keep  it  in  the  proper  position  for  holding  liquid,  for  the  bottom 
terminates  in  a  pomt  which  would  not  preserve  equilibrium.  Some 
belong  to  the  stratum  of  the  Homeric  Troy,  whilst  others  of  similar 
design  and  character  come  from  the  latest  Greek  city,  having  been 
discovered  at  a  depth  of  about  only  six  feet  from  the  surface.  Spindle 
whorls  of  terra  cotta  were  found  in  great  numbers  at  all  depths  at 
Hissarlik,  and  several  hundreds  of  them  are  exhibited.  They  are  of 
innumerable  kinds,  and  display  great  diversity  of  ornamentation. 
Bude  figures  of  animals  or  representations  of  lightning,  or  of  the  stars 
of  heaven  are  here  and  there  plainly  discernible ;  several  small  round 
balk  of  terra  cotta  are  marked  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner.  One 
which  is  suspended  in  order  to  show  the  whole  of  the  design  upon  its 
outer  surface  is  described  thus :  *'  The  Uian  Minerva,  in  form  of  an 
owl,  with  two  hands  (one  of  which  has  three  fingers)  rising  to  heaven, 
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having  to  her  right  a  wheel  symbolical  of  the  sun,  to  her  left  the  fall 
moon,  and  between  the  sun  and  moon  the  morning  star.  On  the 
reverse,  the  hair  of  the  goddess  is  distinctly  encraved.''     No.  2579. 

The  actual  purpose  served  by  the  spindle  whorls  is  not  very  dear, 
unless  they  were,  as  Dr.  Schliemann  suggests,  ex  voto  offerings ;  this 
explanation  however  does  not  seem  to  be  founded  upon  anything  but 
supposition,  nor  does  it  account  for  the  reason  why  these  offerings 
should  have  assumed  so  peculiar  a  character  in  such  numerous 
instances.  They  do  not  appear  to  have  been,  in  any  case,  used  for  the 
practical  operations  of  spinning  as  they  show  no  siffns  of  friction  or 
marks  of  wear  and  tear.  In  shape  tliey  answer  to  me  description  of 
the  a^ovSuAoc,  given  in  the  tenth  book  of  Plato's  Republic,  §  616, 
where  the  Spindle  of  Necessity,  the  mother  of  the  Fates,  is  said  to 
revolve  to  the  songs  of  the  Sirens  as  a  new  cycle  of  mortal  existence 
is  prepared  for  the  departed  spirits. 

"  rriv  &  ToJ;  (npovBvXov  (jkvaiv  uvai  roiavSc,  to  fuv  ayjifia  oiairep 
fi  Tov  cvOaSc'  vori(rai  SI  Bh  c^  wv  cXcyc,  rocovSe  aurov  civac,  oiaircp 
av  ii  iv  ivi  /ucyaXy  <T<poviv\(f  Koi\(f  Ka\  c^cyXu/u/uIvy  Sia/ivtpi^ 
aAAoc  rofotiroc  cXari'o^v  fy/ceocro  apfiOTTwVy  KaOairep  oi  icaSoc  oi  etc 
aXXr^Xovc  ap/xoTTovTiQ'  Kai  ovrcu  Si|  Tpirov  aXXov  icai  riraprov  kqi 
aXXovc  rirrapaq.  '0/cra>  yap  elvai  roue  ^v/niravra^  a^ovSvXov^, 
€V  aXXv}Xocc  iyKUfjLkvovQ  kvkKovq  av(u0€v  ra  yjtiXti  ^aivoyrac,  vwrov 
nvvtylq  IvoQ  a^ovSvXov  direpya^opivovQ  irspl  rriv  ijXaicoriyv  iicHvtiv 
Sa  Sia  iuii(rov  toS  oy^oov  Siapwepl^  iXrfkaaOaL^ 

Or,  as  Professor  Jowett  translates,  "  Now  the  whorl  is  in  form  like 
the  whorl  used  on  earth ;  and  you  are  to  suppose,  as  he  described, 
that  there  is  one  large  hollow  whorl  which  is  scooped  out,  and  into 
this  is  fitted  another  lesser  one,  and  another  and  another,  and  four 
others,  making  eight  in  all,  like  boxes  which  fit  into  one  another; 
their  edges  are  turned  upwards,  and  all  together  form  one  continuous 
whorl.  This  is  pierced  by  the  spindle  which  is  driven  home  through 
the  centre  of  the  eighth." 

It  should  be  added  that  among  the  patterns  engraved  upon  these 
Trojan  whorls,  and  other  terra  cotta  objects,  is  frequently  found  the 
Swastika,  one  of  the  most  ancient  emblems  of  the  Aryan  race,  a 
circumstance  which  would  seem  to  indicate  the  common  Aryan  descent 
of  all  the  successive  inhabitants  of  the  site  of  Hissarlik,  before 
the  age  of  the  Greek  city  Ilium  Novum.  But  the  chief  point  of 
interest  in  the  whorls  is  the  discovery  of  inscriptions  upon  some  of 
them  in  ancient  Cyprian  characters ;  it  is  not  improbable  that  one 
of  these  has  been  correctly  deciphered  by  Professor  Gh>mperz  of 
Vienna,  who  reading  from  right  to  left,  made  out  the  characters  to 
represent  the  Greek  words  raytf  S«y,  **to  the  divine  commander.'* 
This  interpretation  cannot  be  utilized  at  all  as  a  key  to  the  solution  of 
the  meaning  of  the  other  marks  or  characters  which  can  be  traced 
on  whorls  or  vases,  terra  cotta  balls,  or  other  objects ;  still  it  is  suffi- 
cient, as  Professor  Gomperz  maintains,  to  prove  that  although  no  direct 
mention  of  the  art  of  writing  is  made  in  the  poems  of  Homer,  still  the 
Greeks  before  that  epoch  were  acquainted  with  a  written  language. 
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Communicated  by  JOSEPH  BAIN,  F.S.A.  Scot. 

This  document  was  noted  some  time  ago  in  consequence  of  hearing 
and  in  due  time  reading  Mr.  G.  T.  Clark's  interesting  memoir 
on  Guildford  Castle  {Archceological  Journal^  vol.  xxix,  pp.  1  et 
seqq.)  There  is  no  date  or  signature,  nor  is  the  name  of  the 
king  given.  So  these  particulars  can  only  be  guessed  at  from 
the  persons  who  are  suggested  as  fit  gaol-deliverers  for  the 
counties  of  Sussex  and  Surrey.  William  Brayboef  appears  as  one 
of  the  Justices  itinerant  at  AVinchester  in  the  Octaves  of  Hilary, 
1280-1  {Calendar  of  Documents,  Ireland,  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Sweetman.  No. 
1778).  William  de  Braybof,  possibly  the  same  person,  appears  a  little 
earlier  in  letters  of  attorney,  directed  to  the  king's  bailiffs  in  Ireland, 
about  4th  June,  1278  (lb.,  No.  1458).  William  de  Wintreshill  is  a 
witness  to  a  deed  by  Thomas  de  Clare  on  30th  March,  1270  (lb.,  No. 
867).  From  Brayley  and  Mantell's  Surre^f  (vol.  ii,  pp.  31  and  53,)  it 
appears  that  William  de  WintreshuU  was  a  landowner  in  the  Hundred 
of  Woking  in  1270,  and  died  in  April,  1287.  And  though  his  brother 
Justice,  W.  de  Braboef,  is  not  mentioned  by  name,  yet  as  there  was  a 
manor  of  Brabeuf  or  Brabief,  near  Guildford,  which  was  owned  by 
Geoffiry  de  Brabeuf  and  his  descendants  from  the  16th  of  Henry  III 
(1232)  for  130  years,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  this  Justice  was  also 
a  SuiTey  landowner  (lb.,  vol.  i,  pp.  -102-3).  Sir  William  de  Wynters- 
hylle  and  other  Justices  are  found  sitting  at  Winton,  in  August,  127 1 
(Luard's  Annates  Monmtici,  EoUs'  Pub.,  ii,  p.  iii).  I  do  not  find  any 
mention  of  Sir  Dauid  de  Jargovile,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  look. 
It  may  thus  be  concluded  that  the  document  is,  in  all  probability,  to 
be  referred  to. the  end  of  Henry  Ill's  reign  or  beginning  of  his  son's. 
And  as  the  keep  of  Guildford  Castle,  doubtless  the  **  prison  "  referred 
to,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  converted  to  that  use  before  the  51st  of 
Henry  III  (1267),  (Brayley  and  Mantell.  vol.  i,  p.  320,)  it  would  appear 
that  it  was  very  soon  found  to  be  defective  in  its  accommodation; 
though,  as  we  learn  from  authorities,  it  continued  for  upwards  of  two 
centuries  to  be  the  common  gaol  for  Surrey  and  Sussex,  till  the 
inhabitants  of  Sussex,  making  a  strong  representation  to  Parliament 
(3rd  of  Henry  VII.,  1488),  obtained  the  prayer  of  their  petition,  that 
their  county  gaol  should  be  at  Lewes  (Brayley  and  Mantell,  vol.  i,  p. 
321).  The  contractions  of  the  original  are  supplied.  It  is  seven  inches 
long  by  two  deep,  and  forms  No.  4692  of  the  collection  of  Eoyal,  &c., 
letters  in  the  Public  Record  Office.  Mr.  W.  D.  Selby  of  that  Office 
has  kindly  decyphered  several  doubtful  letters  in  the  last  sentence, 
shewing  that  the  matter  was  very  urgent. 

''  Por  ce  que  la  prison  de  Guildeford  est  plaine  et  grant  mestier  ot 
auroit  de  deliurance  nos  vos  prioms  que  vos  voillez  grantor  que  mon 
sire  Willaume  de  Braiboef  Sire  Willaume  de  WintreshuU  et  Sire  Daui 
de  Jargonfiile  ou  un  f  ou]  deus  de  eus  par  autres  cheualiers  que  il 
porront  acompagner  a  eus — des  Contes  de  Sussey  ou  de  Surrey, 
poussent  deliurer  les  prisons  des  deus  Contez.  Aussi  ceus  qui  [sont] 
rete  de  mort  de  home  com  dautre  ret.  Ceste  chose  vos  prioms  nos  a 
oeste  foiz  despecial  grace." 

[No  Endorsement.] 
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April  6,  1877. 
The  Lobd  Talbot  de  Malahede,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

A  paper,  by  Mr.  G.  T.  Clark,  on  Norham  Castle,  was  read,  in  the 
absence  of  the  author,  by  Mr.  Brailsfobd.  The  value  of  this  careful 
account  of  the  celebrated  *' Castle  Dangerous,'*  of  the  Marches,  was 
spoken  of  by  the  noble  Chairman,  who  expressed  his  great  satisfaction 
that  this  interesting  building  had  found  such  an  accomplished  exponent. 
The  author  had  added  one  more  to  the  long  list  of  the  valuable 
memoirs  which  had  proceeded  from  his  pen.  A  cordial  vote  of  thanks 
was  passed  to  Mr.  Clark  for  his  paper,  which  is  printed  in  vol.  xxxiii, 
p.  307,  of  the  Journal. 

Mr.  M.  H.  Bloxah  then  read  the  following  notice  : — 

**  On  AN  Ancient  Inscribed  Sepulchral  Slab,  found  at  Monk- 
WBABMOUTH,  IN  THE  CouNTY  OF  DuRHAM. — Of  the  Original  church  of 
the  ancient  Monastery  of  Monkwearmouth,  near  Sunderland,  in  the 
County  of  Durham,  erected  by  Benedict  Biscopius,  a.d.  674,  ten  years 
earlier  than  the  foundation  of  Jai'row,  which  took  place  a.d.  684,  no 
part  of  the  structure  now  exists,  except  the  tower. 

''Interesting  particulars  of  the  foundation  of  Monkwearmouth  Monas- 
tery, and  of  the  erection  of  the  church,  are  given  by  Venerable  Beda. 
He,  indeed,  may  be  considered  as  a  contemporaneous  writer.  The 
workmen  weie  from  Gaul,  brought  over  expressly  by  Biscopius.  The 
windows  were  glazed,  and  the  walls  covered  with  paintings  and  other 
decorative  embellishments. 

'*  Biscopius  himself  was  the  first  Abbot.  He  died  a.d.  690,  and  was 
succeeded  in  the  Abbacy  by  Ceolfrid,  who  died  a.d.  716,  when 
Huaetbertus  became  the  third  Abbot. 

"  This  Monastery  was  destroyed  by  the  Danes  about  a.d.  869,  and 
again  a.d.  1070.  The  church  has  been  recently  restored,  and  was  re- 
opened for  divine  service  a.d.  1875. 

"On  the  24th  of  September,  1866,  the  Porticus  ingressus,  forming  the 
lower  or  ground  stage  of  the  tower,  was  excavated  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Canon  Green  well,  the  Eev.  J.  F.  Hodgson,  and  other 
members  of  the  Archsoological  Society  of  Durham  and  Northumber- 
land. In  the  excavations  which  then  took  place — the  rubbish,  which 
covered  the  floor  of  the  porticus — was  cleared  away,  and  about  eight 
feet  below  the  external  surface  the  labourers  raised  with  their  picks 
an  oblong  sepulchral  slab  of  sandstone,  which  had  evidently  been 
removed  from  its  original  position,  as  the  inscribed  face  had  been  laid 
downwards.  Beneath  this  slab  was  found  a  stone  coffin,  said  to  be  of 
a  modiroval  tyyyo,  full  of  human  bones,  mixed  together  indiscriminately 
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with  upwards  of  a  dozen  skulls.  This  sepulchral  slab  was  four  feet 
long  by  two  and  a  half  feet  wide.^  It  was  ooyered  with  a  cross  in 
low  relief,  and  on  either  side  of  the  cross  was  a  Latin  inscription,  in 
letters  carefully  cut  by  some  skilled  workman,  well  defined,  and  very 
perfect.  The  shape  of  the  cross  is  that  of  a  rare  and  early  Anglo- 
Saxon  type,  of,  1  should  think,  the  seyenth  or  eighth  century.  An 
ancient  sepulchral  slab,  with  an  incised  cross  approximating  this 
shape,  was,  in  the  year  1833,  discovered  at  Hartlepool.  This  slab, 
bearing  a  Eunic  inscription,  has  been  considered  by  il^ofessor  Steyens, 
of  Copenhagen,  to  be  of  the  seventh  century. 

**In  the  famous  Gospel,  called  the  Gtespel  of  St.  Chad,  now  preserved 
in  Lichfield  Cathedral,  and  supposed,  from  the  paleography,  to  have 
been  written  about  a.d.  700,  is  an  illumination  which  exhibits  in 
outline  much  the  same  form  of  cross  as  that  on  the  sepulchral  slab 
found  at  Monkwearmouth. 

'*  The  inscription  on  this  slab,  which  is  peculiar,  is  as  follows : — 

Hie  in  sepulchre  requiescit 
corpore  Herebericht  PUB 

The  three  last  letters  with  the  line  over  forms  the  abbreviation  of  the 
word  "  Presbyter." 

"  Venerable  Bede  or  Beda  died  and  was  buried  at  Jarrow,  a.  d.  735. 
In  the  twelfth  century,  a.d.  1104,  his  remains  were  translated  to 
Durham  Cathedral.  William  of  Malmesbury,  one  of  our  ancient 
Chroniclers,  who  flourished  in  the  early  half  of  the  twelfth  century, 
gives  us  the  original  epitaph  over  the  tomb  or  grave  of  Beda  at  Jarrow. 
The  first  line  of  which  is  as  follows : — 

Presbyter  hie  Beda  requiescit  came  sepultus. 

'^  On  comparing  this  inscription  with  that  on  the  slab  at  Monkwear- 
mouth, we  may  at  once  perceive  how  nearly  they  coincide.  One 
indeed  appears  to  have  been  a  plagiarism  on  the  other.  For  if  **in 
sepulchre  **  we  read  ^'septUius"  and  for  '*earpore^*  we  read  *^earne" 
the  rest  is  a  mere  transposition  of  words. 

**  But  who  was  Herebericht,  of  whom  this  sepulchral  slab  at  Monk- 
wearmouth was  commemorative  ? 

<'  Beda,  in  the  fourth  book  of  his  EeclenMticdl  History^  chap,  xxix, 
A.  D.  687,  tells  us  of  a  companion  to  St.  Cuthbert  of  this  name,  '  Erat 
enim  Presbyter  vitse  venerabUis  nomine  Hereberct.' 

"  There  was  a  certain  Priest  of  venerable  life  called  Hereberct." 
''  Then  the  legend  goes  on  to  state  that  he  died  on  the  same  day  as  St. 
Cuthbert,  the  11th  of  the  kalends  of  April  (20th  March),  a.d.  687. 
This  Hereberct  lived  a  solitary  life  on  an  island  in  the  lake  of  Derwent- 
water,  but  as  he  was  accustomed  to  visit  St.  Cuthbert  every  year,  and 
paid  his  accustomed  visit  shortly  before  the  death  of  the  latter,  it  is 
probable  he  died  at  a  distance  from  his  herntitage.  To  this  Presbyter 
Herebericht  I  would  assign  this  sepulchral  slab,  which,  if  I  am  correct, 
is  probably  the  earliest  Christian  sepulchral  monument  in  this  country, 
to  which  a  precise  date  can  be  assigned. 

**.The  discovery  of  this  slab,  therefore,  the  form  of  the  cross,  the 
latinity  of  the  inscription,  the  formation  of  the  letters  by  a  skilled 
hand ;  carrying  us  back  probably  to  the  days  of  St  Cuthbert  and  to 

^  Another  account  Btates  it  to  have  been  forty  inches  long  by  twenty  inches  wide. 
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those  of  venerable  Beda — to  a  Bomewliat  remote  period  in  our  Anglo- 
Saxon  ecclesiastical  history,  is  a  matter  not  devoid  of  importance. 

''The  name  of  Herebericht  occurs  in  the  Durham  Zt^^r  Vita,  but  at 
what  period  this  Herebericht  lived  I  am  ignorant ;  the  entry  in  that 
book  is  said  to  have  been  of  the  ninth  century,  but  I  think  the  slab  is 
of  an  earlier  peiiod.  There  is,  however,  room  for  a  difference  of 
opinion. 

'*  Unable  during  the  last  summer  and  autumn,  to  visit  Monkwear- 
mouth,  as  I  had  hoped,  I  feel  under  obligations  to  Mr.  B.  Danks,  of 
19,  Olive  street,  Sunderland,  for  having  most  courteously  answered 
several  of  my  letters  of  inquiry.  To  him,  also,  I  am  indebted  for 
photographs  of  the  sepulchral  slab,  and  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  doorway 
of  the  Portions  ingressus  of  the  church  of  Monkwearmouth,  published 
by  Mr.  A.  M.  Carr,  Bridge  street,  Sunderland." 

9ntiquitt£0  anti  Wioxk^  of  9rt  (Sxfitbtteti. 

By  Professor  Ohuroh. — A  silver-gilt  mounted  and  inscribed  Mazer 
bowl  of  knarled  root- wood  of  maple,  six  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter 
and  two  inches  high.  This  had  been  long  preserved  in  private  hands 
at  Cirencester,  where  a  tradition  of  a  somewhat  indefinite  character, 
states  that  it  belonged  to  one  of  the  hospices  of  a  religious  guild  in 
that  town.  It  was  taken  to  Gloucester  and  purchased  by  Professor 
Church  in  the  spring  of  1 876.  It  has  no  Hall  mark,  but  is  undoubtedly 
of  English  manufacture,  and  may  be  compared  with  a  ciphus  of  the 
same  period,  which  it  ffreatly  resembles,  belonging  to  Mr.  Fountaine, 
of  Narford  Hall,  Norfolk,  engraved  in  the  Archaologta,  vol.  xxiii,  p. 
393.  The  date  of  the  Narford  Mazer  may  be  safely  placed  at  1532, 
and  the  Cirencester  example  cannot  be  much  earlier,  although  the 
monogram  in  the  bottom,  consisting  of  two  interlaced  A's,  eng^ved 
upon  a  circular  plate  two  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  has  been 
attributed  to  Alice  Avening,  a  local  benefactor,  who  was  aHve  in  150L, 
but  who  was  probably  not  living  after  that  year.  On  the  outside  of 
the  rim,  which  is  one  and  a  quarter  inches  deep,  is  the  following 
inscription  in  letters  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  high : — *'  Misebkmini  • 

MEI   •    HISEEEBElflXI     *   MEI     •     SALTEM    •     VOS     •    AMICI    •     HEX." 

These  letters  appear  to  be  about  thirty  years  later  in  date  than  the 
monogram.  The  ground  is  engraved  in  zig-zag  lines,  technically 
called  "  nurling,"  like  that  of  the  inscription  on  the  Narford  bowL 
The  field  of  the  monogram  is  partly  ornamented  in  the  same  way,  and 
partly  with  chevron  punctures. 

Successors  of  the  Drinking-horns  (which  are  still  in  use  in  German 
University  towns),  the  ciphi  murrei,  were  made  of  hard  or  knotty  wood 
of  maple,  walnut,  ash,  or  chestnut ;  and  were  in  common  use  among 
all  classes  of  society  in  the  middle  ages.  They  were  hooped  and 
mounted  or  ** harnessed"  in  silver;  special  names  were  given  to  them 
by  their  owners,  and  they  are  mentioned  in  ancient  inventories  among 
the  most  costly  objects.  Physical  properties  were  attributed  to  the 
various  kinds  of  wood ;  and  the  inscriptions  or  sentiments  round  the 
silver  rims  vary  in  character  from  grave  to  gay.  Thus  the  fine- mazer 
in  the  possession  of  the  Ironmonger's  Company  bears  the  following 
inscription :  — "  Ave  •  Maria  •  gra'  •  plena  •  d'ns  •  tecum  • 
b'ndiota  •  tx;  •   i  •  muliebibz  •  t  •  benediotus  •  fkuotub" — ^while 
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Bronze  Weapons  from  the  bed  of  the  Thames, 
One  quarter  fult  si/e. 
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Mr.  Shirley's  well  known  example  of  the  time  of  Bichard  II,  allures 
the  reveller  in  the  following  words : — "  In   •  the   •  name   •  op   • 

THE     •    TBINITE     •   FILLE     •    THE     •   KUP     •   AND     •    DRINKB    •   TO     •   ME." 

Mazer  bowls  were  of  all  sizes,  some  with  covers  like  a  hanap,  others 
with  feet  like  Archbishop  Scrope's  Indulgence  Cup  at  York.  The 
expression  ''harnessed  in  silver,"  was  a  common  one  in  the  middle 
ages.  In  the  Vition  of  Patrick^s  Purgatory,  by  William  Staunton, 
(Eoyal  MS  ,  17,  B  43),  he  relates  how  he  saw  people  in  1409  with 
"hameist  horns  about  their  necks;"  and  in  the  will  of  Thomas 
Haleigh,  of  Famborough,  Warwickshire,  who  died  in  1404,  he 
bequeaths  to  his  son  Wimam  a  sword  *' harnessed  with  silver." 

Mazer  bowls  were  in  use  in  the  time  of  Pepys,  and  with  his  usual 
appreciation  of  anything  of  a  convivial  kind,  he  does  not  fail  to  men- 
tion in  his  Diary  J  1659-60,  that  when  he  visited  the  almshouses  at 
SafPron  Walden,  -*^hey  brought  me  a  draft  of  their  drink  in  a  brown 
bowl  tipt  with  silver,  which  I  drank  off,  and  at  the  bottom  was  a 
picture  of  the  Virgin  with  the  Child  in  her  arms,  done  in  silver."  This 
mazer  still  exists.  The  custom  of  giving  a  bowl  of  spiced  wine  to 
criminals  on  their  way  to  Tyburn  was  evidently  a  remnant  of  the  use 
of  drinking  vessels  of  this  kind. 

By  Mr.  T.  Layton. — A  large  collection  of  bronze  weapons  and  imple- 
ments, chiefly  from  the  bed  of  the  Thames.  Among  these  objects  was 
a  sword  or  dagger  (see  plate),  found  in  the  Thames  ballast  off  Mort- 
lake  in  1861,  and  pronounced  by  Mr.  Blo^cam  to  be  British.  This 
was  an  iron  blade,  rusted  in  a  sheath,  formed  of  thin  overlapping 
plates  of  brass,  rudely  rivetted  at  the  back,  where  also  the  sockets  for 
the  suspending  loops  remained.  Several  flne  leaf-shaped  sword  blades 
of  bronze,  in  remarkably  good  condition  as  regards  the  edges,  were  also 
exhibited.  Figure  1  represents  an  example  found  at  Qreenwich.  An 
empt^y  sword  sheath  of  bronze,  and  another  rusted  on  to  a  blade,  found 
in  the  river  off  Isleworth  in  1865,  {fy^,  3)  were  specially  noticeable. 
Many  of  these'  blades  had  been  greatly  bent  and  twisted  by  violence, 
but  the  tenacity  and  cohesion  of  the  metal  was  well  shown  by  the 
absence  of  any  cracks  or  flaws  in  it.  Among  the  many  examples  of 
spear  heads  was  a  very  elegant  one  (fig.  2).  A  number  of  celts, 
chisels,  gouges,  and  other  implements  found  at  Hounslow  and  in  the 
neighbourhood,  also  came  from  Mr.  Layton's  collection. 

By  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick. — ^A  marble  slab,  from  the  Catacombs  of  St. 
Calixtus,  in  Eome,  incised  with  a  dove  bearing  an  olive  branch. 

By  Mrs.  Jackson  Qwilt. — A  Eoman  lamp,  found  in  Paternoster 
How  ;  a  similar  object  from  Southwark  ;  a  lachrymatory  from  Italy ; 
a  piece  of  painted  glass,  representing  a  man's  head,  from  Lacock 
Abbey ;  rubbings  of  sixteenth  century  brasses ;  one  of  a  priest  holding 
a  cup  and  wafer,  in  the  Chapel  of  Merton  College,  Oxford;  and 
rubbings  from  the  well  known  brasses  of  *'  Sire  Johan  D'Abernoun 
Chivaler,"  about  1277,  and  Sir  John  D'Abernoun,  who  died  in  1327. 
In  remarking  upon  the  figure  of  the  '*  Chivaler,"  Mr.  Waller  said  it 
was  the  earliest  example  of  a  sepulchral  brass,  not  only  in  England, 
but  also  on  the  Continent,  and  the  only  instance  of  a  knight  bearing  a 
lance.  He  remarked  upon  the  large  size  of  the  blue  enamel  plates  on 
the  shield,  which  were  contained  in  shallow  copper  trays,  let  into  the 
slab.  Mr.  Hartshorne  made  some,  observations  upon  the  costume 
exhibited  on  the  brass  of  Sir  John  D' Abemoun  (1327),  and  the  number 
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of  garments  which  were  worn,  including  the  cydas,  a  rare  military 
vestment,  and  of  which  so  few  instances  occur  in  monumental  effigies 
and  brasses.  The  fluted  bascinet,  also  of  very  infrequent  occurrence, 
and  which  was  compared  with  a  similar  example  on  a  wooden  effigy 
at  Paulersperry,  in  Northamptonshire,  and  the  distinct  kinds  of  mail 
shown,  all  tended  to  prove  that  mediasval  sculptors  not  only  worked 
from  actual  armour  but  also  represented  their  patrons  accurately  ^*  in 
their  habits  as  they  lived."  Mr.  Waller  called  attention  to  the 
engraver's  marks — a  maUet  and  a  mullet — and  explained  the  most 
probable  method  of  construction  of  "  Banded  Mail,"  so  long  the  erux 
antiquartorum. 

By  Mr.  A.  Sawyeh.— A  curious  self-feeding  breech-loadinff  gun, 
which  had  been  converted  from  a  matchlock,  with  the  name,  "  Kobert 
Smyth  "  on  the  lock,  and  a  scrap-book  containing  portions  of  illumin- 
ated MSB. 

It  was  reported  that  two  Boman  pottery  kilns  had  been  discovered 
at  Lexden,  near  Colchester,  on  the  property  of  Mr.  P.  O.  Papillon, 
who  was  kind  enough  to  ofiPer  facilities  to  any  members  of  the  Institute 
who  might  wish  to  mspect  them. 

May  4th,  1877. 
The  Lord  Talbot  db  Malahide,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Institute,  held  on  April  14th, 
1877,  it  was  proposed  by  Stephen  Tucker,  Esq.,  Houffe  Crotx,  seconded 
by  Sir  J.  Sibbald  D.  Scott,  Bart.,  and  unanimoasly  resolved  that  the 
Diploma  of  the  Institute  and  congratulatory  addresses  be  offered  to 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Schliemann  on  May  4th.  In  accordance  with  this  reso- 
lution a  large  and  distinguished  company  assembled  in  honour  of  the 
great  explorer.  Among  those  present  were  the  Lord  Acton,  A.  J.  B. 
Beresford  Hope,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Sir  J.  Sibbald  D.  Scott.  Bart.,  Sir  W,  H. 
Drake,  K.C.B.,  0.  Morgan,  Esq.,  Canon  Yenables.,  C.T.  Newton,  Esq,, 
O.B.,  C.  S.  Greaves,  Esq.,  C.  Drury  E.  Portnum,  Esq.,  John  Hender- 
son, Esq.,  W.  Jeremy,  Esq.,  J.  Bonomi,  Esq.,  H.  G.  Bohn,  Esq., 
E.  H.  Soden  Smith,  ijsq.,  S.  Tucker,  Esq.,  Bou^e  Croixy  Col.  Finney., 
John  Stephens,  Esq.,  H.  Yaughan,  Esq.,  The  Bev.  J.  Fuller  BusseU., 
H.  T.  Church,  Esq.,  Oapt.  Malton.,  The  Rev.  C.  W.  Bingham.,  J.  G. 
Waller,  Esq.,  Sydney  Hall,  Esq.,  A.  Dryden,  Esq.,  etc.  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  prevented  from  attending  by  a  prior  engagement. 

Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide,  in  introducing  Dr.  Schliemann  to  the 
meeting,  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  his  discoveries,  which  had 
placed  him  and  Mrs.  Schliemann  in  the  first  ranks  of  explorers.  The 
noble  Chairman  then  read  the  following  addresses  : — 

'*To  Db.  Henry  Schliemann, 

Honorary  Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  &o.,  &c., 

"We,   the  President,  Vice-Presidents,   and  Council  of  the  Royal 
Archceological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 

"  For  ourselves,  and  on  behalf  and  in  the  name  of  the  Society  we 
represent,  beg  to  tender  you  our  heartiest  welcome  here,  and  our 
warmest  congratulations  on  the  great  achievement  in  antiquarian 
investigation  and  discovery  by  which  you  have  placed  your  name  in 
the  foremost  page  of  archoeoloffical  history  and  distinction. 

''Sympathising  as  we  naturaUy  do,  in  aU  such  objects  as  that  in  which 
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you  have  been  so  honorably  and  successfully  engaged,  we  need  not  say' 
that  we  have  watched  from  the  first,  with  the  most  profound  interest, 
tho  progress  of  the  great  work  upon  which  you  entered,  and  which  you 
pursued  with  such  indomitable  energy  and  ability,  and  we  feel  that 
we  are  not  employing  tho  hyperbole  of  compliment^y  address  when 
we  say  that  to  you  is  due  one  of  the  greatest  antiquarian  discoveries 
which  has  yet  been  chronicled,  and  which,  by  reason  of  its  classical 
associations,  has  conferred  a  benefit  and  diffused  an  interest  through- 
out the  whole  educated  world. 

**It  is  our  privilege  to  number  you  amongst  our  members  this  day, 
and  we  are  sensible  how  much  their  list  is  honored  by  the  addition. 

*'In  conclusion  we  wish  you  **  God  speed"  in  your  return  to  your 
labors,  and  we  hope  that  it  may  bo  at  times  an  encouraging  and 
gratifying  reflection  to  j'ou  to  remember  how  entirely  those  labours 
are  appreciated  by  your  fiiends  in  England,  and  how  sincerely  they 
will  welcome  their  completion  and  your  presence  again  amongst  them." 

**To  Mrs.  Henry  Schleemann. 
Madaac, 

'*  We,   the  President,  Vice-Presidents,   and  Council  of  the  Eoyal 
ArchsDological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 

"Beg  to  tender  to  you  the  homage  of  our  most  respectful  admiration 
in  the  work  in  which  you  have  proved  yourself,  in  its  truest  sense,  a 
help-meet  to  your  distinguished  husband.  We  who  know  and  honor 
him  here  are  loth  to  detract  in  any  way  from  the  merit  we  ascribe  to 
hira,  but  we  are  justified  by  his  own  afi*ectionate  testimony  to  yoiu' 
devoted  and  chivalrous  aid,  in  what  will  ever  be  accounted  as  your 
joint  work,  to  associate  you  in  our  congratulations  and  thanks,  and  to 
ask  you  to  permit  us  to  enrol  your  name  on  the  list  of  our  Honorary 
Members. 

*'It  is  a  disappointment  to  us  that  we  are  deprived  of  the  greater 
pleasure  of  receiving  and  peraonally  honoring  you  here ;  but  you  will 
be  at  least  assured  Dy  this  and  the  other  testimonials  you  will  have 
received,  that  the  essential  part  you  have  taken  in  the  unprecedented 
discoveries  of  Troy  and  Mycena)  is  fully  understood  and  gratefully 
appreciated  by  numberless  sympathising  friends  in  this  country.  As 
the  first  lady  who  has  ever  been  identified  in  a  work  so  arduous  and 
stupendous,  you  have  achieved  a  reputation  which  many  will  envy — 
some  may  emulate — but  none  can  evar  surpass." 

These  were  signed  respectively,  in  behalf  of  the  Boyal  Archax)- 
logical  Institute,  by  the  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide,  A.  J.  B.  Beresford- 
Hope,  Sir  J.  Sibbald  D.  Scott,  Bart.,  C.  Drury,  E.  Fortnum,  0.  S. 
Morgan,  John  Henderson,  W.  D.  Jeremy,  E.  H.  Soden  Smith,  U. 
Vauffhan,  H.  T.  Church,  Sir  W.  H.  Drake,  k.c.b.,  S.  Tucker,  John 
Stephens,  A.  Hartshome,  and  W.  Brailsford. 

The  Diplomas,  engrossed  and  illuminated  upon  vellum,  sealed  with 
tho  seal  of  the  Institute,  and  contained  in  a  morocco  leather  box,  were 
then  presented  by  the  noble  President  to  Dr.  Schliemann,  who  spoke 
as  follows : — 

**My  Lord  President  A2fD  Gentlemen, 

''  I  warmly  thank  you  in  my  own  name  and  in  that  of  Mrs.  Schliemann 

for  the  high  honour  j'ou  confer  upon  us  by  these  diplomas  of  honorary 

membership,  and  I  assure  you  that  we  shall  endeavour  to  the  utmost 

of  our  abilities  to  render  ourselves  worthy  of  them.  You  are  aware  that 
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we  have  Afrtnan  for  the  continuation  of  our  excavations  at  Troy,  and 
that  we  intended  to  resume  them  at  once,  but  unfortunately,  as  long  as 
the  war  lasts,  it  is  impossible  to  return  to  the  Trosid,  for  my  servant 
writes  me  that  Mount  Ida  abounds  now  with  deserters  from  the  army, 
who  have  turned  robbers  to  satisfy  their  hunger.  In  Mycenro,  I  think 
I  know  for  certain  the  exact  place  to  which  tradition  pointed  as  the 
sepulchres  of  Clytaemnestra  and  ^Egisthus,  but  I  will  not  divulge  it 
to  the  Greek  Government,  for  they  think  that  nothing  is  more  easy 
than  to  find  treasures  at  Mycena),  and  consequently  the  Greek  Parlia- 
ment has  voted  50  m.  dr.,  45  m.  fr.  annually  for  continuing  my 
excavations  by  their  own  oflBcials  and  without  me.  But  an  ex- 
perienced pickaxe  is  necessary  to  discover  treasures ;  thus  I  expect 
they  will  not  find  anything,  and  that  after  having  worked  in  vain  for 
six  months,  and  after  having  spent  one  thousand  pounds,  they  will  get 
tired  of  it  and  will  beg  me  to  continue  the  excavations  for  them,  which 
I  shall  gladly  do.  But  meanwhile,  1  mav  go  to  the  island  of  Ithaka, 
because,  except  the  small  excavation  which  I  made  there  in  1868,  it  is 
virgin  soil  to  archaeology.  In  the  Odyssey,  the  town  of  Ithaca  is 
merely  called  x^/;,  and  there  are  two  places  in  the  island  which  may 
claim  the  honour  of  being  identified  with  its  site.  One  of  them  is  a  valley 
still  called  xoX/^  and  the  ancient  ruins  we  see  in  it  can  leave  no  doubt 
that  a  city  once  stood  there.  The  other  place  is  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
'Atrof,  and  in  fact  all  over  the  small  isthmus  by  which  the  southern  part 
of  the  island  is  joined  to  the  northern  one ;  here  also  once  stood  a  city ; 
the  deep  accumulation  of  debris  proves  this  "« ith  certainty.  A  man 
who  buys  a  house  must,  before  he  concludes  the  bargain,  carefully 
inspect  it ;  in  the  same  way,  he  who  wishes  to  explore  an  ancient  site 
ought,  before  anything  else,  to  examine  into  the  state  of  the  debris  in 
order  to  see  whether  it  is  worth  his  while  to  undertake  the  excavation. 
This  is  easily  accomplished  by  sinking  a  few  shafts  down  to  the  virgin 
soil,  because  each  shaft  must  necessarily  bring  to  light  the  remnants 
of  all  the  houses  which  stood  on  the  site  since  the  first  settlement.  If 
then  the  explorer  sees,  by  the  monuments  he  brings  to  light,  that  the 
prospects  hold  out  encouragement,  he  must  as  soon  as  possible  get  well 
acquainted  with  the  undergix>und  topography,  and  to  this  end  he  at 
once  sinks  a  large  number  of  shafts  in  all  the  most  promising  parts  of 
the  site,  and  according  to  the  result  he  arranges  the  exploration.  But 
the  archsoological  researches,  whether  on  a  vast  or  on  a  very  small 
scale,  should  be  made  with  tact,  system  and  plan,  and  unless  monuments 
are  found  which  prevent  the  explorer  from  digging  deeper,  all  excava- 
tions should  invariably  be  made  down  to  the  virgin  soil,  and  the 
debris  which  are  thrown  out  should  be  removed  to  a  place  where  they 
can  never  be  in  our  way.  He  who  throws  th6  debris  on  the  site  he 
has  to  excavate  invariably  makes  himself  double  and  treble  labour. 
AVheelbaiTows  should  only  be  used  where  the  distance  does  not  exceed 
one  hundred  feet ;  if  the  distance  is  longer  man  carts  should  be  used, 
and  invariably  horse  carts  if  the  distance  exceeds  two  hundred  and 
forty  feet.  Tramways  are  only  useful  if  the  distance  exceeds  one  mile. 
**  My  Lord  President  and  Gentlemen,  I  again  warmly  thank  you.** 
On  being  called  upon  by  the  President,  Mr.  Newton  said  that  *'  the 
f  ruo  value  of  Dr.  Scliliemann's  discoveries  at  Mycena)  could  hardly  be 
appreciated  yet.  It  would  be  necessary  carefully  to  compare  the 
objects  found  at  Mycena)  with  specimens  of  archaic  art  extant  in 
various  museums,   and  by  such  comparison  to  fix,  if  possible,  th 
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period  to  Tvhich  they  belonged.  His  impression  was,  that  the  result 
of  such  a  comparison  would  be  to  shew  that  the  Myceneean  antiquities 
belonged  to  a  very  remote  antiquity,  tliat  they  were  probably  pro 
Homeric.  But  in  making  this  remark  he  would  carefully  guard 
against  too  hasty  an  assumption  that  these  antiquities  from  the  My- 
censean  Akropolis  could  be  identified  as  belonging  to  the  tombs  of 
Agamemnon  and  his  companions,  which  Pausanias  notices.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  dynasty  of  the  Atreidte  can  hardly  be  re- 
garded as  an  historical  one.  This  line  of  Pelopid  kings,  projected  on 
the  blank  background  of  an  unknown  past,  seems  to  the  sceptical  eye 
of  modem  historians  hardly  more  substantial  than  that  shadowy  pre- 
cession, of  kings  shewn  to  Macbeth  by  the  witches,  or  to  take  a  more 
modem  illustration,  it  might  be  likened  to  one  of  Mr.  Whistler's 
portraits  in  the  Gbosvenor  Gallery.  And  even  if  we  admit  that  the 
Greek  belief  in  a  Pelopid  d^asty  rested  on  an  historical  basis,  how 
are  we  to  decide  how  much  m  the  legend  of  the  Atreidae  is  true,  and 
how  are  we  to  disengage  this  residuum  of  truth  from  i^e  mystical 
compound  in  which  it  is  involved.  He  who  attempts  to  solve  such 
problems  as  these,  finds  himself  constantly  at  fault,  he  is  for  ever  trying 
to  steer  between  the  quicksands  of  specious  pseudo-historical  myths 
and  the  shifting  shoals  of  an  uncertain  chronology.  But,  admitting 
that  the  problems  raised  by  Dr.  Bchliemann's  discoveries  are  yet  to  bQ 
solved,  let  us  not  forget  how  deep  is  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  we 
owe  him  for  what  he  has  achieved.  Those  who  have  been  engaged  in 
enterprises  similar  to  his,  can  testify  how  much  of  ungrateful  labour, 
anxiety,  and  weariness  of  spirit  has  to  be  gone  through  before  success 
can  be  achieved.    To  parody  well  known  lines,  he  would  say, 

"  How  little  knowest  thou  who  hast  not  tried, 
What  toil  it  is  in  di«;gin^  long  to  bide, 
To  speed  to  day  to  be  put  off  to-morrow." 

**He  would  then  hold  up  the  enterprize  of  Dr.  Schliemann  as  an 
example  of  single  minded  and  disinterested  devotion  which  has  no 
parallel  in  the  annals  of  archaeology.  And  here,  addressing  an 
Institute  specially  devoted  to  kindred  research,  he  would  exhort  the 
members  present  to  aim  at  a  discovery  which  it  would  be  in  the 
power  of  any  of  them  to  make.  The  discovery  which  he  had  in  view, 
a  discovery,  the  ultimate  value  of  which  to  archsBology  might  be  almost 
incalculable,  would  be  to  find,  somewhere  in  the  rank  and  file  of 
British  millionaires, — some  of  whom  are  so  rich  that  their  money  is  a 
burden  to  them — some  one  whose  enthusiasm,  intelligence,  and  love 
for  archaeology  would  entitle  him  to  rank  as  another  Scmiemann." 

Mb.  Bebesford  Hope  begged  to  be  allowed  to  add  his  thanks  to  Dr. 
Schliemann,  as  himself  one  who  desired  the  alliance  of  classical 
archaeology  and  classical  literature,  for  the  eminent  explorer's  dis- 
covery, not  only  of  the  topography,  but  to  so  great  an  extent  of  the 
very  ways  of  Uving  in  those  far  off  days,  aye  and  of  the  household 
stuff  and  of  the  cunningly  wrought  bullion  ToXt^^yVo/o  MuKipus  of  the 
Mycenae, — not  only  of  Homer  but  of  JEschylus.  It  was  not  so  long 
since  that  even  the  most  accomplished  scholars  would  read  those 
wonderful  descriptions  with  eyes  blind  and  minds  dead  to  all  the 
living  accompaniments.  The  learners  were  not  so  lazy,  perhaps, 
and  they  turned  to  the  frontispiece  of  their  well-thumbed  books 
only  to  realize  Agamemnon  as  a  ruffianly  Eoman  soldier  of  the  later 
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days  of  tho  Empire,  apparently  iesuing  from  a  building  that  might 
have  been  designed  by  the  office  boy  in  Palladio's  studio.  Now,  thanks 
to  that  noblo  band  of  discoverers  of  whom  Dr.  Schlieraann,  though 
latest,  is  anything  but  least,  Greek  is  no  longer  as  Eoman,  nor  heroic 
Greek  as  Athenian  Greek ;  now  even  the  arms  which  Agamemnon  boro 
and  the  type  of  face  which  he  exhibited  have  burst  into  the  light  of 
day.  With  such  helps,  the  men  and  women  of  those  great  poemi^  are 
again  the  men  and  women  of  their  age,  and  not  merely  abstractions  or 
the  dull  creations  of  ignorant  draftsmen  earning  the  wages  of  Paris 
or  Leyden  engravers.  He  prophesied  for  classical  literature,  thus 
brought  face  to  face  with  life  itself,  a  deeper  rooted  popularity  and  a 
stronger  grasp  of  intelligent  sympathy. 

A  g^ieral  discussion  ensued,  in  which  the  President,  Mr.  Greaves, 
and  Sir.  Tucker  took  part,  and  the  meeting  closed  with  the  usual 
courtesies. 
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INDUCTIVE    METROLOGY;    or,   the  Recovery  of  Ancient  Meaauree  from  the 
Monuments.    By  W.  M.  Flikders  FkroiE.     (London  :  Hargrove  Saunders.) 

The  object  of  the  author  of  this  book  is  to  obtain  from  existing 
monuments  the  standard  measures  used  in  ancient  times.  For  this 
purpose  he  employs  three  or  four  modes  to  ascertain  the  ratios  between 
the  different  measured  lengths ;  and  from  these  ratios  he  derires  the 
probable  number  of  units  of  which  the  lengths  are  formed. 

It  would  seem,  however,  that,  as  a  graphic  method  is  employed  in 
planning,  and  an  analogous  method  in  setting  out  for  construction  all 
buildings  and  monuments,  that  the  standards  of  measurement  used  by 
the  ancients  would  be  more  easily  arrived  at,  especially  by  those  who 
are  not  mathematicians,  by  adopting  such  a  method  in  order  to  trace, 
from  actual  measurement  of  the  monuments,  the  units  employed.  For 
instance,  in  the  example  of  the  Cypriote  Tablet  from  Dali,  the  readiest 
mode  of  proceeding  would  be  to  mark  off  to  scale,  on  a  straight  Hne, 
the  measurements  1*45,  215,  2*92,  3*24,  5*77,  25*49,  and  44*2  inches ; 
then,  it  will  be  readily  seen,  by  dividing  off  the  lengths  with  a  pair  of 
compasses,  as  near  as  may  be  into  multiples  of  the  smallest  measure- 
ment, that  if  1*45  was  the  unit  of  measure  used,  there  were  respectively, 
I,  1^,  2,  2},  4,  17^,  and  30^  units  in  the  different  measurements  given; 
or,  to  do  away  with  the  fractional  multiples,  if  ^  was  the  unit,  there 
were  respectively  2,  3,  4,  4^^,  8,  35,  and  60  units. 

It  may  also  be  seen  by  setting  the  compass  to  the  length  of  5*77 
inches,  that  the  difference  between  44*2  and  25*49  or  18*71  is  very 
nearly  equal  to  3  x  5*77  +  1*45  and  25*49  is  very  nearly  equal  to 
4  X  5*77  +  2*15  or  in  terms  ol  units  44*2=  (3  x  8  4-  2)  4- 
(4x8  +  3)  units=61  units  instead  of  CO  as  given  in  Mr.  Petrie's 
results.  If  44*2  is  divided  by  61  it  gives  the  unit  *7245,  if  by  60  it 
gives  '7366  as  the  unit.  The  latter  multiplied  by  35,  8,  4^,  4,  3  and  2, 
gives  the  lengths  25-78,  5*89,  3*31,  2*95,  2*21  and  1*47,  while  the 
former  gives  25.36,  5*80,  3*26,  2*90,  2*17  and  1*45,  which  evidently 
agree  much  better  with  the  actual  measurements;  and  as  Mr.  Petrie 
proposes  that  surveyors  and  others  who  have  opportunities  for 
measuring  ancient  monuments  should  furnish  plans  as  accurately  as 
possible  of  them,  it  would  be  well,  in  order  to  have  their  assistance 
m  obtaining  the  different  standards  of  measures,  to  add  for  their 
guidance  in  more  detail  than  is  possible  in  a  short  review,  a  descrip- 
tion of  such  a  method  as  that  mdicated  above,  and  any  result  they 
might  obtain  could  afterwards  be  proved  bv  calculation,  whereas  on 
the  other  hand,  where  the  units  have  been  obtained  by  calculation,  as 
in  his  book,  they  could  easilv  be  checked  bpr  the  graphic  method. 

If  the  standards  found  by  the  inductive  method  are  sufficiently 
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accurate,  as  they  ought  to  be,  they  should,  where  any  literary  record 
exists,  receive  full  confirmation. 

The  second  and  third  chapters  of  the  book  give  the  application  of 
the  doctrine  of  probabilities  in  order  to  ascertain  the  limits  of  error, 
and  treat  also  of  the  sources  of  error  in  the  mean  units  found,  and 
here  the  author  very  justly  remarks  that  the  number  of  mean  units 
resulting  from  his  investigations  is  not  astonishing.  Even  in  our  own 
day,  in  works  of  a  building  or  of  a  monumental  character  there  would 
probably  be  a  large  number  of  mean  units  arising  from  any  attempt 
to  find  theoretically  the  standards  of  measures  used,  and  this  would 
appear  of  necessity  to  be  the  case  in  all  works  which  do  not  require  in 
a  high  degree  accuracy  of  measurement. 

Mr.  Petrie  appears  to  have  made  his  investigations  with  great  care 
and  precision,  and  the  case  of  the  Eoyal  Egyptian  cubit  is  worth 
noting,  where  the  mean  derived  from  twenty-eight  monumental 
examples  agrees  almost  exactly  with  the  mean  of  about  a  dozen 
examples  of  cubit  rods  which  have  been  discovered. 


THE  VISITATION  OF  THE  COUNTY  OF  WARWICK  IN  THE  YEAR  1019. 
Edited  by  John  Fetherston,  F.S.A.  (Harleian  Society). 

This  valuable  Society  has  recently  issued  to  its  members  another 
sumptuous  Volume  of  more  than  460  pages,  inclusive  of  the  fiill  Index 
of  Names,  being  the  "  Visitation  of  the  County  of  Warwick"  made 
by  William  Camden,  Clarencieiix  King  of  Arms,  and  his  deputies  in 
1619.  The  greater  part  of  the  MS.  from  which  it  is  printed  is  in 
Camden's  own  handwriting,  nevertheless  it  does  not  appear  to  be  tbe 
original  record,  neither  is  the  official  copy  preserved  in  the  Herald's 
College.  Both  are  transcripts.  In  the  British  Museum  (Harl.  MS. 
1195)  are  some  of  the  original  loose  papers  signed  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  families  whose  pedigrees  are  recorded.  Of  these  signatures 
Mr.  Fetherston  gives  fac-similes  at  the  end  of  his  volume.  The  last 
Visitation  of  Warwickshire  wes  made  in  1682,  the  only  MS.  of  which 
extant  is  in  the  Herald's  College.  An  alphabetical  list  of  the  pedi- 
grees recorded  at  this  last  Visitation,  made  by  the  Editor  some  twenty 
years  ago  through  the  courtesy  of  a  Herald  now  deceased,  is  printed 
in  the  fteface  to  the  work  before  us. 

The  volume  appears  to  have  been  very  carefully  edited,  and  all  the 
Arms  are  engraved  in  outline,  the  blazon  being  supplied  underneath. 
It  would,  however,  we  think,  have  been  better  had  the  tincture  marks 
been  shewn  on  the  shields,  so  that  the  blazon  of  the  Arms  might  have 
been  read  at  a  glance. 

The  same  objection  obtains  with  respect  to  the  appropriation  of  the 
quarterings.  If,  instead  of  this  information  being  given  in  a  table 
preceding  the  pedigrees,  the  names  had  been  inserted  under  the  arms, 
or  had  been  introduced,  within  parentheses,  in  the  blazon,  it  would  have 
been  far  more  convenient.  In  some  cases  this  has  been  done.  We 
do  not  know,  however,  if,  in  this  respect,  the  Editor  has  followed  his 
MS.  We  annex  the  engraving  of  the  arms  of  Dioby  (p.  16)  as  an 
example  of  the  manner  of  treatment. 
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Arms — Quarterly  of  six.  1.  Azure,  a  fleur-de-lis 
argent y  in  dexter  chief  a  crescent  for  difference. 
2.  Gules t  afess  ermine,  3.  Argent ^  on  a  lend 
gules f  three  marthts  or,  4.  Argent  on  a  fess 
between  three  birds  sable  as  many  mullets  of  the 
field,  o.  Ermine,  on  a  bend  gules  tico  chevrons 
or,     C).  As  first. 

Cre3T — An  Ostrich  proper,  in  its  beak  a  horse- 
shoe (untincturedj. 
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The  Eomak  Forum. — The  Monument  of  Marcus  Aurelim, — We  are 
indebted  to  the  courteBj  of  Mr.  S.  Euesell  Forbes,  of  Eome,  for  the 
following  communication : — 

<^In  excavating  tiie  open  space  of  the  Comitium  upon  the  Forum  in 
the  summer  of  1872,  an  interesting  discovery  was  made  of  two  marble 
screens  or  balustrades  sculptured  on  either  of  their  sides,  the  one  beine 
some  historic  scene,  the  other  representing  animals.  At  the  time,  and 
since  their  discovery,  many  suggestions  have  been  offered  as  to  their 
signification  and  use;  but  none  seemed  satisfactory;  at  least  to  us. 
Alter  considerable  thought,  examination  of  the  ground,  and  putting 
this  and  that  together  we  have  arrived  at  an  estimate  of  their  use  and 
meaning  entirely  different  from  the  hitherto  received  opinion;  in 
which  we  are  supported  by  their  construction  and  the  classic  passages 
relating  to  them. 

*'  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  we  have  made  an  important  discovery 
bearing  upon  the  topography  of  the  Forum,  which  will  be  of  interest 
not  only  to  classical  students  but  to  every  one  interested  in  the  word 
Home. 

"We  have  discovered  that  the  reliefs  on  the  screens  upon  the 
Comitium  in  the  Forum  portray  scenes  from  the  life  of  Marcus 
Aurelius,  showing  in  their  back  grounds  the  buildings  occupying  two 
sides  of  the  Forum ;  and  that  these  marble  balustrades  led  up  to  the 
statue  of  that  Emperor;  the  space  where  it  stood  can  be  plainly 
traced  upon  the  pavement,  and  that  is  why  these  pictures  refer  to 
epochs  of  his  life.  The  statue  is  still  existing,  and  now  stands  in  the 
square  of  the  Capitol,  where  it  was  erected  by  Michael  Angelo,  who 
brought  it  from  the  Lateran  in  1538,  w^here  it  had  been  placed  about 
1187,  when  it  was  removed  from  the  Forum  near  the  column  of 
Phocas,  where  it  had  long  been  looked  upon  as  a  statue  of  Constantino, 
and  is  so  called  in  the  Eegiona  Catalogue,  hence  its  preservation. 

''  The  four  ends  of  the  screens  or  balustrades  are  finished,  showing 
that  they  could  not  have  been  attached  to  any  building.  It  is  worth 
while  to  look  into  the  details  of  these  reliefs.  Commencing  in  their 
historic  order,  we  see  the  Emperor  standing  on  the  Eostra  Julia, 
which  fronts  towards  the  Fig-tree  and  Marsyas,  he  is  holding  in  his 
left  hand  a  roll  and  addressing  the  people  below ;  the  two  foremost 
figures  are  holding  up  their  togas  with  their  left  hands,  whilst  their 
right  hands  are  held  out  with  fingers  extended,  five  by  one,  three  by 
the  other,  thus  making  eight ;  the  number  of  years  Marcus  Aurelius 
had  been  away  and  the  number  of  pieces  of  TOld  which  they  demanded. 
Just  above  the  hands  of  the  Emperor  and  of  one  of  the  figures,  which 
nearly  meet,  are  two  small  round  pieces  of  marble  which  could  not  be 
connected  with  the  roll,  as  one  is  not  in  its  line,  and  the  other  is 
VOL.  xxxiv-  2  s 
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separated  from  it  by  one  of  the  extended  hands.  The  highest  is  the 
attache  of  the  Emperor's  hand.  May  not  the  other  represent  the 
money  g^ven  by  the  Emperor  ?  One  of  the  other  figures  of  the  group, 
farther  back,  likewise  has  his  arm  extended.  The  head  of  the 
Emperor  is  unfortunately  gone,  and  the  others  are  very  much 
damaged.  The  next  scene  represents  a  female  figure  approaching 
a  man  seated  on  a  curule  chair,  behind  which  four  people  are  standing. 
The  female  figure  had  evidently  a  child  on  her  left  arm,  the  usual  arm 
to  carry  a  baby,  whilst  by  her  right  hand  she  leads  a  child  up  to  the 
Emperor,  to  thank  him  for  founding  the  orphan  schools  in  memory  of 
Faustina,  the  fragment  of  whose  head  is  far  more  like  the  head  of 
Marcus  Aurelius  than  anyone  else.  Then  we  have  the  Eicus  Navia 
and  the  statue  of  Marsyas,  whose  pedestal  still  stands  u|x>n  the 
Forum.  The  next  relief  commences  with  the  Fig-tree  and  Mar8ya3, 
so  that  if  it  "were  turned  round  it  would  form  one  with  the  other. 
There  we  have  represented  figures  bearing  packages  and  depositing 
them  in  a  heap  upon  the  ground,  to  which  one  figure  is  applying  a 
torch,  which  is  just  discernible.  At  the  end,  just  a  fragment  remams, 
showing  the  old  Itostra  which  looked  towards  Marsyas  and  the  Fig- 
tree,  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  other,  the  marks  where  it  stood 
can  be  traced  on  the  Comitium,  upon  which  we  may  presume  the 
Emperor  stood  to  witness  the  burning,  whilst  in  the  background  was 
seen  the  Temple  of  Ooncord,  but  this  piece  is  unfortunately  missing. 

''Thus  we  have  two  scenes  of  history,  one  taking  place  between  the 
Kostra  Julia  and  the  Fig-tree  and  Marsyas,  the  other  between  the  old 
Eostra  and  Marsyas  and  the  Fig-tree. 

"The  whole  group  was  evidently  erected  in  honour  of  Marcus 
Aurelius,  and  in  commemoration  of  the  imx)ortant  events  in  his  life 
depicted  on  the  Rcreens,  as  recorded  by  DIo  Cassius ; 

''  Giving  the  donation  of  eight  pieces  of  Gold. 

**  Eoma,  or  perhaps  Faustina,  thanking  him  for  the  Puellse  Faus- 
tiniansB. 

**  BuiTiing  the  46  years'  arrears  of  taxes. 

"  After  he  had  come  back  to  Home,  as  he  was  one  day  haranguing 
the  people,  and  speaking  of  the  number  of  years  he  had  spent  abroad 
in  his  expeditions,  the  citizens  with  a  loud  voice  cried  out  'Eight.'  at 
the  same  time  extending  their  hands  to  receive  as  many  pieces  of  gold. 
The  emperor  cmiling  repeated  'Eight,'  and  ordered  every  Eoman 
eight  pieces,  which  was  so  considerable  a  sum  that  so  great  a  one  was 
never  given  before  by  any  empeix)r." 

"After  that  he  remitted  all  that  had  been  due  to  the  Public  and 
Imperial  Treasuries  for  tho  course  of  46  years,  without  including 
therein  Hadrian's  reign,  and  ordered  all  tfie  papers  of  claims  to  bo 
bui-nt  in  the  Forum." — Dio  Cassius. 

"  This  was  on  the  marriage  of  his  son  Commodus  with  Grispina. 

"From  a  long  and  careful  study  of  has  and  a/^o  reliefs  we  are  convinced 
that  the  buildings  lopresented  in  their  back  grounds  actually  existed ; 
this  is  borne  out  when  we  compare  these  designs  with  the  remains  and 
with  the  buildings  as  shown  on  coins.  Beliefs  generally  present  to 
our  view  some  historic  scene — in  fact,  they  are  pictures  in  stone ;  and 
when  there  were  so  many  ancient  monuments  for  the  artist  to  depict, 
perhaps  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  the  scene  took  place,  there 
would  be  no  occasion  for  him  to  draw  upon  his  fancy  for  buildings  to 
fill  up  his  back  ground.    To  demonstrate  our  idea  we  will  notice  some 
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reliefB,  wliich  after  study  and  comparison  present  to  us  the  buildings 
surrounding  three  sides  of  the  Forum  Homanum. 

'*  We  will  take  first,  the  relief  No,  43  from  the  stairs  of  the  Palazzo 
dei  Conservator!,  irhich  represents  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  in 
his  chariot  passing  in  triumph  along  the  Via  Sacra,  in  front  of  the 
temple  of  the  dei^ed  Julius  and  arch  of  Fabius;  the  second,  the 
marble  screen  in  the  Forum  nearest  the  arch  of  Septimius  Severus ; 
third,  the  other  marble  screen ;  and  fourth,  the  rehef  over  the  left 
hand  archway  of  the  arch  of  Constantine  facing  the  Colosseum. 
Placing  them  in  the  order  mentioned  we  have  a  panoramic  view  of 
three  sides  of  the  Forum  presented  to  us.  The  first  building  shown  is 
a  temple  on  a  lofty  basement  with  four  Corinthian  columns  in  front 
and  a  pilaster  at  the  side ;  this  agrees  with  a  coin  representing  tho 
temple  of  the  deified  Julius,  the  remains  of  which  are  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  Forum.  Next  is  represented  the  Fornix  Fabius,  remains  of 
which  were  found  in  making  the  excavations  between  the  temples  of 
Caesar  and  Castor.  The  second  relief  represents  the  same  arch,  as  can 
be  seen  by  comparing  them.  The  next  building  shows  a  temple 
approached  by  a  lofty  flight  of  steps  with  Corinthian  capitals,  exactly 
resembling  the  remains  of  the  celebrated  templa  of  Castor  and  Pollux. 
Then  we  have  a  space  marking  the  line  of  the  Vicus  Tuscus  which 
turned  out  of  tho  Via  Sacra  between  the  temple  of  Castor  and  Basilica 
Julia,  which  latter  is  represented  by  the  arcade  of  Doric  columns.  At 
the  end  of  this  relief  is  the  Fig-tree  planted  by  Tarquinius,  in  memory 
of  Attius  Navius  cutting  the  whetstone  in  two  witn  a  razor ;  and  the 
figure  of  Marsyas,  the  emblem  of  civic  liberty.  The  next  relief  shows 
the  same  Fig-tree  and  Marsyas  in  the  same  position,  but  the  relief  is 
to  the  right  instead  of  to  the  left,  as  in  the  other.  This  shows  that  the 
same  line  of  buildings  is  continued ;  and,  carrjring  on  our  story,  the 
first  building  represented  is  the  remainder  of  the  Basilica  Julia.  This 
was  confirmed  in  rather  a  singular  manner.  When  the  Basilica  was 
excavated  Signer  Bosa  found  one  of  the  columns  of  the  arcade  in  frag- 
n>ents,  which  he  has  had  restored  in  situ  ;  and  a  fragment  of  this  relief 
was  found  afterwards  broken  from  the  rest,  which,  when  fitted  into  its 
place,  exactly  represented  the  restoration  made  by  Signer  Bosa.  In 
the  next  building  we  have  a  temple  shewing  six  lonio  columns  in 
firont;  this  agrees  with  the  ruin  of  the  temple  of  Saturn.  Next 
further  back  is  shown  an  arch ;  this  is  one  of  the  closed  arches  of  the 
portico  of  the  Tabularium,  the  lines  of  which  arch  can  still  be  seen 
Detween  the  Temples  of  Saturn  and  Yespasian  when  viewed  from  our 
standpoint.  Next  in  order  is  a  Temple  with  Corinthian  columns 
agreemg  with  the  remains  of  the  temple  of  Yespasian.  Unfortunately 
the  remainder  of  this  screen  was  not  found,  which  would  have  shown 
the  temple  of  Concord;  this  we  have  restored  from  a  coin.  The 
fourth  relief  re^msents  the  buildings  alonff  the  head  of  the  Forum  at 
a  lower  level.  First,  the  Doric  columns  of  part  of  the  Basilica  Julia, 
agreeing  with  the  other  reliefs  and  the  fragments ;  then  the  arch  of 
Tiberius,  which  spanned  the  Yicus  Juffarius,  and  which  is  not  yet 
excavated ;  then  the  third  Bostra  (ad  Palmam),  showing  the  statue  of 
the  Genius  of  Bome,  Constantine  (minus  his  head),  addressing  the 
people,  and  the  statue  of  Claudius  II.  Bemains  of  this  rostra,  which 
should  not  be  confounded  with  the  first  rostra,  still  exist  with  the 
Umbilicus  Boma  at  one  end,  whilst  the  Milliarium  Aureum  stood  at 
the  other  end,  under  the  temple  of  Saturn.     The  last  building  repre- 
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sented  is  the  arch  of  Septimius  Sererus,  with  which  it  corresponds,  as 
comparison  will  show. 

"In  our  lectures  upon  the  Forum  we  have  demonstrated  this  many 
times,  and  when  pointed  out  our  audience  has  agreed  with  us  that  it 
must  be  so,  the  remains  corresponding  with  tiiese  pictures  in  an 
extraordinary  manner,  the  Romans  themselves  having  left  us  a  graphic 
sketch  of  the  buildings  on  three  sides  of  their  principal  Forum. 

''  Upon  the  inner  sides  of  the  avenue  are  represented  on  each  balus- 
trade, a  boar,  a  ram,  and  a  bull;  tiie  animals  offered  at  the  triple 
sacrifice  or  Suovetaurilia  (from  sus,  ovis,  taurus),  which  was  pei-formed 
once  every  five  years,  or  Lustrum,  for  the  purification  of  the  city. 

**It  was  an  institution  of  Servius  TuUius,  the  ceremony  consisting 
in  leading  the  boar,  ram,  and  bidl,  thrice  round  the  assembly  of  the 
people,  and  then  offering  them  to  Mars.  There  is  a  similar  repreaent- 
ation  upon  a  relief  of  Trajan  on  the  arch  of  Constantino  and  upon  a 
pedestal  at  the  entrance  to  the  Palace  of  the  Ccesars,  found  near  the 
arch  of  Septimius  Severus. 

*  *  We  were  ourselves  present  at  the  discovery  of  these  remains  of  what 
must  have  been  a  grand  and  unique  monument ;  a  tower  of  the  middle 
ages  being  built  over  them,  this  was  destroyed,  and  the  stones  of  the 
balustrades  fitted  dose  together,  they  havins^  fallen  somewhat  apcurt ; 
and  a  new  piece  of  marble  was  inserted  under  them,  so  that  they  do 
not  now  rest  upon  the  travertine  as  when  found,  but  they  are  exactly 
in  the  same  position,  dose  by,  was  found  a  piece  of  an  inscription, 
evidently  referring  to  this  monument ;  but  it  has  been  placed  upon  one 
of  the  restored  bases  of  tlie  Basilica  Julia,  (the  last  to  the  right).  It 
is  in  beautiful  characters  filled  in  with  red. 

FOETISSIMO 

INVIC3nSSlM0 

DOMINO  irOSTBO 

MABCO   AVBELIO. 

''  At  the  time  of  their  discovery  it  was  stated,  and  this  has  been  the 
received  opinion,  that  the  scenes  referred  to  events  in  the  lives  of  the 
Emperors  Trajan  and  Hadrian ;  and  that  it  represented  the  burning  of 
the  bonds  whidi  Hadrian  had  remitted.  We  could  not  accept  &at 
opinion,  because  the  Fig-tree  represented  to  our  mind  a  scene  in  the 
Koman  Forum  and  not  Trajan's  Forum,  where  the  bonds  where  burnt 
under  Hadrian.  The  Fig-tree,  planted  by  Tarquin,  gave  us  the  key  to 
our  important  discovery  of  the  scenes  here  depicted,  and  of  the  pano- 
ramic view  of  the  Forum  left  us  by  the  Eomans  From  the  accounts 
handed  down  to  us  of  this  act  of  Hadrian  we  shal3.  see  that  it  does  not 
agree  with  the  scene  before  us. 

''As  soon  as  he  entered  Home,  Hadrian  released  all  that  was  due 
from  private  men  for  sixteen  years  together,  amounting  to  900,000,000 
sesterces  (£8,541,666,  13,  4),  both  to  the  private  treasury  of  the 
Emperor  and  to  the  public  one  of  the  Eoman  people."  Dio  Cassiw, 
Haartan, 

**  Hadrian  remitted  innumerable  sums  which  were  due  from  private 
debtors  to  the  privy  purse  of  the  Emperor  in  the  city  and  in  Italy, 
and  even  in  other  provinces;  he  collected  the  bonds  of  the  sums 
remitted ;  and  for  gp*eater  security  he  enclosed  them  in  oak  boards  and 
burnt  them  all  in  the  Forum  of  Trajan ;  and  he  forbade  any  of  the 
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money  that  had  been  forgiren  to  be  received  into  the  public  treasury." 
Spartianus  in  Hadriano, 

''As  we  have  demonstrated,  the  scene  on  the  relief  is  an  act  taking 
place  in  the  Forum  Komanum,  and  not  Trajan's  Forum ;  and  further, 
the  bonds,  as  here  shown,  are  only  tied  together,  not  ''  enclosed  in  oak 
boards,"  as  Hadrian's  were.  Marcus  Aurelius,  it  is  true,  only  followed 
his  examx)le;  and  according  to  JusonitiSy  G ratio  actio  21,  the  Emperor 
Qratian  did  the  same.  This  scene  is  represented  on  a  coin  of  Marcus 
Aurelius ;  as  is  also  the  act  of  Hadrian,  upon  a  modal  of  his  time. 

''  The  orphan  schools  founded  by  Marcus  Aurelius  had  special  refer- 
ence to  Home,  whilst  those  of  Trajan  were  for  the  whole  of  Italy.  They 
were  endowed  by  him  in  the  form  of  loans  to  the  landed  proprietors  in 
the  different  districts,  they  paying  the  yearly  interest.  Coins  and 
inscriptions  still  present  this  subject  to  our  view.  Near  Piacenza  a 
bronze  tablet  was  found  10  ft.  by  6  ft.  containing  670  lines  of  the 
mortgage  deeds  on  the- sums  lent  by  Trajan  in  this  neighbourhood  for 
the  maintenance  of  these  schools,  the  interest  being  5  per  cent.  Part 
of  a  similar  inscription  was  found  at  Beneventum.  Hadrian  Antoninus 
Pius  and  Marcus  Aurelius  followed  this  wise  and  good  example,  and 
in  A.  D.  177  the  latter  Emperor  founded  orphan  schools  in  Home  in 
memory  of  his  wife,  and  called  them  after  her  name,  Puellao  Fausti- 
nianee.  Upon  the  walls  of  the  Villa  Albani  are  two  small  reliefs, 
representing  processions  of  girls  called  the  orphans  of  Faustina,  but  by 
what  authority,,  or  where  they  were  found  we  cannot  discover. 

''It  has  been  asserted  that  such  good  sculpture,  as  these  reliefs 
evidently  were,  was  not  made  after  the  time  of  Hadrian,  and  so  they 
must  be  of  his  time ;  such  a  statement  could  hardly  be  made  by  any 
one  who  knew  anything  of  art  in  Eome  under  the  good  Emperors. 
The  reliefs  from  the  arch  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  his  equestrian  statue, 
his  column,  numerous  busts  and  statues,  equal  anything  we  have  of 
the  time  of  Hadr7an.  Sculpture  did  not  fall  so  low  in  the  short  space 
of  twenty-five  years,  that  these  balustrades  could  not  have  been 
executed.  Their  style  is  very  similar  to  the  reliefs  from  his  arch, 
perhaps  they  are  by  the  hand  of  the  same  master." 

Mr.  Eussell  Forbes  has  arranged  a  most  interesting  photograph, 
giviim^  a  panoramic  view  of  the  Forum  as  shown  on  ancient  reliefs. 

"  The  lore-ground  of  our  photograph  we  have  filled  up  with  a  plan  of 
the  Comitium,  in  order  to  show  the  position  of  the  two  marble  balus- 
trades, Marsyas,  and  the  Fig-tree.  This  tree  has  been  confounded  by 
many  writers,  both  ancient  and  modem,  with  the  Euminal  Fiff-tree 
whicli  grew  upon  the  south  west  slope  of  the  Palatine ;  and  which  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  tree  on  the  Comitium,  which  was  planted 
by  Tarquin,  in  commemoration  of  Navius  Attius  cutting  the  whet-stone 
in  two  with  a  razor ;  these  being  buried  at  the  spot  where  was  erected 
the  prsetor's  seat  called  Puteal  Libonis.  This  is  represented  on  a  coin 
as  round,  and  was  probably  erected  over  the  deep  round  hole  existing 
on  the  Comitium,  and  marked  on  our  plan.  Near  by  "  stood  the  statue 
of  Attius  Navius,  over  the  very  spot  where  he  had  cut  the  whet-stone 
in  two,  to  the  left  of  the  Curia." — Pliny  xxxiv,  11.  Dio  Cassius  says  it 
stood  near  the  fig-tree,  and  we  place  it  upon  the  pedestal  existing  to 
the  right  of  the  hole,  (see  Zivy,  i,  36).  To  the  left  of  the  hole  is 
another  pedestal,  and  upon  this  we  place  Marsyas,  with  the  fig-tree 
beside  him,  thus  agreeing  with  the  reliefs.    It  is  rather  a  curious 
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ooincidence,  but  since  this  ground  has  been  cleared  a  fig-tree  lias 
sprung  up  by  the  ruined  pedestal  on  which  we  place  Marsyas." 

The  Santo  Calix  of  Valencia. — ^Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  J. 
C.  Robinson,  we  are  enabled  to  reproduce  a  portion  of  a  communica- 
tion upon  Art  Treasures  in  Spain,  made  by  him  to  the  Times  at  the 
end  of  last  year,  and  which,  as  coming  from  such  an  authority,  cannot 
fail  to  interest  our  readers : — 

**  The  Santo  Calix  of  Valencia,  like  the  so-caIl9d  emerald  dish  at 
Genoa,  has  from  time  immemorial  been  considered  one  of  the  most 
sacred  relics  in  Christendom.  The  Genoa  dish  was  thought  to  be  the 
veritable  Sim  graal,  whateyer  that  mystical  vessel  may  have  been, 
while  the  holy  chalice  of  Valencia  is  still  held  to  be  tho  veritable  cup 
used  by  our  Saviour  at  the  Last  Supper.  As  to  how  and  when  it  found 
its  way  to  Valencia  there  is  no  record ;  its  advent  is  shrouded  in  the 
mist  of  antiquity.  At  all  events,  it  is  likely  enough  that  generation 
after  generation  of  devout  believers,  for  a  thousand  years  or  more, 
have  adored  it  with  bended  knees  and  downcast  eyes,  scarcely  daring 
to  cast  even  furtive  glances  at  the  sacrosanct  utensil.  Need  it  be  said 
that  to  see  and  examine  such  a  treasure  had  long  been  a  desideratum 
with  even  a  heretic  like  myself?  There  were,  moreover,  special 
reasons  for  wishing  to  get  to  know  the  real  form  and  fashioning  of 
this  venerable  cup ;  the  curiosity  of  archeeologists  and  ritualistic 
antiquaries  had  always  been  stimulated  by  innumerable  pictorial  and 
other  i*epresentations  of  it,  executed  centuries  apart ;  but  scarcely  any 
two  of  tnese  representations  were  alike.  In  short,  a  delightful  and 
tantalizing  mystery  prevailed  in  regard  to  the  Santo  ealix, 

"  I  will,  however,  now  set  speculations  at  rest  by  describing  exactly 
what  the  Santo  ealix  really  is,  and  approximately  when  it  was  made. 
It  is  dear  from  the  utter  disagreement  of  the  various  graphic 
representations,  that  they  were  all  made  from  memory,  and  that 
noDody  had  ever  been  allowed  to  look  long  enough  at  the  precious 
relic,  to  be  able  to  carry  away  the  precise  details  in  his  mind's  eye. 
All  the  representations,  however,  agreed  in  one  thing — that  in,  in 
depicting  the  Santo  ealix  as  a  cup-shaped  vessel,  of  some  precious 
stone  or  other,  mounted  on  a  tall  stem,  flanked  by  two  large  loop- 
shaped  lateral  handles.  Now,  two-handled  chalices  are  of  extremely 
rare  occurrence,  and  always  of  great  antiquity.  My  own  impression 
was  that  it  would  prove  to  be  a  work  of  the  seventh  or  eighth  century. 

*'  The  chalice  is— or,  at  all  events,  was,  when  I  was  at  Valencia — 
exhibited  on  certain  days  to  parties  of  eight  or  ten  persons  at  a  time, 
who  were  required  to  kneel  before  it.  After  a  prolonffod  interval  of 
expectation,  the  chalice  was  brought  out  with  great  solemiiity  by  its 
pnestly  guardian,  and,  the  stem  being  enveloped  with  a  linen  doth, 
it  was  held  in  succession,  for  a  brief  instant  only,  before  the  face  of 
each  person ;  at  the  same  moment  the  worshipper  was  allowed  to  kiss 
a  certain  predous  stone,  projecting  from  the  gold  framework  of  the 
foot  of  the  vessel.  In  this  way  me  entire  cerem(my  occupied  only  a 
few  minutes.  Being  forewarned  as  to  the  conditions  of  the  exposition, 
I  awaited  it  with  eager  eyes,  w5th  a  little  card  in  the  palm  of  one  hand 
and  a  pencil  in  tlie  other,  ready,  although  in  fituitic  haste,  to  make 
some  sort  of  graphic  memorandum  in  the  presence  even ;  but  whether 
my  fixed  and  earnest  gaze  contrasted  too  strongly  witii  the  reverend 

glances  of  my  neighbours,  or  whether  the  astute  priest  caught  sight  of 
le  poaching  apparatus  in  my  bands,  certain  it  is  that,  when  my  turn 
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came,  the  chalice  was  unceremoiiiously  whisked  from  under  my  nose, 
and  all  I  saw  was  a  passing  formless  gleam,  while  the  ready,  but  I 
fear  faithless,  kiss  died  on  my  lips.  The  defeat  was  complete  and 
Ignominious.  Fortunately,  I  was  not  pressed  for  time  in  Valencia, 
and  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  undertake  a  siege  dans  Us  regies. 
There  is,  howeyer,  a  key  to  evexy  lock,  and  it  is  not  necessaxy  to 
explain  how,  with  patience  and  perseverance,  I  finally  got  a  view  of 
the  Santo  ealix,  all  to  myself.  The  following  is  the  resvdt: — ^The 
chalice  consists  of  a  cii-cular  cup,  nearly  four  inches  in  diameter, 
hollowed  out  from  a  single  splendid  hair-brown  sardonyx.  A  plain 
but  tasteful  moulding  wrought  in  the  stone,  round  the  lip,  in  ad^tion 
to  the  evidence  of  the  precious  material  itself,  showed  it  to  be  of 
antique  Eoman  origin.  The  base  is  formed  of  another  fine  sardonyx 
cup  of  shallower  form,  and  fixed  in  an  inverted  position.  This  is  of 
laxger  size,  not  less  than  about  6^  inches  in  diameter.  In  one  or  two 
places  I  detected  some  incised  marks,  very  like  ancient  Cufic  characters, 
and  from  these  and  the  general  shape  I  suspect  that  the  base  is  less 
ancient  than  the  bowl.  The  bowl  and  the  base  are  united  by  a 
straight  stem  in  pure  gold,  with  a  circular  knop  in  the  centre ;  four 
strap-work  bands  of  gold  connect  this  stem  with  the  sardonyx  base, 
the  lower  edge  of  which  is  also  bound  round  with  a  gold  band  or 
gallery.  The  stem,  as  has  been  already  noted,  is  flanked  by  two 
peculiar  ^^ogee"  shaped  handles,  also  in  pure  gold.  The  Btem,  knop, 
and  handles  are  inlaid  with  delicate  arabesque  patterns  in  black 
enamel.  The  band  or  gallery  round  the  base  bears  on  the  summit  a 
string  of  fine  Oriental  pearls,  which  are  also  continued  on  the  vertical 
bands.  In  the  midst  of  each  of  these  bands  is  set,  projecting  in  high 
relief,  a  splendid  Cabochon  gem.  These  stones,  four  in  all,  are  respec- 
tively two  rubies,  a  sapphire,  and  an  emerald.  Finally,  the  entire 
height  of  the  chalice  is  about  S^  inches.  As  I  have  said,  the  cup  itself 
is  of  Eoman  work,  therefore,  however  improbable,  it  is  not  actually 
impossible,  that  it  should  have  been  used  at  the  Last  Supper.  The 
sardonyx  base  is,  I  think,  of  Morebco  origin,  probably  of  the  eighth  or 
ninth  century,  and  I  have  now  little  doubt  that  the  original  gold 
mountings  w^re  of  the  same  period.  A  mon^ent's  glance  at  l£eso 
sufficed  to  tell  me  their  story.  This  is  what  has  evidently  happened : 
The  ancient  gold  mounts  in  the  course  of  time  becoming  dilapidated, 
some  time  about  the  year  1 400  the  band  or  gallery  round  the  foot  was 
renewed,  and  a  current  Gothic  pattern  of  the  day,  consisting  of  small 
pierced  quatrefoils  within  lozenge-shaped  panels,  was  substituted  for 
the  original  design,  whatever  it  may  have  been ;  somewhat  more  than 
a  century  later  (probably  about  1520)  all  the  re^t  of  the  gold  mounts 
were  renewed,  bu^  this  time  the  original  pattern  was,  I  have  no  doubt, 
followed,  except  in  one  respect — that  ie,  in  regard  to  a  beautiful 
arabesque  pattern  in  black  enamel  with  which  the  various  decorative 
surfaces  are  unifoimly  adorned ;  this  consists  of  an  elegant  pattern  of 
interlaced  work  and  delicate  foliage,  the  peculiar  style  and  workman- 
ship indicating,  without  any  doubt,  the  hand  of  a  skilful  Spanish 
goldsmith  of  the  period  above  indicated.  The  Santo  calix  as  it  stands 
IS  thus  a  work  of  four  distinct  periods — namely,  of  the  Koman  Imperial 
epoch,  the  eighth  or  ninth  century,  and  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries  respectively.  Foi-d  states  that  the  chalice  was  broken  in 
1744  by  a  clumsy  canonigo,  one  Yicente  Trigola ;  but  I  saw  no  evidence 
of  that  disaster,  and  if  it  occurred  it  was  probably  only  some  dislocation 
of  the  gold  mountings. 
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"  In  regard  to  five  of  the  thir^  pieeeB  of  sQver  wliidi  Jadas  receiTed 
for  betraying  onr  Sayionr,  and  which,  being  only  filthj  lucre,  are 
handed  round  for  inspection  after  the  exposition  of  the  Santo  cmJii^  I 
can  only  say  that  the  coin  put  into  my  hand  was  a  fine  Greek  tetra- 
drachm  of,  I  think,  Thuriam. 

'<  Among  the  other  precious  alhajat  of  the  Cathedral  at  Valencia,  are 
three  large  altar  firontals,  each  about  12  ft.  long  by  3  ft.  6  in.  high,  the 
designs  representing  subjects  from  the  Passion  of  Christ,  finely 
executed  in  raised  work  of  gold  and  sUver  throad  and  silk  embroideiy. 
The  special  interest  of  these  firontals,  howeyer,  is  from  the  fact  that 
they  originally  belonged  to  old  St  Paulas  Cathedral  in  London, 
and  were  purchased  and  brought  to  Spain,  at  the  time  of  the  Beforma- 
tioD,  by  two  Yalencian  merchants,  named  Andrea  and  Petro  de 
Medina.  Their  English  origin  is  revealed  in  many  characteristic 
details  of  costimie,  architecture,  ornamentation,  &c.  To  all  appearance 
they  were  made  in  the  earlier  yeari«  of  the  sixteenth  century,  probably 
not  very  long  before  the  change  oi  religion  in  England." 

Additional  Bemabks  on  ▲  ''  Tabula  Honestae  Missionis,"  found 
AT  Waloot,  neab  Bath. — ''Since  I  published  Mr  Lysons'  remarks 
upon  this  tabula,  fArehaohgicalJoumal,  vol.  xxxiii,  250),  I  have  endea- 
voured, in  every  possible  way,  to  recover  the  original  fragpnent,  or  in 
default,  the  drawing  of  it  made  by  Mr.  Lysons.  In  the  latter  respect, 
I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  have  been  successful.  Mr.  C.  Boach  Smith  wrote 
me  to  say  that  he  believed  he  at  one  time  had  a  tracing  of  the  drawing, 
but  he  could  not  then  find  it,  much  to  my  disappointment.  Soon  after- 
wards Mr.  J.  T.  Irvine,  a  well  known  antiquary,  who  had  happened  to 
see  my  paper  on  the  subject,  wrote  to  mo  to  the  efieet  that  tlie  original 
drawing  was  preserved  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  W.  Long,  f.s.a.,  of 
Wrington,  Somerset.  On  applying  to  that  gentleman,  1  found  that 
Mr.  Irvine  was  correct,  and  Mr.  Long  has  most  courteously  allowed  a 
copy  of  the  drawing  to  be  made.  Mr.  Long  informs  me  that  ''  it  is 
pasted  in  one  of  two  VQty  large  folios,  which  were  purchased  for  me 
some  years  ago  from  Mr.  Lilly,  the  Loudon  bookseller.  This  purchase 
gave  rise,  I  think,  to  Mr.  iScarth's  statement  that  the  '  tabula '  had 
been  in  Mr.  Lilly's  possession.  It  appears  to  be  a  copy  of  the  inscrip- 
tion made  by  Mr.  Lysons  of  the  same  size  as  the  original,  and  has 
written  upon  it  'Tabula  honestae  missionis,  illustrated  by  Mr.  S.  Lysons 
from  the  original  brass  fragment  in  the  possession  of  John  Cranch, 
Dec,  1815,  found  at  "VValcot,  1815."  The  following  words  appear  to 
have  been  added  afterwards  *now  of  Jos.  Barratt,  1817.'  JBarratt 
was  a  bookseller,  and  at  one  time  the  owner  of  the  large  folio  volumes 
in  which  the  copy  of  the  inscription  is  placed." 

**  From  the  annexed  plates  it  will  seen  that  the  fragments  of  inscrip- 
tions remaining  on  each  sido  of  the  plate  were  onlv : 

(1-3  '  (2.) 
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"These  letters  will  be  seen  embraced  within  a  border,  marking  the  limits 
of  the  fragment ;  those  outside  of  this  line  in  the  plate  are  Mr.  Lysons' 
restoration  of  the  remainder  of  the  lines,  which  commence  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  list  of  cohorts  named ;  et  .  m  *  a  *  ,  referring  to  tho 
third  cohort  of  a  people  whose  national  name  commenced  with  a.  A^ 
stated  in  mj  previous  remarks,  the  name  of  the  impenal  legato  is  lost. 
There  is,  however,  one  discrepancy  between  the  drawing  and  the 
account  giyen  in  the  minutes  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  In  the 
latter  the  words  *^ quorum  nomtna  suhBcripta  sunt"  occur.  In  the 
drawing  they  are  absent,  but  " m&ruerunt"  is  in  their  place. 

"  I  must  thus  publicly  express  my  thanks  to  Mr.  Long  for  the  facilities 
he  has  given  me,  to  enable  a  copy  of  the  drawing  to  be  made. 

"  Like  most  of  the  other  tdlmla$,  this  one  bears  the  duplicate  inscrip- 
tion on  its  reyerse,  at  right  anjgles  to  that  on  its  front,  which  accounts 
for  80  much  more  of  the  lettering  being  left  on  one  side,  to  what  there 
is  on  the  other." 

Thb  Chair  op  St.  Fbter. — ^The  following  account,  for  which  we 
are  indebted  to  Mr.  S.  Bussell  Forbes,  will  bo  specially  interesting  at 
the  present  time  : — 

"As  January  18th  was  the  feast  of  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  in  Eome, 
some  remarks  on  the  chair  (which  does  duty  for  St.  Peter's)  may  be  of 
interest  to  our  readers.  A  photograph  of  this  famous  object  was 
taken  in  1867  when  it  was  last  exposed  to  view ;  and  can  be  had  at 
any  of  the  shops  in  Eome;  visitors  must  be  content  with  looking  at  the 
photograph  for  the  chair  itself  is  not  to  be  seen.  At  present  it  is 
enclosed  in  the  bronze  covering,  which  is  supported  by  the  four 
colossal  figures  of  the  Doctors  of  the  church,  in  .the  apse  of  St.  Peter's. 

"  It  is  encased  in  a  fi*ame  work,  in  which  are  the  rings  through  which 
the  poles  were  inserted  in  order  to  carry  the  person  seated ;  this  casing, 
consisting  of  four  posts  and  sides,  is  made  of  oak,  and  is  very  much 
decayed.  The  straight  veHical  joints  are  easily  distinguished  where 
the  frame  is  attach^  to  the  chair  itself,  which  is  composed  of  dark 
acacia  wood.  The  front  panel  is  ornamented  with  three  rows  of 
square  plates  of  ivory,  six  in  a  row,  eighteen  in  ail,  upon  twelve  of 
which  are  engraved  the  labours  of  Hercules ;  and  on  the  other  six 
oosntellations,  with  thin  hmince  of  gold  let  into  the  engraved  lines ; 
some  of  the  ivories  are  put  on  upside  down,  and  had  evidently 
nothing  to  do  with  the  original  chair ;  they  are  Byzantine  in  stylo  of 
the  eleventh  century.  The  ivory  band  decorations  of  the  back  and 
sides  evidently  belonged  to  the  chair  and  correspond  with  its  architec- 
ture, and  fit  into  the  wood-work.  They  are  sculptured  in  relief, 
representing  combats  of  men,  wild  beasts  and  centaurs ;  the  centre 
pomt  of  the  horizontal  bars  has  a  portrait  of  Charlemagne  crowned  as 
Emperor.  In  his  right  hand  is  a  sceptre  (broken)  and  in  his  left  a 
slobe;  two  angels  on  either  side  offer  him  crowns  and  palms,  they 
having  combatants  on  each  side.  The  chair  is  4  ft.  8}  in.  high  at 
back,  2  ft.  10^  in.  wide,  2  ft.  2^  in.  deep,  and  2  ft.  1^  in.  high  in  front. 
Fancy  St.  Peter  using  such  a  chair  as  this  ! 

'<  It  is  asserted  by  the  Boman  church  that  this  chair  was  used  by  St. 
Peter  as  his  episcopal  throne  during  his  rule  over  the  church  at 
Borne.  Even,  if  we  grant  for  argument's  sake  that  he  was  Bishop  in 
Borne,  there  is  no  evidence  to  prove  that  this  was  his  chair ;  in  fact 
every  evidence  is  to  the  contrary.  All  the  primitive  episcopal  chairs 
are  of  marble  and  as  unlike  this  one  in  construction  as  possible,  which 
VOL.  xxxiv.  2  T 
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18  not  an  episcopal  throne,  but  a  sella  gestatorin  or  cathedra,  similar  to 
the  chairs  intiodnced  in  Home  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Claudius, 
mentioned  by  SueioniuSf  Nero  26;  and  Juvenal  1-64,  6-90.  It  is  not 
unlike  in  shape  to  that  used  to  carry  the  Pope  in  grand  ceremonies  in 
St.  Peter's.  Some  early  authors  speak  of  a  sella  ijesiatoria  which  was 
placed  in  the  baptistry  of  old  St.  Peter's  by  Damasius,  and  which 
lormerlv,  on  the  22nd  of  February,  was  carried  hence  to  the  high  altar, 
where  the  Pope  with  much  ceremony  was  enthroned  upon  it. 

''It  was  eventually  passed  on  from  one  chapel  to  another,  till  it  is 
said  that  when  Eome  was  sacked  by  the  Imperialists  in  1527,  they 
stripped  it  of  its  ornaments  and  covering,  for  the  sake  of  its  value ; 
and  that  beneath  they  found  an  old  carved  wooden  chair  with  tlie 
inscription,  *'  There  is  only  one  Qod  and  Mahomet  is  his  PropheV^  This 
same  formula  is  engraved  upon  the  back  of  the  marble  episcopal  chair 
in  the  church  of  St.  Pietro  in  Oastello,  at  Venice.  In  1558  the  feast  of 
the  chair  of  St.  Peter  was  fixed  in  Eome  for  the  18th  of  January ;  and 
in  Antioch  for  February  22nd;  and  in  1655  Pope  Alexander  YII 
placed  the  present  chair  where  it  now  stands.  It  is  mediaeval,  ninth 
century,  and  is  not  unlike  earJy  representations  in  art  of  the  chair  used 
by  the  AposUe  Paul,  which  we  may  look  upon  as  episcopal. 

"  The  ivory  diptych  of  St.  Paul,  (a.d,  400)  the  property  of  Mr.  Car- 
rand,  of  Lyons,  engraved  by  the  Arundel  society,  represents  Paul 
seated  on  a  chair  holding  in  lus  left  hand  a  roll,  the  symool  of  apostle- 
ship,  whilst  the  right  hand  is  raised  in  the  act  of  blessing  Linus,  who 
carries  a  book  in  his  hand.  At  the  back  of  the  chair  is  St.  Mark, 
holding  a  roll  in  his  left  hand.  The  chair  is  light,  and  not  unlike  a 
modem  library  one  in  shape.  Later  art  agrees  with  the  present  chair. 
A  fresco  at  St.  Clement's  (Home).  1050,  represents  St.  Peter  installing 
Clement  into  the  Papal  chair— a  chair,  as  far  as  can  be  seen,  not  unlike 
the  present  one  of  St.  Peter — which  was  made  after  the  coronation  of 
Charlemagne  as  emperor  of  the  Holy  Eoman  Empire  a.d.  800." 

Interesting  Discovery  in  EoaiE. — ^We  are  further  indebted  to  Mr. 
Sussell  Forbes  for  the  following  communication : — 

'^  In  making  a  new  drain  in  the  Piazza  Pietra,  near  the  Temple  of 
Antoninus  Pius,  the  workmen  came  upon  an  interesting  piece  of 
sculpture : — 

'^  It  consists  of  a  large  base  six  and  a  half  feet  high  by  five  feet  wide ; 
the  marble  is  cut  so  as  to  form  a  panel,  with  a  projecting  cornice,  in 
the  centre  of  which  is  a  female  ficrure  five  feet  high  in  alto  relief 
standing  upon  a  projecting  base;  the  face  is  unfortunately  gone,  but 
the  head  is  surmounted  by  a  Phrygian  cap,  and  one  of  the  curls  of  the 
hair  is  still  distinguishable.  The  figure  is  clothed  in  the  Boman  toga 
which  comes  down  to  the  feet,  which  peep  out  beneath,  showing  the 
shoes,  which  are  not  unlike  what  we  term  an  Oxford  shoe ;  the  right 
foot  is  more  advanced  than  the  other,  so  it  can  be  plainly  seen,  showing 
that  it  was  not  a  sandal.  The  right  hand  is  gone,  but  the  remains 
show  that  something  was  held  in  the  hand ;  between  the  fore-finger  and 
thumb  of  the  left  hand,  which  is  nearly  perfect,  the  lady  holds  some- 
thing small.  The  back  of  the  base  is  hollowed  out,  as  though  it  had 
been  erected  against  a  column.  It  is  of  a  good  period  of  art,  of  white 
marble  with  a  dark  grain,  and  excellent  workmanship,  tho  drapery 
being  very  fine  though  rather  thick  over  the  left  leg. 

<'  Cicero  Ad  Atticus  XIII,  33,  informs  us  that  Julius  CsBsar  com- 
menced a  Septa  in  the  Campus  Martins  for  the  Comitia  Centuriata 
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and  Tributa.  It  consisted  of  a  beautiful  buildingof  marble  surrounded 
with  a  portico  a  mile  square.  It  adjoined  th«  villa  Publica.  It  was 
completed  by  Lepidus  the  triumvir,  and  dedicated  by  Agi-ippa,  Dio 
53-23.  Frontinus,  Aq.  22,  says  tho  arches  of  the  Aqua  Virgo  ended  in 
the  Campus  Marti  us,  in  front  of  tlie  Septa.  Donati  says  such  arches 
were  found  in  front  of  the  Church  of  St.  Ignazio,  not  far  from  where 
this  base  has  been  found. 

**  The  Comitia  Centuriata^  when  the  people  meet  in  their  military 
order  to  elect  their  highest  magistrates,  to  pass  their  laws,  and  to 
vote  upon  peace  or  war,  always  met  outside  the  walls  in  the  Campus 
Martins.  Comitia  Tributa  for  less  important  magistrates,  tribunes 
and  aediles,  met  sometimes  in  the  Campus  Martius.  The  Septa 
consisted  of  pens,  (hence  the  name)  into  which  the  tribes  passed  to 
record  their  votes,  which  were  given  by  ballot ;  every  voter  received  a 
tabella,  tablet,  on  which  he  wrote  the  name  of  the  candidate  for  whom 
he  voted,  he  then  dropped  it  into  an  urn.  Near  by,  Agrippa  built  the 
Diribitorium,  a  large  building,  used  for  distributing  and  counting  the 
balloting  tickets.  It  was  dedicated  by  Au^stus,  Dio  55-8,  Pliny 
16-40.     During  a  fire  Claudius  passed  two  nights  here,  Suetonius  18. 

**  We  may  conclude  that  this  rragment  belonged  either  to  the  Septa 
Julia  or  the  Diribitorium.  The  figure  has  been  supposed  by  some  to 
represent  an  eastern  city,  by  others  a  Dacian  We  think  it  represents 
Liberty,  as  shown  by  the  cap,  which  is  an  emblem  of  liberty  all  over 
the  world,  and  that  it  formed  the  side  of  an  entrance  into  one  of  the 
pens  of  tlie  Septa ;  that  the  something  between  the  finger  and  thumb 
of  the  left  hand  is  the  voting  tablet,  and  that  in  the  other  hand  she 
held  an  urn,  denoting  that  everybody  should  have  perfect  liberty  to 
vote  as  he  pleased. 

"  With  this  was  found  a  beautiful  piece  of  a  marble  frieze,  with  tlie 
egg  pattern,  below  which  is  a  design  that  we  do  not  remember  to  have 
seen  elsewhere.  The  soil  beneath  the  find  is  an  accumulation ;  below 
this  was  found  a  piece  of  a  paved  road.  The  soil  above  is  an  old 
accumulation,  as  shown  by  tne  base  of  the  columns  of  the  temple 
opx>osite.  Some  fragments  of  Corinthian  capitals  were  also  found, 
and  a  statue  broken  into  pieces,  one  foot  of  which  is  in  a  good  state 
of  preservation.' * 

KoYAL  Institution  of  Cornwall. — This  useful  Society  was  estab- 
lished in  1818,  and  has  just  issued  its  Sixtieth  Annual  Heport.  It  is, 
we  believe,  one  of  the  oldest  of  our  Archaeological  Societies,  and  has 
done  good  service  throughout  its  long  career.  Its  objects,  however, 
embrace  natural  philosophy  and  natural  history  as  well  as  antiquities ; 
and  it  possesses  a  museum  at  Truro,  in  which  are  preserved  many  objects 
cf  great  interest  in  each  of  these  branches  of  study.  It  has  collected  a 
most  valuable  series  of  meteorological  observations,  extending  from 
1728  to  the  present  time,  of  which  a  digest  is  being  prepared  for  the 
use  of  members  of  the  Institution  and  the  public.     The  valuable  papers 

Jrinted  in  its  earlier  annual  reports,  and  during  later  years  in  its 
oumal,  sufficiently  attest  the  valuo  of  the  work  of  this  Society. 
The  Fifty-Ninth  Annual  Meeting  was  held  on  the  19th  Nov.  last, 
when  Mr.  William  Copeland  Borlase,  f.  s.  a.,   the  author  of  Nenia 
ComubicBf    was    elected   President,    in   succession   to   Mr.  Jonathan 
Bashleigh,  Sheriff  of  Cornwall. 

Bristol  and  Qloucbstershire  Arcilsoloqical  Society. — ^As  the 
Society,  to  which  we  have  just  alluded,  is  one  of  the  oldest,  so  is  this 
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of  which  we  now  treat  one  of  the  youngest  of  such  Institutions ;  and 
we  are  glad  to  add  that  it  displays  all  tiie  vigour  of  youth,  which 
vigour,  we  trust,  will  continue  over  as  long  a  period  as  that  enjoyed  by 
her  elder  sister.  The  Society  was  formed  only  in  April,  1876,  and 
already  it  numbers  nearly  600  members.  Its  Amiual  Winter  Meeting 
was  held  at  Gloucester,  on  24th  January  last,  when  there  was  a  good 
attendance  of  members.  After  dining  together  at  the  "  Bell  Hotel," 
the  members  and  a  large  number  of  friends  assembled  at  the  Art 
and  Science  Institution  for  a  conversazione,  where,  through  the 
praiseworthy  exertions  of  the  local  committee,  a  temporary  Museum 
had  been  formed,  containing  objects  of  great  interest.  Several  papers 
by  local  arehsaologists  were  read  in  the  lecture  room,  whidi  will  be 
printed  in  the  next  Volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Society,  now,  we 
are  informed,  in  the  press.  The  First  Volume  of  the  Transactions  has 
been  issued  some  time,  and  contains  several  very  valuable  and  in- 
teresting papers  by  well-known  antiquarian  and  historical  authors, 
including  Frbf.  SoUeston,  Dr.  Beddoe,  Sir  John  Maclean,  Mr.  Q.  T. 
dark,  I^.  Smith,  and  others. 

We  have  pleasure  in  announcing  that  Mr.  B.  Montgomerie  Banking 
has  in  the  press  an  annotated  edition  of  Milton's  Comui,  on  the 
principle  of  tne  Clarendon  Press  Text  Books.  It  is  prefaced  by  three 
essays,  on  the  Masque  proper,  on  the  history  of  this  special  example, 
and  upon  its  actual  origin;  in  the  last,  by  parallel  passages  and 
otherwise,  Mr.  Ilanking  attempts  to  establish  the  sources  from  which 
Milton  took  his  idea.  A  short  derivative  glossary,  in  which  the  author 
has  had  the  assistance  of  his  brother,  Mr.  D.  F.  Ranking,  of  Hertford 
College,  Oxford,  will  conclude  the  work,  which  is  published  by  Henry 
West,  381,  Mare  Street,  Hajkney. 

We  are  glad  to  know  that  tlie  Rev.  C.  W.  Boase,  Fellow  and 
Librarian  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  has  in  the  press  a  '<  Register  of 
the  Rectors  and  Fellows  "  of  that  College,  from  the  date  of  its  found- 
ation, in  1314,  to  the  present  time.  The  work  is  not  merely  a  list  of 
names  and  of  dates  of  the  admission  of  the  several  parties,  but  contains 
also  much  biographical  matter  and  many  cunous  and  valuable 
memoranda  from  the  College  Registers. 

The  Members  of  the  Institute  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  the  General 
Index  ro  the  fitst  twenly-five  volumes  of  the  Journal  is  progressing 
well  under  the  editorship  of  Sir  John  Maclean,  who  has  with  great 
labour  and  care,  verified  every  entry  as  left  in  MS.  by  ike  late  Idi, 
Burtt.  The  appearance  of  this  '' encyclojpsDdia  of  Archadological 
information  "  may  be  expected  by  the  end  of  June.  Upwurds  of  200 
passes  are  now  in  type,  nearly  all  of  which  have  been  worked  off. 
BubscTibers*  names  will  be  received  by  the  Secretary. 
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HEREFORD    CATHEDRAL. 
BY  SIR  a.  GILBERT  SCOTT,  R.A. 


When  our  annual  gatherings  are  at  a  cathedral  city, 
it  is  but  reasonable  that  the  cathedral  should  be  our 
primary  object  of  study.  The  architectural  history  of 
our  cathedrals  form  the  first  page  in  the  history  of  the 
architecture  of  our  country  ;  and  when  a  great  Archaeo- 
logical Society,  such  as  ours,  summons  its  annual  synod 
under  the  shadow  of  one  of  these  great  typical  edifices, 
it  is  naturally  expected  to  be  the  signal  for  the  full 
investigation  and  elucidation  of  its  architectural  and 
antiquarian  history ;  and  such  it  was  when  we  had  a 
Willis  for  our  leader.  His  monographs  on  Canterbury, 
York,  Winchester,   and  others  of  our  cathedrals,  have 

fiven  world-wide  celebrity  to  our  Institute.  Would  that 
is  mantle,  as  well  as— on  this  occasion— his  duty,  had 
fallen  on  me  I  Having,  however,  at  an  unwary  moment, 
consented  to  undertiike  this  duty  as  regards  Hereford 
cathedral,  I  was  not  long  in  discovering  that  I  had 
undertaken  a  most  difficult  task. 

In  some  cases  the  difficulty  in  telling  the  architectural 
history  of  a  great  building  arises  from  too  great  a 
plenitude  of  information,  an  emharras  de  richesse  of 
nistorical  fact.  Such,  I  dare  say,  was  felt  by  that  prince 
among  those  who  undertake  such  tasks,  Professor  Willis, 
when  he  compiled  his  unrivalled  architectural  history  of 
Canterbury  Cathedral;  for  there,  thanks  to  Ernulph, 
Gervase,  and  others,  the  most  important  parts  of  its 
history  were  so  fully  and"  accurately  chronicled,  that  he 
must  nave  found  difficulty  in  condensing  his  facts,  rather 
than  in  searching  them  out. 

Far  different,  however,  is  the  case  at  Hereford.  Here 
we  have  — I  will  not  say  a  paucity ^  but  almost  a  nullity 
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of  historical  information  beaxing  upon  the  building,  other- 
wise than  indirectly  and  uncertainly;  and  one's  task  is  to 
search  in  every  conceivable  direction  for  such  mere  waifs 
and  strays  of  History  as  may  suggest  or  furnish  excuses 
for  guesses  and  theories,  wmch.  after  all,  in  a  majority  of 
cases,  it  is  impossible  either  to  prove  or  to  test. 

Professor  Willis,  in  writing  on  this  cathedral  in  1841, 
says, — "  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  period  of 
erection  of  no  one  part  of  this  cathedral  has  been  re- 
corded, with  the  exception  of  its  first  foundation." 
(Willis's  Report,  p.  9.)  How  then  can  I,  who  am  no 
investigator  of  antiquarian  documents,  ventxure  to  give 
the  history  of  a  structure  whose  builders,  and  those 
who  were  eye-witnesses  of  its  erection,  have  neglected 
to  record  what  they  did  and  what  they  §aw?  Having, 
however,  rashly  accepted  the  task,  I  must  beg  for  kind 
consideration  of  the  difficulty  of  its  performance,  for, 
strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  very  paucity  of  sources 
of  knowledge  has  increased  tenfold  the  labour  of  searching 
for  it ;  and,  poor  as  is  the  result,  I  should  be  ashamed  to 
relate  the  amount  of  time  and  labour  I  have  devoted  to 
the  pursuit  of  faithless  phantoms,  which  only  held  out 
hopes  of  knowledge  to  lure  me  to  the  doom  of  dis- 
appointment. 

I  must,  however,  beg  a  further  indulgence.  I  know 
not  whether  we  view  our  sister  society — the  Archaeo- 
logical Association — with  feelings  more  of  affection  or 
of  rivalry.  Anyhow,  they  have  been  beforehand  with  us 
on  this  ground ;  and  a  paper  has  been  published  in  their 
journal,  written  by  my  friend  Mr.  Gordon  Hills,  which 
is,  to  all  appearance,  so  nearly  exhaustive  of  the  docu- 
mentary information  at  present  within  reach,  that  any 
idea  on  my  part  of  ignoring  it,  or  doing  its  work  over 
again,  would  be  absurd.  I  snail,  therefore,  with  his  kind 
consent,  make  free  use  of  Mr.  Hills'  collected  information, 
adding,  if  possible,  any  I  may  have  elsewhere  picked  up  ; 
and,  if  in  any  instance  I  may  happen  to  differ  at  all  from 
his  conclusions,  I  trust  that  this  may  in  no  degree  be 
considered  as  evincing  any  want  of  the  highest  appre- 
ciation for  his  very  able  and  laborious  researches.  I 
should  add  that  I  am  indebted  to  him  for  much  informa- 
tion privately  communiciited. 
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The  See,  which  now  takes  the  name  of  Hereford,  dates 
from  very  early  times;  and  it  is  likely  enough  that  there  was 
a  church  of  some  importance  here  at  least  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Offa,  the  gi'eat  Mercian  king,  who  in  the  year  793 
treacherously  murdered  somewhere  hereabouts  his  son-in- 
law  (or  intended  son-in-law)  Ethelbert,  king  of  East 
Anglia,  for  the  purpose  of  adding  his  kingdom  to  his  own. 
Hereford  was  then  known  by  another  name — Femleigh — 
and  hither  the  body  of  King  Ethelbrt  was  brought  for 
re-interment  by  a  pious  noble  named  Brithfrid. 

In  the  year  830,  or  thereabouts,  the  church  was  rebuilt 
in  stone  by  Milfrid,  ruler  of  Mercia,  in  honour  of  the  now 
sainted  Kmg  Ethelbert. 

This  chui'ch  was,  after  about  two  centiuies,  rebuilt  in 
Edward  the  Confessor's  day  by  Bishop  Athelstan,  whose 
cathedral,  however,  was  but  short-lived,  being  burnt  in 
1056  by  Griflin  the  Welsh  king  or  prince,  who  slew 
Leofgan  the  bishop  and  many  of  his  clergy.  To  him 
succeeded  in  turn  two  natives  of  Lorraine — the  first, 
Walter,  nominated  by  the  Confessor,  and  after  him  Robert 
appointed  by  the  Conqueror. 

Robert  de  Lorraine,  commonly  called  Lozing  (a  cor- 
ruption of  Lotharingus),  was  consecrated  in  1079,  and 
held  the  See  sixteen  years.  He  undertook  the  recon- 
struction of  the  cathedral,  which  had  lain  waste  since . 
the  invasion  by  GrijSfin,  and  he  is  said  by  William  of 
Malmesbury  to  have  built  it  of  a  rounded  form,  imitating 
the  basilica  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  :  "  Qui  ibi  ecclesia  in  tereti 
sedificavit  scemate,  aquensem  basilicam  pro  modo  imitatus 
suo."  It  has  been  suggested  that  some  other  basilica 
than  Charles  the  Creates  round  church  is  here  referred 
to;  but  the  expression  ^'tei^eti  scJiemate^ — on  a  roundish 
or  rounded  scheme — appears  to  shew  what  church  was 
meant.^ 

Now,  we  know  something  of  the  church  he  chose  for 
his  model.  It  was  on  a  round  or  polygonal  plan,  imitated, 
as  it  is  said,  from  the  church  of  San  Vitale  at  Ravenna, 
which  had,  about  the  year  550,  been  erected  by  Justinian, 
possibly  in  imitation  of  the  Temple  of  Minerva  Medica  at 

^  The  word  may  be  susceptible  of  other      a  I'oundiah    form,    wanants  this   iuter- 
meaningH,  but  I  fancy  that  the  fact  of      pretatiou. 
the  cathedral  at  Aiz-la-Chapelle  being  of 
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Rome,  and  more  probably  stiU  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem.  These  imitations  were,  however, 
all  of  them  but  very  rotigh  ones,  and  consisted  mainly  in 
the  adoption  of  a  round  or  polygonal  plan. 

Charlemagne's  church  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  all  proba- 
bility stiU  exists,  and  is  in  ideal  very  similar  to  those 
built  afterwards  by  the  Templars  in  rough  imitation  of 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  which  he  probably  had 
in  his  eye  quite  as  much  as  that  at  Ravenna,  though  he 
had  seen  the  latter  only,  and  perhaps  connected  it  in  his 
mind  with  its  inore  sacred  type.  Be  all  this,  however,  as 
it  may,  the  unfortunate  fact  remains  that  we  have  not  in 
the  Norman  cathedral  here  at  Hereford  a  trace  or  a 
suggestion  of  any  of  these  buildings  ;  and,  if  Robert  of 
Lorraine  did  really  imitate  Charles  the  Great's  sepulchral 
basilica,  his  successors,  and  probably  Bishop  Reynelm, 
must  have  utterly  obUterated  his  work. 

Reynelm  held  the  See  from  1107  to  1115.  His 
reputed  effigy  bears  what  may  be  a  model  of  a  church, 
and  his  obit  styles  him  as  "fundator  Ecclesi<B  Sancti 
Ethelberti,"  altered  in  a  later  hand  (and,  I  think, 
erroneously)  to  '' Hospicii."  Writers  on  the  cathedral 
seem  disposed  either  to  deprive  him  of  all  claim  as  a 
builder  of  the  cathedral,  or  to  attribute  to  him  the  com- 
pletion of  the  work  begun  by  Lorraine.  Neither  of  these 
suppositions  seems  to  me  agreeable  to  common  sense.  If 
Robert  of  Lorraine  competed  his  own  design,  or  if 
Reynelm  completed  it,  how  is  it  that  we  have  not  a 
vestige  of  anything  agreeing  with  William  of  Malmes- 
bury's  description  ?  Instead  of  this  we  have  a  church  on 
a  very  straightforward  Norman  type,  apsidal  truly,  but 
less  pronouncedly  so  than  usual,  and  bearing  no  resem- 
blance whatever  to  that  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Again,  the 
architecture  is  not  of  the  earlier  Norman  type,  but  that 
of  a  more  advanced  period.  Nor  did  Reynelm  complete  the 
cathedral,  for  we  find  that  it  was  not  finished  till  thirty 
years  after  his  death.  I  therefore  incline  to  the  belief  that 
Robert  of  Lorraine  only  began  the  church,  and  that  being 
a  German  he  was  proud  to  do  honour  to  the  imperial 
basilica  of  his  fatherland  ;  while  Reynelm,  being  probably 
a  Norman,  reverted  to  the  manner  of  his  own  country. 
One  cannot  but  regret  that  Robert's  church  does  not 
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exist,  as  it  would  have  been  quite  unique  among  English 
cathedrals.  Robert  was  a  man  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of 
his  age — a  favourite,  as  Dr.  Rawlinson  says,  of  the  Muses  as 
well  as  of  his  king.  He  was  a  poet,  a  mathematician,  and 
learned  in  the  stars  and  their  influence  on  human  affairs  ; 
and  though  intimate  with  Eemigius,  the  builder  of  Lincoln 
minster,  with  Wolstan,  who  built  that  at  Worcester,  and 
probably  with  the  builders  of  Gloucester,  Tewkesbury, 
and  other  vast  churches  then  rising,  he  perhaps  scorned 
to  follow  in  their  wake,  and  gloried  in  imitating  the 
basilica  which  overshadowed  the  great  hero  of  his  own 
race — a  church  of  which  Mr.  Fergusson  says  :  **  It  is  the 
oldest  authentic  example  we  have  of  its  style ;  it  was 
built  by  the  greatest  man  of  his  age,  and  more  emperors 
Jiave  been  crowned  and  more  important  events  happened 
beneath  its  venerable  vaults  than  have  been  witnessed 
within  the  walls  of  any  existing  church  in  Christendom." 

Unhappily,  what  I  have  said  is  all  we  know  of  the 
building  of  the  Norman  Cathedral,  excepting  that  it  was 
not  finished  by  Reynelm,  but  by  his  third  successor, 
Robert  de  Bethune  or  Betun,  who  held  the  see  from 
1131  to  1148,  and  who,  having  suffered,  and  his  cathedral 
likewise,  during  the  wars  of  King  Stephen's  days,  lived 
to  recover  and  repair  the  injuries  incurred,  and  whose 
biographer  says  of  him,  "  Sepultus  est  in  Ecclesia  su& 
matrice  quam  ipse  multa  impensa  et  sollicitudine  consum- 
mavit  ipse  solomonis  exemplo,  solemnisse  dedicavit." 

The  cathedral,  then,  throwing  Lorraine  out  of  the 
calculation,  took  forty  years  in  Duilding  in  its  Norman 
form.     The  scheme  of  its  design  was  as  follows  : — 

Its  nave  was  of  eight  bays  of  not  unusual  Norman  type, 
supported  by  massive  round  pillars,  to  which  douole 
shafts  are  attached,  both  to  the  north  and  south.  The 
triforium  was  of  moderate  height  and  good  design ;  the 
clerestory  somewhat  lofty.  Tne  choir,  (or  rather  the 
presbytery,  for  the  choir  proper  was  beneath  the  central 
tower),  was  of  three  bays,  supported  by  piers  which  are 
rather  masses  of  wall  than  columns ;  ana  judging  from 
the  great  projecting  pilasters  upon  their  inner  faces,  I 
agree  with  Mr.  Gordon  Hills  tnat  it  must  have  been 
vaulted,  which  was  very  unusual  at  that  time  in  churches 
of  so  great  a  span. 
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It  terminated  eastward  in  an  apse,  not  formed,  as  was 
so  frequent,  by  the  swinging  round  of  arcade,  triforiimi, 
clerestory  and  aisles  upon  the  altar  as  a  centre,^  and 
uniting  themselves  together  in  semi-circular  continuity ; 
but  a  separate  and  narrower  structure,  opening  into  tne 
presbytery  by  an  arch  of  moderate  dimensions,  over 
which  the  eastern  wall  retiuned  in  a  square  foim.  Each 
aisle  also  terminated  in  a  smaller  apse,  and  each  of  the 
three  apses  had  its  own  separate  roof. 

The  transepts,  of  which  one  only  remains,  were  of  an 
ordinary  type,  without  (at  least  the  remaining  one  is)  the 
apsidal  chapels  which  are  so  usual.' 

I  have  elsewhere  shown  that  the  three  not  distant 
monastic  Churches  of  Gloucester,  Tewkesbury,  and 
Pershore  followed  a  scheme  peculiar  to  themselves,  and 
displaying  great  originality  of  invention.  There  is  no 
trace  of  this  scheme  at  Hereford.  I  am  not  sure, 
however,  whether  the  nave  here  was  not  more  beautifiil 
than  that  of  its  more  original  neighbours.  The  less  lofty 
columns,  surmourifed  by  a  well  proportioned  triforium 
and  lofty  clerestory,  formed  a  more  elegant  composition 
than  the  exaggeratedly  lofty  columns  of  Gloucester  and 
Tewkesbury,  unduly  stunting  the  upper  storeys  of  the 
nave  ;  though  it  is  possible  that  the  two  ranges  of  aisles 
in  the  choirs  of  those  churches,  running  unbroken  roimd 
the  apse,  and  the  continuous  aisle  with  its  apsidal  chapels 
may  nave  produced  a  more  pleasing  effect  than  the  non- 
continuous  arrangement  at  Herefora. 

It  matters  little,  however,  which  may  have  looked  the 
best.  They  display  two  quite  different  systems,  each 
good,  and  each  nobly  carried  out.  We  see  them  now  but 
in  imagination,  for  all  these  churches  have  been  so  altered 
that  the  true  effect  is  visible  in  none. 

I  have  said  that  the  architectiure  at  this  cathedral  is 
not.  early  but  advanced  Norman.  Its  details  are,  in 
aU  the  principal  parts,  decidedly  rich  in  ornamental 
character ;  very  different  indeed  from  those  of  Remigius' 
work  at  Lincoln,  at  the  consecration  of  which  Lorraine 
would  have  been  present  had  the  stars  been  propitious. 
No  concurrence  of  stars,  however,  could  render  such  det^uls 

(1.)  The  style  of  this  tranfiept  is  so      u  earlier  than  the  chuir,  which,  however^ 
simple  aa  to  lead  to  the  impression  that  it      I  thiuk  unlikely. 
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as  those  at  llereford,  possibly  contemporaneous  with  those 
of  Remigius'  work.  Not  a  stone  do  I  believe  remains  in 
place  of  Robert  of  Lorraine's  cathedral. 

The  great  glory  of  the  Norman  cathedral  at  Hereford 
was  its  West  front.  We  get  a  good  idea  of  its  design 
from  Merricke's  view,  given  by  Browne  Willis.  I  have 
attempted  a  restored  elevation  of  it,  which  I  exhibit.  It 
was  probably  the  work  of  Robert  de  Bethune,  and  was 
consequently  very  late  in  the  style.  I  may  mention  that 
what  Norman  vaulting  remains  (which  is  right  little)  is 
without  diagonal  ribs.  Possibly,  Bethune's  work  nmy 
have  been  otnerwise,  as  that  feature  had  become  frequent 
in  his  day.  At  some  time  during  the  Norman  period  was 
erected  tne  great  timber  hall  of  the  Bishop's  palace,  and 
the  very  curious  double  chapel  of  St.  Margaret  and  St. 
Catherine,  which  adjoined  it. 

Bethune's  successor  was  the  famous  Gilbert  Foliot, 
who,  after  ruling  here  for  fourteen  years,  was  translated 
to  London  in  1163.  We  hear  nothing  of  him  respecting 
the  Cathedral,  but  he  was  too  great  a  man  to  be  passed 
by  unnoticed.  He  was  a  most  strenuous  opponent  of 
Becket ;  so  much  so,  that  the  Evil  Spirit  is  said  to  have 
addressed  him,  while  revolving  as  he  lay  on  his  bed  the 
plans  he  had  been  devising  with  the  King  against  the 
Primate,  as  follows  : — 

"  0  Gilbei-te  Foliot, 
Dum  revolvis  tot  et  tot, 
Deus  tuus  est  Ashteroth.*' 

The  Bishop  intrepidly  replied  : — 

''Mentiris  Deemon,  Deus  Meus  est  Deus  Sabaoth.*' 
Forgive  my  egotism  in  saying  that  a  great  ecclesiastic 
has  done  me  the  honour,  while  remarking  on  my  wander- 
ings about  on  church  matters,  to  parody  the  words  on  me, 
in  the  more  favourable  version,  saying :  — 

*'  0  Georgi  Gilberte  Scott, 
Dum  revolvis  tot  et  tot, 
Deus  tuus  est  Sabaotb." 

Two  more  prelates  succeeded,  of  whom  nothing  is  told 
us  relating  to  the  church.  During  this  period  Norman 
architecture  had  been  undergoing  a  gradual  but  radical 
change.  I  had  the  honour,  two  years  back,  at  Canter- 
bury, of  reading  a  paper  before  this  Institute  on  this 
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great  transition  in  mediseval  architecture,  and  I  shewed 
that,  while  it  had  been  going  on  for  some  time  in 
England  and  in  an  English  way,  it  was  precipitat^ed, 
and  its  manner  changed  in  a  French  direction  through 
the  rebuilding  by  William  of  Sens  of  the  choir  at  Canter- 
bury. Unluckily,  in  this  cathedral,  we  have  no  specimen 
of  the  earlier  and  more  English  phase  of  the  transition. 
The  cathedral  was  complete,  and  as  yet  unaltered,  during 
its  rise. 

Bethune's  two  successors,  Gilbert  Foliot  and  Robert  of 
Melun,  had  not  seen  French  transitional  art  in  an  English 
building.  The  third,  Robert  Foliot  (the  friend  of  Becket), 
saw  it,  but  as  far  as  we  know,  was  not  architecturally 
disposed.  The  fouith,  William  de  Vere,  took  more  to  my 
art.  Godwin  says  of  him,  '*  Qui  multa  dicitur  construx- 
isse."  Leland  says :  "  As  appears  by  his  epitaph,  he 
constructed  many  excellent  buildings  ;"  and  his  epitaph 
itself  said :  "  Strenue  rexit  spatium  xxx  annis  et  multa 
edificia  egregia  per  spatiiun  construxit."  Dean  Mere- 
wether  thus  gives  the  epitaph,  but  he  must  have  copied 
the  number  of  years  incorrectly,  for  De  Vere  ruled  but 
fourteen  years.  As  usual,  we  are  not  told  what  buildings 
these  were  :  but,  judging  from  style  alone,  we  may  fairly 
guess  that  the  alteration  of  the  east  end  of  the  cathedral 
was  his.     It  may  have  been  by  his  predecessor,  who  died 

{'ust  after  the  Canterbury  work  was  done,  but  we  do  not 
lear  of  him  as  a  builder;  and  De  Vere  reigning  from 
1186  (two  years  after  the  Canterbury  choir  was  finished) 
to  1199 — ;just  the  time  of  the  two  greatest  transitional 
works  in  the  west,  Glastonbury  and  St.  David's — is  more 
Hkely  to  have  been  the  promoter  of  this  work,  which  dis- 
plays some  marked  resemblances  to  both  of  those  splendid 
structures.  I  may  mention  that  the  older  abbey  at  Glas- 
tonbury had  been  burnt  in  1186,  the  very  year  of  De 
Vere's  accession  at  Hereford.  The  few  next  years  were 
devoted  to  the  exquisite  chapel  of  St.  Mary,  now  known 
as  that  of  St.  Joseph  of  Arimathsea;  while  the  last  decade 
of  the  twelfth  century  saw  the  rise  of  the  unequalled 
abbey  church  itself  The  chapel  is  more  Romanesque  in 
its  character  than  the  church,  though  both  alike  display  a 
refinement  of  detail  and  workmanship,  and  an  artistic 
sentiment    impossible    to   be    excelled.      They    are    the 
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"inght  glorious  cotemporaries  of  De  Vere's  work  here  at 
Hereford. 

This  work  is  in  very  fine  transitional  architecture,  with 
a  large  supply  of  that  rich  semi-Norman  decoration  which 
characterises  the  two  great  works  alluded  to ;  yet  with 
other  featiu'es  derived  from  France,  and  with  evidences, 
such  as  the  great  projection  of  the  foliage  of  the  capitals, 
that  it  is  not  quite  early  in  its  style. 

This  great  alteration  consisted  of  the  entire  removal  of 
the  three  apses,  and  the  substitution  of  an  eastern  aisle, 
supplying  the  deficiency  in  the  first  scheme  of  a  con- 
tinuous aisle  or  ambulatory  round  the  apse,  and  the  adding 
to  this  aisle  eastward  a  range  of  chapels. 

I  do  not  think  that  it  was  a  part  of  De  Vere's  scheme 
to  make  what  now  t^ike  the  torm  of  eastern  transepts. 
These,  I  think,  resulted  rather  by  accident  from  his  plan. 
I  rather  imagine  that  an  ambulatory  and  chapels  were 
all  he  thought  of.  His  scheme  was  some  years  later 
imitated  on  a  less  scale  at  Dore  Abbey,  where  it  takes 
the  simpler  form  of  an  eastern  aisle  with  five  chapels, 
occupying  only  the  width  of  the  church.  Here  at  Here- 
ford either  six  chapels,  or  one  wide  central  one  and  four 
narrower  oties,  two  on  either  side,  were  aimed  at ;  and  as 
either  the  central  two  chapels  or  one  occupied  the  width 
which  at  Dore  Abbey  is  given  to  three,  it  followed  that 
the  scheme  had  to  be  extended  in  width  to  the  north  and 
south,  which  is  clearly  proved  on  the  south  side  both  by 
the  base  of  the  comer  shaft,  and  by  the  remains  of  a  tran- 
sitional doorway  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  ambulatory. 

Whether  this  scheme  embraced  a  Lady  Chapel  cannot 
now  be  ascertained ;  the  division  of  the  central  space  into 
two  by  columns  is  rather  against  it,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  triple  shaft  on  either  side  of  the  second  bay, 
which  by  the  ranging  of  its  coiurses  is  shewn  to  belong  to 
De  Vere's  work,  shews  that  the  central  chapel  or  chapels 
were  intended  to  go  at  least  one  bay  eastward  of  the 
others.  I  think  it  probable  that  all  the  chapels  gabled 
towards  the  east.  It  may  be  mentioned  that,  while  the 
central  bays  were  divided  by  single  columns,  the  side 
chapels  were  separated  by  heavy  piers. 

The  point  most  open  to  objection  in  De  Vere's  altera- 
tions was  the  blocking  up  of  the  fine  eastern  arch  of  the 
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presbytery,  by  which  the  interior  was  deprived  of  its 
culminating  feature  without  the  substitution  of  any  thing 
in  its  place,  and  the  beauty  of  the  choir  was  most  seriously 
damaged.  The  re-opening  of  this  arch  is  a  work  of  our 
own  age,  and  has  done  much  to  remedy  this  radical 
defect. 

We  have  now  passed  through  what  may  be  gathered 
of  the  cathedral's  history  through  the  Norman  and  semi- 
Norman  period,  and  have  arrived  at  the  opening  of 
the  great  thirteenth  century;-  and  here  we  must  start 
afresh  with,  if  possible,  less  direct  information  than  we 
have  hitherto  found,  though  the  church  is  rich  in  noble 
work  of  every  part  of  the  century,  but  every  part  left  to 
teU  its  own  tale,  almost  without  the  suggestion  of  a  date. 

I  pass  over,  at  present,  the  mere  guess  that  the  first 
bishop  in  this  century,  Egidius  de  Bruse,  built  the  central 
tower  (the  predecessor  of  that  which  now  exists),  of  this 
we  have  no  other  evidence,  than  that  his  reputed  effigy 
holds  the  model  of  a  tower  in  its  hands.  This  certainly 
was  not  the  ivestern  tower,  as  some  have  supposed,  for  no 
such  structure  existed  before  the  14th  century  ;  and,  as 
to  its  being  the  central  tower,  I  am  content  to  say  with 
Dr.  RawUnson,  "  which  supposition  I  cannot  altogether 
confide  in,  therefore  must  leave  it  dubious,  till  I  am 
convinced  by  a  more  sufficient  proof." 

First  of  all,  then,  comes  the  noble  Lady  Chapel, 
wholly  undated,  and  unappropriated  to  any  founder. 
Mr.  Gordon  Hills  seems  to  suppose  it  to  have  gone  on 
continuously  from  Vere's  time  to  its  completion.  The 
arguments  in  favour  of  this  seem  to  be  the  transitional 
details  of  the  porch  leading  down  into  its  crypt,  and  also 
of  the  arcade  of  intersecting  arches  over  the  exterior  of  the 
windows.  Against  these  evidences  we  have  to  balance, 
firstly,  the  circumstance  that,  though  the  porch  leading  to 
the  crypt  has  unquestionably  some  transitional  details,  the 
crypt  to  which  it  leads  has  none.  Secondly,  there  is  a 
well  defined  break  in  the  work  inside  after  passing  the 
triple  vaulting  shaft  above  named ;  for,  while  the  courses 
of  stone  forming  those  shafts  range  with  the  coiu-ses  of 
De  Vere's  work  to  the  west,  they  are  wholly  disconnected 
from  those  of  the  Lady  Chapel  to  the  east.  Thirdly,  the 
mouldings  and  decoration  of  the  ribs  of  the  vaiJting  in 
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the  Lady  Chapel  wholly  differ  from  those  of  De  Vere's 
work.  Fourthly,  the  details  generally  of  the  Lady 
Chapel  are  not  Transitional,  but  are  developed  Early 
English,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  crypt  below  it. 
I  conclude,  therefore,  that,  though  the  Lady  Chapel  is 
somewhat  early  in  its  style,  a  marked  interval  must  have 
elapsed  between  the  closing  of  De  Vere's  works  and  the 
beginning  of  the  Lady  Chapel.  True  it  is  that  at  Lincoln, 
Ely,  St.  Albans,  and  Winchester  we  find  developed  Early- 
English  work  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century ;  but,  nevertheless,  where  we  have  Transitional 
work  of  a  very  pronounced  character  up  to  the  very  end 
of  the  twelfth,  we  can  hardly  believe  that  the  style  at 
the  same  place  suddenly  changed  without  an  interval.  I 
will  not,  however,  venture  to  assign  it  to  any  particular 
bishop.  The  bowing  down  of  the  vaulting  upon  the  side 
waU,  which  necessitated  the  arcading  over  the  windows, 
has  an  early  look,  yet,  by  no  means,  so  early  as  to  class  it 
with  Transitional  work.  I  should  call  this  work  a  fine 
design  of  the  earUer  period  of  Early  English,  though  the 
details  of  the  crypt  seem  too  late  even  for  this. 

The  next  work  I  will  call  attention  to  is  the  clerestory 
of  the  presbytery.  This  is  a  specimen  of  very  advanced 
Early  English,  the  windows  of  which  have  what  Professor 
Willis  has  n&med  *' plate  tracery."  It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  original  clerestory  and  vaulting  had  become 
damaged  by  the  setlement  of  the  tower ;  for  one  can 
hardly  otherwise  account  for  their  having  put  themselves 
to  the  expense  and  inconvenience  of  reconstructing  so 
important  a  part  of  the  building.  This  raises  the 
question,  whether  the  central  tower  had  been  erected 
(or  at  least  above  the  roof-Une  of  the  church)  by  Norman 
builders,  or  whether,  as  has  been  supposed,  it  was  first 
built  by  Giles  de  Bruse,  the  first  bishop  in  the  thirteenth 
century  ;  a  question  to  which  I  shall  have  by-and-by  to 
revert. 

The  style  and  details  of  this  clerestory  are  peculiarly 
elegant.  Curiously  enough,  its  architect  did  not  lose 
signt  of  the  design  of  the  Lady  Chapel.  His  overhanging 
cornice  is  a  beautiful  translation  of  that  of  the  Lady 
Chapel  into  a  more  advanced  phase  of  the  style,  and  the 
intersecting  arcade  of  the  upper  part  of  the  walls  of  the 
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older  work — the  result  there  of  construction — is  imitated 
by  arcading  of  another  design  in  the  presbytery  without 
any  such  necessity — merely,  as  it  would  appear,  because 
they  liked  the  look  of  it.  On  the  whole,  this  work  is  a 
perfect  specimen  of  the  later  form  of  Early  English. 
Would  that  we  had  the  smallest  clue  to  its  date  or  its 
promoter  I     It  may  have  dated  about  1240  to  1250. 

Wo  now  arrive  at  a  yet  more  marked  era,  in  the  archi- 
tecture of  our  cathedral  The  pointed  style  made  its 
d^but  here  in  the  transitional  work  of  De  Vere — transi- 
tional from  the  Komanesque  or  Norman.  We  now  reach 
a  second  transition— that  from  Early  English  to  Deco- 
rated, or  from  first  to  middle  Pointed.  The  windows 
of  the  Lady  Chapel  are  strictly  lancet-shaped;  those 
of  the  clerestory  of  the  presbytery  have  plate  tracery ; 
but  those  of  the  part  to  which  we  now  come, — the 
north  transept, — ^have  bar  tracery,  that  is  to  say,  tracery 
pierced  in  all  its  little  spandnls  and  comers,  so  as 
not  to  look  like  a  flat  surface,  perforated  by  ornamental 
openings,  but  rather  like  an  ornamental  pattern,  produced 
by  bending  about  the  mullion  or  stone  bar,  so  as  to 
produce  the  pattern  required.  This  invention  was  the 
Magna  Charta  of  Gothic  architecture,  setting  it  free  from 
all  the  trammels  of  its  earlier  years.  This  development 
had  begun  earlier  in  France  than  in  England.  We  see  it 
strongly  suggesting  itself  in  the  later  parts  of  SaUsbury, 
about  1240 ;  out  it  seems  to  have  been  first  systematically 
adopted  in  this  country^ — as  the  rule — in  Westminster 
Abbey,  begim  in  1245,  while  we  have  in  the  Chapter- 
house at  Westminster,  which  we  know  to  have  been 
finished  in  1253,  large  four-light  windows  with  perfected 
tracery. 

The  north  transept  here  is  throughout  of  this  type. 
It  does  not  look  so  early  as  the  Westminster  Abbey  work 
in  all  respects  ;  but  that,  having  been  a  royal  foundation, 
is  likely  to  have  taken  the  precedence  of  others  in  the 
march  of  development.  Lincoln  catHedral  is  perhaps  the 
most  parallel  case,  where  the  eastern  limb  was  adaed  in 
this  style,  between  1 260  and  1280.  The  nave  at  Lichfield 
and  that  at  Newstead  are  equally  parallel  to  it,  but  I  do 
not  know  their  dates.     The  history  of  the  see  at  about 
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this  period  is  remarkable,  and  throws  more  perplexity 
perhaps  than  light  upon  the  origin  of  this  great  work. 

It  was  held  from  1240  to  1268  by  Peter  de  Aqua- 
blanca,  a  very  turbulent  foreigner,  who  came  over  in  the 
train  of  Wilham  de  Valence,  half-brother  of  Henry  III, 
of  whose  escapades  we  read  so  much  in  Mathew  Paris, 
who,  indeed,  is  equally  uncomplimentary  to  our  bishop. 
Aquablanca  was  a  favourite  of  the  king,  but  hated  by  the 
clergy.  He  was  absent  from  England  from  1250  to  1258  in 
the  Holy  Land  and  elsewhere.  In  1264  the  king,  passing 
through  Hereford,  found  there  neither  bishop  nor  clergy, 
and  the  church  in  a  ruinous  state ;  and  was  thereat  so  sorely 
enraged  that,  forgetting  his  former  favouritism,  he  severely 
reprimanded  the  bishop  by  letter,  threatening  that,  if  he 
did  not  quickly  return  and  mend  his  manners  he  would 
take  the  temporalities  into  his  own  hands,  Aquablanca 
thereupon  returned,  but  only  to  be  taken  prisoner  and 
robbed  of  his  wealth  by  the  insurgent  barons,  who  im- 
prisoned him  in  the  castle  at  Ordelay.  He  died  in  1268 
of  a  terrible  complication  of  diseases.,  of  which  one  was 
leprosy. 

The  great  difficulty,  if  Aquablanca  built  this  beautiful 
transept,  is  to  imadbo  how  he  came  to  have  either  the  will 
or  the  way ;  either  mclination  or  time  for  such  a  work.  The 
interval  between  his  accession  in  1240  and  his  absence  in 
1250  seems  too  early  for  its  architecture.  It  would  better 
suit  the  presbytery  clerestory.  He  could  not  have  built 
it,  one  would  think,  during  his  absence  in  the  Holy  Land, 
while  only  six  years  intervened  between  his  return  and 
the  king's  reprimand  for  leaving  his  cathedral  in  a  ruinous 
condition,  which  seems  inconsistent  with  the  fact  of  so 
noble  a  work  being  in  hand. ,  Nor  can  we  suppose  he  had 
time  or  money  for  it  after  being  seized  by  the  barons. 
Yet,  that  he  had  a  hand  in  it  is  certain;  His  exquisite 
tomb— which  we  may  be  sure  that  no  one  would  erect  to 
such  a  man  but  himself — ^bears  so  close  a  resemblance  to 
the  architecture  which  overshadows  it  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  that  they  are  by  the  same  hand;  indeed,  I  can 
point  out  detaUs  of  the  transept  and  the  tomb  which  are 
identical,  except  in  scale. 

Need  we,  however,  always  suppose  the  bishops  to  be 
the  originators  of  every  work  ?     Surely  the  deans  and 
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chapters  had  a  hand  in  many,  and  we  know  that  in 
secular  cathedrals  the  greater  and  lesser  chapters  were 
often  severely  taxed  for  the  works  in  their  cathedrals. 

Now,  we  have  clear  proof  that  the  central  tower 
(whoever  buUt  it)  had  been  giving  way  and  crushing  this 
transept;  and  it  requires  no  stretch  of  fancy  to  think 
that  the  Chapter,  though  deserted  by  their  Bishop,  would 
set  about  the  remedying  of  this  serious  danger.  Perhaps 
the  Bishop  aided  the  fimds,  for  we  have  no  record,  I 
think,  that  he  was  parsimonious,  and  he  would  naturally 
be  stirred  up  by  the  royal  reprimand  ;  anyhow,  he  bviilt 
his  own  monument  in  connection  with  the  new  work. 
Perhaps  in  1264  it  had  fallen  into  neglect  thi-ough  the 
civil  war,  or  perhaps  was  only  then  begun.  The  building 
itself  shows  evidence  that  it  was  not  completed  at  one 
effort ;  for  the  lower  stage  of  the  buttress  adjoining  the 
nave  was  pushed  severely  out  of  the  perpendicular  by  the 
continued  subsidence  of  the  tower,  while  its  upper  parts 
were  built  and  remain  vertical ;  and  at  the  same  level  we 
find,  in  the  north-eastern  buttresses,  a  decided  change  of 
design;  the  lower  stage  having  the  bases  of  intended 
shafts,  which  were  not  carried  out  above.  I  shall  shew 
also  later  on  that  the  upper  finish  of  these  buttresses  is 
twenty  years  later  in  date. 

I  conclude  therefore  tliat  the  lower  part  of  the  transept 
was  carried  out — ^probably  by  the  Chapter — in  Aqua- 
blanca's  time,  but  that  its  continuation  and  completion 
were  during  the  three  succeeding  episcopates,  extending, 
probably,  to  about  1288. 

The  great  faults  of  this  design  are  the  remarkable 
straight-sided  form  of  the  arches  and  the  thinness  of  the 
details  of  the  triforium,  but,  with  these  exceptions,  it  is 
an  exquisite  architectural  design,  deserving  to  be  classed 
on  equal  terms  with  those  I  have  enumerated.  I  mean 
Westminster,  the  "Angel  Choir"  at  Lincoln,  and  the  naves 
of  Lichfield  and  Newstead  ;  nor  is  Aquablanca's  tomb 
surpassed  by  any  of  its  period.  He  and  his  master  William 
de  Valence,  however  careless  their  Uves,  took  care  that 
their  bodies  should  be  sumptuously  housed  when  dead. 
I  may  mention  that  we  find  work  of  precisely  the  same 
architecture  in  parts  of  Ledbury  Chiu*ch.  We  now  arrive 
at  another  period  in  the  history  both  of  the  see  and  the 
cathedral. 
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Aquablanca's  successor,  De  Breton,  was  a  man  of  cha- 
racter and  ability,  and  though  we  hear  nothing  of  him 
respecting  the    building,   there   can   be  no   doubt  that 
during  the   six  years    of  his  rule   the   north   transept 
was    proceeding   towards    completion.      His    successor, 
Thomas    de    Cantilupe,    was    a    man    of   great    family, 
great    poUtical    position,    and    great    piety.      He    was 
Chancellor  of  Oxford,  and  Lord  Chancellor  of  England. 
We  do  not  know  of  any  architectural  works  in  which,, 
during  the  seven  years  of  his  episcopate,  he  was  specially 
interested ;  but  I  think  the  transept  was  still  in  hand,  as 
I  find  the  marks  of  his  successor's  hand  on  its  topmost 
stones.      Cantilupe  produced,   however,  greater  impres- 
sion on  his  cathedral  after  death  than  during  his  life ;  for 
dying  in  Italy  in  1282,  he  was  at. once  pronounced  by  his 
chapkin  and  secretary,  Richard  de  Swinfield,  who  suc- 
ceeded him,  to  be  a  saint,  though  the  Popes  hesitated 
another  thirty  years  in  formally  assenting  to  it.     Swin- 
field, after  interring  his  flesh  in  Italy,  brought  his  heart 
and  his  bones  back  to  England ;  the  former  was  deposited 
in  the  church  of  the  college  of  Bonnes-hommes  at  Ashridge, 
in  Buckinghamshire,  and  the  latter  in  the  Lady  Chapel 
at  Hereford.     Some  five  years  later  the  bones  were  en- 
shrined and  translated  to   the  chapel  of  St.   John  the 
Baptist,  in  the  aisle  of  the  new  north  transept ;  partly,  I 
dare  say,  built  by  himself,  but  not  till  then  completed. 
The  shrine,  some  sixty  years  later,  was  removed  into  the 
Lady  Chapel.     The  document  which  records  its  trans- 
lation also  states  that  where  it  was,  it  interfered  with  the 
fabric  of  the  church.    I  have  not  seen  the  ipsissima  verha^ 
and  am  not  able  to  judge  how  it  so  interfered ;  but,  in 
the  absence  of  explanation,  I  fancy  that  the  concourse  of 
pilgrims  in  the  centre  of  the  church  produced  inconve- 
nience, possibly  through  some  repairs  going  on  owing  to 
the  pressure  of  the  tower.     It  remained  there  apparently 
tiU  the  sixteenth  century,  when  it  was  brought  back  to 
its  old  place.      Leland  saw  it  in  the  Lady  Chapel  in 
Henry  VIII's  time,  but  Godwin  saw  it  where  it  is  in 
Queen  Elizabeth's  time. 

It  has  ever  since  been  undoubtedly  acknowledged  as 
the  substructure  of  the  shrine  of  Cantilupe,  or  St.  Thomas 
of  Hereford,  till  quite  recently,  when  a  doubt  has  by  a 
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high  authority,  yet  as  I  venture  to  think  without  sufficient 
grounds,  been  thrown  upon  it.  The  objections  to  it  are,  I 
think,  the  following : — First,  it  seems  strange  that,  having 
first  been  erected  in  St.  John's  Chapel,  and  afterwards 
translated  to  the  Lady  Chapel,  it  should,  when  despoiled  of 
its  relics  and  its  treasures,  find  its  way  back  after  two  cen- 
turies to  its  old  place.  Secondly,  its  eastern  end  is  plain, 
whereas  in  the  Lady  Chapel  it  would  be  exposed  to  view 
all  round.  Third,  the  paucity  of  ecclesiastical  and  the 
abundance  of  military  emblems  displayed  in  the  work ; 
for  what,  it  is  said,  have  the  fourteen  figures  of  knights 
which  surround  the  lower  stage  of  the  monument  to  do 
with  a  bishop  or  a  saint?  It  has  consequently  been 
suggested  that  it  may  be  the  substructure  of  St.  Ethel- 
bert's  shrine. 

I  do  not,  however,  think  that  these  objections  have 
much  force  as  against  the  unbroken  tradition  of  its 
belonging  to  the  Cantilupe  shrine.     That  tradition  has — 

First,  the  advantage  of  possession,  which  forms,  to  start 
with,  "  nine  points  in  the  law." 

Secondly,  there  is  the  fact  that  on  the  marble  slab  round 
which  the  whole  is  constructed,  and  to  which  it  is  accu- 
rately fitted,  is  the  matrix  of  the  brass  effigy,  or  at  least 
the  bust,  of  a  bishop,  and  that  slab  is  sem^e  with  the  two 
cognizances  of  Cantilupe,  the  leopard's  head,  and  the  fleur- 
de-lis  ;  the  latter,  it  is  true,  not  issuing  from  the  mouth 
of  the  former,  but  separate,  a  Uberty  which,  I  dare  say, 
an  antiquarian  herald  would  condone. 

Thirdly,  the  plainness  of  the  east  end  would  naturally 
result  from  the  monument  having  been  first  prepared  for 
the  place  it  occupies  (or  nearly  so),  not  for  its  suosequent 
position  in  the  LEidy  Chapel. 

Fourthly,  it  is  objected  that  we  ought  to  find  some  work 
agreeing  with  the  period  (1350)  of  its  translation  to  the 
Lady  Chapel ;  but,  curiously  enough,  such  is  the  case,  for  the 
two  arches  of  the  upper  range  at  the  head  differ  in 
character  from  all  the  others  in  belonging  to  the  later 
Decorated  style.  The  original  arches  were  probably 
broken  by  some  accident  during  the  removal,  for  we 
found  in  the  floor  near  the  monument  a  broken  fragment 
of  two  original  arches,  which  is  now  fixed  for  preservation 
against  the  foot. 
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Finally,  the  objection  to  the  military  figures  vanishes 
instantly,  before  the  explanation  given  by  Mr.  King  in 
his  history  of  the  cathedral — that  they  represent  knights 
templars,  of  whose  order  Cantilupe  was  provincial  grand 
master. 

We  may,  therefore,  safely  rest  satisfied  in  the  old 
tradition,  that  this  is  the  bond  Jide  substructure  of  the 
shrine  of  St.  Thomas  of  Hereford,  which  was  first  set  up 
by  Bishop  Swinfield  in  this  place  in  1288;  afterwards 
translated  by  Bishop  Trelick  in  1350  to  the  Lady  Chapel, 
and  finally,  remov^  to  its  old  place,  after  having  been 
deprived  of  the  precious  shrine  it  supported,  and  of  the 
reucs  which  that  shrine  contained. 

But  how,  it  may  be  asked,  did  they  know  its  old  place 
after  its  absence  of  two  centuries  ?  I  would  reply  that 
Leland  knew  of  this  old  position  not  long  before  its 
return  to  it,  and  that  Dingley,  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  Stukely,  in  the  eighteenth,  tell  us  of  a  painting  in 
fresco  of  Cantilupe  on  the  wall,  at  the  foot  of  the  monu- 
ment, which  would  have  remained  all  the  time  as  a 
witness  of  the  old  position. 

From  its  removal  to  this  position,  until  Dean  Mere- 
wether's  time,  was  another  interval  of  three  centuries ; 
yet,  when  he  cleared  away  the  library  from  the  Lady 
Chapel,  about  1842,  he  found  in  the  floor  the  mark  of 
Cantilupe  s  shrine.  It  consisted  of  a  curb  of  stone  level 
with  the  floor,  fitted  on  its  inner  side  to  the  shape  of 
the  shrine,  and  on  its  outer  side,  sunk  or  rebated  to 
receive  the  encaustic  tiles  of  the  pavement.  Many  of 
these  tiles  remained  cemented  to  the  stone  frame,  and 
were  deeply  worn  by  the  feet  and  knees  of  pilgrims. 
The  dean  had  them  removed  and  placed  near  the  shrine 
in  the  north  transept,  from  which  position  they  were,  in 
1857,  transferred  for  safe  custody  by  Mr.  Havergal  to 
the  present  library,  where  these  interesting  relic§  may 
still  be  seen. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  architecture  of  the 
shrine,  as  it  may  be  itself  inspected,  but  I  will  mention 
two  or  three  circumstances  about  it : — First,  it  is  quite 
in  the  style  suited  to  its  reputed  date  of  1287  or 
1288.  Secondly,  it  is  bond  Jide  the  support  of  a  precious 
shrine,  to  receive  which,  its  upper  surface  is  sunk  about 
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one  and  a  half  inch^  and  in  the  comers  of  this  sinking  are 
still  the  irons  by  which  that  shrine  was  fixed.  Thirdly,  its 
details  are  so  peculiar  that  a  like  piece  of  work  by  the 
same  man  may  be  readily  recognized. 

This  brings  us  to  the  next  architectural  question  : 
What  other  works  did  Bishop  Swinfield  carry  out  during 
the  three  and  thirty  years  of  his  episcopate  ?  I  think  I 
can  detect  some,  at  least,  of  his  works.  I  have  already 
stated  that  he  finished  the  top  of  the  buttresses  of  the 
great  north  transept.  This  is  proved  by  their  peculiar 
gabling,  similar  to  that  to  the  stair  turret  of  the  north 
porch,  which  I  shall  presently  shew  to  be  his. 

There  is,  leading  from  the  north  porch  into  the  nave,  a 
doorway  of  remarkable  design,  especially  as  to  the  cusping 
of  its  arch.  Of  what  age  is  that  doorway  ?  It  (with  the 
outer  doorway  of  the  same  porch)  contains  both  the  con- 
ventional foliage  of  the  Early  English  period  and  the 
crisp  natural  foliage  of  the  Early  Decorated,  so  admirably 
exemplified  in  Cantilupe's  shrine.  This  affords  a  prirnd 
facie  suggestion  of  its  being  by  the  same  hand ;  but  it 
does  not  exhibit  the  studding  which  characterises  the 
mouldings  of  the  shrine,  suggesting  their  inlaying  with 
gems. 

Now,  at  a  church  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  miles  away, 
that  at  Grosmont,  is  a  beautiful  piscina,  whose  mouldings 
are  studded  or  gemmed  like  those  of  the  shrine,  while  its 
arch  is  decorated  with  cusping  closely  resembling  that  of 
the  porch  doorway.  The  one  shews  it,  as  I  think,  to  be 
by  tne  same  hand  with  the  shrine,  the  other  to  be  by  the 
same  hand  with  the  doorway;  ergo,  the  doorway  was  by 
the  same  hand  with  the  shrine. 

Again,  the  coursing  of  the  stone-work  shows  the  porch 
and  the  entire  aisle  (so  far  as  the  original  work  remains) 
to  be  one  and  the  same  work ;  in  confirmation  of  which 
we  find  the  little  capitals  in  the  windows,  both  within 
and  without,  to  have  the  same  union  of  Early  English 
and  crisp  Early  Decorated  foliage.  It  follows  that  the 
porch  and  the  whole  north  aisle  of  the  nave  were  built  by 
Swinfield,  and  that  in  his  earher  years,  about  ]  288-90, 
when  he  constructed  the  shiine. 

Again,  the  south  aisle,  though  less  ornate,  is  clearly 
of  the   same   age   or  thereabouts ;   consequently   Swin- 
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field  rebuilt  both  the  aisles  of  the  nave.  The  north 
aisle  does  not  cburse  -^ith  the  north  transept,  yet 
its  base  mould  imitates  it,  though  on  another  level. 
Probably  the  Norman  aisles  had  given  way,  but  Swin- 
field  had  another  object  in  view.  Tfiie  old  aisles  were  low, 
as  we  see  by  the  weathering  of  the  older  roof  against 
the  side  of  the  north  transept.  The  new  aisles  were  made 
so  lofty  as  almost  to  include  the  triforium,  as  is  shown  in 
Heame's  view  of  the  nave  when  in  ruins  after  the  faU  of 
the  west  tower. 

Did  Swinfield,  however,  stop  here  ?  I  think  not ;  for, 
though  later  in  the  style,  the  aisles  of  the  presbytery  are 
in  the  main  a  carrying  on  of  the  design  of  those  of  the 
nave,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  north-east  transept. 
I  should  therefore  call  the  style  of  the  nave  aisles  "  Early 
S^vinfield,"  and  that  of  the  presbytery  aisles  and  the 
north-east  transept  "  Late  Swinfield,"  the  latter  term 
applying  to  the  vaulting  of  the  whole ;  for  the  foliage  in 
the  corbels  of  that  to  the  nave  aisles  is  not  of  the  crisp 
kind  of  the  earlier,  but  the  softer  type  of  the  later  variety 
of  the  style. 

In  the  north-east  transept  is  the  monument  which 
Swinfield,  no  doubt  in  his  later  days,  erected  to  himself. 
In  it  we  first  find  a  profusion  of  the  ball  flower ;  and  the 
foliage  which  ornaments  the  surface  within  the  arch  is  of 
the  softened  form  of  his  later  style. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  we  owe  to  him  also  that 
series  of  recessed  monuments  and  effigies,  by  which  so 
manv  of  his  predecessors  are  commemorated,  in  the  walls 
of  the  presbytery  aisles,  though  some  of  the  effigies  may 
be  of  later  date,  especially  those  which  are  not  placed  in 
these  wall  recesses. 

This  brings  us  down  to  the  period  of  his  death  in  1316, 
with,  however,  the  reservation  of  the  question  whether 
or  not  he  had  a  hand  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  central 
tower,  which  Professor  Willis  seems  to  have  thought. 

Swinfield's  successor  was  Adam  de  Orleton,  who 
held  the  see  from  1317  to  1327,  when  he  was  trans- 
lated to  Worcester  and  subsequently  to  Winchester. 
Two  years  after  his  accession,  that  is  to  say  in  1319, 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  circumstances  in  the  whole 
architectural  history  of  this  church  occurred.     The  Dean 
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and  Chapter,  backed  by  the  sanction  of  the  Bishop  of 
Salisbury  (the  reason  of  which  will  imftiediately  appear) 
petitioned  the  Pope  to  sanction  the  appropriation  to  the 
fabric  of  the  church  of  the  tithes  of  the  parishes  of 
Shinfield  and  Swallowfield  in  the  County  of  Berks  and 
Diocese  of  Salisbury,  on  the  following  grounds. — "  That 
they  (the  Dean  ana  Chapter)  in  past  times,  wishing  to 
restore  the  fabric  of  the  Church  of  Hereford,  upon  an 
ancient  foundation,  which,  according  to  the  judgment  of 
masons  or  architects,  who  were  reputed  to  be  expert  in 
their  art,  was  thought  firm  and  solid,  had  caused  to  be 
built  many  superstructures  in  simaptuous  work,  to  the 
honour  of  the  house  of  God,  on  the  construction  of  which 
they  had  expended  twenty-  thousand  marks  sterling,  and 
more ;  and  that  owing  to  the  weakness  of  the  aforesaid 
foundation,  that  which  liad  been  buUt  upon  it  now 
threatened  ruin  so  severely  that,  according  to  similar 
judgment,  there  was  no  remedy  to  be  had,  unless  the 
said  fabric  of  the  church  were  to  be  totally  renewed.  On 
account  of  which,  and  the  expenses  caused  by  the  prose- 
cution of  the  canonization  of  Thomas  de  Cantilupe  of  good 
memory.  Bishop  of  Hereford,  they  were  oppressed  with 
various  burdens  of  debt."  The  Pope  in  a  bull  dated  the 
following  year,  1320,  grants  their  request,  accompanying 
it  with  the  assurance  of  a  special  devotion  to  "the  blessed 
Thomas  the  Confessor,  whose  venerable  relics  the  church 
contained,"  and  whose  canonizatioli  he  had  so  tardily 
granted  only  in  the  same  year,  the  thirty-eighth  from 
his  decease. 

Now,  this  opens  many  and  very  complicated  questions. 

First,  what  were  the  buildings  which  had  thus  been 
erected  on  ancient  foundations?  Not  the  eastern  chapels, 
for  they  were  built  on  new  foundations.  Not  the  new 
aisles,  for  they  had  not  given  way.  I  can  only  conceive 
of  its  being  the  tower  and  the  north  transept,  though, 
it  is  true,  they  may  have  casually  thrown  in  other 
parts  not  exactly  tallying  with  the  premises,  as  a  miake- 
weight,  just  as  they  clearly  exaggerated  the  circumstances 
in  other  respects,  or  we  should  now  have  no  remains 
anterior  to  the  buU  of  1320. 

Second,  what  was  done  with  the  funds  thus  obtained  ? 

Third,  was  the  existuig  tower  built  previously  and 
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caused  the  failure,  or  was  it  rebuilt  in  consequence  of 
that  failure  ? 

Fourth,  had  the  Norman  builders  erected  a  tower? 
and,  if  not,  had  one  been  subsequently  built,  and  by 
whom? 

I  will  begin  with  the  last  questions. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  from  Professor  Willis's  descrip- 
tion, that  a  tower  had  existed  before  the  present  one,  for 
its  weight  had  bent  down  the  courses  of  stonework  in  the 
old  parts  below,  which  bending  has  been  corrected  in  the 
later  superstructure.  This  tower  could  hardly  have  been 
Norman,  or  it  would  not  have  been  said  to  have  been 
erected   on   ancient  foimdations ;    nor   could   it   be   the 

;)resent  tower,  for  that  did  not  probably  fail  seriously  till 
ong  subsequently.  It  was  therefore  of  intermediate  age. 
It  was  older  than  the  north  transept,  for  it  had  pressed 
hard  upon  that  before  it  was  raised  to  half  its  height. 
It  may  or  may  not  have  been  older  than  the  rebuilding  of 
the  clerestory  of  the  presbytery.  Its  having  bent  mat 
clerestory  down  by  half  a  foot  at  least,  looks  at  first  sight 
as  if  the  tower  was  of  subsequent  date ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  I  can  hardly  think  that  the  clerestory  would  have 
been  rebuilt  at  all  had  the  older  one  not  have  been 
ruined  by  the  subsidence  of  the  tower.  I  am,  therefore, 
inclined  to  place  it  earlier,  and  this  gives  a  colourable 

ground  for  the  idea  that  it  may  have  been  built  by  De 
ruse,  whose  later  effigy  holds  in  its  hand  what  appears 
to  be  the  model  of  a  tower. 

The  architecture  of  the  present  tower  is  of  a  type  common 
in  the  district.  It  seems  intermediate  between  Early  and 
Late  Decorated,  and  is  surcharged  with  baU-flowers.  In 
this  it  agrees  well  enough  with  Swinfield's  monument. 
It  also  agrees  with  the  architecture  of  the  south  aisle  at 
Leominster,  to  whose  date  I  find  no  clue,  and  with  a 
north  chapel  at  Ledbury,  built  in  honour  of  St.  Catherine 
Audley,  who  lived  there  as  an  anchoress  in  the  days  of 
Edward  II. 

It  further  agrees  in  style  with  the  south  aisle  at 
Gloucester  cathedral,  built  by  Abbot  Thokey  about  1318. 
It  looks,  however,  just  a  shade  later  than  this,  so  I  con- 
clude that  it  was  set  about  as  soon  as  they  began  to 
receive  the  funds  granted  them  in  the  bull  of  1320  ;  and 
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tliis  is  confirmed  by  the  circumstance  that  the  piers  were 
strengthened,  and  at  least  one  adjoining  arch  of  the  nave 
altered  for  greater  strength,  in  a  style  agreeing  with  that 
of  the  tower.  There  is  no  old  material  to  be  detected  in 
the  renewed  superstructure,  all  having  been  buUt  of  new 
blockstone,  to  give  strength  to  its  studiously  light  con-' 
struction.  It  was,  I  dare  say,  a  work  occupying  some 
years,  but  I  cannot  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Hills  in  prolonging 
it  to  far  beyond  the  middle  of  the  centuiy.  Possibly  the 
outlay  he  founded  this  conjecture  upon  may  relate  to 
the  western  tower,  which  was — likely  enough — a  subse- 
quent imitation,  probably  for  the  reception  of  the  bells. 

The  tower  is  of  singularly  beautiful  design  throughout. 
It  has  some  features  precisely  like  those  in  St.  Catherine's 
Chapel  at  Ledbury,  and  some  exactly  like  some  in  the 
south  aisle  at  Leominster,  and  in  the  north  aisle  at 
Ludlow ;  so,  if  we  knew  their  dates,  we  could  get  at  a 
fair  clue  to  that  of  our  tower.  It  is  also  much  like  parts 
of  some  other  churches  in  the  district,  especially  at 
Weobley  and  at  Badgworth  in  Gloucestershire.* 

Mr.  Gordon  Hills  tells  us  that  on  the  14  th  of  April, 
1325,  Bishop  Orleton  consecrated  three  altars  in  the 
church  at  Weobley,  and  that  certain  parts  of  this  church 
have  every  appearance  of  having  been  rebuilt  at  that 
time  ;  "  and  that  the  nave  arcade  is  decorated  with  ball 
flowers  placed  in  a  hollow  moulding  on  the  arch  precisely 
as  in  the  tombs  at  the  base  of  the  work  of  Orleton's  time 
in  the  cathedral."  This  is  confirmatory  of  the  supposition 
that  the  tower  (which  is  full  of  ball  flower)  was  begun  at 
once  aft^r  obtaining  the  bull  in  question,  but  rather 
against  Mr.  Hills'  idea  that  it  was  still  going  on  some 
forty  years  later. 

Mr.  Gordon  Hills,  however,  produces  a  piece  of  evidence 
pointing  the  other  way  in  the  bequest  of  Kshop  Charlton, 
who  held  the  see  from  1362  to  1369,  to  the  fabric  of  the 
belfry  of  St.  Mary's  Church  at  Oxford,  which  in  its  upper 
parts  is  also  replete  with  the  ball  flower.  Now,  Charlton's 
tomb  is  nearly  Perpendicular  in  stvle ;  and  I  confess  that 
it  seems  to  me  quite  at  variance  with  our  evidences  of  the 

^  It  also  bears  some  reeemblance  to  the      there  has  recently  been  proved  to  be  a 
upper  stage  of  the  south-western  tower      subsequent  unitation. 
at  Lichfi^d.    The  north-western  tower 
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progress  of  the  Decollated  style  to  carry  a  work  of  such 
early  character  on  to  the  extreme  verge  of  the  diiration  of 
the  style.  There  are  at  Westminster,  York,  and  at 
Gloucester,  as  e^rly  as  the  time  of  this  bishop,  works  in 
purely  Perpendicular  style,  and  when  we  come  to  think  of 
the  aavanced  Decorated  of  the  Eleanor  crosses  in  the  last 
decade  of  the  previous  century ;  of  the  Lady  Chapel  at 
Chichester  about  1808  ;  of  Prior  Eastry's  screens  at 
Canterbury,  1304  (in  which  the  lines  of  tracery  are  the. 
same  as  in  this  tower) ;  and  of  the  Lady  Chapel  at  St. 
Albans,  in  which  we  have  flowing  tracery  filled  with  ball 
flowers  before  1326,  I  cannot  conceive  that  our  tower 
work,  which  is  so  early  in  its  appearance  that  Professor 
Willis  places  it  quite  early  in  the  century,  could  have  so 
lagged  behind  as  to  linger  on  till  close  upon  its  third 
quarter.  Mr.  Parker  (whose  absence,  and  yet  more  its 
cause,  we  all  so  deeply  regret),  thinks  that  the  ball  flower 
work  in  St.  Mary's  steeple  was  the  work  of  Adam  de 
Brom,  the  first  provost  of  Oriel,  who  died  in  1332  ;  so 
that  I  feel  convinced  that  it  was  not  to  that  part  of  the 
campanile  that  Charlton's  bequest  of  forty  shillings  (which 
he  says  he  had  promised)  was  devoted.  The  spire  may 
have  remained  unfinished  or  been,  as  so  often  was  the 
case,  injured  by  lightning,  and  our  Bishop  may  have  pro- 
mised a  subscription. 

The  beautiful  stall-work  was  of  the  late  period  of  the 
Decorated  style.  It  is  of  great  deUcacy  and  originality  of 
design,  and  finely  executed.  The  throne  seems  somewhat 
later,  but  is  a  very  fine  work. 

We  are  now  getting  towards  the  end  of  the  more 
interesting  parts  of  the  Cathedral  history.  The  transfor- 
mation of  the  south-eastern  chapels  into  a  transept  was 
probably  late  in  the  fourteenth  century,  when  the  style 
nad  much  deteriorated.  Oddly  enough,  earlier  windows 
were  initiated ;  not  those  in  the  Cathedral,  but  perhaps 
those  in  St.  Catherine's  Chapel  at  Ledbury,  though  with 
a  sad  falling  off  in  merit. 

Not  long  after  the  same  time  the  beautiful  Chapter- 
house and  its  vestibule  were  erected,  in  whioh  a  great 
revival  in  artistic  taste  is  evinced.  It  was  built  before 
1375,  because  it  contained  in  its  vestibule,  as  Mr.  Hills 
tells  us,  a  monument  of  that  date.     The  series  of  monii- 
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ments  about  this  time  is  interesting,  as  shewing  the 
gradual  passing  off  from  the  Decorated  to  the  Perpen- 
dicular style.  I  leave  the  elucidation  of  these,  however, 
te  my  friend  Mr.  Havergal,  to  whom  we  owe  so  very 
much  for  the  careful  identification  and  replacing  in  their 
proper  positions  of  such  as  had  been  removed  about  1841, 
owing  to  the  repairs  of  the  tower  and  presbytery  by 
Mr.  Cottingham. 

Bishop  Travenant's  monument  may  be  mentioned  as 
the  earliest  purely  Perpendicular  work  in  the  cathedral, 
and  because  its  erection  was  accompanied  by  the  rebuilding 
of  the  south  wall  of  the  south  transept.  He  died  in  1404. 
Possibly  he  also  vaulted  this  transept  and  the  crossing. 
Sometime  before  1438  William  LocKard,  the  Precentor, 
introduced  a  large  Perpendicular  window  in  the  west  end. 
Bishop  Spofford,  1421-48,  is  said  to  have  expended  2800 
marks  on  the  buildings  of  his  <5athedral. 

Towards  1474  Bishop  Stanbury  erected  his  beautiftil 
chapel  adjoining  the  north  presbytery  aisle.  His  monu- 
ment is  not  in,  but  opposite  it.  The  monument  and  ite 
eflBgy  are  very  fine  works  indeed.  His  chapel  contains 
the  eflfigy  of  Bishop  Richard  de  Capella,  whose  monument, 
formerly  in  the  aisle,  had  been  displaced  by  the  erection 
of  this  chapel.  About  1500  Bishop  Audley  erected  his 
chapel  hard  by  the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas  (Cantilupe)  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Lady  Chapel.  About  1520  Bishop 
Booth  made  a  very  beautiful  addition  to  the  north  porch, 
with  a  chamber  over  it  for  the  bishop  s  archives. 

The  later  works  to  be  recorded  are  rather  works  of 
deterioration  than  of  improvement.  Bishop  Bisse  early 
in  the  last  century  clothed  the  east  end  internally  with 
work,  of  which,  judging  from  the  prints  of  it,  even  the 
Anti-Restoration  Society  can  scarcely  regret  the  loss ; 
and,  possibly  about  the  same  time,  some  futile  attempts 
were  made  to  remedy  the  failure  of  the  central  tower ; 
works  most  successful  in  imparting  hideousness  to  it,  but 
utter  failures  as  concerns  strength. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  last  century  the  western 
tower  (an  addition  of  the  fourteenth  century)  shewed 
unmistakable  symptons  of  impending  failure.  More  than 
one  architect  was  consulted,  and  the  worst  advice  accepted. 
On  Easter  Monday  in   1786  it  fell,  bringing  ruin  upon 
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the  adjoining  parts  of  the  nave.  Its  state  after  this 
catastrophe  may  be  judged  of  by  Hearne*^  view  in  hie 
Antiquities  of  Great  Bntain,  reproduced  by  Britton. 
James  Wyatt  was  called  in,  and  to  him  we  owe  tlie 
present  western  fajade,  probably  the  dullest  piece  of  work 
to  be  found  in  any  English  cathedral,  excepting  perhaps 
the  southern  transept  front  at  Chester.  He  shortened 
the  nave  by  one  bay ;  and,  strange  to  say,  took  down  the 
fine  triforiimi  and  clerestory  which  remained  to  the  bays 
which  had  escaped,  and  substituted  for  them  a  wretched 
design  of  his  own,  having  no  connection  with  any  work 
in  the  cathedral. 

In  1840  serious  symptoms  of  failure  were  observed 
in  and  about  the  central  tower,  so  that  public  meetings 
were  held  and  definite  steps  taken.  For  a  scientific 
description  of  these  evidences  of  failure,  I  refer  to 
Professor  Willis'  statement  of  1841.  Mr.  Cottingham 
elaborately  reconstructed  the  failing  piers  with  (in 
great  measure)  the  presbytery,  and  also  the  east  end 
of  the  Lady  Chapel  externally,  as  weU  as  repaiiing  the 
work  of  De  Vere  behind  the  altar.  At  that  time  also  the 
nave  arcades  were  dealt  with,  and  the  very  unsuccessful 
decoration  applied  to  the  vaulting  of  the  nave  and  its 
aisles.  Of  the  work  since  that  time  I  will  say  nothing, 
but  that  I  am  myself  responsible  for  it. 

Having  thus,  hurriedly  and  with  scanty  materials,  given 
an  outline  of  the  probable  architectural  history  of  the 
building,  I  will  only  add  in  recapitulation  that  few  of  our 
cathedrals  contain  a  more  perfect  series  of  specimens  of 
the  different  styles  of  English  ai-chitecture.  We  have 
Norman — not  in  its  earhest,  but  in  its  more  perfected 
phasa  We  have  the  Transitional  style  in  De  Vere's  work 
behind  the  altar,  in  the  vestibule  to  the  Lady  Chapel. 
We  have  Early  English  in  its  earlier  phase  in  the  Lady 
Chapel,  and  its  later  phase  in  the  clerestory  to  the 
presbytery.  We  have  a  noble  specimen  of  that  st3de  in 
which  perfected  tracery  is  added  to  otherwise  Early 
English  work  in  the  north  transept  and  in  Aquablanca's 
tomb;  we  have  developed  Early  Decorated  in  the  Cantilupe 
shrine,  and  the  nave  aisles ;  Decorated  of  one  step  later  in 
the  choir  aisles,  and  another  step  later  in  the  centre 
tower,  and  later  yet    in  some  minor  features;  we  have 
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Early  Perpendicular  in  the  south  wall  of  the  south 
transept,  later,  in  Stanbury's  Chapel,  later  again,  in  the 
Audlev  Chapel,  and  later  than  all,  yet  still  excellent,  in 
Booths  porcn.*  So,  were  it  not  for  the  fall  of  the  west 
tower  and  the  consequent  spoiling  of  the  nave,  few 
cathedrals  would  oflTer  a  wider  field  for  study,  as  I  hope 
will  be  found,  when  its  work  is  examined  on  the  spot. 

Mr.  Gordon  Hills  is  of  opinion  that  the  high  altar  was 
not  placed  in  the  eastern  bay  of  the  presbytery,  but  that 
this  bay  was  cut  off  by  a  screen,  as  at  Westminster  and 
St.  Alban's,  as  a  place  for  the  shrine  of  St.  Ethelbert. 
I  am  not  able  to  form  an  opinion  on  this  subject,  but  feel 
a  difficulty  in  receiving  it  from  the  fact  that,  if  such  were 
the  case,  the  approaches  from  the  north  and  south  to  such 
chapel  are  shut  off  by  the  introduction  of  Stanbury's 
monument  on  the  north  and  Bishop  Matthews'  on  the 
south,  leaving  it  to  be  approached  only  by  the  two  doors 
in  the  altar  screen,  which  seem  suited  only  to  the  use  of 
the  clergy. 

I  wiu  here  mention  that  in  the  arrangement  which 
existed  till  the  repairs  undertaken  by  Mr.  Cottingham  in 
1841,  the  stalls  were  placed  beneath  the  central  tower, 
the  eastern  limb  of  the  cross  being  the  presbytery.  I 
confess  myself  responsible  for  this  change.  *  No  trace  of 
the  old  arrangement  remained  when  the  work  was  en- 
trusted to  me,  and  for  fifteen  years  the  stalls  had  been 
stowed  away  in  the  crypt.  A.t  that  time  great  stress  was 
laid  by  ecclesiastical  writers  upon  fitting  the  arrange- 
ments of  our  cathedrals  to  modem  necessities,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  true  church  arrangement,  making  their 
choirs  purely  ecclesiastical,  and  opemng  out  their  naves  to 
the  uses  of  the  congregation.  1  was  strongly  carried 
away  with  this  theory,  and  on  again  fitting  up  the  choir 
I  limited  it  to  the  eastern  limb,  introducing  an  open 
instead  of  a  close  screen.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  should  do 
so  were  my  time  to  come  over  again,  but  I  do  believe  that 
the  uses  of  the  cathedral  have  gained  by  it. 

[ThiB  paper  waa  revised  and  corrected  by  its  distinguished  author  a  fortnight  before 
hiis  lamented  death.] 


>  The  date  of  the  cloisters  is  uncertain.     Some  of  their  details  resemble  tJio*«e  of 
Stanburj^'s  Chapel. 
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BY  W.  THOMPSON  WATKIN. 

Situated  in  Silurian  territory,  Herefordshire  was,  no 
doubt,  the  scene  of  some  of  the  leading  events  in  the 
campaigns  of  Ostorius  and  Julius  Frontinus.  Whether 
the  defeat  and  capture  of  Caractacus  took  place  in  this 
county,  in  Shropshire,  or  elsewhere,  I  do  not  however 
intend  to  enter  mto,  but  simply  collate  the  information 
we  possess  of  discoveries  made,  and  of  traces  existing,  of 
the  Roman  period,  with  the  deductions  that  can  with 
certainty  (and  without  theorising)  be  made  from  the  same. 

Leaving  for  the  moment  the  Roman  roads,  (which  will 
be  considered  immediately),  we  find  that  at  the  time  of 
the  compilation  of  the  Antonine  Itinerary,  a.d/  138-144 
(Aixhceological  Journal,  vol.  xxviii,  pp.  112-113),  there 
were  three  stations,  named  Magna,  Ariconium,  and 
Bravinium,  which  can,  beyond  doubt,  now  be  proved  to 
have  existed  in  this  county ;  whilst  there  are,  in  all 
probabihty,  the  sites  of  two  or  three  others,  named  by 
Eavennas,  existing  within  the  same  limits,  stations  of 
minor  importance,  and  which  possibly  were  not  built  until 
some  time  after  the  date  of  the  Itinerary, 

The  first  and  last  named  of  these  three  stations  were 
on  the  Roman  road  from  UHconium  (Wroxeter)  to  Isca 
SthunLm  (Caerleon),  and  occur  only  in  the  twelfth  Iter  of 
Antonine,  in  which,  at  a  distance  of  twenty-seven  miles 
from  Wroxeter,  is  placed  a  station,  named  in  some  MS. 
copies  of  the  work  Bravinium,  and  in  others  Bravonium, 
Until  very  recently  the  general  opinion  of  antiquaries  was, 
that  a  square  camp  on  the  line  of  the  above  road,  about  a 
mile  south  of  Leintwardine,  and  which  went  by  the  name 
of  "  Brandon  Camp  "  was  the  site  of  this  station.  This 
camp,  which  contains  from  six  to  eight  acres  of  ground,  is 
on  a  slight  elevation,  rising  from  the  middle  of  a  plain, 
and  has  a  rampart  which  on  the  south  side  is  eighteen  to 
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twenty  feet  high,  and  on  the  eastern  side  is  also  very 
perfect.  The  northern  rampart  is  much  shattered,  whilst 
on  the  west  it  appears  never  to  have  been  of  any  great 
elevation,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  ground,  the  hill 
rising  very  precipitously  on  this  side.  The  vallum  in 
some  places  seems  composed  of  earth,  in  others  of  loose 
stones.  The  only  entrance  is  on  the  middle  of  the  east 
side,  and  is  very  perfect.  It  closely  overlooks  the  Roman 
road,  which  is  a  short  distance  to  the  east.  At  present 
there  appears  to  be  no  vestige  of  a  trench  round  it. 

But  though  this  camp  occurred  very  conveniently  on 
the  hne  from  Wroxeter  to  Caerleon,  at  a  proper  distance, 
it  was  puzzling  to  antiquaries,  that  no  Roman  traces 
had  been  foimd  there — not  even  a  coin — ^whilst  its  surface 
presented,  even  when  under  tillage,  none  of  the  usual 
signs  of  a  Roman  station,  in  fragments  of  tiles,  pottery, 
&c.  The  key  to  the  solution  of  the  site  of  this  station 
woidd,  however,  appear  to  have  been  originally  given  by 
the  Rev,  J.  Pointer  in  his  Britannia  Romana,  published 
at  Oxford  in  1724,  in  which,  when  treating  of  tne  Roman 
camps  in  the  various  coimties  of  England,  he  says  at 
p.  54,  *^  Herefordshire — in  Dindar  paridi,  near  Hereford, 
is  a  camp  called  Oyster  Hill.  Another  at  Lanterdin,  be- 
tween this  county  and  Shropshire.    Another  at  Ledbury." 

This  camp  at  Lanterdin  or  Leintwardine  appears  to 
have  been  completely  overlooked,  but  in  1874  the  truth 
was  divulged,  Mr.  Banks,  of  Klington,  in  a  letter  to  the 
ArcJueoIogla  Cambrensis  (April,  1874,  p.  163),  after 
speaking  of  the  position  of  Leintwardine  at  the  junction 
of  the  Clun  and  Teme  rivers,  says, — "  From  the  junction 
of  the  riven?  a  strong  and  high  entrenclnnent  nms  on  the 
west  of  the  villtige  in  a  nortlierly  direction  for  about  380 
yards ;  its  j^resent  height  above  the  gi'ound  level  outside 
the  enclosure  is  about  eight  or  miie  feet,  and  its  width 
twenty  yards;  the  fosse  has  been  filled  up,  the  inner 
part  of  the  entrenchment  is  gradually  sloped  off  to  the 
ground  level,  and  the  outward  face  is  steep.  Alterations 
of  the  groiuid  make  it»  now  impossible  to  tiTice  the  form 
of  the  vidlum,  and  account  for  its  unusual  width.  An- 
other old  entrenchment  runs  from  the  river  Teme  which 
fonns  the  soutliem  boundaiy  of  the  enclosure,  northward, 
f<ir  the  same  distance,  leavuig  a  space  within  about  208 
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yards  wide.  Within  this  area  most  of  the  observations 
have  been  made.  Whenever  graves  have  been  dug  in 
the  churchyard  to  the  depth  of  eight  feet,  two  layers  of 
ashes  and  charcoal  intermixed  witli  tiles,  broken  pottery, 
bronze  articles  and  couis,  have  been  passed  through,  the 
uppermost  layer  at  a  depth  of  six  feet,  and  the  lower  one 
about  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  beneath.  A  few  years 
since,  on  the  restoi'ation  of  the  church,  a  drain  was  cut 
through  the  eastern  entrenchment,  but  no  trace  of  the 
ashy  layers  was  found  without  the  enclosure.  The  re- 
mains from  time  to  time  found  were  generally  thrown 
away  as  rubbish,  or  dispersed,  until  Mr. .  Evans  (the 
churchwarden)  commenced  his  observations.  Among  the 
articles  which  he  has  stored  away  are  half  of  a  circular 
stone  handnull  or  quern,  pierced  with  a  hole ;  the  upper 
part  of  an  earthenware  pounding  mill,  with  a  lip  or  rim ; 
fragments  of  Roman  pottery,  a  bronze  ring,  and  a  third 
brass  of  Constantine  tne  Great,  with  a  square  altar  on  the 
reverse.  At  the  north-east  comer  of  the  enclosure  some 
grains  of  wheat  in  a  charred  state  were  found  at  the 
depth  of  a  few  feet  in  excavating  the  foundations  of  a 
cottage,  and  on  the  south-west  fragments  of  thick  brown 
pottery,  apparently  roof  tiles,  were  turned  up.  There 
can,  therefore,  be  no  doubt  that  this  was  a  Roman  station, 
occupied  for  a  considerable  period.  I  think,  therefore, 
we  have  now  sufficient  data  to  say  it  is  the  site  of 
Bramnium,  wliich  appears  in  the  twelfth  Iter  of  Anto- 
ninus to  have  been  situated  midway  between  Magna 
(Kenchester)  and  Uriconium"  Mr.  Banks  was  appa- 
rently unaware  of  the  Rev.  J.  Pointer's  observation  as  to 
the  fact  of  a  Roman  camp  existing  at  Leintwardine,  but 
I  fully  concur  in  his  decision  as  to  its  being  the  site  of 
Bravinium. 

The  camp  at  Brandon  woiild  seem  to  have  been  either 
a  temporary  camp  erected  whilst  that  at  Bravinium  was 
constructed,  or  a  summer  camp  to  the  latter  station. 
Either  of  these  hypotheses  will  account  for  the  absence  of 
Roman  remains  within  it.  At  a  further  distance  of 
twenty-four  Roman  miles  the  Itinerary  places  a  station 
of  the  name  o{  Magna,  and  accordingly  at  a  corresponding 
distance,  we  have  at  Kenchester  grand  and  imdoubted 
remains  of  a  large  castnim,  which  has  been  known  and 
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noticed  since  the  days  of  Henry  VIII,  when  Leland,  in 
his  Itinerary y  says  of  it — "  Kenchester  standeth  a  three 
mile  or  more  above  Hereford,  upward,  on  the  same  side  of 
the  river  that  Hereford  doth,  yet  it  is  almost  a  mile  fix>m 
the  ripe  of  the  Wye.  The  towne  is  far  more  ancient  than 
Hereford,  and  was  celebrated  in  the  Roman's  time  as 
appearethe  by  many  things,  and  especially  by  antique 
money  of  the  Caesars,  very  often  found  within  the  towne, 
and  m  ploughing  about,  the  whiche  people  there  caU 
Dwarfe's  money.  The  cumpace  of  Kenchester  has  been 
by  estimation  as  much  as  Hereford,  excepting  the  Castle. 
The  whiche  at  Hereford  is  very  spacious.  Pieces  of  the 
wall  yet  appear  propefundamenta,  and  more  should  have 
appeared  if  the  people  of  Hereford  Towne  and  other 
thereabout  had  not  in  time  past  pulled  down  much,  and 
picked  out  of  the  best  for  their  buildings." — Heame's 
Leland,  vol.  v,  p.  66. 

Camden  and  Stukeley  also  notice  at  considerable  length 
this  station,  which  they  very  erroneously  call  Ariconium. 
The  great  antiquary,  Horsley,  in  his  Britannia  Ro^nana, 
published  in  1732,  was  the  first  to  give  it  its  proper 
name,  Magna.  The  castrum  is  situated  about  five  nules 
W.N.W.  from  Hereford ;  its  form,  as  first  described  by 
Dr.  Stukeley,  is  an  irregular  hexagon.  Until  about  sixty 
years  ago,  it  appears  to  have  been  a  waste  covered  with 
debris  of  buildings,  &c.  Leland  saw  it  in  this  state,  for 
in  addition  to  what  I  have  already  quoted,  he  adds  in  his 
Itinerary  : — "  By  likelihood  men  of  old  time  went  from 
Kenchester  to  Hay,  and  so  to  Breknok  and  Cairmardin. 
The  place  wher  the  towne  was  is  all  overgrown  with 
brambles,  hazels,  and  like  shrubs.  Nevertheless,  here 
and  there  yet  appear  ruins  of  buildings,  of  the  whiche  the 
foolish  people  caull  on  (one)  the  King  of  Feyres  Chayre. 
Ther  hath  been  found  nostra  meinoi^a  latet^es  Britannici 
et  ex  eisdem  canales  aquae  ductus  tesselata  pavimenta 
fragmentum  catenulae  aureae  calcar  ex  argento,  byside 
other  straunge  things."  Dr.  Stukeley  also  saw  this 
"Chair"  on  the  9th  of  September,  1721,  and  has 
engraved  it  in  his  Itineiurium  Curiosum,  p.  66,  pi.  Ixxxv. 
It  was  again  engi-aved  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  centuiy  for  Britton  and  Brayley's  Beauties  of 
England  and   Wales,  vol.  vi,  p.  583.     From  these  en- 
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gravings  it  would  appear  to  have  been  part  of  the  wall  of 
some  public  building,  containing  a  niche  for  a  statue. 
Messrs.  Britton  and  Bray  ley  say  of  it  (p.  584) — "Towards 
the  east-end  is  a  massive  fragment  remaining,  of  what  is 
supposed  to  have  been  a  Roman  Temple.  It  consists  of 
a  large  mass  of  cement  of  almost  indissoluble  texture,  in 
which  are  imbedded  rough  stones  irregularly  intermixed 
with  others  that  have  been  squared.  This  fragment  is 
called  "The  Chair,"  from  a  niche  which  is  yet  perfect. 
The  arch  is  principally  constructed  with  Roman  bricks, 
and  over  it  are  three  layers  of  the  same  materials  disposed 
length  ways.  Here,  in  1669,  a  tesselated  pavement  and 
stone  floor  were  discovered,  and  in  the  succeeding  year, 
according  to  Aubrey'&  Manuscripts,  buildings  of  Roman 
brick  were  found  upon  which  oaks  grew. — (Gough's 
Camderiy  vol.  ii,  p.  449).  About  the  same  time,  Sir 
John  Hoskyns  discovered  an  hypocaust  about  seven  feet 
square,  the  flues  of  which  were  of  brick,  three  inches 
square,  artificially  let  into  one  another.  Another  tessel- 
ated pavement  of  a  finer  pattern  was  found  about  seventy 
years  ago,  (1735?)  but  soon  destroyed  by  the  ignorant 
and  vulgar.  An  aqueduct  or  drain  of  considerable  extent, 
with  the  bottom  entire,  was  also  opened  here  about 
twenty  years  ago,  (1785  ?)  and  various  other  vestiges  of 
the  ancient  consequence  of  this  city  are  very  frequently 
found." 

It  was  in  the  second  decade  .of  the  present  century, 
however,  that  the  greatest  damage  (in  an  antiquarian 
sense)  was  done.  At  that  time  the  site  which  was,  as 
Mr.  Hardwicke  ( Archceological  Journal,  vol.  xiv,  p.  83) 
observes  "  a  complete  wilderness  of  decaying  walls  and 
dSbris,''  was  cleared,  and  no  doubt  many  interesting 
remains  were  found,  only  to  be  again  and  more  effectually 
lost.  The  exterior  walls,  however,  remained  in  many 
places,  disappearing  gradually  by  being  from  time  to  time 
taken  down  in  small  portions.  It  is  certainly  within  the 
last  fifteen  years  that  the  last  portion  of  them  has  been 
destroyed.  In  the  summer  of  1861  I  inspected  some  frag- 
ments of  them  at  the  north  western  portion  of  the  site. 
TTiey  were  from  six  and  a  half  to  seven  feet  thick ;  where 
large  facing  stones  had  been  used  they  had  been  removed, 
and  only  the  core  of  the  wall  was  seen ;  in  other  places 
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they  were  composeil  of  "liemng  bone"  masonry,  well 
cemented  with  mortar. 

In  1840  the  late  Dr.  Merewether  (Dean  of  Hereford), 
commenced  some  excavations  on  the  site.  Through  the 
courtesy  of  Mr.  Franks  of  the  British  Museum,  I  have 
copied  from  some  volumes  of  MSS,  &c.,  in  hLs  possession, 
belonging  to  the  late  Sir  Hemy  Ellis,  a  }X)rtion  of  a  letter 
from  the  Dean  to  Sir  Henry,  dated  from  the  Deanery, 
Hereford,  24th  Oct.,  1840,  which  refers  to  these  excava- 
tions, as  follows : — 

"My  dear  Sir  Hemy — During  the  last  three  or  four  days 
I  have  indulged  myself  with  a  holiday,  after  a  long  period 
of  work,  in  making  some  examination  into  the  site  of 
Magna  Castra  (Kenchester),  in  this  neighbourhood,  and 
with  remarkable  success,  at  least,  such  as  to  prove  that 
the  whole  extent  of  the  twenty-one  acres  is, replete  with 
Roman  remains,  and  many  of  the  richest  character.  We 
have  uncovered  portions  of  three  tesselated  pavements, 
of  diflferent  styles  or  gradations,  the  second  and  third 
being  extremely  beautiftil ;  the  second,  the  border  of  a 
room,  the  centre  of  which  has  been  destroyed — composed 
of  red,  yellow,  blue,  and  white  tesserae ;  the  third  being 
a  portion  of  the  area  of  a  room,  highly  decorated,  and 
shewing  the  compartments  of  the  various  devices,  amongst 
which  are  a  dragon  and  a  fish,  beautifully  delineate  and 
executed  in  variegated  tesserae." 

"The  annual  ploughing  of  the  land  has  reduced  the 
protecting  stratum  of  soil  to  a  very  thin  covering  at  this 
spot,  and  Nos.  1  and  2  had  been  within  an  inch  of  the 
ploughshare ;  and  of  course  from  that  cause  a  part  had 
been  destroyed  long  since,  as  it  was  just  on  the  brow  of  a 
slope  in  the  field.  My  hope  is  that  we  may  be  able  to 
take  up  in  divisions,  what  nas  now  been  discovered ;  to 
suffer  it  to  remain  would  be  to  sacrifice  either  to  the 
plough,  or  to  the  more  relentless  hands  of  the  rustics  and 
others  (as  we  have  already  found),  who  visit  it  in  oiu* 
absence.     The  main  piece  is  coverea  up  now  pretty  deeply. 

No.  1.,  I  ought  to  have  said,  was  a  plain 

pavement  of  a  bluish  colour,  and  the  apartment  was  quite 

small  in  which  it  was  found The  walls  were 

well   built  and  faced.       Quantities  of  stone,   variously 
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painted  were  found,  also  coins  and  mill  stones."     A  rough 
plan  of  the  rooms  and  pavements  is  given  in  the  letter. 

I  am  not  awai-e  whether  the  Dean  made  any  subse- 
quent excavations,  but  Mr.  Wright,  in  his  Wandemigs 
of  an  Antiquary,  says  that  "al)out  184G"  the  Dean 
found  a  pavement  thirteen  feet  long  and  two  feet  wide ; 
the  tessei^ae  were  red,  white,  blue,  and  a  dark  coloui*. 
Is  this  one  of  the  pavements  described  in  the  Dean's 
letter,  or  another  ?  Certainly,  a  portion  of  one  pavement 
discovered  by  him  is  in  the  Hereford  Museum,  whilst 
another,  as  tne  letter  asserts,  was  covered  up  again. 

From  the  account  of  the  site  given  by  Mr.  Hard  wick, 
the  owner,  it  appears  that  the  sou  within  the  area  is  very 
dark,  almost  black,  and  quantities  of  charred  wood,  and 
molten  iron  and  glass,  nave  been  found.  The  stones 
having  been  removed  from  the  surface  as  deep  as  the 
plough  penetrates,  very  good  crops  of  corn  are  now  raised. 
The  land  is  loose  and  friable,  and  fine  as  a  garden.  In 
the  drought  of  smnmer,  streets  and  foundations  of  houses 
are  quite  visible  in  the  verdure.  The  principal  street  ran 
in  a  direct  line  through  the  town  from  east  to  west,  and 
was  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  in  width.  "  with  a  gutter  along 
the  centre  to  carry  off*  refuse  water,  as  is  traceable  by  the 
difference  in  the  growth  of  crops.  The  streets  appear  to 
have  been  gravelled."  Mr.  Hardwick  also  says  that  no 
doubt  many  of  the  buildings  were  of  timber,  "  for  along 
the  lines  of  streets,  at  regular  distances,  the  plinths  in 
which  the  timbers  were  inserted  have  been  taken  up,  the 
holes  being  cut  about  four  inches  square,  the  plinths 
measiu^ed  two  feet  in  each  direction,  and  lay  two  feet 
beneath  the  present  surface." 

The  sites  of  the  gates  of  the  castrum,  four  in  number, 
were  until  lately  (if  not  at  present)  plainly  visible.  They 
nearly  correspond  with  the  cardinal  points. 

Amongst  the  most  interesting  relics  found  at  Ken- 
chester  are  two  inscriptions.  The  first  was  found  at  the 
close  of  the  last  century  in  the  foundation  of  the  north 
w3.ll  of  the  cctstrum,  and  is  on  a  millianum  or  milestone  of 
the  Emperor  Numerianus,  a.d.  282.  The  inscription  as 
given  by  Mr,  Lysons  in  the  Archceologia,  vol.  xv,  p.  391, 
Appendix,  and  PL  27,  fig.  2,  is— 

VOL.  XXXIV  2  z 
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IMP.    C 

MAR.    A\Tl 

NVMERIAN 

O 

R.  P.  C.  D. 

The  first  four  lines  plainly  read  Imp(erat<yi^e)  C{(Bsare) 
Mar(cOy  Aur{dio)  Ntcmeriano,  but  the  last  line,  as 
given  in  the  copy,  is  unintelligible.  Professor  Hubner 
suggests  that  the  letters  may  be  pfavg.  As  the 
letters  rp  are  found  in  an  inscription  at  Caermarthen 
standing  for  rdptibliccBy  I  think  it  probable  that 
BONO  has  been  obliterated  from  the  fourth  Kne,  and 
that  the  fifth  has  originally  been  R.  p.  nato.  Mr. 
Lysons  gives  this  last  Hne  bb  very  doubtful,  it  being 
nearly  obliterated.  In  1800  this  stone  was  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Rev.  Charles  J.  Bird,  f.s.a.,  but  has  since 
been  completely  lost  sight  of  If  any  one  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Hereford  can  give  any  clue  as  to  its  where- 
abouts at  present,  they  wm  confer  a  boon  on  archaao- 
logists.  This  is  the  only  inscription  to  the  Emperor 
Numerian  found  in  Britain,  and  they  are  very  rare  upon 
the  continent. 

The  second  inscription  occurs  upon  a  small  square  piece 
of  stone,  one  of  the  well-known  medicine  stamps  of  the 
Roman  oculists.  It  is  inscribed  on  all  four  sides  as 
follows  : — 

(I  )  (2.) 

T.  VINDAC  •  ARIO  T.  VINDACIAR 

VISTI  ANICET  OVISTI  NARD 

(3.)  (4.) 

♦.  VINDAC  ARI  T.  VINDACARIO 

OVISTI  CIILOUON  VISTI  ♦••••*• 

The  asterisks  mark  missing  letters.  On  the  upper  surface 
the  stone  is  inscribed  senior,  on  the  lower  sen.,  the  latter 
doubtless  the  abbreviation  of  the  former,  both  being 
probably  made  subsequent  to  the  larger  inscription,  and 
referring  to  the  owner's  name.  All  four  of  the  sides  it 
will  be  seen  bear  the  words  T.  vindaci  ariovisti  ;  to  the 
first  is  added  the  name  of  the  medicine  anicet(vm),  to 
the  second  another  medicine  nard(vm),  to  the  third 
the  name  of  the  medicine  chloron,  whilst  in  the  fourth 
the  name  of  the  medicine  has  been  obliterated.  The 
English  translation  simply  is  that  they  are  the  Anicetum, 
the  Narduniy  and  the  Chlwon  of  Titus  Vivdacius  Alio- 
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vistiis.  The  latter  name  "  Ariovistus"  is  German.  This 
stamp  was  exhibited  in  1848  to  the  British  Archaeological 
Association  at  Worcester  by  Mr.  R.  Johnson  of  Hereford, 
in  whose  possession  it  then  was.  (Vide  their  Journal, 
vol.  iv,  p.  280).  At  the  same  meeting  Mr.  Johnson 
exhibited  a  horse's  head  in  bronze,  apparently  made  for  a 
knife  handle,  a  bronze  fibula,  some  jet  beads,  and  eight 
brass  coins  of  Carausius,  one  of  a  unique  type,  all  found  at 
Kenchester.  Mr.  Johnson  had  in  1867,  when  the  Cam- 
brian Archaeological  Association  held  their  congress  in 
Hereford,  a  large  collection  of  coins  from  the  site.  They 
were  chiefly  of  the  Lower  Empire.  Mrs.  Hardwick  of 
Credenhill  had  also  another  collection,  besides  a  number 
of  fibulae  and  bronze  figures.  Mr.  Wright,  in  Wdndeinngs 
of  an  Antiquary,  p.  38,  engraves  and  describes  the  figures 
of  a  mouse,  a  lion,  a  cock,  and  a  small  hatchet  or  cultrum, 
all  in  bronze,  found  at  Kenchester  (probably  children's 
toys),  whilst  on  the  4th  December,  1874,  Mr.  Soden 
Smith  exhibited  to  the  Institute  a  Roman  bronze  ring 
with  original  intaglio  on  glass  plate,  in  imitation  of  nidcolo 
onyx,  from  the  same  site.  Lewis  (Top,  Diet,  of  England, 
edit.  1850,  article  'Kenchester')  telLs  us  that  in  the 
hypocaust  found  in  1670  by  Sir  John  Hoskyns  there  were 
entire  leaden  pipes. 

In  1829  a  small  bronze  image  of  Hermes  was  found  in 
excavating  some  ground  in  the  city  of  Hereford.  It  was 
probably  a  lar  (Liverpool  Times,  March  24th,  1829). 
There  was  also  found  some  years  ago,  in  excavations  in 
one  of  tlie  streets  of  Hereford,  a  Roman  altar  which  had 
borne  an  inscription,  but  it  was  completely  defaced.  It 
is  now  in  the  local  museum.  The  Kev.  H.  M.  Scarth 
informs  me  that  in  the  second  line  he  thought  he  could 
trace  the  letters — 

.  .  NIIV 
and  suggests  the  woixl  minerv-^  as  being  contained  in 
the  line,  but  all  this  is  doubtful.  Probably  both  the 
iJtar  and  the  lar  came  from  Kenchester  originally,  for 
there  appears  to  be  nothing  Roman  at  Hereford.  Many 
inscribed  stones  from  Kenchester  liave  certainly  perished. 
Mr.  Wright  tells  us  that  in  reply  to  a  q  uery  as  to  whether 
any  inscribed  stones  had  been  found,  asked  of  an  old 
villager   at   Kenchester,    the    old   man    replied    in    the 
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affirmative,  but  added  that  "they  meant  nought."  From 
the  discovery  of  the  molten  lead  and  glass  and  bmut 
wood,  the  destruction  of  Magiia,  like  that  of  Ariconium, 
would  appear  to  have  been  by  fire. 

The  third  station,  Ariconiumy  wliich  occurs  only  in  the 
thirteenth  Iter  of  Antoninus,  and  is  there  stated  to  be 
fifteen  miles  from  Glevum  (Gloucester),  is  now  generally 
allowed  to  have  been  situated  at  Bury -hill,  near  Bollitree, 
about  three  miles  east  of  Ross.     At  this  place  there  is  an 
area  of  about  100  acres,  over  which  the  soil  presents  a 
deep  black  colour,  and  in  which  numbers  of  Roman  coins, 
fragments  of  pottery,  fibulae,  &c.,  are  found.     Hoi-sley 
conjectured  Ariconium  to  have  been  somewhere  in  this 
neighbourhood,  but  was  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  the 
site  of  any  Roman  town  in  the  locality.     As  Mr.  Thomas 
Wright,  in  his  Wanderings  of  an  Antiquary^  p.  25,  says, 
"But  while  his  (Horsley's)  conjectures  as  to  the  exact 
locality  fell  first  upon  one  spot  and  then  upon  another, 
he  was  totally  ignorant  that  close  within  the  range  of  his 
conjectures,  on  the  bank  I  have  just  being  describing,  an 
extensive  tliicket  of  briars  and  brushwo^  only  partially 
covered  from  view  the  broken  walls  and  the  rubbish  of 
the  very  Ariconium  of  which  he  was  in  search.      Such 
was  the  condition  of  the  old  town  at  Weston  under 
Penyard,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century.     Soon  after 
that  period,  the  proprietor  of  the  estate,  a  Mr.  Meyrick, 
determined  to  clear  the  ground  and  turn  it  into  ciutiva- 
tion,  and  when  he  came  to  stub  up  the  bushes,  he  found 
some  of  the  walls  even  of  the  houses  standing  above  ground. 
All  these  were  cleared  away,  not  without  considerable 
difficulty ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  clearing,  great  quan- 
tities of  antiquities  of  all  sorts  are  understood  to  nave 
been  found." 

In  vol.  vi,  p.  514,  of  Britton  and  Brayley's  Beaxities  of 
England  and  Wales,  (published  1805),  we  have  a  fidler 
account  of  these  discoveries.  There  were  found  "an 
inmiense  quantity  of  Roman  coins  and  some  British. 
Among  the  antiquities  were  fibulae,  lares,  lachrymatories, 
lamps,  rings,  and  fragments  of  tesselated  pavements. 
Some  pillars  were  also  discovered  with  stones  having  holas 
for  the  jambs  of  doors,  and  a  vault  or  two  in  which  was 
eaiih  of  a  black  colour  and  in  a  cinerous  state.       .     .     . 
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Innumerable  pieces  of  grey  and  red  pottery  lie  scattered 
(at  present,  i.e.  1805)  over  the  whole  tmct,  some  of  them 

of  patterns  by  no  means  inelegant Some  of 

the  large  stones  found  among  the  ruins  of  this  stjvtion, 
and  which  appear  to  have  been  used  in  building,  display 
strong  marks  of  fire.  During  the  course  of  last  summer 
(1804),  in  widening  a  road  that  crosses  the  land,  several 
skeletons  were  discovered ;  and  also  the  remains  of  a  stone 
wall,  apparently  the  front  of  a  building ;  the  stones  were 
well  worked  and  of  considerable  size.  The  earth  within 
what  appeared  to  have  been  the  interior  of  the  building 
was  extremely  black  and  shining."  The  same  writer  also 
informs  us  that  the  coins,  which  were  chiefly  of  the  Lower 
Empire,  were  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper. 

Mr.  Wright  further  tells  us  (pp.  25-26)  "that  all  the 
remains  that  were  near  the  surface  were  destroyed,  and  the 
antiquities  which  might  have  enriched  some  local  museum 

appear  to  have  been  scattered  about  and  lost 

The  place  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  explored  by 
antiquaries,  but  Roman  antiquities  are  often  turned  up 
by  tne  plough,  and  Roman  coins  are  so  plentifiil  that 
they  may  be  procured  of  almost  any  of  the  cottagers.  I 
was  tola  that  a  gentleman  of  the  neighbourhooa  riding 
across  one  of  the  fields  had  recently  picked  up  a  rather 
large  Roman  bronze  statuette.  Finding  it  somewhat 
cumbrous  he  put  it  up  in  the  fork  of  a  tree,  intending  to 
take  it  ajs  he  retiuned,  but  somebody  had  discovered  it  in 
the  interval  and  carried  it  away.  The  present  possessor 
of  the  land  is  Mr.  Palmer  of  Bolitre,  close  to  the  site  of 
the  town  called  Aske  Farm,  perhaps  from  the  ashes  or 
cinders  in  the  neighbourhood.  .  .  .  One  of  his  (Mr. 
Palmer's)  men,  wliom  we  questioned  on  the  subject,  (of 
antiquities)  could  give  us  no  further  information  than  that 
he  knew  such  things  were  found,  and  he  remembered  that 
about  twenty  years  ago  when  they  were  digging  a  trench 
in  the  field  where  the  old  town  stood,  the  l£U)ourers  came 
upon  walls  and  the  foundations  of  buildings.  The  gentle 
slope  of  the  ground  on  the  western  side  of  the  site  of  the 
town  towards  Penyard  is  called  Cinder  Hill,  and  we  have 
only  to  turn  up  the  surface  to  discover  that  it  consists  of 
an  immense  mass  of  iron  scoriae.  It  is  evident  that  the 
Roman  town  of  Ariconiimi  possessed  very  extensive  forges 
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and  smelting  furnaces,  and  that  their  cinders  were  thrown 
out  on  this  side  of  the  town  close  to  the  walls.  No  doubt 
the  side  of  the  hill  was  here  originally  more  abrupt  until 
it  was  filled  up  by  these  materifids.  The  floors  of  some  of 
the  forges  are  said  to  have  been  discovered,  but  as  I  have 
just  stated  the  place  is  almost  unknown  to  antiquaries." 

In  September,  1870,  the  members  of  the  British 
Archaeological  Association,  during  their  Hereford  Con- 
gress, visited  the  site,  when  the  above-mentioned  Mr. 
Palmer  sent  a  collection  of  articles  found  on  the  site  for 
inspection,  which  form  the  subject  of  a  paper  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Association,  vol.  xxvii,  pp.  203-218. 
These  consisted  of  one  gold,  six  silver,  and  two  copper 
British  coins,  some  of  them  of  CunobeUn ;  one  hundred 
and  eighteen  silver,  billon,  and  brass  Roman  coins,  ranging 
from  Claudius,  a.d.  41,  to  Magnentius,  a.d.  350-353  ; 
twenty  fibulse  of  bronze,  a  silver  ring,  six  bronze  rings, 
bronze  keys,  pins  and  naUs,  four  intagKos  (two  of  them 
cornelian),  glass  beads  of  various  colours,  bronze  buckles, 
and  other  bronze  instruments.  This  site  is  only  eleven 
English  miles  from  Gloucester,  whereas  the  Itinerary 
gives  the  distance  between  Glevum  and  Ariconium  as 
fifteen  Roman  miles ;  but  until  we  are  certain  of  the 
Roman  method  of  measuring,  whether  it  was  the  same  in 
a  flat  country  as  in  a  hilly  one,  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to 
explain  the  discrepancy.  Certain  it  is,  that  there  is  no 
otner  site  in  the  neighbourhood  which  will  at  all  suit  the 
distances  from  the  siurounding  stations  ;  and  upon  these 
grounds,  together  with  the  fact  of  this  ruined  town  being 
otherwise  nameless,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  the 
correctness  of  the  conclusion  which  places  Ariconium  at 
Bury-hill.  The  road  from  Ross  to  Gloucester,  which  is 
probably  on  the  site  of  a  Roman  predecessor,  passes  about 
half  a  mile  from  it,  whilst  the  modem  road  from  Ross  to 
Newent  actuallv  passes  through  the  station.  In  the 
Archceologiay  vol.  ix,  Appendix,  p.  368,  a  figure  of  Diana, 
said  to  have  been  found  at  this  station,  is  described. 

As  the  Rev.  J.  Pointer  was  the  first  to  point  out  (in 
the  extract  I  have  quoted)  the  site  of  Bravinium,  so  I 
tliink  that  when  he  says  that  there  is  "  another  (camp) 
at  Ledbuiy"  he  points  out  the  site  of  another  station  of 
which  there  is  now  even  less  visible  above  ground  than 
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at  Leintwardine,  though  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century  this  was  not  the  case.  In  Brayley  and 
Britton's  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales^  vol.  vi,  p.  593, 
we  gather  a  little  more  information  as  to  this  camp.  It 
is  there  said  that  at  a  mile-and-a-half  north-west  from 
Ledbury  there  is  a  conical  eminence  called  Wall  Hills, 
the  lower  part  of  which  is  surrounded  by  large  trees,  and 
the  upper  part  is  crowned  by  a  spacious  camp,  the  area  of 
which  is  between  thirty  and  forty  acres.  It  was  then 
(1805)  under  cultivation,  and  had  a  single  rampart  and 
ditch,  then  half  levelled.  There  were  three  entrances, 
one  called  the  "King's  Gate."  In  ploughing  the  area, 
spear  and  arrowheads  had  been  found,  with  brass  coins, 
antique  horse  shoes,  and  human-  bones.  This  camp  has 
now  entirely  disappeared.  Baxter,  in  his  Glossamitni 
Antiquitatum  Britannicao^m  (1733)  places  Migf?ia  here, 
but  very  erroneously.  From  the  combined  evidence  of 
Baxter  and  the  Rev.  J.  Pointer  I  think  that  a  station 
rather  than  a  temporary  camp  existed  here,  though  it 
might  have  been  a  British  town  originally,  and  subse- 
quently made  use  of  by  the  Romans,  especially  aa  there 
appear  to  be  some  traces  of  a  smaller  summer  camp  at 
Haffield. 

The  Roman  villas  in  the  county,  if  we  may  judge  by 
by  the  number  discovered,  appear  to  have  been  singularly 
few.  The  first  one  to  which  any  notice  was  prominently 
given  was  discovered  at  Bishopstone,  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  westward  from  Kenchester,  three  and  a  half  miles 
from  Credenhill,  and  seven  miles  from  Hereford,  in  the 
year  1812,  when  digging  a  drain  for  the  parsonage  house. 
In  the  Archceologia,  vol.  xxiii,  p.  417,  there  is  an  account 
of  a  tesselated  pavement  foimd  in  it,  of  which  a  drawing 
was  exhibited  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  June  10, 
by  Thomas  Bird,  Esq.,  f.s.a.^  This  gentleman  says, — "It 
appearing  to  me,  that  from  its  having  been  laid  on  a 
common  bed  of  clay  without  any  foimdation,  it  was  in 
great  danger  of  being  destroyed  by  the  worms  or  by 
persons  treading  upon  it  in  wet  weather,  1  have  had  a 
plan  taken  upon  a  scale  of  one  inch  to  a  foot,  for  the 

^  From  the  sonnet  written  by  the  poet  colours  of  the  pavement  would  appear  to 
Wordsworth  on  these  remains,  which  he  have  been  as  bright  as  when  it  was  first 
saw  at  the  time  of  their  discovery,  the      laid. 
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purpose  of  preserving  so  beautifiil  a  remnant  of  antiquity, 
which  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  exhibit  to  the 
Society.  The  principal  injury  which  this  pavement  has 
received  is  on  the  north  side,  where  a  path  appears  to 
have  been  made  from  the  north-east  comer  to  the  western 
end.  The  centre  part  is  entirely  destroyed,  which  is 
much  to  l^e  regretted ;  but  from  a  careful  and  attentive 
consideration  of  the  pattern,  which  was  foimd  to  corres- 
pond diagonally,  my  draughtsman  has  been  enabled  to 
restore  the  whole  pavement,  with  the  exception  of  the 
centre."  (I  have  been  recently  informed  that  this  plan 
of  the  pavement  has  been  published  by  A.  Friedel,  15, 
Southampton-street,  Strand,  but  have  not  been  able  to 
see  a  copy).  The  pavement,  from  information  which  I 
have  gathered  upon  the  spot,  was  afterwards  removed 
into  the  cellar  of  the  rectory,  but  has  now  disappeared. 
There  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  rectoiy  stands  upon  a 
portion  of  the  villa.  Mr.  Bird,  in  the  above-named  article, 
says  that  he  had  addressed  some  queries  to  the  then 
(1830)  rector  of  Bishopstone,  the  Rev.  A,  J.  Walker,  and 
gives  a  portion  of  his  reply,  from  which  I  extract  the 
following  : — *'  At  distances  of  one  and  two  hundred  yaixls 
round  this  house  we  have  dug  up  on  every  side  Boman 
bricks,  pottery,  both  coarse  and  fuie,  and  many  fragments 
of  funeral  urns,  and  I  am  rather  surprised  that  only  three 
coins  have  yet  been  found  ;  a  regularly  pitched  causeway 
or  rather  foundation  has  been  found  repeatedly  ;  and  in 
June,  1821,  in  my  kitchen  garden,  south-west  of  the 
house,  a  foundation  of  sandstone  (which  seems  also  at 
Kenchester  to  be  the  only  stone  the  Romans  employed) 
at  the  east  end  about  three  feet  deep,  and  at  the  west 
deepening  to  about  five  feet  deep,  was  discovered.  This 
foundation  is  fiill  three  feet  wide,  and  increases  towards 
the  angle,  where  it  turns  to  five  feet.  I  traced  it  to 
fifty-five  feet ;  it  was  substantially  laid,  but  without 
cement.  I  found  also  a  twenty-inch  fovmdation  wall, 
most  strongly  cemented,  on  the  east  side  of  the  house. 
Considerable  quantities  of  black  earth,  near  the  places 
where  fragments  of  urns  have  been  found,  are  also  dis- 
covered. Bones  have  likewise  been  collected  at  about  the 
general  depth  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  inches,  at  which 
most  of  these  Roman  remains  are  met  with  at  Bishop- 
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stone.  .  ,  .  .  .  .  . 

"  I  ought  to  remark  that  the  foundation  above  mentioned 
of  fifty-five  feet,  with  its  right  angle  turn,  was  parallel 
as  far  as  I  believe  with  the  respective  sides  of  the  tesse- 
lated  pavement ;  there  was  no  appearance  of  walls  round 
the  pavement." 

Another  Roman  villa  (though  not  jet  explored)  exists 
on  the  boundary  of  the  parishes  of  Whitchurch  and 
Ganarew,  at  the  extreme  southern  part  of  the  county, 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  Roman  iron  mining  district  (of 
which  more  immediately).  A  tesselated  pavement  has 
been  foimd  and  a  number  of  coins,  but  no  further 
researches  have  been  made,  although  there  are  consider- 
able inequalities  of  surface.  It  is  situated  in  a  meadow 
on  the  right  hand  of  the  road  to  Monmouth.  (Lewis, 
Top.  Diet,  edit.  1850,  article  *  Whitchurch ;'  Wright, 
Wanderings  of  an  Antiquary,  p.  14).  Coins  have  also 
been  discovered.  Mr.  James  Davies,  in  the  Arch^eologia 
Cainbi^ensis,  vol.  ii,  2nd  series,  p.  50,  says  that  in  a 
Roman  camp  at  Walterstone  vestiges  of  a  Roman  tesse- 
lated pavement  have  been  found.  ThiB  probably  implies 
the  site  of  a  villa,  unless  the  camp  is  full  of  foundations, 
ill  which  case  a  considerable  station  may  have  been  here.* 

At  p.  46  of  the  same  vol.,  the  same  gentleman  says  in 
a  note — "  In  making  excavations,  during  the  construction 
of  the  Gloucester  and  Hereford  Canal,  which  crosses  the 
parish  of  Stretton  Grandison,  several  Roman  remains  were 
found,  consisting  of  several  pieces  of  pottery,  a  small 
weighing  balance,  resembling  in  form  our  common  steel- 
yards, and  other  curiosities,  which  are  now  in  the  custody 
of  Mr.  Philip  Ballard,  Widemarsh  Street,  Hereford,  civil 
engineer  to  the  Canal  Company."  There  was  probably 
another  villa  at  this  place. 

The  only  other  villa  known  to  me  has  been  quite 
recently  discovered  at  Putley,  about  five  miles  west  of 
Ledbury.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Woolhope  Club,  at  Here- 
ford, March  9th,  1876 ;  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  British 

^  In  The  Arehaoloffia,  vol.  vi,  p.   18,  from  the  camp  at  Walterstone.    Does  Mr. 

Mr.  Strange  says  that  a  Roman  tesselated  Davies  refer  to  the  same  pavement  ?    His 

pavement  had  been  discovered  at  a  place  remark  that  it  was  in  the  camp  would  seem 

called  Cored  Orovely  which  he  says  was  to  make  the  pavement  he  names  totally 

two^miles  north  of  Old  Castle.  This  spot  distinct  from  that  named  by  Mr.  Strange, 
is  in  Herefordidiire,  and  barely  half  a  mile 
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Archaeological  Association,  March  15th,  1876,  {vide  their 
JournalyVol.  xxxii,  p.  250), Mr.  T.  Blashill  exhibited  several 
Roman  flue  tiles,  flange  tiles,  bricks  having  the  marks  of 
sandals,  woven  cloths,  cat's  feet,  and  thumb  marks,  to- 
gether with  Roman  pottery,  &c.,  found  in  the  foundation 
of  the  north  wall  of  the  church  at  Putley.  Subsequently 
(Feb.  21st,  1877),  the  same  gentleman  rept»rted  tne  dis- 
covery of  a  number  of  Roman  wall  tiles,  roof  tiles,  pottery, 
and  other  objects,  foimd  by  John  RUey,  Esq.,  on  his  estate 
at  Putley ;  thus  confirming  the  previous  anticipations  of 
a  villa  being  on  the  spot.  It  is  not,  however,  yet  explored. 
Another  important  feature  in  the  Roman  antiquities 
of  the  county  is  the  immense  beds  of  iron  scoriae  and 
cinders,  which  cover  nearly  the  whole  of  the  southern 
part  of  the  county,  a  great  part  of  Monmouthshire  and  a 
portion  of  Gloucestershire.  The  parishes  of  St.  Weonard's, 
Hentland,  Peterstow,  Tretire,  Bridstow,  Weston-imder- 
Penyard,  Llangarran,  Walford,  Goodrich,  Welsh  Bicknor, 
Ganarew,  Whitchurch,  &c.,  abound  with  them.  Hand 
blomeries,  with  ore  imperfectly  smelted,  have  been  found 
on  Peterstow  Common.  The  beds  of  cinders  are  in  some 
places  from  twelve  to  twenty  feet  thick.  Many  Roman 
coins  and  fragments  of  pottery  are  found  in  them.  Round 
Goodrich  Castle  the  writer  has  traced  them  for  many 
miles,  and  the  number  of  mines  and  smelting  places  in 
this  neighbourhood  must  have  been  immense.  The  hills 
called  the  Great  Doward  and  the  Little  Doward  have 
been  considerably  mined.  In  the  first  named,  the  entrance 
to  one  of  the  Roman  mines  stQl  remains  in  the  hill  side. 
It  is  a  large  cave-like  aperture,  with  galleries  running 
from  it  into  the  hill,  in  several  directions,  following  of 
coiuse  the  vein  of  the  iron.  It  is  now  called  "King 
Arthur's  Hall."  Ariconmm  would  seem  to  have  been 
the  capital  of  this  district,  but  there  were  doubtless  other 
small  towns,  which  remain  to  be  discovered.  At  Tretire. 
about  forty  years  since,  Mr.  Charles  Baily,  F.s.A.,  dis- 
covered a  Roman  altar,  which  had  been  cut  into  the  shape 
of  a  font,  and  used  as  such  in  the  parish  church.  It  is  over 
twenty-nine  inches  in  height,  by  sixteen  inches  in  breadth, 
and  contains  the  remains  of  an  inscription,  as  follows  : — 

DEO  TRIVII. 
BELLICVS.  DON 
AVIT  ARAM 
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(Wandenmjs  of  an  Antiquainj,  p.  17,  and  Proceedings, 
London  avid  Middlesex  ArchcBological  Society  at  Evening 
Meetings,  Session  1874,  p.  147).  It  is  to  my  mind  very 
doubtful  whether  this  is  not  an  early  Christian  inscrip- 
tion, reading  deo  trivni,  but  it  is  at  the  same  time 
scarcely  probable  that  any  Christian  in  that  period  would 
erect  an  altar  "  to  the  Triune  God."  Dr.  Mc  Caul,  in  a 
recent  letter  to  me,  expresses  the  same  doubt,  and  indeed. 
It  is  only  just  to  say  that  Mr.  Wright,  when  he  first 
published  the  inscription  some  twenty-five  years  ago, 
made  much  the  same  remark.  But  so  far  modern  anti- 
quaries (including  Professor  Hubner,  of  Berlin)  have  read 
tne  inscription  as  Deo  Tnvii,  Bellicus  donavit  aram. 
"  To  the  god  of  the  three  ways,  Bellicus  gives  the  altar." 
No  doubt  three  ways  or  roads  converged  on  the  spot 
where  the  altar  was  first  set  up.' 

In  most  of  the  English  counties  the  discovery  of  hoards 
of  Koman  coins  buried  in  the  earth  (not  necessarily  near 
a  Eloman  station)  is  a  very  common  occurrence,  but  in 
Herefordshire  there  are  few  discoveries  of  this  nature 
recorded.  At  "  Copped  Wood  Hill,"  close  to  Goodrich, 
a  large  collection  of  coins  of  the  Lower  Empire  was  dug 
up  about  1817  {Wandeiings  of  an  Antiquary,  p.  14); 
and  in  1855  a  deposit  of  many  thousands,  of  the  same 
period,  were  found  during  draining  operations  in  the 
Coombe  Wood  at  Aston  Ingham,  in  the  south-east 
corner  of  the  county,  on  the  Gloucestershire  border. 
They  appeared  to  have  been  deposited  in  two  chests, 
and  ready  for  transport.  Thirty-seven  of  them  (now  in 
the  Gloucester  Museum)  were  exhibited  at  the  Gloucester 
Meeting  of  the  Institute  by  I.  Irving,  Esq.  They  were 
all  small  brass,  and  were  of  the  reigns  of  Maximianus, 
Maximinus  Daza,  Licinius,  Constantino  the  Great,  his 
wife  Fausta,  Crispus,  Constantino  II,  and  Constantius  II. 
The  most  singular  fact  connected  with  the  discovery  is, 
that  near  the  spot  where  the  coins  were  found  "  there  is 
a  gate,  and  according  to  local  tradition  the  spot  was 
considered   to  be  haunted,   and  after  nightfall  pereons 

'  lb  was  announced  a  few  months  since  this  altar  to  the  Hereford  Museum,  but  I 
that  the  present  rector  of  Tretire,  the  am  not  aware  whether  this  intention  has 
Rev.  E.  F.  Owen,  was  about  to  present      been  carried  outw 
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preferred  fcikiiig  a  long  circuit  to  venturing  througli  the 
gjite." — Cutaloyue  Gloucester  Temporary  Museum,  p.  10. 

At  Longtown,  close  to  the  Roman  road  leading  to 
Abergavenny,  there  is  a  spot  called  "Money  Farthing 
Hill/  which  has,  no  doubt,  derived  its  name  (as  is  the 
case  elsewhere)  from  either  the  discovery  of  a  large  hoard 
of  coins,  or  the  fact  of  their  having  been  for  a  long  period 
occasionally  picked  up.* 

The  Roman  camps  in  the  county,  or  such  British 
camps  as  were  subsequently  occupied  by  the  Romans,  m 
{iddition  to  that  at  Brandon,  abeady  described,  must  now 
claim  attention.  The  first  of  these  iS  the  great  camp  at 
Credenhill,  probably  originally  British,  and  after  its  cap- 
ture converted  by  the  Romans  into  a  summer  camp  to  the 
station  at  Kenchester.  Situated  on  the  summit  of  a  liill, 
at  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  latter  place,  it  is  of 
an  oblong  shape,  with  the  exception  of  one  of  the  shorter 
sides,  that  to  the  south-west,  being  rounded.  It  encloses 
an  area  of  about  eighty  acres,  and  has  an  entrance  on 
each  side,  but,  instead  of  their  being  in  the  centre  of  the 
sides,  they  are  all  near  the  angles.  Generally  a  single 
rampart  and  ditch  suffices,  but  in  weaker  places  there  are 
two.  The  rampart  is  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  high  in 
places.  Roman  coins  and  other  remains  have  been  found 
within  the  area,  and  at  the  south-east  angle  is  a  covered 
way,  leading  to  the  Roman  road  from  Magna  to  Bra- 
riniitrn.  The  close  proximity  of  this  immense  camp  to 
Kenchester,  and  its  intimate  connection  with  it  by  means 
of  the  covered  way,  and  the  fact  of  the  latter  station 
being  only  about  one-foiuth  the  size  of  the  camp,  seems 
to  have  been  the  origin  of  the  name  '^  Magna,'' — ^the 
Romans  considering  them  both  as  one  large  town.  In 
aU  probability  the  suburban  buildings  of  the  castrum 
(like  similar  cases  on  the  Roman  Walj^  reached  from  the 
latter  to  Credenhill  camp.  This  seems  confirmed  by  the 
fact  that  in  the  cuttings  for  the  Hereford  and  Brecon 
Railway,  near  Credenhill,  quantities  of  coins,  pottery, 
horse  shoes,  and  various  other  articles,  were  reported  as 

*  Mr.  Banks,  in  doBcnWiig  the  site  of  near    Walford,    and  that  fragmentd   of 

Braoiuinin,  at  Lcintwardiiic,   sayis    that  (>ottery  are  often  turned   up  in  a  field 

"  aVwrnt  twenty  yeai-s  ago  a  <nmntity  of  a  Httlc  higher  up  the  \7Uley,  opposite  to 

llouinn  coiurt  were  found  on  tlic  drainage  Coxtdl  KuolL" 
of  part  of  the  Brampton   Drian  orttjitc, 
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having  been  turned  up ;  also  a  Roman  road  running  fi'om 
Kenchester  to  Credenhill,  which  the  engineer  (Mr. 
Roberts)  re])orted  to  have  been  cut  through  transversely 
about  two  feet  below  the  suiface  of  the  ground.  (Mr. 
Jas.  Davies,  in  Hereford  2'unes,  Aug.  17th,  1867,  reports 
these  latter  facts.) 

At  Acconbury  Hill,  four  miles  south  of  Hereford,  is 
another  laige  Roman  camp  of  a  square  form ;  the  rampart 
on  the  east  side  is  comparatively  perfect.  At  Dinedor 
HiU,  three  miles  south  east  by  south  of  Hereford,  there  Ls 
another  conspicuous  Roman  camp — the  one  alluded  to  by 
the  Rev.  J.  Pointer  as  "  Oyster  hiU."  It  is  also  called 
"  Oster  hill,"  and  has  been  said  by  various  writers  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  Ostorius  Scapula,  one  of  the  Roman 
governors  of  Britain.  There  is  not  the  least  probability 
of  such  an  origin  of  the  name.  Far  more  hkely,  that,  as 
is  usual  on  most  Roman  sites,  quantities  of  oyster  shells 
have  been  discovered,  and  the  hill  afterwards  called 
"Oyster  hill." 

At  Bishop  Eaton,  about  four  miles  west  from  Hereford, 
another  Roman  camp  occurs  on  the  banks  of  the  Wye. 
It  is  from  thirty  to  forty  acres  in  extent,  and  is  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Wye;  with  a  single  rampart  and  ditch. 
The  area  is  under  cultivation.  Vestiges  of  another  occur 
at  Eardisley,  five  miles  south  by  east  from  Kington. 
Britton  ana  Lewis  both  report  the  existence  of  a  small 
square  camp  at  Pyon  Grove,  in  the  township  of  Yatton, 
palish  of  Aymestrey,  seven  miles  north  west  from  Leomin- 
ster. It  overlooks  the  Watling  street,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  wliich  is  the  large  British  camp  of  "Croft  Ambrey." 
Lewis  says  that  "  the  embankments  of  both  are  well  worth 
the  visit  of  the  antiquary." 

A  little  to  the  soutn  west  of  the  village  of  Michael 
Church  is  a  large  square  camp;  the  turnpike  road  to 
Hereford  runs  through  it.  It  is  marked  in  the  Ordnance 
Map  as  "  Camp  Field,"  and  is  known  in  the  locality  as 
"Gaer  Cop."  This  is  close  to  Tretire,  where  the  altar 
was  found.  At  Biu-ghill,  four  miles  north  west  of  Here- 
ford, Mr.  Britton  says  that  a  square  camp  exists.  This 
probably  is  a  reference  to  the  earthworks  adjoining  the 
churchyard  at  Burghill,  which  are  well  defined,  and  to 
which  the  *'  Port  way  "  seems  to  have  led.      They  were 
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visited  by  some  of  the  membei-s  of  the  Cambrian  Archse- 
ological  Association,  on  15th  August,  1867.  Britton 
reports  the  existence  of  another  square  camp,  three  miles 
to  the  north  west  of  this,  and  about  a  mile  from  Canon 
Pyon.  I  have  no  information  as  to  it.  On  Bradnor 
mountain,  near  Kington,  there  is  a  square  camp  of  small 
size.  In  the  Golden  valley,  on  an  eminence  above  Vow- 
church,  there  is  another  small  square  Roman  camp,  with 
extensive  views  to  the  south  east.  This  overlooks, 
though  at  the  distance  of  two  or  three  miles,  the  Roman 
road  from  Magna  to  Gobannium  (Abergavenny).  Further 
to  the  south  there  is  another  camp  overlooking  the 
line  of  this  road.  It  is  about  a  mile  to  the  west  of  the 
railway  station  at  Pandy,  on  a  spur  of  the  Black  mountains. 
The  original  camp  is  rectangular — 485  feet  by  240  ;  but 
attached  to  its  south  east  side  is  a  similar  sized  camp,  of 
a  semicircular  shape,  and  having  a  double  ditch  and  ram- 
part. At  nearly  two  miles  north  east  of  this,  there  is, 
above  Walterstone,  another  camp ;  which,  I  presume,  is 
the  one  referred  to  by  Mr.  Davies,  as  containing  a  tessel- 
ated  pavement.  Its  shape,  however,  being  circular,  it 
must  have  been  merely  occupied,  and  not  made,  by  the 
Romans.  About  a  mile  north  of  Brockhampton  there  is 
on  Caplar  Hill,  another  large  camp,  probably  occupied  by 
the  Romans  ;  whilst  three  miles  further  northward  is 
the  camp  at  Blackbury,  clearly  made,  as  I  think,  by  that 
people.  Mr.  Duncomb,  in  his  History  of  Herefordshirey 
vol.  ii,  p.  236,  from  information  derived  from  the  MSS.  of 
Silas  Taylor,  says  that  in  the  park  of  the  Bishop  of  Here- 
ford, at  Whitboume,  there  was  a  Roman  intrenchment, 
(and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley  a  British  camp, 
which  was  circular).  Another  fine  square  Roman  camp 
exists  about  a  mile  east  south  east  of  Upper  Sapey. 

On  the  line  of  the  Roman  road  from  Kenchester  into 
Worcestershire  there  exist  some  traces  of  a  square  camp 
at  Stretton  Grandison.  Baxter  in  his  Glossaritim  Anti- 
quitatum  Bntannicarum,  from  this  cii-cumstance,  placed 
the  Roman  station  Cicutio — named,  with  five  others,  by 
the  anonymous  Ravennas  in  his  Chorography  as  existbig 
between  Caerleon  and  Kenchester — at  this  spot.  Mr. 
James  Davies  (in  several  papers),  from  the  slight  dis- 
coveries of  pottery,  &c.,  made  on  the  site,  promulgates 
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the  same  idea,  for  which  I  cannot  see  the  shadow  of  a 
foundation.  Nothing  but  fiiture  discoveries  of  inscrip- 
tions can  decide  the  situation  of  any  of  the  above  named 
stations. 

In  addition  to  these  Roman  camps,  I  think  there  is 
little  doubt,  from  the  course  of  the  Roman  roads,  that  the 
British  camps  at  Sutton  Walls  (three  and  a  half  miles 
north  of  Hereford  and  containing  thirty  acres)  at  Risbury, 
St.  Ethelbert's  camp  above  Mordiford,  another  camp 
formerly  existing  (if  not  at  present)  half  mile  north  of 
Fownhope,  and  the  great  camp  at  Thornbury  called 
"Wall  Hill,"  were  occupied  at  one  period  or  another  by 
the  Romans.  It  is  possible  that  there  may  be  other 
decided  Roman  cnmps  in  the  county,  but  unless  that 
at  Ivington  be  classed  as  one  I  am  ignorant  of  any  others ; 
however,  in  such  a  case,  some  local  antiquary  may  be  able 
to  supply  the  omission. 

Having  thus  considered  the  Roman  stations,  camps, 
villas,  iron  works,  and  other  remains  in  the  county,  it  is 
necessary  to  speak  of  the  means  of  communication  between 
them  in  the  shape  of  roads. 

The  first  road,  which  was  probably  also  formed  earlier 
than  the  others,  and  now  bears,  the  name  of  *'  Watling 
street,"  enters  the  county  at  its  north-weet  extremity 
from  Shropshire  near  Marlow  and  runs  to  the  station 
Bravinium  at  Leintwardine,  past  its  summer  camp  ^,t 
Brandon,  by  Wigmore,  past  the  small  square  camp  at 
Pyon  Grove,  through  Aymestrey,  and  Mortimer's  Cross, 
past  Street  Court,  through  the  parish  of  Eardisland,  to 
Bainstree  Cross,  and  Stretford.  Thence  it  nms  through 
the  valley  between  Dinmore  and  Canon  Pyon  to  Burghul. 
Here  it  bears  the  name  of  the  Portway,'  and  turning  to 
the  south-west  it  passes  through  the  village  of  Credenhill 
under  the  camp,  and  so  on  to  Kenchester.  As  the  author 
of  the  Itinerai*y  considers  the  road  south-west  from 
Kenchester  to  Abergavenny  and  Caerleon  to  be  a  con- 
tinuation of  this  one,  it  is  best  to  consider  it  as  such  in 
the  present  instance  rather  than  treat  it  as  an  indepen- 
dent road.  After  leaving  Kenchester  it  proceeds  to  the 
bank  of  the  Wye,  crossing  that  river  near  the  "  Old 
Weir,"  and  runs  south-west  by  Wormhill  to  Wyddyats 
Cross  at  Madley.     Here  it  is  very  conspicuous,  and  has 
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long  been  known  as  Stone  or  Stoney  street.  Thence  it 
proceeds  by  Brampton  Hill,  but  is  much  oblitemted 
beyond  ;  tnices  of  it  are,  however,  found  at  Abbey 
Dore  and  Ewyas  Harold,  at  which  latter  ])lace  we  find 
the  name  "  King  street "  applied  to  it.  It  then  passes 
near  Old  Castle,  by  the  camps  at  Walterston  and  Pandy, 
and  immediately  afterwards  enters  Monmouthshire  and 
proceeds  to  Abergavenny  (Gohannium),  This  road,  part 
of  the  twelfth  Iter  of  Antoninus,  is  decidedly,  from  its 
remains,  one  of  the  Higher  Empire.  The  other  road 
mentioned  in  the  Itinerary  (thirteenth  Iter)  enters  the 
county  from  Gloucester,  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Aston  Ingham  (where  the  find  of  coins  occurred),  and 
proceeds  to  Bury  hiU  {Ariconmm).  It  is  now  altogether 
obliterated.  Its  direction  after  leaving  Ariconium  is 
uncertain.  According  to  the  Itinerary  it  led  to  a  station 
called  Blestium,  eleven  miles  from  AHconium,  which  has 
been  fixed  at  Monmouth,  though  upon  no  sure  grounds. 
In  any  event  its  course  through  the  southern  part  of 
Herefordshire  is  a  short  one.  Another  fine  Roman  road 
coming  from  Builth,  eastward,  crosses  Offa's  Dyke,  near 
Down  s  liill,  and  running  south  of  Bishopstone  entei-s 
Kenchester,iipon  leaving  which  it  proceeds  by  Stretton 
Sugwas  and  Hohner,  crossing  the  Lug  at  Lug  Bridge, 
past  the  "Black  Hole''  by  Moor-end  and  Purbrook  to 
Street  lane,  and  on  to  Stretton  Grandison,  after  which, 
passing  Frome  hill,  it  enters  Worcestershire,  running 
by  Malvern  and  Worcester.  Near  the  ''Black  Hole 
another  Roman  road  appears  to  cross  it,  which,  in  a 
southern  direction,  passes  by  Hagley  and  Bartestre 
Chapel,  and  points  towards  Mordiford.  Sir  R  C.  Hoare 
traced  this  road  southward  to  Ariconium.  It  apparently 
went  by  Fownhope,  under  the  large  camp  on  Caplar  hill, 
by  Brockhampton  and  How  Caple  to  Bury  hill  (Ain- 
conium).  In  vol.  xxvii  of  the  Journal  of  the  British 
Archaeological  Association,  p.  381,  Mr.  James  Daviessavs 
that  there  was  a  road  from  Bravinium  branching  off  tne 
Watling  street  at  Wigmore,  by  Croft,  Stockton,  Ashton 
to  Comer  Cop,  "  thence  to  a  place  called  the  '  Trumpet,* 
by  Stretford,  and  along  a  lane  called  Blackwardine  lane, 
under  Risbury  Camp  to  *  England's  Gate,'  and  so  on  to 
Stretton  Grandison,  ivhere  Cicutio  was  situate.     This  is 
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the  only  road  in  Herefordshire  which  is  not  noticed  by 
Sir  R  C.  Hoare,  but  there  is  the  evidence  of  nomenclature 
in  support  of  it  in  many  localities." 

As  fer  as  "  England's  Grate  "  I  can  endorse  Mr.  Davies's 
remarks,  but,  instead  of  leading  thence  to  Stretton  Gran- 
dison,  I  think  he  will  find  that  it  is  a  continuation  north- 
wards of  the  road  I  have  just  described  as  starting  from 
the  cross  at  the  Black  Hole.  Northwards  this  road  leads 
through  Withington,  and  just  beyond  this  is  called 
"  Duck  Street,"  pointing  direct  (through  Preston  Wynn) 
towards  "England's  Gate."  But  another  road  may  be 
traced  south-east  from  Stretton  Grandison,  leading  very 
straight  through  Ashperton,  Pixley,  east  of  Aylton,  and 
Little  Marcle,  where  it  is  only  a  mile  from  the  Putley 
villa,  and  a  short  distance  from  the  large  camp  at  "  Wall 
Hill,"  near  Ledbury.  It  then  enters  Gloucestershire  by 
Preston  and  Newhouse  Bridge,  leading  through  Djnnock 
to  Newent.  About  a  mile  from  the  latter  town  a  "  Cold 
Arbour  "  occurs  upon  its  route. 

From  the  occurrence  also  of  "  Street  Field,"  near  the 
great  camp  at  Thombiuy  (Wall  Hill),  it  is  probable  that 
a  Boman  road  ran  in  that  direction,  but  if  so  it  has  not 
yet  been  traced. 

I  also  inchne  to  the  opinion  that  a  cruciform  earthwork 
at  St.  Margaret's,  described  in  the  ArchcBological  Journcd, 
vol.  X,  p.  358,  and  vol.  xi,  p.  55,  was  a  Roman  hotontinus 
similar  to  several  foimd  in  recent  years  in  Yorkshire,  and 
described  by  Mr.  Monkman,  of  Malton,  in  the  Yorkshire 
ArchcBologiccd  JotimaL 

Such,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  trace  them,  are  the  foot- 
prints of  Rome,  in  the  county  of  Hereford.     I  by  no 
means  assert  that  I  have  reached  perfection  in  the  matter. 
Far  otherwise.     The  subject  is  a  difficult  one ;  and  local 
antiquarians  may  be  in  possession  of  much  information 
which  it  is  impossible  for  a  non-resident  of  the  district  to 
obtain.     If  so,  I   would   ask   them,  for  the   benefit  of 
archsBology  in  general,  to  make  public  whatever  know- 
ledge of  the  subject  they  may  possess.     In  the  meantime, 
I  trust  that  my  imperfect  endeavours  to  moidd  into  shape 
and  form,  the  scattered  fragments  which  we  possess  of 
"  Roman  Herefordshire,"  may  not  be  without  interest  to 
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the  members  of  the  Institute,  when  meeting  in  the  city 
around  which  they  radiate. 

Mr.  Thomas  Wright,  in  his  Uriconiumy  p.  48,  makes 
the  branch  road  which  I  have  noticed  aa  passing  through 
**  England's  Gate,"  run  to  Brodert's  Bridge,  near  Worfer- 
ton,  and  adds — "  In  fact,  Blackwardine  appears,  by  the 
great  quantities  of  Koman  remains  found  there^  to  have 
been  some  father  important  station." 

Since  then  I  have  made  several  important  enquiries  as 
to  this  place,  and  find  that  it  takes  its  name  from  the 
black  colour  of  the  soil,  different  to  all  the  land  around 
it,  like  the  site  of  many  other  Roman  stations.  I  cannot 
hear  of  any  foundations  being  discovered,  but  Koman 
coins  of  brass,  silver,  and  copper  have  been  found,  among 
them  those  of  Augustus,  Trajan,  Constantino  the  Great, 
and  coins  of  the  urbs  Roma  type,  with  the  reverse  of 
Romulus  and  Remus  being  suckled  by  the  wolf;  also 
great  quantities  of  Roman  pottery,  bones  of  animals, 
human  bones,  and  various  other  relics.  Several  local 
antiquaries  make  the  road,  passing  this  station,  fall  into 
the  Watling  street  at  Wigmore. 
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BY  J.   TOM   BURGESS. 

"  The  glory  of  children  are  their  fathers,"  we  are 
told  in  the  well-known  motto  of  the  Harleian  Society, 
and  the  men  and  women  of  Herefordshire  may  be  fairly 
congratulated  on  their  glorious  ancestry,  and  the  long 
array  of  noble  and  historic  names  they  have  added  to  the 
roll  of  fame  and  the  annals  of  our  common  country.  If 
our  pride  of  ancestry  gives  place  in  any  denee,  it  is  to 
that  courtesy  and  "  simple  faith  "  of  wmch  ^e  Laureate 
sings  as  being  superior  to  "Norman  blood."  In  Hereford 
we  have  met  with  courtesy,  and  .have  seen  so  many 
manifestations  of  simple  faith,  that  we  may  fairly  say 
that  the  fathers  of  the  land  are  not  disgraced  by  their 
children,  who  have  received  us  so  hospitably  during  the 
present  Meeting. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  give  a  general  disquisition 
on  the  fathers  of  Herefordshire,  but  to  trace  out  the 
stream  of  life  of  one  family  as  far  as  possible,  and  to 
show  how  it  has  had  its  volume  increased  by  other 
streams,  and  how  it  in  its  turn  has  lost  to  a  great 
extent  its  distinctive  name,  which,  though  not  unknown 
at  the  present  time  in  our  midst,  is  no  longer  associated 
with  the  historic  sites,  lordly  castles,  and  Daronial  halls 
which  once  resounded  with  their  names  and  were  filled 
with  their  retainers.  Many  families  of  renown  yet 
quarter  the  white  roses  on  the  red  bend  crossing  the 
gold  and  azure  barry  of  six  of  the  family  of  Lingen,  and 
consider  it  a  honour  to  do  so.  The  Princes  of  Powis  no 
longer  wage  war  against  the  Lords  of  Sutton  Walls,  for  in 
the  veins  of  the  descendants  of  Sir  John  Lingen,  living 
when  Hereford  gave  a  title  to  the  reigning  king,  the 
blood  of  both  families  flow  in  harmony  and  in  peace. 
The  story  of  the  family  of  Lingen,  with  its  loves,  its 
tragedies,  and  romances,  can  hardly  be  separated  from 
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the  places  which  they  made  their  own,  and  some  of  which 
are  mchided  in  the  programme  of  the  Meeting. 

At  a  time  when  the  City  of  Herefoi-d  was  in  its  mfancy, 
and  its  distuictive  name  was  hardly  known,  a  family  of 
some  importiuice  resided  in  the  chattellany  of  Wigmore, 
a  place  afterwards  renowned  as  the  seat  of  the  Norman 
family  of  Mortimer.  Their  early  history  is  involved  in 
doubt,  but  at  the  time  of  the  Domesday  survey  one 
Turstin  (the  Fleming)  de  Wigmore,  who  married  Agnes, 
daughter  of  Alured  de  Merleberge,  held  the  manor  of 
Lingen,  on  the  borders  of  Shropshire,  under  the  Mor- 
timers. It  is  worthy  of  note  that  many  Flemings  liad 
settled  in  South  Wales  previously  to  the  Conquest,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  next  fifty  years  large  colonies  were 
formed  in  Pembrokeshire.  Tins  Turstin  is  admittedly  an 
ancestor  of  the  Lingens,  who  assumed  that  patronymic  in 
the  reijgn  of  the  first  Eichard  (circa  1190),  when  Ealph 
de  Wigmore  founded  the  Priory  of  Limebrook.  This 
adoption  of  a  fresh  surname  is  not  uncommon,  a  well- 
known  instance  occurring  in  the  case  of  Turchill,  the 
Sheriff  of  Warwickshire  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest, 
who,  on  being  dispossessed  by  the  Conqueror,  retained 
certsiin  manors  under  the  Norman  earls,  and  assumed  the 
surname  of  Arden,  from  the  forest  land  in  which  the 
estates  were  situate.  The  coat  armour  of  the  early 
Lingens  was  argent,  charged  with  thi-ee  chevronells 
sable;  or,  as  an  old  pedigree  has  it,  three  greyhounds; 
but  a  change  of  coat  armour  was  not  uncommon,  for  the 
ancient  family  of  Shirley  changed  their  simple  pales  of 
or  and  sable  in  the  same  manner,  when  the  distinctive 
lines  of  Norman  and  Saxon  became  merged  into  one 
general  English  nation,  and  the  laws  of  heraldry  better 
developed. 

By  liis  marriage  with  Agnes  Merleberg,  Turstin  ac- 
quired the  manor  of  Much  Cowame,  and  his  son  Ralph 
appears  to  have  married  Joyce,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Jasper 
de  Croft,  of  Croft  Castle,  a  family  long  and  honourably 
distinguished  in  Herefordshire  history.  He  appears  to 
have  left  two  sons,  the  first  Sir  Wilham  Wigmore,  who, 
like  his  father-in  law,  became  a  knight  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  and  married  llose,  the  daugnter  of  Sir  Walter 
Pedewardine,  but  left  no  descendants.     His  brother  Kalph 
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succeeded  to  the  estates  and  founded  the  Priory  of  Lime- 
brook  as  before  mentioned.  His  eldest  son,  Sir  John 
Lingen,  first  bore  the  Lingen  arms,  barry  of  six  or  and 
azure,  on  a  bend  gules,  three  roses  argent.  We  have  no 
record  of  who  his  mother  was,  or  whom  he  married.  His 
brother  Brian  became  a  secular  canon  in  the  monastery 
of  Wigmore.  We  have  no  record  of  the  doings  of  the 
Lingen  family  during  this  period  (circa  1086 — 1250),  but 
as  the  Lingen  estates  were  held  of  the  Lords  of  Wigmore, 
and  the  Mortimers  were  busy  now  against  the  Welsh, 
and  now  opposing  the  Empress  Maud,  these  feudal 
vassals  would  follow  their  fortunes  and  engage  in  the 
crusades.  This  Sir  John  Lingen  appeals  to  have  left 
four  sons  and  one  daughter — a  daughter  renowned  among 
the  romances  of  Herefordshire,  and  whose  name  in  the 
family  pedigree  is  surrounded  by  a  gilded  band.  Con- 
stantia  Lingen  married  in  1253  Grimbald,  son  and  heir 
of  Richard  Pauncefort,  a  name  not  unknown  in  Leicester- 
shire pedigrees,  and  her  marriage  settlement  is  dated 
1253,  by  which  John  de  Lingain  gives  to  the  bridegroom's 
father,  Kichard  de  Pauncefort,  "  sexies  virginti  et  decem 
xnarcas,  duodecim  boves  et  centum  oves  "  and  the  manor 
of  Much  Cowame.  Richard  de  Pauncefort  gives. his  son 
Grimbald  "centimi  solidates  terrse  in  maneris  de  Hatfield 
de  quibus  dictus  Grimbaldis  dictam  Constantia  dotabit  ad 
ostiruu  Ecdesiaa  quando  ipsam  desponsabis ; ''  he  also 
promises  to  settle  fiirther  property  as  a  jointure.  This 
dower  shows  the  wealth  and  position  which  the  family 
had  acquired.  This  lady  is  said  to  have  been  not  only 
very  beautiful,  but  noted  for  her  conjugal  attachment, 
which  is  vouched  for  by  the  following  anecdote :— ^ 
''Li  1720  Grimbaldis  Pauncefort  joined  Prince  Edward, 
son  of  Henry  III,  and  Louis  TX  in  the  ninth  and  last 
crusade.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  reached  the  Holy 
Land,  but  to  have  been  captured  by  the  Saracens  at 
Tunis,  about  the  time  that  Louis  IX  was  struck  down 
by  the  plague.  The  infidels  demanded  for  the  ransom  of 
their  captive  no  less  a  price  than  a  limb  of  his  wife 
Constantia,  of  whose  beauty  and  constancy  they  appear 
to  have  heard.  The  present  rector  of  Much  Cowan,  the 
Rev.  J.  G.  Graham,^  has  thus  embodied  the  incident  in 

I  Formerly  Curate  at  Holy  Trinity,  Coventry. 
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his  memoir  of  Much  Cowame  Church : — 

No  sooner  hears  Constantia  that  no  less 
Will  free  her  husband  than  her  sever* d  hand, 
At  once  she  deddes  with  love's  promptitude 
To  fuMl  the  hard  condition.     O  when 
Did  hardness  e'er  deter  woman  from  deed 
Of  kindness  ?    The  hardness  which  others  see, 
She  sees  not ;  or  rather  heeds  not :  true  love 
Shall  conquer  all.     Like  the  fair  GKxliva 
She  laughs  at  hard  conditions  which  depend 
On  her  alone.     Or,  like  that  lady  brave 
Who  gave  her  arm  to  serve  for  bolt  to  guard 
The  precious  lives  of  those  she  lov'd  so  well. 

But  to  our  tale.     The  limb  is  lopp'd  and  sent ; 
The  captive  is  set  free,     How  can  we  think 
But  that  he  hastens  home  as  fast  as  horse 
And  ship  can  bear  him  ?    Let  Prince  Edward  '  win 
HiB  bootless  honours — love  is  more  to  him 
Than  aught  on  earth — though  he  be  belted  knight, 
Honour  lies  now  in  speeding  to  his  home. 
We  can  almost  mark  the  spot — almost  track 
The  winding  lane  'long  which  Grimbaldus  rode — 
The  very  spot  on  whicm  these  lovers  met. 
For  who  henceforth  would  love  as  they  ? 

We  may  smile  at  this  legend,  romantic  though  it  is, 
notwithstanding  that  Duncumb,  in  his  History  of  Here- 
fordshire, tells  us  that  Constantia  Pauncefort's  heroic 
conduct  is  confirmed  and  proved  by  the  fact  of  her 
husband's  altar-tomb,  with  their  recumbent  eflSgies,  once 
existing  at  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle  of  the  church, 
the  latter  cross-legged,  and  habited  like  a  Norman  knight, 
the  former  exhibiting  her  left  arm  couped  above  the 
wrist.  The  battered  and  defaced  remains  of  Grimbaldus's 
effigy  have  alone  survived  the  ravages  of  time,  and  now 
lie  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  a  precious  relic  of  the 
past.  When  and  why  it  was  placed  there  the  writer  has 
been  unable  to  ascertain.  Duncumb  informs  us  that  the 
dispersed  fragment  (alas  1  we  have  now  to  use  the  singular 
number)  of  the  effigies  and  monument  were  examined 
in  the  sixteenth  century  by  Mr.  Silas  Taylor,  and  the 
following  is  his  account  in  his  own  words  (MS.  HarL 
Bibl.):--"To  gainsay  the  report  about  it,  I  diligently 
viewed  the  record  which  might  have  between  the  two 
figures :  the  female  laid  next  the  wall  of  the  south  aisle, 
on  her  right  side,  by  which  means  his  left  side  might  be 

»  Two  years  aftenvftixU  King  Edward  I. 
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contiguous  to  her  right,  the  better  to  answer  the  figure ; . 
also,  the  stump  of  the  woman's  arm  is  somewhat  elevated, 
as  if  to  attract  notice  ;  and  the  hand  and  wrist  cut  off  are 
carved  close  to  his  left  side,  with  the  right  hand  on  his 
armour,  as  if  for  note."  In  Gough's  Sepulchral  Monu- 
ments y  part  ii,  vol.  i,  ccxxviii,  1796,  there  is  an  allusion 
to  this  monument,  but  the  account  is  evidently  taken 
from  Duncumb,  and  contains  no  new  particulars.  The 
story  may  have  some  foundation  in  fact,  but  it  probably 
arose  from  the  mutilated  effigy. 

Passing  from  the  realm  of  fable,  we  know  that  the 
text  of  the  marriage  settlement  of  this  memorable  pair  is 
preserved  by  Blount. 

Constantia's  brother,  the  second  Sir  John  Lingen, 
received  a  grant  of  free  warren  of  Lingen,  in  the  40th 
year  of  Henry  III.  He  lived  during  the  long  and 
troublous  insurrection  of  Llewellyn,  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  Commissioners,  with 
Roger  de  Mortimer  and  the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  appointed 
to  settle  terms  with  the  discontented  Welsh,  for  the 
injuries  done  to  Prince  Edward.  In  these  disturbances 
we  find  the  name  of  Peter  de  Montfort  of  Beaudesert,  in 
Warwickshire,  a  follower  of  his  namesake,  the  great  Earl 
of  Leicester,  and  the  first  Speaker  of  the  English  Parlia- 
ment. This  Sir  John  de  Lingen  was,  in  the  vear  1260, 
one  of  the  witnesses  to  a  grant  from  Walter  de  Clifford, 
Lord  of  Coifham,  to  Sir  John  de  Haleton,  of  six  acres  of 
his  "bog"  (?)  at  Cleobury,  to  be  measured  by  the  royal 
perch,  and  with  license  to  dig  coaJs  within  the  Forest  of 
La  Clie,  to  sell  or  give  atcay.  One  of  the  first  records  of 
coal  in  Shropshire.  He  appears  to  have  fought  ^dth  the 
Mortimers  against  Simon  de  Montfort  at  Eveshiun. 

A  third  John  de  Lingen  was  knighted  by  Edward  the 
First,  according  to  Ashmole,  "  at  a  great  solemnity,  m 
order  to  a  royal  voyage  against  the  Scots."  The  family 
was  becoming  more  influential  in  the  county,  for  Ralph, 
son  of  this  Sir  John,  became  M.P.  for  Hereford  in  1374, 
and  married  Margery,  sister  of  Sir  Robert  Pembrugge,  of 
Tong  Castle,  Ssdop ;  and  his  second  son,  Richard  de 
Lingen,  married  Isabel,  daughter  of  Philip  Holgate, 
4th  of  Henry  IV,  This  Richard  appears  to  have  been 
entrusted  with  some  special  powers  by  the  king.      A 
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warrant  is  extant  and  printed  in  Blount's  Law  Dictioimry^ 
of  such  an  unusual  nature  that  I  give  it  in  fall: — 

"  Richard  de  Lingein,  Emprover  desueti  commission. 
Nostre  ne  dont  Seigneur  le  Prince  deins  le  Comte  de 
Hereford  et  le  Marches  ad  joygnant  a  toutry  y  ceuxt  qui 
cests  letters  verront  ou  orront  salutez.  Sachery  moy 
aver  grant  a  ime  lanin  de  Brompton,  loyal  et  leige  nostre 
Seigneur  le  Roy  et  ses  servantes  de  vendre  et  le  Marche 
ad  joygnant  sans  empechment  ou  arrest  de  nulluy  come 
loyal  et  leige  hommes  a  son  propre  use  et  encrese  sans 
refreshment  des  Rebels  de  gales.  Et  cest  mon  lettre 
serra  son  garrant.  En  temoinage  de  quel  chose  a  y  ceste 
jay  mise  mon  seal.  Don  a  Lemestre  le  11""  jour  de 
Jules  le  Ann  de  Rege  6  Roy  Henric  le  quart  apres  le 
conque  quarte,"  1403.  Owen  Glendower  being  then  in 
arms  against  the  king. 

Long  before  this  Ralph  Lingen,  the  nephew  of  Richard 
and  son  of  the  first  Ralph  Lingen,  had  succeeded  his 
father  in  the  representation  of  Herefordshire.  He  sat  in 
the  Parliament  of  1382,  and  married  Jane  the  daughter 
of  John  Russell,  presumably  judging  from  her  arms  of  the 
Strentham  family  in  Worcestershire.  We  no  longer  find 
the  Lingens  identified  with  the  manor  from  which  they 
took  their  name.  This  Ralph  Lingen  is  styled  of  Sutton, 
or  of  Sutton  Freene,  a  place  historically  interesting  from 
its  connection  with  the  seat  of  the  Mercian  kings,  and  the 
site  of  the  palace  where  the  tragedy  took  place,  which 
disgraced  Offa's  name,  and  induced  him  to  foimd,  as  some 
retribution,  the  grand  cathedral  of  Hereford,  of  St. 
Alban,  and  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome  in  expiation  of 
his  crime.  The  event  is  noticed  by  Phillips  in  his  Georgic 
Cyder : — 

''  And  Sutton  acres  drench'd  with  regal  blood 
Of  Ethelbert,  when  to  th'  unhallow'd  feast 
Of  Mercian  Offa,  he  invited  came 
To  treat  of  spousals ;  long  connubial  joys 
He  promis'd  to  himself,  ^ur'd  by  fair 
Elfrida's  beauty,  but  deluded,  dy'd 
In  height  of  hopes — oh  I  hardest  fate  to  fall 
By  shew  of  friendship  and  pretended  love." 

Sutton  appears  to  have  remained  in  the  possession  of 
the  Crown  until  the  Conqueror  granted  it  to  Nigel, 
the    physician  to    the  king.      Henry    I.   granted   free 
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warren  of  this  part  of  Sutton,  then  known  as  Sutton 
St.  Nicholas,  to  Alexander  the  Secular,  whose  daughter 
married  Walter  de  Freene,  Lord  of  Moccas  (circa  1290). 
Two  parts  of  it  became  the  property  of  the  Talbots,  but 
were  sold  by  Sir  John  Talbot  to  Clementina,  daughter  of 
of  Stephen  Weite,  who  married  Richard  Walwyn,  of 
Hellens,  1420,  whose  descendants  sold  it  to  the  Lingens, 
who  held  the  other  portion  of  the  lordship.  As  early  as 
Henry  HI  the  Lingens  held  the  royalty  of  fishing  and 
fowling  in  the  king's  manor  of  Harden,  adjacent  to 
Sutton. 

Isabel,  the  sister  of  this  Ralph  Lingen,  who  died 
in  1446-47,  married  her  cousin  Fulke  de  Pembrugge, 
and  the  last  male  of  his  line.  She  was  busy  in  the  twelfth 
year  of  Henry  IV  (1410)  in  the  foundation  of  the 
religious  establishment  sbice  known  as  Tonge  College. 
In  the  chancel  of  the  college  are  the  arms  of  Lingen  and 
the  arms  of  Ludlow  empaling  Lingen,  a  lion  rampant 
double  queued  empaling  Lingen  (Dudley  or  de  Mont- 
fort),  which  Blake  way,  in  his  Sheriffs  of  Sliropshire, 
does  not  Siiy.  She  appears  to  have  married  three  times 
— ^first,  Fuike  de  Pembrugge ;  second,  Sir  John  Ludlow  ; 
third.  Sir  Thomas  de  Peytevine,  whose  arms  I  have  not 
been  able  to  discover. 

The  first  time  the  name  of  Lingen  occurs  in  the  roll  of 
the  Sheriffs  of  Herefordshire  is  in  1470,  when  Sir  John 
Lingen,  knight,  of  Sutton  and  Lingen,  held  that  office. 
We  find  him  holding  it  again  in  1476.  In  1486,  in  1495, 
and  in  1522,  and  for  the  next  century,  the  name  of 
Lingen  is  conspicuous  in  the  sheriff  roll.  This  Sir  John 
Lingen  married  Isabella,  the  third  daughter  and  coheir  of 
Sir  John  Burgh,  knight,  Lord  of  Mawddwy,  who  died  in 
1471,  the  last  heir  of  the  princes  of  South  Wales,  Lords 
of  Powis.  The  de  Burghs  exercised  great  power  during 
the  reigns  of  the  Lancastrian  princes.  Sir  John  was  four 
times  Sheriff  of  Shropshire,  and  was  a  person  of  great 
magnificence.  He  had  greatly  "increased  the  family 
estates  by  manying  Joane,  the  younger  daughter  and 
coheir  of  Sir  William  Clopton,  of  Radbroke,  knight, 
whereby  he  acquired  the  manors  of  Radbroke  and 
Clopton,  in  the  county  of  Gloucester,  and  divers  other 
lands    and   manors,   in  the  counties    of  Warwick   and 
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Gloucester." '  The  other  coheir  of  Sir  William  dopton 
married  first,  Roger  Harewell,  of  Wotton  Wawen,  in  the 
county  of  Warwick,  and  secondly,  Thomas  Herbert.  As 
the  descendants  of  the  coheiresses  of  Sir  John  de  Burgh 
still  exist,  I  may  briefly  here  mention  that  Elizabeui, 
the  eldest,  married  William  Newport,  the  ancestor  of  the 
Earls  of  Bradford;  Ankaret,  the  second  daughter,  married 
John  Leighton,  of  Leighton,  Salop ;  Isabella,  the  third 
daughter,  married  Sir  John  Lingen ;  and  the  youngest 
daughter  also  named  Elizabeth,  married  Thomas  Mytton, 
of  Shrewsbury,  a  well-known  family  in  Shropshire  annals. 

The  property  of  Sir  John  de  Burgh  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  divided  for  several  years  after  his  death. 
Among  the  Loton  papers  is  preserved  a  singular  letter 
on  the  subject  of  this  partition  from  Sir  John  Lyngen  to 
Sir  Thomas  Leighton,  written  in  IGth  Henry  VII: — 

'^  To  my  ryght  worshipfuU  cosen  Sir  Thomas  Leghton 
[be]  this  delivered  in  all  haste." 

"  Right  worshipfull  Syr, — I  recomaunde  me  unto  you 
desyring  to  hear  of  your  prosperitie,  whiche  J'hu  p'serve, 
Amen.  Lettying  you  to  underston  that  my  brother 
Mytton  and  my  nevow  John  Newporte  hath  wryttyn 
unto  me  to  have  partyc'on  of  all  the  lends  that  wher  my 
fader  in  law  Sir  John  de  Bourgh's,  and  my  lady  hys 
wyff;  and  I  have  wryttyn  unto  them  under  this  form; 
that  we  should  have  a  mettyng,  and  there  to  have  a 
comynycac  on  for  the  partyc'on  of  said  lends,  and  to  put  the 
4  partyse  of  the  londs  equally  devydyd  in  waxe,  and  so  to 
take  the  parts  thereof  as  fortune  comythe  :  yf  so  be  that 
they  fynde  any  defixute  in  the  mackyng  of  the  books  of 
partyc'on  lett  them  amend  hytt.  Also  I  have  poynted 
the  plase  of  mettyng  at  Lodlow,  the  7th  day  of  the 
monythe  of  May,  and  yf  so  be  that  ye  wylle  be  greable 
therto,  praying  you  to  sonde  me  in  wrything  under  yo'' 
seale  whether  ye  wylle  be  greable  or  no,  by  my  se^v^  the 
whyche  shalle  bring  you  answere  betwixte  this  and  Estyr, 
i\B  avoute  the  maryage  betwixte  my  cos3ai  Acton,  and  my 
dortyre  Jane.  No  more  unto  yow  at  this  tyme,  but  J'hu 
p  serve,  Amen.    Yo^  lovyng  wncull,  John  Lyngen,  knight." 

This  meeting  apparently  took  place  on  the  12th  of 
May,' 1501,  thirty  yeara  after  the  death  of  Sir  John  de 

*  Bridgeman's  Huices  of  South  Wales,  p.  275. 
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Burgh,  when  Sir  John  Lyngen  and  Isabel  his  wife  re- 
ceived "  the  lordsliips  and  manors  of  Yocelton  and 
Stretton,  with  the  mill  and  the  park,  part  of  the  forest  of 
Cawes,  Kynnerton,  Sturchley,  Wentnor,  with  the  ad- 
vowson  of  the  church  Gravenor,  Overs,  Shelve,  and  the 
fourth  part  of  Walton,  with  tlie  appurtenances  in  the 
said  county,"  as  the  portion  which  fell  to  the  said  Isabel, 
as  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  John  de  Burgh,  and  of 
her  mothers  inheritance;  "the  lordships  and  manors  of 
Rodbroke,  Gretson,  Wykelford,  Upton  Ilaselor,  Exhall, 
Binton,  Barton,  Betfora,  Benliall,  and  Mickleton,  within 
the  CO.  of  Warwick  ;  lands  and  hereditaments  in  Rod- 
broke,  Gretson,  Wikelford,  Upton  Haselor,  Exall,  Binton, 
Barton,  Betford,  Benhall,  and  Mickleton,  with  the  ap- 
purtenances." 

Sir  John  Lingen  died  in  1522,  and  was  buried  at 
Amestry  church,  near  Lingen,  by  the  side  of  his  wife,  and 
their  beautiful  monumental  brass  yet  remains  on  their 
tomb.  The  sistens  of  Sir  John  married  well.  Isolda 
espoused  Brian  Harley,  an  ancestor  of  the  Earls  of 
Oxford ;  Matilda  marned  Tliomas  Devereux,  ancestor  of 
the  Earls  of  Essex. 

The  fortunes  of  the  family  stiU  continued  to  rise :  the 
son  of  Sir  John  and  Isabel,  the  second  Sii*  John  Lingen, 
of  Sutton,  was  sheiiff  in  1505,  1516,  and  1520.  He 
married  m  1512  Eleanor,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Thomas 
Milewater,  of  Stoke  Edith,  and  acquired  thereby  that 
beautiful  and  picturesque  estate.  Stoke  Edith  is  supposed 
to  take  its  name  from  the  Saxon  Saint  Editha,  daughter 
of  King  Egbert,  whose  story  I  have  told  in  my  Historic 
Warwickshire.  It  was  the  property  of  Ralph  Toderic 
(the  king's  standard  bearer  at  tne  battle  of  Hastings), 
at  the  tmie  of  the  Domesday  survey.  Like  Sutton,  it 
came  into  the  hands  of  the  Walwyns.  It  continued 
in  the  Lingen  family  till  the  Restoration,  when  it 
wafi  permanently  alienated.  The  Lingens  now  seemed 
to  have  attained  the  height  of  their  prosperity.  A 
third  John  Lingen  succeeded  his  father  in  1530,  and 
married  Margaret  tlie  daugliter  of  Sir  Thomjus  Englefield, 
of  Englefield,  co.  Berks,  k.b..  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons  and  Chief  Justice  of  Chester.  In  liis  time 
Catherine  of  Arx-agon  held  Marden  (j).  28)  durijig  lier 
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forced  widowhood.  There  seems  to  have  been  niany 
disputes  between  the  Lingens  and  the  Crown,  according 
to  Lord  Coningsby's  History  of  the  i/a/io?'  of  Marden, 
judging  from  the  Inquisition  printed  in  page  30,  whicii 
recites  the  previous  agi-eement  between  the  Crown  and 
the  Lingens.  John  Luigen  seems  to  have  taken  part  in 
the  conspiracy  to  put  Lady  Jane  Grey  on  the  throne  at 
the  death  of  Edward  VI.  (p.  42),  and  he  died  the  same 
year  that  Marv  came  to  the  throne,  1544.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  fourth  John  Lingen,  who  mai-ried  a  daughter 
of  John  and  Sibell  Ruynton,  co.  Hereford.  He  repre- 
sented the  city  in  1523.  His  daughter  Jane  manied 
WiUiain  Shelley,  described  in  the  History  of  Marden^  as 
of  Clapham,  Surrey,  but  in  the  Bridgeman  pedigree  ais  of 
Michelgi'ove,  co.  Sussex.  It  would  appear  as  if  the 
Shelleys  had  conformed  to  the  old  reh^on,  and  were 
connected  with  the  various  conspiracies  to  release  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  and  with  the  projected  invasion  under 
the  Duke  of  Guise.  He  was  attainted  in  1583  and 
executed  in  1597,  and  liis  property  confiscated  to  the 
Crown.  Mrs.  Shelley  was  also  imprisoned,  but  was 
subsequently  released  and  permitted  to  enjoy  for  her 
life  the  estates  she  inherited  from  Sir  John  ae  Burgh. 
These  passed  away  at  her  death  (cliildless)  by  the  grant 
of  King  James  I.  to  Sir  Eichard  Preston,  Lora  Dingwall. 

The  male  branch  of  the  family  was  continued  by 
WiUiam  Luigen,  uncle  of  Mrs.  Shelley,  who  mairiea 
Cicelia,  daughter  of  Anthony  Ingram,  of  Wolverhampton. 
Their  son  Edward  succeeded  to  the  estates  of  Sutton  and 
Stoke  Edith  on  the  death  of  his  cousin.  He  appears  to 
have  been  mixed  up  in  the  troubles  of  the  previous  reign, 
for  in  the  manor  of  Marden  he  is  spoken  of  as  "the 
traitor."  He  was,  however,  sherifi*  of  Herefordshire  in 
1618,  and  manied  Blanch  daughter  of  Sir  Koger  Boden- 
ham,  of  Rotherwas,  co.  Hereford,  Edward  Lingen  left 
two  sons  ;  from  the  youngest,  Roger,  who  purchased  the 
ancestral  manor  of  Radbroke  from  Lord  Dingwall,  the 
the  Lingen-Burtons  of  Longner,  Salop,  are  descended. 
Tlie  eldest  stands  forth  prominently  in  the  Lingen 
annals  its  the  last  male  Lingen  of  Stoke  Edith  and 
Sutton,  and  a  famous  cavalier.  The  manor  of  Lingen  had 
been   given   by  King   James  to  Sir   John  Peyton,    nor 
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was  it  ever  restored  to  the  family,  though  they  were 
distinguished  for  their  loyalty  throughout  the  civil  wars. 
Henry  Lingen  raised  a  regiment  in  the  king's  service 
ivnd  joined  with  the  Coningsbys,  Scudamores,  Crofts,  and 
Pyes  against  the  Harleys,  Kyrles  and  Westphalings 
against  the  parUament.  His  siege  of  Brampton  Brian 
and  defence  of  Goodrich  are  matters  of  history.  In  1645 
he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  from  the  hand  of 
Bang  Charles,  at  Mr.  Pritchard's  house  near  Grosmont. 
He  was  cast  into  prison  after  the  king's  defeat,  and 
fined  £6,342.  Besides  his  expenses  in  maintaining  a 
reguuent  of  horse  in  the  king's  service,  it  is  stated  3iat 
Su-  Ex)bert  Harley's  losses  at  Brampton  Brian  Castle 
were  estimated  to  exceed  £12,990,  and  the  Parliamentary 
Commonwealth  ordered  the  greater  amount  to  be  levied 
off  the  Lingen  estates,  but  Edwai-d  Harley,  Sir  Robert's 
son,  generously  forgave  the  whole.  The  following  curious 
memorandum  shews  the  extreme  distress  to  wliich 
Charles  I  was  reduced  for  want  of  money  March  23, 
1623,  and  what  plate  was  due  to  Su'  Henry  Lingen,  high 
sheriff  co.  Hereford,  upon  a  privy  seal  for  the  loan  of  £20 
lent  to  His  Majesty  : — 

"  One  guilt  salte  with  a  oover,  one  guilte  salte  with  a  cover,  one 
goilte  trencher,  one  ereat  cdlver  salte,  one  caudle  cup,  one  little  spoon, 
and  one  tonne  or  tankard." 

The  caudle  cup  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Geo. 
Unett,  of  Castell  Frome,  Leamington,  who  is  one  of  the 
coheiresses  of  Sir  Henry  Lingen;  for  though  the  gallant 
cavalier  had  three  sons  and  seven  daughters,  on^  one, 
Frances,  had  descendants  as  far  as  known,  and  she 
married  John  Unett,  of  Castle  Frome,  co.  Hereford. 
His  great  grandson  Henry  Unett  married  Jane,  the 
daughter  of  William  Lingen,  of  Sutton  Court,  who  was 
grandmother  to  Mrs.  Geo.  Unett  and  her  sisters,  the 
sui-viving  coheirs  of  Sir  John  de  Burgh  and  Sir  Henry 
Lingen.  In  the  History  of  the  Manoy*  of  Marden^ 
p.  537,  there  are  some  particulars  of  the  old  Cavalier, 
who  was  bom  at  Rotherwas,  near  Hereford,  and  who  died 
of  small-pox  at  Gloucester,  on  his  way  from  London, 
where  he  had  been  attending  to  his  duties  as  repre- 
sentative of  Herefordshire  in  January,  1661-2.  The 
Chronicler  says : — "  Sir  Henry   Lingen,    eldest    son    of 
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Edward  the  traitor,  died,  having  been  in  the  compass  of 
five  years  a  knight,  and  no  knight,  and  a  knight  again, 
and  after  having  (between  the  years  1647,  the  year  before 
King  Charles  I  was  murdered,  and  the  year  1660,  when 
his  son  was  restored)  with  eaual  vigour  and  zeal  acted  the 

glorious  part  of  a  loyal  cavalier  and  a  complying  Round- 
ead ;  the  last  part  so  near  the  time  that  it  pleased  the 
Almighty  to  restore  its  lawful  prince  to  the  tnrone  of  his 
ancestors,  and  his  injured  mother,  the  Queen,  to  her 
jointured  lands  in  Marden  and  Sutton,  that  it  could  no 
more  be  covered  than  excused,  as  'tis  said,  broke  his 
hardy  heart."  It  is  said  also  that  he  was  in  debt  to  the 
Crown  at  least  £400,  for  the  rent  of  Sutton  and  his 
royalties  in  Harden.  He  died,  however,  the  owner  of 
the  demesnes  of  Stoke  Edith  and  Sutton  Freene,  with 
the  mills  there  called  the  King's  Mills;  also  the  demesnes 
of  Sutton  St.  Nicholas,  Ajrmestry,  Connop  and  Lye,  with 
500  acres  of  wood  there,  the  demesnes  of  Burghill  and 
Tillington,  the  manor  of  Broxwood,  the  demesne  of 
Weston,  in  the  parish  of  Brewardine,  then  in  coiUHe 
of  litigation,  which  terminated  against  his  heir,  who 
established  a  right  to  a  fee  farm  rent  of  JC13  6s.  8d., 
payable  out  of  the  manor  of  Weston.  Sir  Henry  had  also 
possessions  in  the  counties  of  Salop,  Warwick,  €md  Essex. 
His  rent  roll  amounted    to  £1250  per  annum.      His 

Sroperty  was  divided  between  his  seven  surviving 
aughters  in  1670.  Stoke  Edith  was  sold  to  Paul  Foley 
of  Bromsgrove,  an  ironmaster,  and  a  great  friend  of 
Bichard  BEixter,  in  whose  family  it  still  remains.  Sutton 
Freene  or  Freene  Court  was  sold  hj  Mrs.  Unett  and 
her  sisters  in  1873.  Sutton  Walls  is  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  Arkwright. 

Castle  Frome,  near  Ledbury,  the  married  home  of 
Frances  Lingen,  was  a  former  manor  of  the  Lacies,  and 
passed  from  them  to  the  Devereux,  and  thence  by  mar- 
riage to  the  Braces,  whose  heiress  married  John  Unett, 
who  then  became  (jwe  exoris)  lord  of  Castle  Frome. 
The  Unetts  intermarried  with  nearly  every  family  of 
importance  in  the  coimty  of  Hereford,  and  remained 
lords  of  Castle  Frome  until  the  last  century,  when  they 
made  Freene  Coiut  their  principal  seat. 

There  arc  many   collateral   branches  of  the  Lingeu 
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family  remainiiig  in  different  parts  of  the  country, — the 
Lingen-Burtons  of  Longner,  the  Lingens  of  Wytton,  co. 
Salop,  and  the  branch  represented  by  the  Secretary  to 
the  Committee  of  Council,  Ralph  W.  Lingen,  Esq,,  and 
Dr.  Lingen,  of  the  city  of  Hereford.  Thus  though  the 
old  name  has  like  many  a  mighty  river  lost  its  distinctive 
title,  it  still  survives  in  the  minor  streamlets,  whose 
names  are  written  in  the  lAhro  cTOro, — the  noble  and 
gentle  men  of  England. 
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ON  THE  DISCOVERY  OF  THE  REMAINS  OF  JOHN,   FIRST 
EARL  OF  SHREWSBURY,  AT  WHITCHURCH. 

BY  STEPHEN  TUCKER,  ROUGE  CROIX, 

Although  full  accounts,  which  I  will  presently  enu- 
merate, appeared  at  the  time  as  to  the  discovery  of 
the  great  Talbot's  bones  beneath  his  well-known  effigy 
at  Whitchurch,  I  hope  the  subject  may  be  deemed  of 
sufficient  interest,  from  the  intimate  connection  of  the 
Earl  and  his  family  with  this  immediate  neighbourhood, 
to  justify  me  in  again  bringing  it  forw-ard,  and  particularly 
as  there  are  one  or  two  points  not  hitherto  refeiTed  to, 
which  appear  to  me  to  add  importance  to  the  curious 
evidences  of  identity  of  the  remains  already  collected. 

Any  lengthened  details  of  the  history  and  exploits  of 
the  ^eat  soldier,  John  Talbot,  will  not  be  expected  from 
me,  tor,  devoting  as  he  did,  the  best  part  of  his  eighty  years 
to  the  service  of  liis  country  in  the  warlike  penods  of 
Henry  the  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth,  and  embracing  the 
whole  career  of  Joan  of  Arc  of  France,  his  chivalrous 
deeds  have  been  again  and  again  recounted,  and  rendered 
specially  immortal  by  Shakespeare  himself. 

He  was  the  second  son  of  Richard  Talbot,  of  Goodrich 
Castle,  in  this  county,  to  whom,  by  the  death  of  the  elder 
brother,  he  became  heir,  and  marrying  the  heiress  of  Loixl 
Fumival  had  summons  to  Parliament  in  that  dignity. 
He  subsequently  earned  and  received  many  other  honoura 
and  the  Earldom  of  Shrewsbury,  and  after  a  life  of 
brilliant  military  achievements,  died  on  the  field  of 
Chatillon,  20th  July,  1453, 

On  the  9th  of  March,  1874,  some  workmen  removed 
the  effigy  of  the  Earl,  at  Whitchurch,  in  preparation  for 
some  contemplated  repairs  of  the  canopy  and  front  of 
the  moniunent,  and  found  imdemeath  a  sort  of  case  or 
coffin,  containing  (with  the  exception  of  some  vertebrae) 
an  entire  skeleton,  each  bone  of  which  was  separately  and 
carefully  encased  in  cere  cloth.  The  rector  (the  Rev. 
W.  H.  Egerton)  at  once  communicated  with  the  i-epre- 
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sentative  (the  recently  deceased  Earl  of  Shrewsbury), 
with  Earl  ferownlow,  the  present  owner  of  the  Blakemere 
property,  and  others,  and  forwarded  an  account  of  the 
discovery  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  which  was  there 
read  on  12th  March,  Mr.  Knight  Watson  giving  a  resume, 
from  contemporaneous  chromclers,  of  the  manner  of  the 
Earl's  death.  Later  in  the  month,  Mr.  Earwaker,  of 
Merton  College,  Oxford,  communicated  Ashmole's  own 
notes  (from  his  MS.,  No.  854,  Bodleian),  taken  at  Whit- 
chiu-ch,  31  August,  1663.  He  describes  the  tomb,  says 
there  was  then  no  epitaph  remaining,  but  quotes,  from  a 
MS.  of  1598,  of  some  extracts  from  the  Whitchurch 
Register,  a  fiill  roll  of  his  titles,  which  had  formed  an 
inscription ;  and  gives  also  the  Latin  wording  of  a  brass 
which  formerly  existed  in  the  church,  recording  his  name 
and  titles  and  his  death,  "  in  hdlo  apud  Burdowe"  as  on 
the  17th  July,  1453.  I  may  here  say  that  a  lengthened 
notice  of  the  discovery  of  the  bones  and  the  Earls  history 
appeared  in  the  Shrewsbury  JoiumcU  of  18th  March,  and 
more  full  ones  still,  with  an  account  of  the  ceremony  and 
service  on  the  re-interment  of  the  remains,  in  the  Whit- 
church Parish  Magazine,  in  the  monthly  numbers  for 
April  and  May,  1874. 

Mr.  Egerton  corresponded  with  me,  and  I  took  some 
pgdns  to  ascertain  where  the  Earl  was  really  buried,  and 
to  assist  in  identifying  the  remains  from  the  various 
circumstances  recorded  of  his  death.  I  found  conflicting 
statements  as  to  the  place  of  his  burial.  Most  modem 
writers,  and  several  early  ones  of  repute,  were  agreed  that 
he  was  interred  at  Whitchiu-ch ;  but  he  was  otherwise 
said  to  have  been  buried  at  Eouen  and  at  Blakemere. 
There  were  groimds,  as  I  will  show,  for  both  these 
statements.  Kalph  Brooke,  in  his  Catalogue  of  Nobility, 
gave  Rouen  as  the  place;  and  Augustine  Vincent  (Wind- 
sor Herald),  in  his  Discoveries  of  Errours  in  Brooke, 
ever  ready,  and,  I  may  add,  able  to  correct  him,  points  out 
the  mistake.  I  referred  to  the  EarVs  will,  which  was 
dated  at  Portsmouth,  1  Sept.,  1452,  and  was  proved  at 
Lambeth  18th  January,  1453-4,  and  there  I  found  the 
direction  "My  body  to  be  beryed  at  Blakemere  in  the 
paryshe  church  on  the  right  side  of  the  chancell."  I 
wrote  to  the  rector  (the  Rev.  Andrew  Pope),  and  hetuxl 
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that  there  was  not  even  a  tradition  of  this  direction 
having  bei3n  acted  upon,  for  although  contained  in  one  of 
the  last  instruments  ne  could  have  executed,  it  was  over- 
ruled by  a  promise  he  is  repoited  to  have  made  to  his 
body-guard  of  Whitchiu-ch  men,  who,  rallying  round  him 
when  m  imminent  danger  in  one  of  his  battles,  said  to  be 
that  of  Patay,  saved  his  life,  that  he  would  be  laid  m 
Whitchurch.  That  he  was  first  interred  at  Rouen  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  and  hence  that  place  has  been  recorded 
as  that  of  his  burial,  but  his  remains  were  brought  from 
thence  forty  years  after  his  death  by  his  grandson,  Sir 
Gilbert  Talbot,  of  Grafton,  who  led  the  right  wing  of 
Richmond's  army  at  Bosworth,  and  buried  where  they 
were  found — the  heart  embalmed,  in  a  silver  urn  covered 
with  crimson  velvet,  had  been  buried  in  the  porch, 
probably  immediately  after  his  death.  Sir  Gilbert  was 
the  founder  of  the  chauntry  at  Whitchurch,  and  died  9th 
year  of  Henry  VIII. 

I  now  come  to  the  means  of  identifjdng  the  bones.  The 
Earl  was  not  only  wounded  at  ChatiUon,  but  his  horse 
being  killed,  he  lay  on  the  ground,  and  in  this  position  was 
**  despatched,"  as  it  has  been  said,  by  a  blow  on  the  head, 
probably  from  an  axe.  Shakespeare's  account  of  Sir 
William  Lucy  coming  to  the  French  prince,  when  seeking 
for  Talbot's  body,  win  be  remembered : — 

Sir  W.  Lucy :  Herald,  conduct  me  to  the  Dauphin's  tent, 

To  know  who  hath  obtained  the  glory  of  the  day. 
Charles :  On  what  submissive  message  art  thou  sent  ? 
Sir  JT.  Luey:  Submission,  Dauphin!  'tis  a  mere  French  word; 

We  English  warriors  wot  not  what  it  means. 

I  come  to  know  what  prisoners  thou  hast  ta'en. 

And  to  survey  the  bodies  of  the  dead. 
Charles :  For  prisoners  ask'st  thou  ?    Hell  our  prison  is. 

But  tell  me  whom  thou  seek'st  ? 
Sir  W,  Lucy :  But  where 's  the  great  Alddes  of  the  field, 

Valiant  Lord  Talbot,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury, 

Created,  for  his  rare  success  in  arms, 

Gh-eat  Earl  of  Washford,  Waterford,  and  Valence ; 

Jjord  Talbot  of  Goodrig  and  Urchinfield, 

Loi*d  Strange  of  Blackmero,  Lord  Verdun  of  Alton, 

Lord  Cromwell  of  Wingfield,  Lord  Fumival  of  Sheffield, 

The  thrice  victorious  Lord  of  Falconbridge ; 

Knight  of  the  noble  order  of  Saint  George, 

Worthy  Saint  Michael  and  the  Golden  Fleece ; 

Groat  Marshal  to  Henry  the  Sixth 

Of  all  his  wars  withiu  the  realm  of  France  ? 
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Shakespeare  was  right  in  this.  The  body  waB  anxiously 
sought  for  by  many,  and  was  at  last  identified  by  the 
HenJd  of  the  Earl,  who,  although  it  was  so  mangled  and 
disfigured  as  to  be  scarcely  discoverable,  recognised  him 
by  the  loss  of  his  hinder  teeth.  I  find  the  following 
account  of  this  in  the  MSS.  of  John  Anstis,  Garter  King- 
of-Arms,  in  the  Heralds'  College.     He  says — 

"  But  we  are  assured  by  a  contemporary  French  historian 
that  his  Herald  attended  on  him  when  he  was  slain  at 
Chastillon,  who  had  then  been  his  officer-of-arms  above 
forty  years,  so  that  he  had  such  in  1st  Henry  V.  The 
passage  is  remarkable  in  discovering  to  us  the  customs  of 
that  age — that  many  officers  of  arms  being  sent  to  find  out 
the  body  of  this  most  valiant  Earl,  among  whom  was  *  Le 
Heraud  du  dit  Sieur  de  Tallebot  qui  avoit  vestu  sa  cotte 
d'armes,'  and  knowing  his  master  by  the  want  of  some  of 
his  hinder  teeth,  though  his  face  was  so  mangled  and  dis- 
figured with  woimds.  "II  le  baisa  en  la  bouche,  en  disant 
ces  mots,  Monseigneur  mon  maistre,  ce  estes  vous,  je  prie  a 
Dieu  qu'il  vous  pardonne  vos  mesfaits,  j^ay  est^  votre  officier 
d'armes  quarante  ans  ou  plus,  il  est  temps  que  je  le  vous 
rende,  en  faisant  piteux  crys  et  lamentations,  et  en  rendant 
eau  par  les  yeux  tr^s  pitousment,  et  alors  il  revestit  sa 
cotte  d'armes  et  la  mit  sur  son  maistre." 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  painted  portrait  effigy 
of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  which  used  to  hang  in  Old 
St.  Paul's,  represented  him  in  his  Tabard  and  in  the  act 
of  prayer.  The  original  of  this  pictiu*e  is  in  the 
collection  of  the  Marquis  of  Northampton  at  Castle 
Ashby,  and  a  copy  is  now  in  the  Record-room  of  the 
Herald's  College.'  It  is  a  curious  confirmation  of  the 
story  of  the  Herald, 

But  more  interesting  than  this  is  a  photograph,  for  whicli 
I  am  indebted  to  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Egerton,  and  from  which 
the  engraving  is  taken,  of  the  skull  and  jaw  found  at  Whit- 
chiurch.  In  the  former  the  remarkable  confirmatory  evi- 
dence of  the  axe  blow  will  be  observed,  and  in  the  latter 
the  no  less  remarkable  testimony  of  the  entire  loss  of  the 
back  teeth. 


*  Mr.  Tucker  exhibited  an  engraving  of  the  picture  from  hig  own  collection 
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Not  the  least  curious  circumstance  in  connection 
with  the  discovery  of  these  bones  is,  that  amongst 
them  was  the  skeleton  of  a  mouse  1  "As  poor  as  a 
church  mouse  "  we  have  often  he^ard,  and  this  poor  mouse 
had  not  only  sought  the  shelter  of  the  great  Earl's  coffin, 
but  the  Imperixim  in  imperio  of  his  skull,  as  a  nest  to 
give  birth  to  her  young.  "  It  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows 
good  to  no  one,"  and  the  fatal  axe  blow  had  created  a 
convenient  entrance  for  the  mouse.  Her  bones  wei*e 
foimd  mingled  with  those  of  the  mighty  soldier,  while 
those  of  her  young  were  found  within  his  skull  I 

Shakespeare,  who  knew  and  recorded  so  much  of  the 
Earl,  had  surely  a  forecast  of  this  when  he  wrote — 

HamUt :  To  what  base  uses  we  may  return  Horatio  !  Wliy  may  not 
imagination  trace  the  noble  dust  of  Alexander,  till  he  find  it  stopping 
a  bung-hole ! 

Horatio :  '  Twere  to  consider  too  curiously  to  consider  so. 

Ilamlet :  No,  faith,  not  a  jot ;  but  to  follow  him  thither  with  modesty 
enough,  and  likelihood  to  lead  it :  as  thus — Alexander  died,  Alex- 
ander was  buried,  Alexander  returnetli  to  dust ;  the  dust  is  earth ;  of 
earth  we  make  loam ;  and  why  of  that  loam  whereto  he  was  converted, 
might  they  not  stop  a  beer  barrel  ? 

Imperious  Ctesar,  dead,  and  turned  to  day, 
Might  stop  a  hole  to  keep  the  wind  away : 
0,  that  the  earth,  which  Kept  the  world  in  awe, 
Should  patch  a  wall  to  expel  the  winter's  flaw !" 

For  the  following,  I  am  indebted  to  Lord  Talbot  de 
Malahide,  who  copied  it  from  a  narrow  paachment  docu- 
ment in  his  possession  : — 
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En  la  presence  de  moy  Jehan  d'Estampes  maistre  d'ostel 
de  Monsg'  le  Conte  a  Angoulesme,  GuiUaume  le  Ves- 
ville  commis  par  men  dit  S'  a  la  recepte  generate  de  toutes 
ses  finances  a  aujourdhui  paid  et  bailie  par  Tordonnance 
et  commandement  de  mon  dit  S'  les  sommes  cy  apr6s 
declardes  aux  personnes  et  pour  les  causes  qui  ensuivait. 
C'est  a  savoir  a  Reslandire  trompette  d'icelluy  S*"  pour  don 
a  luy  fait  pour  les  bonnes  et  joyeuses  nouveUes  par  luy 
apportdes  a  mon  dit  S'  en  la  ville  d' Angoulesme  de  la  mort 
de  Talbot  et  de  la  disconfiture  des  Anglois  devant  Castillon 
cinquante  cinq  sols  toumois  et  a  Colinet  Goulon  pour  aler 
de  la  dite  ville  d' Angoulesme  a  Blois  et  a  Remiremont 
pour  les  dites  nouveUes  a  Monsign''  le  Due  d'Orleans  et  a 
Madame  la  Contesse  d' Angoulesme  cinquante  cinq  sols 
toumois.  Tesmoing  mon  seign  manuel  cy  mis  le  xviij 
jour  de  Juillet  Fan  mil  cccc  cinquante  trois. 

D'ESTAMPES. 

The  following  letter  appeared  in  the  Standard  of  the 
15th  August,  1877,  from  which  it  was  copied  in  the 
Shrewsbury  Journal.  It  was  to  the  Editor  of  this  latter 
Journal  that  the  reply  of  the  Eector  of  Whitchurch  was 
addressed : — 

Dear  Sib, — ^In  a  paragraph  that  appeared  in  your  paper  of  August 
Idth,  giving  a  short  account  of  the  Boyal  Archaeological  Institute's 
excursion  to  (Goodrich  Castle,  I  find  several  inaccuracies  in  connection 
with  the  first  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  mentioned  in  Mr.  Stephen  Tucker's 
Paper.  The  first  one  is  that  the  great  warrior's  remains  were  found 
at  Whitchurch,  in  Shropshire,  in  1864,  whereas  they  were  refound  in 
1874,  at  the  time  the  church  was  undergoing  some  slight  alterations 
or  renovations.  The  next  point  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention 
to  ia — ''At  Chatillon  (he  was  then  80  years  old)  he  was  imhorsed,  and 
lay  for  some  time  on  the  ground,  until,  we  are  told,  he  was  '  des- 
patched '  by  a  blow  on  the  head  from  a  battle-axe."  When  the  bones 
were  lying  in  the  vestry  of  the  church  at  Whitchurch,  I  had  the 
opportunity  of  examining  them,  and  on  taking  up  the  skull  (before  I 
knew  that  the  valiant  warrior  had  been  killed  by  a  battle-axe)  I 
remarked  that  the  fracture  observable  on  the  left  parietal  bone  had 
been  made  with  a  battle-axe  or  a  sharp  weapon  having  a  segmented 
edge,  judging  from  the  shape  of  the  fissure  and  the  marked  incision 
in  the  bone  of  the  skull  at  either  end  of  the  perforation,  I  did  not 
measure  its  length,  but  [should  say  that  it  was  about  3}  inches  long, 
and  the  piece  of  bone  that  had  been  forced  into  the  brain  by  the  stroke 
was  about  two  inches  in  length.  The  blow  had  evidently  been  struck 
as  he  was  standing  unhorsed  engaged  to  a  hand  to  hand  fight 
with  an  enemy  in  front,  by  an  enemy  coming  somewhat  behind 
him  and  striking  him  with  a  battJe-axe  on  the  left  side  of  his 
head,  which  felled  him  to  the  ground,  and  he,  as  I  imagine,  fell 
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on  his  right  shoulder  and  forehead  or  face,  and  the  hlood  that 
flowed  from  the  wound  over  the  left  side  of  the  head  and  face, 
which  was  uppermost,  disguised  him  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
make  his  body  difficult  of  recognition,  especially  if  he  fell  in 
a  muddy  or  dusty  spot.  On  viewing  the  skull  (a  cast  of  which 
was  taken  for  the  Archaeological  Society  if  I  am  not  mistaken) 
from  the  dean  cut  of  the  gaping  fissure  and  its  perpendicular 
line  with  the  body  when  in  an  erect  x)Osition,  shows  plainly 
that  it  was  not  received  at  a  time  when  he  was  lyin^  unhorsed 
on  the  ground,  and  at  the  same  time,  from  its  position  on  the 
skull,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  he  was  taken  at  a  dis- 
advantage, and  the  foeman  that  dealt  it  was  not  facing  him  at  the 
time  fighting  hand  to  hand.  Again — ''His  body  was  long  sought 
for,  and  was  at  last  recognised  by  his  herald,  by  the  absence  of 
the  hinder  teeth,  the  features  having  been  so  injured  as  to  be 
undistinguishable.  The  skull  found  at  Whitchurch  wants  the 
hinder  teeth,  and  has  the  hollow  caused  by  the  fatal  blow."  Now 
the  skull  at  Whitchurch  is  wrapped  round  with  a  kind  of  narrow 
linen  doth,  about  the  width  now  used  in  bandaging  (and  as  I 
imagine  in  those  days  taken  to  the  field  of  battle  with  them  to 
be  used  for  bandaging  up  of  wounds).  After  the  burial  of  the 
body  at  Bouen,  come  few  years  must  have  elapsed  before  the 
skuU  and  bones  were  wrapped  in  the  cerecloth  tnat  now  covers 
them,  for  every  trace  of  flesh  or  integument  is  entirely  gone, 
and  it  is  almost  an  impossibility  to  say  what  teeth  he  had  at 
the  time  of  his  death;  from  what  I  could  see  and  judge  by 
the  drepressions,  risings,  or  markings  on  the  cerecloth  covering 
the  bones  of  the  jaw,  he  had  only  one  tooth  remaining,  and 
that  was  a  dens  sapientito  or  wisdom  tooth  on  the  left  side  of  the 
lower  jaw,  and  I  also  thought  that  five  or  six  lower  front  teeth 
had  fallen  out  from  want  of  attachment  before  the  bones  were 
covered  with  the  doth  covering  that  is  now  on  them.  It  was 
my  intention  to  have  endeavoured  to  have  obtained  permission 
to  have  taken  a  cast  of  the  jaw  bone,  and  without  the  present 
revering,  so  as  to  have  been  able  to  have  given  a  dedded 
opinion  as  to  the  age,  &c.,  &c.,  of  the  person  to  whom  they 
had  formerly  belonged;  from  what' I  could  see  of  them  I  con- 
cluded the  individual  was  upwards  of  80  years  of  age,  but  on 
my  next  visit  to  the  town  I  learnt  that  the  valiant  old  Earl 
was  being  buried  for  the  third  time,  and  that  the  late  noble 
Earl  was  attending  his  funeral.  Again,  ''Among  the  bones  was 
found  the  skeleton  of  a  mouse  who  had  made  her  nest  in 
the  skull  of  the  great  Talbot,  where  the  remains  of  her  young 
were  still  remaining.  It  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  no  one 
any  good.  The  mouse  had  entered  through  the  breach  made 
by  the  battle-axe,  but  having  been  unable  to  escape  aeain  from 
the  coffin,  had  suffered  a  fate  more  severe  than  that  which  is  the 
proverbial  lot  of  the  ordinary  church  mouse."  Now  all  that  reads 
very  prettily,  but  it  will  not  do,  the  breach  in  the  skull  might  admit  a 
silver  crown  piece,  but  never  a  mouse  in  an  interesting  condition,  who 
must  have  gone  into  the  skull  to  have  been  confined,  for  even  her 
progeny  never  could  have  squeezed  through  the  fissure ;  she  must  haire 
entered  through  the  foramen  magnum  at  the  base  of  the  skull  before 
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it  was  covered  over  with  cereclotk,  and  most  likely  they  were  in  a 
mummified  condition  when  that  was  done,  otherwise  there  is  no  account- 
ing  fur  the  circumstance. 

Apologising  for  trespassing  so  much  on  your  valuable  time,  I  would 

not  have  done  so  had  I  not  considered  it  my  duty  if  possible  to 

prevent  such  errors  of  traditional  or  hearsay  evidence  being  taken  as 

matter  of  fact,  as  every  day  I  am  the  more  convinced  of  its  unreliability. 

Tours  faithfully, 

FREDEEICK  DALBY, 

Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery. 
47,  Darlington-street,  Wolverhampton, 
August  16th,  1877. 

Sir, — The  interesting  letter  quoted  in  your  columns  last  week  from 
the  Standard  invites  a  few  remarks.  The  purport  of  that  letter  was  to 
correct  supposed  inaccuracies  in  a  lecture  on  the  discovery  of  Talbot's 
bones  at  Whitchurch,  delivered  by  Mr.  Stephen  Tucker  (Rouge  Croix) 
before  the  Boyal  Archeeological  Institute  at  Hereford.  The  first 
inaccuracy  is  an  accidental  misprint  of  1864  for  1874.  Setting  this 
aside,  the  writer  begins  by  objecting  to  the  word  f&und  as  applied  to  the 
discovery  of  the  warrior's  bones.  He  says  it  should  have  been  refound. 
No  such  word  exists ;  but  its  equivalent  in  meaning  seems  to  me  need- 
less. Talbot's  bones  were  found  for  the  first  time  in  the  present  church 
on  the  9t^  of  March,  1 874.  Dr.  Dalby's  next  remarks  have  reference  to 
the  circumstances  of  Talbot's  death.  From  the  vertical  character  of 
the  cut  on  the  skull,  he  argues  that  the  body  must  have  been  erect 
when  the  fatal  blow  was  given.  I  should  have  accepted  Dr.  Dalby's 
reasoning  on  this  point  without  hesitation  if  history  had  been  silent 
on  the  subject,  but  we  are  con&onted  by  the  authority  of  HoUinshed, 
who,  after  having  described  the  siege  of  the  Tower  at  Chastillon  and 
Talbot's  victorious  pursuit  of  the  French  into  their  own  fortified 
camp,  thus  lecords  his  death — '*  Though  at;  firste  with  manfall 
courage  and  sore  fighting  the  Earle  wanne  the  entrie  of  their 
camp,  yet  at  length  they  compassed  him  about,  and  shooting  him 
through  the  thigh  witli  an  hand-gpinne,  slew  his  horse,  and 
finally  killed  him,  lying  on  the  ground,  whom  they  never  durst 
look  in  the  face,  whue  he  stoode  on  his  feete." — HoUinshed, 
blade  letter  copy,  vol.  ii,  p.  1285. 

The  next  point  in  Mr.  Tucker's  letter,  criticised  by  Dr.  Dalby,  is  that 
Talbot's  body  was  recognised  after  the  battle  "  by  the  absence^  of  the 
hinder  teeth."  When  the  skull  was  examined  there  were  three  mcisors 
and  one  molar  tooth  in  the  lower  jaw.  There  were  aparently 
no  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw.  Certam  it  is  that  the  body  lay 
for  some  time  on  the  field  of  battle  until  discovered  by  the  Earl's 
herald,  ''who  broke  out  into  compassionate  and  dutiM  expressions, 
disrobed  himself  of  his  coat  of  arms,  and  flung  it  over  his  master's 
body." 

We  now  come  to  the  incident  of  the  mouse's  nest  in  the 
akull.  Mr.  Tucker  asserts  that  the  entrance  to  the  nest  was 
<'  through  the  breach  made  by  the  battle-axe."  Dr.  Dalby  says  that 
this  "  reads  very  prettily,  but  that  it  will  not  do."  In  proof  of  this  he 
states  that  the  gash  in  the  skull  was  only  wide  enough  to  admit  a 
crown  piece,  and  that  therefore  the  mouse  must  have  entered  by  the 
foramen  magnum.    Now  the  actual  dimensions  of  the  gash  are  2} 
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inches  in  length,  and  fully  f  of  an  inch  wide  in  the  centre  part. 
Moreover  the  sides  of  the  orifice  bore  evidence  of  ingress  and  egress, 
having  that  peculieur  brown  semi-polished  look  which  we  know  so  well 
in  the  appearance  of  a  mouse-hole.  The  entrance  to  the  nest  was 
directly  beneath  the  hole,  and  the  ceredoth  for  some  distance  round  it 
had  been  gnawed  away  by  the  mice.  If  the  mouse  had  made  her 
entrance  and  exit  by  the  foramen  magnum  she  must  have  done  so 
before  the  bones  were  brought  from  Houen,  for  that  orifice  was  closely 
bound  up  by  the  cerecloth.  That  a  French  mouse  should  have  in- 
creased her  progeny  in  the  cavity  of  Talbot's  skull  would  indeed  have 
been  an  indignity ;  but  the  fact  that  fragments  of  the  torn  leaves  of  an 
English  prayer  book  formed  part  of  the  substance  of  the  nesi,  proves 
to  demonstration  that  the  tenant  of  the  skull  was  none  other  than  an 
English  church  mouse.  Dr.  Dalby  is  right  in  condemning  the  substi- 
tution of  traditional  or  hearsay  evidence  for  matter  of  fact.  I  have 
endeavoured  to  supply  him  with  some  facts  which  reduce  his  list  of 
inaccuracies  to  a  minimum,  and  substantiate  in  every  important 
particular  the  correctness  of  the  statements  made  by  Eouge  Croix. 

I  am,  &c.f 

W.  H.  EGERTON, 


As  [«a  actual  iiiBtance  of  the  baso  dnys,  fmally  drew  a  dace  out  of  the 
useH  to  which  even  kings  return,  it  may  Severn,  which  he  bore  in  triumph  through 
be  mentioned  that  when  the  tomb  of  the  streets.  A  workman  stole  a  finger- 
King  John  wiut  opened  in  1797  ''a  vaat  bone,  and  sent  it  to  London  to  be  tipped 
quantity  of  the  dry  skins  of  maggots  "  wiih.  silver,  but  it  was  lost  on  the  road. 
were  found  within  the  royal  coffin.  Some  — See  QoUGU's  Sepulchral  MtmumsHis, 
of  these  were  purloined  bv  an  ingenious  vol.  ii,  part  i,  p.  331,  and  Qbeenx's 
gentleman  of  Worcester,  who,  baiting  his  Account  of  the  Opening, — Ed. 
hook  with  thorn,  and  toiling  for  three 
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By  the  REV.  PREBENDARY  SCARTH. 

Professor  Httbner,  in  his  collection  of  "  Tnscripliones 
Britannim  Latinos y*  has  stated  "Tituli  Miliarii  Britan- 
nici  plus  minus  quadraginti,"  and  has  arranged  these 
forty  mile  stones  under  different  heads,  according  to  the 
districts  in  which  they  were  found;  and  he  has  also 
classed  them  according  to  date,  allotting  them  to  the 
several  emperors  whose  name  or  titles  they  bear.  This 
arrangement  is  very  convenient,  and  he  has  thus  called 
attention  to  their  importance,  and  afforded  an  opportunity 
of  comparing  them,  and  eliciting  any  information  which 
can  be  gathered  as  to  the  date  of  construction  of  the 
several  Roman  roads  which  traversed  this  island.  He 
has  also  given  an  opportunity  for  rectifying  any  mis- 
reading  of  each  stone,  and  of  adding  to  his  coUection  any 
stones  that  may  be  wanting  to  make  the  list  perfect. 

Something  has  already  been  done  towards  making  his 
list  more  complete.  Mr.  T.  Watkin,  in  two  papers  printed 
in  the  Archceohgical  Jouimaly  has  noticed  eight  omis- 
sions, which  he  has  supplied,  and  more  correct  readings 
have  been  obtained  of  others,  as  for  instance  of  the  first 
recorded,  viz.,  that  found  at  S.  Hilary  in  Cornwall,  the 
reading  of  which  Professor  Hubner  has  amended  in  his 
Additamenta,  in  consequence  of  a  correct  impression  of 
the  stone  having  been  procured.  Attention  having  been 
thus  called  to  these  monuments,  it  is  not  beyond  hope 
that  others  may  be  rescued  from  oblivion,  and  that  any 
more  which  may  come  to  light  in  the  future  will  be  at 
once  read  and  recorded.  It  is  not  improbable  that  by 
means  of  such  [monmnents  a  correct,  or  at  least  an 
approximate  date,  might  be  assigned  to  the  formation  of 
the  several  Roman  mmtary  roads  in  Britain. 

The  earliest  Miliaries  tnat  have  yet  been  found,  or  at 
least  recorded,  are  ttro   of  the  date  of  Hadrian,  (see 

VOL.  XXXIV.  8  E 
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C.  I.  Z,,  vol.  vii  Nos.  1169,  1175)5  two  of  Caracalla, 
(Nos.  1164,  1186) ;  and  a  third  of  uncertain  reading 
(No.  1191),  but  probably  of  the  date  of  Elagabalus. 
There  are  also  four  of  the  Emperor  Gordian  (Nos.  1149, 
1159,  1183,  1184);  four  of  Philip,  father  and  son  (Nos. 
1172,  1173,  1178,  1179);  four  of  the  Emperor  Dedus 
(Nos.  1163,  1171,  1174,  1180) ;  two  of  Gallus  and  Volu- 
sianus  (Nos.  1148,  1182) ;  one  or  two  of  Postumus  (1161, 
1162J ;  one  of  Victorinus  (1160) ;  two  of  Tetricus  (1150, 
1151) ;  one  of  Aurelian  (1152),  one  of  Floriamis  (1156), 
one  of  Numerianus  (1165),  one  of  Diocletian  and  Maxi- 
mian  (1190),  one  of  Maximinus  Daza  (1158);  four  of 
Constantino  (1157,  1170,  1176,  1177);  one  of  Crispus 
(1153);  three  of  Constantino  Junior  (1147,  1154,  1188). 
Add  to  these  the  eight  supplied  by  Mr.  Watkin,  viz., — 
Tetricus,  Tacitus;  three  which  are  undoubted  miliary 
stones,  but  which  are  illegible,  found  in  Shropshire;  one 
at  TJriconium,  and  two  found  in  a  pool  when  drained  near 
Rowton  (Rutunium) ;  one  lately  found  near  Bakewell, 
in  Derbyshire  (see  Archceological  Journal^  vol.  xxxiii, 
p.  53) ;  one  found  at  Segshill,  fifteen  miles  from  Leicester, 
on  the  line  of  the  Foss  road  (see  Arch.  «/.,  xxxi,  353), 
both  of  whicli  unfortunately  have  the  imperial  titles 
eftaced ;  and*  another  dug  up  at  Middleton,  three  miles 
from  Kirkby  Lonsdale  (see  Arch.  «/.,  xxxi,  354). 

We  have  them  extending  from  the  time  of  Hadrian, 
A.D.   120,  to  Constantino  Junior,  a.d.  336,  embracing  a 
Deriod  of  above  two  hundred  years.    There  is  little  doubt, 
lowever,  that  the  Roman  roads  in  this  island  must  have 
3een  begun  before  the  time  of  Hadrian,  and  kept  in  order 
to  a  later  period  than  that  of  Constantino  Junior.     We 
have  evidence  in  Somersetsliire  of  a  Roman   road  tra- 
versing the  Mendip  mineral  district,  on  the  line  of  which 
pigs  of  Roman  lead  are  found,  bearing  the  stamp  of  the 
Emperor  Vespasian,  a.d.  70,  or  still  earlier  that  of  Britan- 
nicus,  A.D.  49.      Along  the  hne  of  this  road,  which  ex- 
tended from  Old  Sariun  (Sorbiodunum)  in  Wilts  to  the 
Bristol  Channel  at  Brean  Down  in  Somerset,  no  Miiiaries 
are  recorded  to  have  been  found ;  neither  have  any  been 
found  or    recorded  in  the    neighbourhood  of  Bath,   and 
only  one  in  Kent. 
It  seems  impossible  to  believe  that  the  roads  here 
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named  were  without  the  measured  distances  or  im- 
perial titles  recorded  on  stone.  It  must  have  been 
that  the  stones  once  standing  by  the  Boman  roads 
have  been  found  so  valuable  for  mere  stones  or  for 
building,  that  they  have  been  used  for  such  objects. 
Miliaries  are  chiefly  found  in  unfrequented  districts 
in  Cornwall,  in  Wales,  in  Cumberland,  and  in  North- 
umberland. The  formation  of  macadamised  roads  since 
the  commencement  df  the  present  century  has  doubtless 
caused  many  to  be  broken  up  for  material.  The  fact  of  a 
cylindrical  column  with  a  few  letters  upon  it,  hardly 
readable,  would  provoke  no  great  curiosity  to  enquire 
further  into  their  meaning,  and  the  stone  would  at  once 
be  consigned  to  the  wayside  heap,  there  to  undergo  a 
speedv  process  of  demolition,  and  so  a  historical  record 
woula  perish  for  ever. 

Tlie  first  Roman  roads  constructed  in  Britain  were 
doubtless  those  three  which  run  from  the  Kentish  coast, 
at  Lymne,  Dover,  and  Richboro',  to  Canterbury,  and 
from  thence  to  London.  But  one  solitary  uninscribed  and 
obUterated  '' Miliary"  at  Southfleet*  denotes  the  lines  of 
these  important  roads,  the  courses  of  which  are  ascertained 
beyond  a  doubt. 

The  campaign  of  Aulus  Plautius  began  a.d.  43,  and  the 
capture  of  Caractacus  took  place  a.d.  50.  This  war 
opened  out  all  the  south-west  portion  of  Britain  to  the 
Roman  arms,  and  to  this  period  we  must  look  for  the  first 
formation  of  Roman  roads,  but  the  only  spot  in  this 
region  where  Miliaries  have  as  yet  been  noted  is  at 
Bittern,  near  Southampton.  Here  four  are  recorded  in 
Hubner's  collection,  and  two  more  added  by  Mr.  Thomp- 
son Watkin,  but  all  are  of  a  late  date. 

Gordianus  -  A.D.  238-244 

Gallus  and  Volusianus  -        251-253 

Tetricus  -  -        267-273 

L.  Domitius  A\u:elian  -        270-275 

and  another  Tetricus,  and  the  one  containing  an  inscrip- 
tion not  yet  properly  decyphered,  but  supposed  to  have 
the  station  LANDINIS  or  LINDINIS  recorded  on  it, 
probably  Lyme  Regis. 

' »  Sec  Hiibner'a  Imc,  Brit,  Lat,   i>.  20,  after  No.  1162. 
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The  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  does  not  go  beyond  Exeter, 
but  that  Roman  roads  extended  into  Cornwall  is  clear 
from  the  traces  of  them,  and  the  stations  that  remain, 
and  from  the  "Miliary"  found  at  S.  Hilary,  which  is 
given  in  Hubner's  work  (No  1147),  but  which  has  only 
been  correctly  read  very  recently.  (See  Additamenta  ad 
Corporis,  vol.  vii,  p.  1147,  and  a  paper  lately  read  to  the 
Cornwall  Royal  Institution  of  Truro,  by  Dr.  Barham,  in 
which  he  has  pointed  out  the  direction  of  these  roads). 
The  date  of  this  "  Miliary  "  is  of  the  time  of  Constantino 
the  Great,  a.d.  308-437,  and  is  very  similar  to  one  found 
in  the  high  road  between  Cambridge  and  Huntingdon, 
about  three  miles  trom  Cambridge  (see  No.  1154). 

In  Devonshire  and  Wilts  we  have  the  Foss  Road  and 
the  Icknield  Street,  and  also  lesser  Roman  roads,  but  no 
Miliaries  are  foimd,  nor  yet  in  Dorset,  where  we  have  the 
Acling  Street,  Portway,  the  Street,  and  Romansleigh 
Ridge.  Nor  are  any  recorded  to  have  been  found  in 
Sussex. 

The  "  London  Stone  "  in  Cannon  Street,  in  the  city, 
has  been  supposed  to  be  a  Roman  "  Miliary,"  and  the 
centre  from  which  the  Roman  roads  were  measured,  as 
was  intended  to  be  the  case  with  the  famous  "  MUiarium 
Aureum  "  at  Rome,^  but  this  is  very  doubtful,  and  there 
is  no  further  proof  of  it,  than  that  many  of  the  Itineraries 
teiminate  in  London.^  It  is  doubtful  if  this  stone  was 
ever  inscribed. 

Throughout  the  eastern  portion  of  Britain  Roman 
Miliaries  are  equally  rare.  In  Cambridgeshire  and 
Huntingdonshire  four  have  been  found  (1153,  1154,  1155, 
1156),  and  one  in  Worcestershire  (No.  1157).  All  these, 
except  the  last,  belong  to  the  Roman  road  between 
Lincoln  and  London. 

One  is  preserved  in  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  but  the 
exact  point  at  which  it  was  foimd  is  not  known.  It  is 
inscribed  to  the  Emperor  Crispus,  and  is  of  the  date 
A.D.  317-326  ;  and  the  lettering  rude.     We  gather  from 

^  See  Parker's  Forim  ^omttnum,    ''It  *  The  Itinera  which  beein  or  terminate 

was  the  intention  of  Atigustus,  when  he  at  Londinium  are  seven  m  number,  viz., 

erected  this  milestone  (b.o.  28),  to  have  iii,  iv,  v,  vi,  vii,  viii,  is.    This  is  sufficient 

hiid  all  the  milestones  on  the  carriage  to  sliow  the  imiK>rtanoe  of  the  city  in 

roads  mcosured  from  this  i)oint,  but  the  Roman  times,  although  it  does  not  seem 

dvwigu  was  ucvur  carried  out."  to  have  been  the  caintal  city  of  Britain. 
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it  no  name  of  a  place  or  distance,  but  simply  imperial 
titles.  And  this  is  the  case  with  that  found  three  miles 
from  Cambridge,  on  the  road  to  Huntingdon,  which  seems 
to  be  of  the  same  date  as  that  found  at  St.  Hilaiy  in 
Cornwall,  some  time  between  a.d.  308-337. 

Another  was  found  at  Casterton,  near  Stamford.  It 
is  inscribed  to  M  .  annio  .  floriano  .  a.d.  27G. 

Worcestershire  has  yielded  one,  foimd  at  Kempsey, 
inscribed — 

VAL. CONSTANTINO 
PFE.INVICTO.  AVG. 

And  Herefordshire  one,  found  at  Kenchester,  on  the  line 
of  Roman  road  from  Caer  Leon  to  Chester,  inscribed  to 
the  Emperor  Numerianus  (a.  d.  282),  and  apparently 
ending  with  uncertain  letters,  which  may  probably  be 
read  "  Bono  rei-publicae  nato." 

A  "Miliary"  with  this  inscription,  found  at  Urico- 
nium  (Wroxeter),  is  preserved  in  the  museum  at  Shrews- 
bury, and  the  fragment  of  another,  which  I  made  a  sketch 
of  in  1854,  used  to  lie  in  the  rectory  garden.  The  letters 
remaining  were  apparently 

CORN 
NLLIAN 

very  badly  fomied,  and  evidently  of  a  late  period  of  the 
empire. 

Two  other  fragments,  one  given  by  Professor  Hubner 
(No.  1167),  and  another  beanng  the  letters  t.  g.,  which 
used  to  be  at  Donnington,  about  two  miles  east  from 
Wroxeter  on  the  Roman  road,  called  the  Watling  Street, 
leading  to  London,  are  probably  also  relics  of  "Miliaries." 

Uriconium  was  the  centre  of  five  lines  of  Soman  road, 
viz. : — ^The  Watling  Street  coming  from  London ;  the 
Roman  road  coming  from  Gloster  and  Worcester  up  the 
Severn  Valley ;  the  Roman  road  from  Caerleon  through 
Kenchester,  which  passed  on  through  Uriconium  to  Deva 
(Chester) ;  and  the  Roman  road  which  continued  on  into 
Wales  to  Caer  Leon  and  beyond.  Here,  therefore,  we 
might  naturally  expect  to  find  some  remains  of  Miliaries. 

Buxton,  celebrated  like  Bath  for  its  mineral  waters,  and 
the  Roman  "  Aquae  "  of  Ravennas,  has  not  been  so 
prolific  in  Roman  remains  as  its  rival  "  Aqua3  Solis,"  but 
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a  Miliaay  of  some  importance  was  discovered  in  1862 
at  Higher  Buxton.  This  has  been  read  by  Mr,  Thompson 
Watkm  from  a  cast  made  of  the  stone,  unhappily  now 
lost,  or  not  to  be  traced  at  present.*  Drawings  of  the 
stone  are  given  in  the  ArchcBological  Jow^udy  vol.  xxxiii, 
p.  49.  The  inscription  is  important,  as  fixing  the  site  of 
another  station  mentioned  W  Ravennas,  JVavio.  This 
was  probably  at  Brough  near  fiuxton. 

Few  of  the  Milianes  like  this  have  the  name  of  a 
station,  or  the  distance  marked ;  the  lettering  is  either 
erased,  or  the  portion  of  the  stone  wanting.  Where  the 
lettering  is  perfect  the  value  of  the  stone  in  enabling  the 
student  to  trace  the  lines  of  the  itinerajy,  and  identify 
the  stations,  is  veiy  great.  The  most  perfect  "  Miliary  " 
is  that  found  near  Leicester,  and  it  is  the  earliest  inscribed 
stone  yet  found.     The  inscription  is  as  follows  : — 

IMP.    CAES. 

DIV.   TRAIANI   PARTH.    F.   DIV.   NERNEP. 

TRAIAN.   HADRIAN.   AVO.   P.P.   TRIB. 

POT.   IV.   cos.   III.   A   RATIS 

II 

The  date  is  fixed  by  the  imperial  titles  to  A.D.  120-21, 
and  the  name  of  the  nearest  principal  station,  Batae  or 
Leicester,  is  given.  Another  stone  has  been  dug  up  also 
at  Segshill,  fifteen  mUes  from  Leicester  (1855)  on  the  line 
of  the  Foss  Boad,  which  is  now  in  the  Leicester  Museum, 
but  the  only  letters  that  can  be  traced  are  imp  (see 
Archceological  Journal^  vol.  xxxi,  p.  353). 

We  might  naturally  expect  to  find  Roman  MUiaries 
more  plentiful  in  Wales  than  in  the  south,  west,  east,  or 
midland  parts  of  Britain,  because  the  Roman  roads  in  that 
country  pass  over  mountainous  tracks,  where  stone  is 
abundant,  and  the  lines  of  Roman  road  have  been  in 
mamr  places  left  imtouched.  Those,  however,  recorded 
by  !rrof.  Hubner  number  only  seven,  and  another  given 
in  the  Archceological  Journal,  vol.  xxxi,  p.  353,  may  be 
added  to  these,  making  eight  in  all.  Thev  are  all  of  the 
third  century,  except  one,  which  is  of  the  fourth. 

The  earliest  is  that  foimd  near  Ty  Coch,  parish  of 
Bangor,  and  of  the  date  of  M.  Aur.  Antoninus,  or  between 

>  TluB  fitonc  u  tttatod  to  liave  been  in  the  poesesfdou  of  a  bookneller  in  BaxtoD 
eight  yea»  ago. 
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A.D.  211-217.  The  latest  of  the  date  of  the  Emperor 
Maximin,  a.d.  308-313.  These  stones,  therefore,  embrace 
a  period  of  nearly  100  years. 

They  are,  however,  valuable  testimonies  to  the  courses 
of  the  Roman  roads  in  Wales,  which  have  been  very 
inadequately  described,  except  by  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare,  in  his 
introduction  to  Geraldus  CcmbreTisis,  Horsley  and 
Burton,  in  their  maps  of  the  Roman  roads  in  Britain,  only 
give  the  roads  indicated  in  the  Itinera  of  Antonine,  and 
the  latest  published  maps,  as  that  of  Roman  Britain  in 
the  Monumenta  Historica,  and  that  in  Professor  Hubner's 
/.  B.  L.f  only  indicate  some  of  the  roads. 

Five  of  the  Itinera  of  Antonine  relate  to  the  Roman 
roads  of  Wales,*  but  these  do  not  extend  into  the  middle 
portion  of  the  country,  being  confined  to  the  eastern  and 
the  maritime  parts,  but  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare  enumerated 
seven  distinct  fines  of  road,  aU  of  which  are  verified  by 
Roman  remains  or  by  stations  along  their  course. 

Having  just  touched  upon  the  Miliaries  of  Wales,  I 
must  pass  on  to  those  of  tne  west  and  north  of  England. 
Following  the  lines  of  Roman  road  which  passed  from 
Chester  through  Lancashire  into  Westmoreland  and 
Cumberland,  we  have  only  ten  Miliaries  recorded,  nine 
by  Professor  Hilbner,  and  one  added  since  by  Mr.  T. 
Watkin.  The  earliest  is  of  the  date  of  Hadrian  (a.d. 
119-138),  and  was  found  in  the  bed  of  the  Arkle  beck, 

^  The  Itinera  relating  to  the  Roman  and  Hubner*s  Additame»Ua,  No.  116,  p. 

roodt)  in  Wales  are  the  xi,  part  of  ii,  part  139. 

of  xii,  part  of  xiii,  and  a  small  portion  of  The  Roman  road  over  the  Trecastle 

No.  xiv.  Mountain  is  not  included  in  the  Itinera 

Tlie  MiUarieR  found  in  Wales  are —  of  Antoninus.     It  is  called  by  Sir  R.  C. 

1  at  Port  Talbot,  near  Neath,  Qordian,  Hoare^theVia  Julia  Montana,  or  Superior. 

A.D.  308-313.  Antiquaries   are    much    indebted    to 

1  at  Aberavon,  a.d.  238-244.  Mr.  W.  Rees,   of  Tonn  Llandovery,  for 

1  at  Pyle,  near  Neath.  Victorinus,  A.D.  267  elucidating  the  Roman  remains  of  this 

2  at  Trecastle,    Postumus,   unreadable,       neighbourhood,  and  for  giving  a  plan  of 
probably  date,  a.d.  258-268.  the  Roman  camp,  and  the  direction  of 

1  at  Llandiniolen,  Declus,  A.D.  249-261.  the  Roman  roads  on  Trecastle  Mountain. 

1  at  Dynevor,  Caermarthenshire, Tacitus,  See  ArchtBologia  Cambretms^  new  series, 

A.D.  276-6.  1854,  which  says,  "Near  Trecastle  two 

1  at  Ty  Coch,  Parish  of  Bangor,  Camar-  Roman  roads  branched  off,  one  direct  to 

vonshiie,  Antoninus,  A.D.  2ll-'2l7.  Llandovexy,     and    the    other    through 

Another  stone,  (although  its  purpose  is  Talsam,  in  Llanddensant^  towards  Llui- 

not  yet  clearly  ascertained),  was  found  at  gadoc,  and  the  0am  Coch." 

Caermarthen,  and  has  the  letters  bono  .  We  have  also  the  same  conjunction  of 

R  p.  KATO.    It  is  an  altar  shaped  stone,  Roman  roads  at  Luentinum  or  Loventium, 

and  may  have  been  a  "Miliary."    See  Llandovery,    where   four  Roman    roads 

Archttological  Jotntialj  vol.  xxzi,  p.  344,  appear  to  meet.     See  Archaologia  Cam- 

brensig,  April,  1873. 
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near  Caton,  Lancaster.  There  is  some  doubt  of  the 
reading  of  the  last  line  (see  Hlibner,  No.  1175).  Of  the 
remainder,  five  belong  to  the  date  of  the  Emperor  Philip, 
A.D.  244-248  ;  two  to  Decius,  a.d.  249-251 ;  two  to  Con- 
stantino the  Great,  a.d.  306-337  ;  and  the  one  dug  up  in 
1836  at  Middleton,  three  or  four  miles  from  Kirkby 
Lonsdale,  on  the  Roman  road  from  Overborough  to  Borrow 
Bridge,  on  which  the  letters  MP  and  numeral  Lni  only 
con  be  read.  (See  ArchoBological  Jouimal,  vol.  xxxi, 
p.  354.) 

Taking  the  line  of  the  military  way  which  led  from 
York  to  the  Vallum  of  Hadrian,  we  have  two  Miliaries 
found  at  or  near  Aldborough,  the  ancient  Istmum.  The 
one  is  a  mere  fragment  found  at  Alborough,  but  the  one 
found  at  Duel  Cross,  three  miles  from  it,  has  been  clearly 
read — (see  Hilbner,  No.  1180).  It  was  erected  in  the 
time  of  Decius,  and  is  of  the  usual  kind,  the  date  a.d. 
249-251.  Going  further  north  another  has  been  found 
at  Greta  Bridge,  inscribed  to  Gallus  and  Volusianus,  a.d. 
251-253;  and  another  at  Spital  on  Stanmore,  but  the 
lettering  has  almost  perished.  These  two  are  on  the  line 
of  road  which  crosses  the  island  obliquely  between 
Cataric  Bridge  (Cataractonium)  and  Carlisle  (Lugu- 
vallium),  and  seem  to  point  out  that  this  road  was  made 
somewhat  later  (two  years)  than  the  direct  northern  road 
from  York.  Thus  at  Lanchester  and  at  Ford,  on  the 
direct  north  road,  we  have  two  more  Miliaries  of  the  date 
of  the  Emperor  Gordian,  a.d.  238-244,  some  years  earlier 
than  those  on  the  cross  road. 

The  military  way  which  accompanied  the  Vallum  of 
Hadrian  has  yielded  at  least  six  found  along  its  course. 
The  most  important  one  is  that  which  is  mscribed  to 
the  Emperor  Caracalla,  and  which  is  of  the  date  a.d.  213. 
It  is  conjecturally  restored  by  Hubner  (No.  1186),  but 
the  ending  seems  a  doubtful  reading,  as  on  the  Miliaries 
found  in  Britain  the  name  of  the  Legate  never  appears 
joined  with  that  of  the  Emperor. 

A  Miliary  found  near  Old  Walker,  and  containing  only 
a  few  letters,  cannot  be  assigned  to  any  emperor,  and  it 
is  doubtful  if  it  was  found  per  lineam  vcdliy  but  probably 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  last  stone  mentioned  in  Hub- 
ner's  collection   (1191)  appears  to  be  of  veiy  doubtful 
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reading,  and  has  most  certainly  been  tampered  with  and 
corrupted,  if  not  a  forgery. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  Imperial  Titles  alone 
are  to  be  gathered  from  most  of  these  records,  by  which  we 
can  only  fix  the  date  of  their  erection ;   the  names  of 

f)laces,  and  the  distances  which  ought  to  appear  on  the 
ower  portion   of  the   column,   are   for  the  most   part 
wanting. 

The  Miliary  found  near  Leicester,  and  that  lately 
found  near  Buxton,  can  alone  be  said  to  have  preserved 
this  important  part  of  the  lettering ;  all  may  have  had 
originally  the  distance  from  some  important  station,  as 
well  as  the  date  of  their  erection.  But  from  the  date  of 
the  erection  we  may  probably  infer  the  completion  of  the 
roads  in  Britain.  None  have  been  found  as  yet  earlier 
than  the  time  of  Hadrian  (a.d.  120),  but  from  that  time 
they  occur  consecutively  to  the  date  of  Constantine  the 
younger,  so  that  road  making  went  forward  without 
intormission  for  more  than  200  years.  May  we  not  hope 
that  by  calling  attention  to  these  memorials  fresh  in- 
formation may  be  gleaned  about  the  Roman  roads  in 
Britain. 


List  of  Milianefi, 
Found  in  Britain,  Eastern  Portion: 

Curnwull,  Kent,  Hanttt,  Cambridgeshire,  Northamptonshire,  Huntingdoiii^hire, 

Worcestei-Hhire. 

1  St.  Hilary,  CornwalL 

6  or  7  Bittern,  near  Southampton,  Hants. 

1  Southfleet,  Kent. 

1  Preserved  in  the  Trin.  Coll.,  Cambridge,  formerly  at 

Conington,  not  known  where  found. 

2  One  found  between  Cambridge  and  Huntingdon,  the 

other,   exact  spot   not    known,    but  preserved    at 

Cambridge. 
1  Casterton,  near  Stamford. 
1   Kempsey,  Worcestershire. 


13  or  14 
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Found  in  Wales: 

Qbanoffguahire,  Carmarthenshire,  Carnaironahire. 

2  Port  Talbot,  near  Neath,  Glamorganshire. 

1  Pyle, 

2  Trecastle  Hill,  near  Brecon,  Caermarthenshire 
I  Dynevor,  Caermarthenshire. 

1  IJandiolin,  Caernarvonshire. 
1  Bangor,  Ty  Coch   „ 

8 

Midland: 

Hereford,  Salop,  Derbyshire,  LeiceBterahire,  Linoolnahire. 

1  Kenchester,  Herefordshire. 

3  or  4  fragments,  Wroxeter,  Salop. 

2  Near  Hawkstone,  ,, 
2  Buxton,  Derbyshire. 

1  Thurmaston,  near  Leicester,  Leicestershire. 

1  Segs  Hill 

1  Ancaster,  Lincolnshire. 

11  or  12 

West: 

Lancashire,  Cumberland. 

1  Ribblechester,  Lancashire. 

I  Ribchester,  Township  of  Ashton,  Lnncashire 

1  South  from  Lancaster,  Lancasliire. 

1  Castle  Hill 

1  Arkle  Beck,  near  Caton       „ 

1  At  confluence  of  Loder  and  Eimote,  Lancashire. 

2  At  Old  Carlisle. 

1  Hangingshaw,  near  Old  Carlisle. 

9  Great  North  Road: 

Yorkahire,  Durham. 

1  Duel  Cross,  three  miles  from  Aldborougb,  Yorkshire. 

1  Aldborough,  Yorkshire. 

1  Greta  Bridge,  Yorkshire 

1  Spital  on  Stanemore,  Yorkshire 

1  Lanchester,  Durham. 

1  Ford,  near  Bishop  Wearmouth,  Durham. 
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LiNB  OF  Roman  Wall: 

Northumberland  and  Cumberland. 

1  Old  Walker,  Northumberland. 

1  Welton,  near  Harlow  Hill,  Northumberland. 

1  Little  Chesters,  Northumberland. 

1  Thirlwall. 

1  Lanercost.  „ 

1  Old  Wall,  near  Carlisle,  Northumberland. 

1  Bouhiess,  doubtful,  but  probably  authentic. 


Total,  54  or  56  (2  being  doubtful.) 
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ON    CERTAIN    SEPULCHRAL    EFFIGIE8 
IN    HEREFORD    CATHEDRAL 

Bt  MATTHEW  HOLBECHE  BLOXAM. 

Whilst  none  of  the  sepulchral  eflSgies  in  Hereford 
Cathedral  present  distinct  features  of  peculiar  rarity  or 
of  great  antiquity,  for  we  do  not  find  one  earlier  than  the 
middle  or  latter  half  of  the  thirteenth  century,  they  are 
sufiiciently  varied  as  to  be  of  interest.  The  episcopal 
effigies,  indeed,  exhibit  a  series  in  which  the  change  of 
fashion  of  the  vestments  in  succeeding  ages,  from  the 
thirteenth  to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  centiuy  of  the 
pre-reformation  bishops,  and  the  change  which  took  place 
on  the  Reformation  in  the  vestments  or  habits  of  the 
post-reformation  bishops  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centiuies,  is  very  apparent.  The  effigies  of  deans  of  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  those  of  the  one 
century  diflfering  from  the  other  in  fashion  rather  than  in 
variety  of  the  Iiabits  canonical  or  choral  in  which  they 
are  represented,  are  more  numerous  than  we  generally 
find  in  one  Cathedral  church.  There  is  but  one  effigy  of 
a  priest,  who  probably  may  have  held  some  subordinate 
office,  attired  simply  in  the  sacerdotal  vestments.  There 
are  four  effigies  in  armour,  one  of  some  degree  of  rarity  as 
to  costume ;  four  effigies  of  ladies,  and  three  of  civilians. 

The  number  of  efiigies  of  pre-reformation  bishops  is 
eight,  exclusive  of  a  series  of  eight  episcopal  effigies 
sculptured  by  one  and  the  same  Imnd  about  the  middle 
or  late  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fourteenth  century,  com- 
memorative of  bishops  of  a  much  earlier  period,  whose 
names  are  painted  over  them.  Of  the  bishops  of  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  whose  real  effigies 
sculptured   at   or   immediately    after   their   death,    viz., 
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Peter  de  Aquablanca  and  Thomas  Charlton,  we  find  they 
wore  the  short  crisp  beard,  a  fashion  which  prevailed  till 
about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  after  which 
period  the  chins  of  all  ecclesiastics  were  close  shaven,  in 
accordance,  I  thmk,  with  some  Canon  or  Provincial  Consti- 
tution. This  new  fashion  continued  to  the  Reformation, 
after  which  the  bishops  of  the  Reformed  Church  of 
England  wore  first  the  spade-shaped  and  afterwards  the 
flowing  beard,  a  custom  which  continued  to  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century. 

Of  bishops  of  the  post-reformation  period  we  have  one 
busto  and  four  effigies. 

Of  the  effigies  of  deans,  or  at  least  of  those  of  canonical 
rank,  there  are  only  two  to  whom  names  may  possibly  be 
assigned,  viz..  Dean  Ledbury,  who  died  a.d.  1324,  and 
Dean  Harvey,  who  died  a.d.  1500. 

Of  pre'reformation  Bishops. 

The  earliest  episcopal  effigy  is  that  of  Peter  de  Aqua- 
blanca, who  died  a.d.  1268. — In  my  description  No.  32. 

Bishop  Thomas  de  Charlton,  who  died  a.d.  1343.  Of 
this  Q^^  an  engraving  is  given. — No.  35  in  the  descrip- 
tion. 

Bishop  Lewis  de  Charlton,  who  died  a.d.  1369. — No. 
1 5  in  the  description. 

Bishop  Trevenant,  who  died  a.d.  1403. — No.  5  in  the 
description. 

Bishop  Stanbury,  who  died  a.d.  1474.  Of  this  effigy 
an  engraving  Ls  given. — No.  19  in  the  description. 

Bishop  Mayo,  who  died  a.d.  1516.  Of  this  effigy  an 
engraving  is  given. — No.  11  in  the  description. 

Bishop  Booth,  who  died  a.d.  1535. — No.  37  in  the 
description. 

Bishops,  unknown.— Nos.  6,  7,  8,  9,  27,  28,  29,  31,  in 
the  description. 

Of  post-reformation  Bishops. 

Bishop  Westphaling,  who  died  a.d.  1601. — No.  36  in 
the  description. 

Bishop  Bennet,  who  died  a.d.  1617. — No.  30  in  the 
description. 

Bishop  Lindsell,  who  died  a.d.  1634. — No.  13  in  the 
description. 
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Bishop  Field,  busto  of,  who  died  A.D.  1636. — No.  JJ4  in 
the  description. 

Bishop  Coke,  who  died  a.d.  1646,  Of  this  effigy  an 
engi'aving  is  given. — No.  14  in  the  description. 

Of  j^re-reformation  Effigies  of  Deans. 

Dean  Ledbury,  who  died  a.d.  1324, — No.  3  in  the 
description. 

Dean  Harvey,  who  died  A.D.  1500, — No.  12  in  the 
description. 

Dean  unknown,  hitherto  ascribed  to  Dean  Borew  but  a 
century  earlier  in  date.  Of  this  effigy  an  engraving  is 
given. — No.  18  in  the  description. 

Nos.  18,  21,  33,  effigies  of  Deans  unknown. 

In  Brown  Willis's  Survey  oj  the  Cathedral,  jpublished 
A.D.  1727,  an  ichnography  or  ground  plan  is  given, 
defining  the  positions  of  the  various  monuments  as  they 
then  existed.  In  the  ground  plan  of  this  cathedral 
which  appears  in  the  new  edition  of  the  Monasticon, 
published  a.d.  1846,  only  nineteen  of  the  monuments 
are  set  down,  and  some  of  these  appear  to  have  been 
subsequently  re-arran^ed.  In  the  ground  plan  in 
Britten's  Histoiy  of  this  cathedral,  pubfished  a.d.  1836, 
the  sites  of  some  thirty-five  of  the  moniunents  are  given. 

In  Dingley's  History  from  Marble,  compiled  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II,  edited  for  the  Camden  Society  by  the 
late  Mr.  John  Gough  Nichols,  a  name  to  be  had  in 
remembrance,  and  printed  in  1867  and  1868,  several 
rude  representations  by  the  author  from  monuments  in 
this  cathedral,  reproduced  in  fac-simile  in  photo- 
lithography, are  given.  These  consist  of  the  stone  work 
or  pedestal  of  the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas  de  Cantelupe, 
Bishop  of  Hereford  from  a.d.  1275  to  a.d.  1282,  who, 
according  to  Dingley,  died  at  Civita  Vecchia  in  Italy 
in  1282,  and  whose  remains  were  translated  to  this 
cathedral.  Of  the  monument  in  the  Lady  Chapel 
attributed  to  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  Earl  of  Hereford, 
a  fact  contested,  as  his  remains  were  not  interred  in  this 
cathedral  Of  five  of  the  effigies  sculptured  by  the 
same  artist  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fourteenth  centuiy, 
commemorative  of  bishops  of  a  much  earlier  period.  Of 
the  effigy  of  Bishop  Bennett,  who  died  a.d.  1617.     Of 
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Bishop  Charlton,  who  died  a.d.  1343.  Of  the  monument 
and  effigy  wrongly  ascribed  to  Dean  Borew,  and  of 
Bishop  Booth,  who  died  a.d.  1535.  Rude  delineations 
are  also  given  of  some  of  the  incised  brass  effigies, 
including  those  of  some  of  the  canons,  who  are  portrayed 
in  the  canonical  or  choral  habit,  consisting  of  the  surplice, 
amess  or  furred  tippet  and  cope,  but  none  of  the 
sculptured  effigies  of  deans  now  in  the  cathedral  are 
represented  wearing  the  cope. 

The  brasses  in  this  cathedral  were  formerly  very 
numerous,  no  less  than  170  are  said  to  have  been  taken 
away  by  the  Parliamentarians  in  1645,  and  soon  after 
the  fall  of  the  west  end  in  1786  no  less  than  two  tons  in 
weight  were  sold  to  a  brazier.  At  present  the  number 
of  brasses,  including  fireigments,  does  not  exceed  fiftieen ; 
on  these  I  have  not  dwelt. 

In  Gough's  Sepulchral  Monuments  are  engraved  the 
representations  of  two  of  the  sepulchral  arches  and 
eflBgies  of  bishops  executed  by  the  same  hand  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  fourteenth  century,  commemorative  of 
bishops  of  a  much  earUer  period,  and  here  assigned  to 
Bishop  Robert  de  Lotheringa,  who  died  a.d.  1095,  and  to 
Bishop  Reynelmus,  who  died.  a.d.  1115.  Now  both  these 
bishops  would  have  worn  the  moustache  and  short  crisp 
beard,  a  fashion  which  fell  into  disuse  about  the  jaiddle 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  effigies  of  bishops  then 
sculptured  appear  all  close  shaven. 

Of  the  pedimental  canopy  crocketted  and  finialed,  and 
moulded  arch  beneath  cinque-foiled  within  and  cusped, 
over  the  effigy  of  Thomas  Charlton,  Bishop  of  Hereford, 
who  died  a.d.  1343. 

Of  the  canopied  high  tomb  and  effigy  of  Lewis  Charlton, 
Bishop  of  Hereford,  who  died  a.d.  1369. 

Of  the  tomb  and  effigy  of  Sir  Richard  Pembridge,  who 
died  A.D.  1375,  depicted  with  pointed  soUerets. 

Of  the  monumental  arch  and  effigy  in  the  Lady  Chapel 
with  paintings  on  the  back  of  the  arch,  wrongly  ascribed 
to  Dean  Borew,  being  of  a  date  at  least  a  century  earlier 
than  his  time. 

In  Briton's  Cailiedral  Antiquities  we  have  engraved 
the  monument  and  effigy  ascribed,  but  it  is  contended 
eiToneously,  to  Humphiy  de  Bohun,  Earl  of  Hereford. 
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A  portion  of  the  monument  of  Bishop  Lewis  Charlton. 

The  monument  of  Bishop  Mayo,  and  the  stone  work 
which  supported  the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas  de  Cantelupe. 

In  Murray's  Handbook  to  the  Westef^n  Cathedrals  are 
engraved  the  stone  work  which  supported  the  shrine  of 
St.  Thomas  de  Cantelupe,  and  the  monument  of  Bishop 
Aquablanca. 

I  now  proceed  to  give  my  notes  of  most,  if  not  all,  of 
the  sculptured  sepulchral  effigies  in  the  cathedral,  and  I 
have  taken  them  in  order,  commencing  with  those  in  the 
south  aisle  of  the  nave,  and  going  thence  round  the 
cathedral,  rather  than  describing  them  in  a  more  chrono- 
logical arrangement. 

1.  Between  two  of  the  piers  which  separate  the  nave 
from  the  south  aisle  is  the  monument  of  Sir  Bichard 
Pembridge,  who  died  a.d.  1375.  This  consists  of  a  high 
tomb,  constructed  of  alabaster  and  stone,  the  sides  of 
which  are  covered  with  quatrefoils,  inclosing  shields,  four 
on  each  side  and  two  at  each  end.  On  this  tomb  is  the 
recumbent  effigy  of  the  knight.  This  is  of  alabaster.  A 
tilting  helm  and  crest  supports  the  head;  the  helm  is 
wreathed  above  the  ocularium  with  roses.  A  conical 
basinet,  with  a  camail  or  tippet  of  chain-mail,  covers  the 
head  and  neck,  excepting  the  front  of  the  face,  eyes,  nose 
and  mouth ;  the  armpits  are  protected  by  gussetts  of 
chain-mail,  epaulieres,  rerebraces,  coudes,  vambraces  and 
gauntlets,  all  of  plate,  protect  the  shoulders,  upper  arms, 
elbows,  the  arms  from  thence  to  the  wrist  and  hands, 
which  latter  are  conjoined  on  the  breast.  Over  the  body- 
armour  or  breast-plate  is  worn  a  close-fitting  jupon  of  silt 
or  linen,  escalloped  at  the  skirts  and  emblazoned  with  the 
same  armorial  bearings  as  are  displayed  round  the  sides 
of  the  tomb.  Beneath  the  skirts  of  the  jupon  appears  an 
apron  of  mail.  A  rich  bawdrick  or  belt,  horizontally 
disposed  round  the  loins,  is  buckled  in  front ;  the  sword 
is  gone.  Cuisses,  genouilleres,  jambs,  and  sollerets,  the 
latter  of  overlapping  laminae,  protect  the  thighs,  knees, 
legs  and  feet.  Below  the  knee  of  the  left  leg  is  a  garter, 
buckled  on  the  side.  Rowel  spurs  are  affixed  to  the  heels 
by  leathers,  buckled  on  the  insteps.  At  the  feet  is  an 
animal,  collared  round  the  neck.     The  left  leg  and  foot 
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have  been  restored,  but  without  a  suflScient  knowledge  of 
detail,  for  the  new  solleret  is  sculptured  broad-toed,  a 
fashion  which  came  not  in  before  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century;  it  ought  to  have  been  pointed.  This  is  an 
anachronism  to  be  regretted. 

This  monument  is  said  to  have  been  originally  in  the 
church  of  the  Blackfriars,  and  on  the  suppression  to  have 
been  removed  to  the  cathedral.  Such  removals  of  monu- 
ments from  Conventual  churches  which  were  suppressed 
were  not  unusual. 

In  the  ground- plan  of  the  cathedral  given  by  Britton, 
this  monument  is  represented  as  placed  against  the  south 
wall  of  the  south  aisle  of  the  nave,  but  in  Willis's  earlier 
Ichnography  it  is  set  down  in  the  place  it  now  occupies. 
It  may  have  been  removed  at  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
on  the  reparations  eflTected  at  the  west  end  of  the 
cathedral,  and  subsequently  restored  to  its  original 
position. 

2.  In  the  south  aisle  of  the  nave,  under  an  arch  in  the 
wall,  cusped  within  and  pedimentally  canopied,  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  is  the  mutilated  recumbent  effigy,  in 
stone,  of  an  ecclesiastic.  Of  this,  the  head  is  gone.  On 
this  effigy  the  usual  eucharistic  vestments  of  a  p^nest  only 
appear,  amice,  alb,  stole,  and  chesible,  with  the  maniple 
hanging  from  the  left  arm.  Over  the  shoulders  and  down 
the  front  of  the  chesible  appear  the  orfreys  of  that  vest- 
ment.    The  shoes  or  sandals  are  pointed. 

As  there  are  no  indications  of  either  tunic  or  dalmatic, 
this  is  simply  the  effigy  of  a  priest ;  the  drapery  is  well 
defined.  Brown  Willis,  in  his  Ichnography,  ix,  sets  this 
monument  down  as  that  of  "  a  dean  unknown."  In  this 
I  differ  from  him;  it  is  the  effigy  of  a  simple  priest,  of  one, 
probably,  who  had  some  office  of  a  subordinate  nature  to 
that  of  a  dean  or  canon.  Britton  speaks  of  this  as  '*  a 
stone  effigy,  erroneously  said  to  represent  Bishop  Athel- 
stane." 

3.  Eastward  of  the  last  described  monument,  and 
beneath  a  well  moulded  sepulchral  arch  of  the  fotuteenth 
century,  in  the  south  wall  of  the  south  aisle  of  the  nave, 
is  the  reciunbent  effigy  of  an  ecclesiastic   of  canonical 
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rank.  The  head  is  partly  defaced,  but  the  biretum  or 
close-fitting  scull  cap  is  worn,  and  the  chin  is  close  shaven. 
The  person  commemorated  appears  in  the  toga  talaris  or 
cassock  with  close-fitting  sleeves,  the  ordinary  drees  of 
the  clergy  when  not  engaged  in  divine  ofl&ces.  Over  this 
is  worn  the  surplice  with  sleeves,  and  the  alTruwium, 
amess,  or  furred  tippet,  with  its  pendant  bands  hanging 
down  in  front,  whilst  at  the  back  of  the  head  it  appears 
like  a  standing  cape.  The  head  reposes  on  a  square- 
shaped  cushion,  and  the  hands  are  conjoined  on  the  breast. 
Brown  Willis,  in  his  Ichnography  b,  sets  this  down  as  the 
monument  of  Bishop  Walter,  who  died  a.d.  1079,*  but 
there  are  no  episcopal  insignia  whatever.  It  is  that  of  a 
dean  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  may  be  commemora- 
tive of  Stephen  de  Ledbury,  dean  from  1320  to  1352, 
when  he  died. 

"In  the  great  south  transept"  saith  Brown  Willis,  "is 
a  very  handsome  raised  tomb  of  Alexander  Denton,  of 
Hillesden,  co.  Bucks,  Esq.,  and  his  lady,  the  efl&gies 
curiously  wrought  in  white  marble  or  alabaster,  lying  on 
the  tomb  in  fml  proportion,  round  the  verge  of  which 
is  this  inscription: — Here  lieth  Alexander  Denton,  of 
HiUesden,  in  the  Countie  of  Buckingham,  and  Anne  his 
wife,  dowghter  and  heyr  of  Richard  Willyson  of  Sugger- 
wesh,  in  the  Countie  of  Hereford,  which  Anne  deceased 
the  29th  of  October,  a.d.  1566,  the  18th  yere  of  her  age, 
the  23rd  of  his  age." 

"But  this  (says  Willis)  was  but  a  csenotaph,  for 
Alexander  Denton,  the  husband,  who  lived  some  years 
after  and  marrVd  another  lady,  was  bury'd  with  her  at 
Hillesden,  co.  Bucks,  where  he  died  January  the  18th, 
1576." 

Here  we  have  an  instance,  of  which  the  examples  are 
numerous,  of  the  sculpture  of  an  effigy  in  the  lifetime  of 
the  person  of  whom  it  was  intended  to  be  commemorative. 
For  on  this  tomb  is  his  recumbent  effigy  in  armour, 
together  with  the  effigy  of  his  first  wife. 

He  is  represented  bare  headed,  with  a  moustache  and 
beard ;   his  body  armour  consists  of  a  globular  shaped 

^  Walter  became  conBecrated  at  Rome  doors,  is  yet  shewn  the  effigies  of  a  bishop 

by  the  Pope  a.d.  1060.    He  died  a.d.  1079,  cut  in  freestone,  lying  in  a  tomb  under  an 

and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral,  where  in  arch,  said  to  be  for  him. — Brown  William 

the    south  aisle,    between  the    doyster  Bishops  of  Hereford, 
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breast-plate,  with  a  skirt  of  taces  overlapping  upwards  so 
as  to  prevent  the  thrust  of  a  lance.  To  this  skirt  two 
tuiUes  are  attached  by  straps ;  beneath  is  an  apron  of 
mail  of  rin^  set  edgewise  with  a  protuberance — common 
at  this  period — in  front  of  the  fork.  The  shoulders  and 
arms  are  protected  by  pauldrons,  epaulieres,  rerebraces, 
coudes,  and  vambraces ;  the  hands,  bare  and  ruffed  at  the 
wrists,  are  partly  gone.  Cuisses,  genouilleres,  jambs,  and 
round-toed  soUerets,  cover  the  thighs,  knees,  legs,  and 
feet.  On  the  right  side  of  the  body  the  gaunuets  are 
represented  lying;  a  sword  is  suspended  on  the  same  side 
from  a  belt  crossmg  the  waist ;  a  short  ruff  encircles  the 
neck,  from  which  latter  is  suspended  a  double  chain. 
Beneath  the  head  is  represented  a  tilting  helm  with 
mantling  and  crest,  resembling  not  a  real  but  a  Aineral 
helm,  such  as  formed  part  of  an  heraldic  achievement. 

The  eflSgy  of  the  lady  reposes  on  the  left  side  of  that  of 
her  husband.  She  is  represented  wearing  a  close  fitting 
cap  on  the  back  of  her  nead,  disclosing  her  hair.  Her 
body  attire  consists  of  a  petticoat  with  close  sleeves, 
ruffed  at  the  wrists;  pendant  in  front  of  this  and  reaching 
nearly  to  the  feet  is  a  round  and  flat  pomander  box. 
Over  the  petticoat  is  worn  a  gown  or  robe  open  in  front 
with  shoulder  guards,  and  rising  on  each  side  of  the  neck 
like  a  stiff  cape.  At  the  back  appears  a  mantle  or  cloak, 
but  this  is  unattached.  On  the  left  of  the  lady  is  the 
small  eflfigy  of  a  child  wrapped  in  swathing  bands,  an 
early  instance  of  a  Chrisom.  Both  effigies  are  of  alabaster 
and  painted. 

5.  On  the  south  side  of  the  south  transept  imder  a 
triple  canopy,  apparently  of  the  fifteenth  century,  is  the 
recmnbent  effigy  of  a  bishop.  The  head  is  gone.  The 
apparel  of  the  amice  ia  richly  wrought.  The  other 
vestments  consist  of  the  alb,  the  stole,  the  ends  of 
which  appear,  the  tunic  which  is  fringed  at  the  extremities, 
the  dalmatic  which  is  plain  and  open  at  the  sides,  and 
the  chesible.  The  maniple  is  rich  and  fringed  at  the 
extremities.  The  pastoral  staff,  which  is  veiled,  is  held 
in  the  left  hand,  and  the  feet  rest  against  a  lion. 

This  monument  and  effigy  appears  to  be  of  local  stone. 
Brown  Willis  ascribes  this  monument  to  John  Trevenant 
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Bishop  of  Hereford  from  a.d.  1389  to  A.D.  1403.  "  In 
his  will  "  says  Willis,  "  he  appointed  to  be  buried  in  this 
cathedral  in  St.  Anne's  Chapel  in  the  south  part,  where  is 
yet  to  be  seen  his  tomb,  under  the  great  south  window  in 
the  cross  isle,  containing  his  effigies  of  freestone  under  a 
canopy." 

I  think  this  monument  was  not  executed  till  some  years 
after  his  death,  as  it  appears  of  a  later  style  to  that 
prevalent  in  1403,  the  date  of  liis  death,  but  there  is  no 
other  bishop  to  whom  I  can  assign  it, 

6.  In  the  south  aisle  of  the  choir,  under  four  sepulchral 
arches,  marked  by  Brown  WiUis  in  his  Ichnography  u, 
w,  Y,  X,  are  four  recumbent  effigies  of  bishops,  evidently 
executed  at  the  same  period,  and  by  the  same  sculptor. 
Recumbent  effigies  of  ladies  in  the  churches  of  Ledbury 
and  Much  Marcle,  appear  to  have  been  sculptured  by  the 
same  artistic  hand  A  series  of  sculptured  effigies,  exe- 
cuted at  one  and  the  same  period,  are  to  be  foimd  in  the 
churches  of  Aldworth,  Berkshire,  and  Houghton  le  Street, 
cpunty  of  Durham. 

These  effigies  of  bishops  are  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
as  are  also  the  arches  beneath  which  they  are  placed.  It 
is  to  the  builder  of  this  portion  of  the  cathedral,  about 
the  middle  of  that  century,  that  we  may  ascribe  the 
formation  of  these  and  other  like  recumbent  effigies, 
which  I  shall  point  out,  destined  to  be  commemorative 
of  some  of  the  early  Bishops  of  Hereford. 

The  westernmost  of  these  effigies  appears  with  the 
mitre  on  the  head,  the  face  close  shaven^  a  practice 
introduced  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
up  to  which  period  we  find  the  beard  in  both  episcopal 
and  sacerdotal  effigies  to  be  worn ;  the  vestments  consist 
of  the  alb,  stole,  tunic,  and  chesible.  No  dalmatic  is 
visible,  the  maniple  is  plain.  The  right  hand,  which  is 
gloved,  is  upheld  in  act  of  benediction ;  in  the  left  hand, 
also  gloved,  the  pastoral  staff  is  held,  the  crook  of  which 
is  foliated.  This  effigy  is  in  high  relief  There  is  no 
great  finish,  but  breadth  is  displayed  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  drapery. 

7.  Tlie  second  ^^gy  which  lies  eastward  of  the  foimer 
is  very  similar. 
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8.  The  third  effigy  differs  very  slightly  from  the  two 
former,  the  sleeves  of  the  tunic  or  dalmatic  are  wide. 

9.  The  fourth  effigy  exhibits  a  very  slight  deviation 
from  the  other  effigies. 

10.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  choir  aisle,  westward, 
beneath  a  sepulchral  arch  of  the  fourteenth  century  with 
the  ball  flower  in  a  hollow  moulding,  is  the  recmnbent 
sepulchral  effigy  of  a  bishop,  executed  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  similar  to  and  of  the  same  class  as  the  four 
effigies  I  have  thus  described,  but  with  a  low  mitre. 
The  representation  of  a  church  is  held  in  the  left  hand. 
This  may  be  considered  as  commemorative  of  Bishop 
Kainelm,  who  occupied  the  episcopal  throne  from  a.d. 
1101  to  A.D.  1115.  This  bishop,  as  Willis  informs  us, 
built  a  good  part  of  the  cathedral  now  in  being.  This 
monument  to  his  memory  could  not  have  been  constructed 
till  nearly  two  centuries  and  a  half  after  his  decease. 

Above  the  sepulchral  arch  is  some  decorated  woodwork 
of  good  character  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

1 1.  Eastward  of  the  last,  in  the  same  line,  under  a  rich 
canopy  of  late  florid  hanging  tracery,  and  beneath  a 
Norman  arch,  is  a  high  tomb  panelled  in  front  in  eight 
divisions,  with  a  statuette  in  high  rehef,  but  more  or  less 
mutilated,  in  each  panelled  recess. 

The  first  statuette  is  that  of  a  bishop. 

The  second,  that  of  St.  Paul,  with  a  book  and  sword. 

The  third,  that  of  St.  John  the  Baptist. 

The  fourth,  that  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  Infant 
Christ. 

The  fifth,  that  of  our  Lord. 

The  sixth,  that  of  St.  Matthew,  with  a  book  and  palm 
branch. 

The  seventh,  that  of  St.  Pet-er  with  a  sword  and  the 
representation  of  a  church. 

On  this  tomb  lies  the  recumbent  effigy  of  Bishop  Mayo, 
sometime  President  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  who 
filled  the  episcopal  see  of  Hereford  from  a.d.  1504  to 
A.D.  1516,  and  in  the  fashion  of  the  vestments  we  may 
observe  that  change  which  appeal^  to  have  taken  place 
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in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  His  head 
reposes  on  a  square  cushion,  his  hair  is  clubbed  in  the 
fashion  of  the  age,  and  he  wears  the  mitra  pretiosa 
with  the  infulcB  depending  behind,  and  the  face  is 
close  shaven.  He  is  represented  as  vested  in  the 
amice,  the  apparels  of  which  are  richly  worked,  in 
the  alb,  tunic,  dalmatic  and  chesible;  the  extremities 
of  the  stole  are  not  visible,  the  maniple  is  richly  orna- 
mented and  fringed,  and  depends  from  the  left  arm.  The 
sandals  are  round  toed  in  accordance  with  the  &shion 
which  prevailed  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  which  continued  for  a  considerable  time.  The  pastoral 
staflF,  which  is  veiled,  is  on  the  left  side,  and  the  crook  is 
richly  worked.  The  sleeves  of  the  tunic  (?)  are  wide,  the 
episcopal  gloves  are  covered  with  rings,  and  jewels  at  the 
Iwwjk,  and  the  wrists  have  pendant  tassels^  the  latter  a 
fashion  of  the  age.  At  the  east  end  of  this  monument  is 
a  bracket  for  an  image. 

1 2.  Against  the  south  wall  of  the  eastern  south  transept 
is  a  high  tomb  with  quatrefoils  in  front  inclosing  shields 
On  this  reposes  the  recumbent  efl&gy  of  a  dean.  On  his 
head  the  biretum  or  close  fitting  scull  cap  is  worn,  and 
it  reposes  on  a  double  cushion,  square  and  lozenge  shaped, 
supported  by  mutilated  figures  of  angels.  The  apparel 
consists  of  the  toga  talaris  or  cassock,  the  almuciumy  amess 
or  ftured  tippet  with  pendant  bands,  and  the  surplice 
with  large  nanging  sleeves.  On  the  breast  is  a  large 
morse.  This  efl^gy,  which  is  of  alabaster,  is  in  high  relief 
but  much  mutilated. 

This  monument  is  assigned  by  Willis  to  Josm  Harvey, 
Dean  of  Hereford  from  a.d.  1491  to  a.d.  1500,  and  there 
is  nothing  about  the  tomb  or  effigy  irreconcilable  with 
that  date. 

13.  To  the  east  of  the  last  tomb  is  the  recumbent  effigy 
of  a  bishop  clad  in  the  episcopal  habit  of  the  Beformed 
Church  of  England.  On  the  head  is  worn  the  square  cap, 
the  face  is  represented  with  the  moustache  and  beard. 
He  wears  the  rochet  and  chimere  with  the  tippet  over, 
the  rochet  is  plaited  in  front  with  a  worked  border,  and 
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the  lawn  sleeves  are  very  fiill,  the  lappets  of  the  breast 
of  the  chimere  are  thrown  back. 

This  is  the  effigy  of  Augustin  Lindsell,  Bishop  of  Here- 
ford from  A.i>.  1633  to  a.d.  1634, 

14.  Against  the  north  wall  of  the  south  eastern  transept 
is  another  recumbent  effigy  of  a  bishop  of  the  Reformed 
Church  of  England.  On  his  head  he  wears  the  close 
fitting  scull  cap,  he  has  a  moustache  and  beard,  with 
flowing  locks  of  hair,  and  round  his  neck  is  a  ruff.  He  is 
vested  in  the  rochet  with  lawn  sleeves  edged  with  a 
worked  border  in  front  of  the  breast  and  reaching  to  the 
feet,  over  the  rochet  is  worn  the  black  chimere,  and  over 
that  the  tippet.  At  the  wrists  are  ruffs,  and  the  hands 
are  upheld  vertically  and  conjoined  as  in  prayer. 

This  is  the  effigy  of  George  Coke,  Bishop  of  Hereford 
from  A.D.  1636  to  A.D.  1646. 

15  Westward  of  the  foregoing,  lies  the  mutilated  effigy 
of  a  bishop.  The  head  is  gone.  He  is  represented  as 
vested  in  the  amice  ornamented  with  the  parures  or 
apparels,  alb,  stole,  the  fringed  extremities  of  which  appear, 
tunic,  dalmatic  fringed  at  the  borders,  and  chesible.  The 
maniple  is  suspended  over  the  left  arm,  and  the  feet  rest 
against  a  lion.  The  pendant  bands,  lappets  or  infulas  of 
the  mitre  appear,  and  are  fringed  at  the  extremities. 

This  effigy  is  attributed  to  Lewis  de  Charleton,  Bishop 
of  Hereford  from  a.d.  1361  to  a.d.  1369. 

16.  On  the  north  side  of  the  Lady  Chapel,  near  the 
east  end,  under  a  plain  pointed,  but  moulded  sepulchral, 
arch  of  the  fourteenth  century,  is  the  reciunbent  effigy  of 
a  lady.  She  is  represented  in  a  veiled  head-dress,  with 
a  wimple  over  the  chin.  She  is  habited  in  a  close-fitting 
gown,  open  at  the  sides.  The  sleeves  of  the  inner  vest 
appear  close-fitting  and  buttoned.  The .  hands  are  bare 
and  conjoined  on  the  breast  as  in  prayer,  and  the  feet  rest 
against  a  dog.  Above  the  head  of  the  effigy  is  an  ogee- 
shaped  canopy  crocketted  and  finialed,  and  foliated 
within. 

This  effigy  appears  to  rest  on  a  stone  coffin,  and  has 
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been  attributed  to  Joanna  de  Bohun,  Countess  of  Here- 
ford, who  died  a.d.  1327. 

17.  On  the  north  side  of  the  Lady  Chapel,  westward 
of  the  last  effigy,  is  a  high  tomb  surmounted  with  a  rich 
canopy.  This  tomb  is  panelled  in  front  in  seven  divisions. 
On  it  lies  the  recumbent  effigy  of  a  knigRt.  On  his  head 
is  worn  a  conical  basinet,  attached  to  which  is  a  camail  of 
mail  of  rings  set  edgewise.  At  the  armpits  are  gussetts 
of  mail.  EpauHeres  of  one  plate  each,  brassarts,  coudes, 
and  vambraces,  protect  the  shoulders,  upper  arms,  elbows, 
and  lower  arms.  Gauntlets  cover  the  hands.  The  cyclas, 
which  preceded  the  jupon,  covers  the  body  armour, 
coming  down  lower  behind  than  in  front,  with  fringed 
skirts,  open  at  the  sides ;  beneath  this  appears  the 
gambeson  and  a  skirt  of  mail ;  genouilleres,  iambs,  and 
soUerets  protect  the  knees,  legs,  and  feet.  Kound  the 
loins  is  a  rich  bawdrick  or  belt,  from  which  depends  a 
chain  to  which  a  dagger  is  fastened.  A  cross  hilted 
sword  is  on  the  left  sioe.  The  hands  are  conjoined  on 
the  breast  as  in  prayer.     At  the  feet  is  a  dog. 

This  is  one  of  those  scarce  monumental  effigies  showing 
the  cyclas,  a  linen  or  silken  close-fitting  habit  worn  over 
the  armour,  and  which  succeeded  the  surcoat,  and  was,  in 
some  instances,  worn  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  The 
monument  of  tabernacle  work,  within  which  the  effigy  is 
placed,  is  very  rich  and  chaste  ;  it  is  divided  horizontally 
into  two  divisions,  and  appears  in  design  and  workman- 
ship to  be  very  considerably  later  than  the  effigy  placed 
beneath  it.  In  the  upi^r  portion  are  statuettes  repre- 
senting the  Saviour  and  Blessed  Virgin,  these  are  well 
executed.  It  is  possible  that  this  tabernacle  work  may 
have  been  designed  for  the  Easter  Sepulchre,  and  after- 
wards converted  into  a  monument. 

18.  In  the  Lady  Chapel,  on  the  south  side,  near  the 
west  end,  beneath  a  sepulchral  arch  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  is  the  effigy  of  a  dean.  He  wears  on  his  head  a 
cap,  and  on  his  face  is  the  moustache  and  beard,  an  early 
fashion  which  prevailed  not  later  than  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  He  is  attired  in  a  cassock,  with 
close  sleeves,  a  surplice  and  tippet.     This  monument  has 
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been  very  generally  ascribed  to  Dean  Berew,  who  died  in 
1462,  but  both  the  sepulchral  arch  and  eflSgy  are  of 
earlier  date  by  a  century  than  that  of  his  deatn.  It  is 
the  eflSgy  of  a  dean  who  lived  about  the  middle  or  early 
half  of  the  fourteenth  century,  as  is  evident,  not  only 
from  the  fashion  of  the  vestments  or  choral  habit,  but 
also  from  the  moustache  and  beard  worn  over  the  upper 
lip  and  on  the  chin. 

19.  On  the  north  side  of  the  choir,  at  the  east  end,  on 
a  high  tomb  with  statuettes  on  the  side  in  front,  is  the 
effigy  of  a  bishop,  sculptured  in  alabaster.  He  is  repre- 
sented wearing  the  mitra  jyretiosa,  and  with  the  face  close 
shaven.  Beneath  the  alb  the  skirts  of  the  cassock,  toga 
talaris^  are  visible ;  the  alb  exhibits  the  parures  or 
apparels  in  front  of  the  skirt.  Over  the  alb  appear  the 
extremities  of  the  stole ;  above  this  is  worn  the  aalmatic, 
for  no  timic  is  apparent.  The  chesible  over  the  dalmatic 
is  richly  worked  with  orfreys  in  the  front  and  at  the  sides 
or  boraers.  About  the  neck  is  worn  the  amice,  and 
gloves  are  worn  on  the  hands.  The  pastoral  staff,  veiled, 
is  on  the  left  side,  but  the  crook  is  gone.  At  the  feet  is 
a  lion.  This  effigy  is  mutilated,  and  I  should  consider  it 
to  be  of  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  has 
been  attributed,  and  I  think  fairly  so,  to  Bishop  Stanbury, 
who  died  a.d.  1474. 

20.  In  the  north-east  transept  near  the  south-east 
comer  is  the  effigy  of  a  knight,  apparently  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  thirteenth  or  early  part  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  This  is  too  much  mutilated  for  the  details  of 
the  armour  to  be  made  out.  It  is  not  set  down  in  the 
Ichnography  of  Brown  Willis,  and  has  seemingly  been 
removed  from  some  other  place,  but  it  appears  to  be  one 
of  which  Dingley  made  a  slight  sketch. 

21.  In  the  north-east  transept,  on  the  north  side,  on  a 
high  tomb,  apparently  of  the  fifteenth  century,  is  the 
mutilated  effigy  of  a  dean.  He  is  represented  as  wearing 
the  cassock,  over  which  is  the  short  surplice  with  sleeves, 
and  over  this  is  the  almucium,  aumasse  or  furred  tippet. 
The  head  is  gone.  This  may  be  the  effigy  of  Dean 
Berew,  who  died  a.d.  1462. 
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22.  Westward  of  the  last  eflSgy  is  that  of  a  layman,  of 
which  the  head  is  gone.  He  is  represented  as  simply 
habited  in  a  tunic  with  close  fitting  sleeves  and  hoKxi, 
tunica  talaris  cum  capudo.  This  is  of  the  fourteenth 
century. 

In  the  north-east  transept,  lying  on  the  floor  side  by 
side,  are  four  eflSgies,  eviaently  removed  hither  from 
other  positions,  as  they  are  not  laid  down  by  Browne 
Willis.     They  are  as  follows : — 

23.  EflSgy  of  a  layman  in  a  tunic  and  hood.  This  is  of 
the  fourteenth  century. 

24.  Effiffv  of  a  lady  in  a  wimple  and  veil  and  a  gown 
with  close  fitting  sleeves.  This  effigy  is  much  mutilated. 
It  is  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

25.  Effigy  of  a  lady  in  a  veiled  head-dress.  This  effigy 
is  much  abraised  and  the  face  is  gone.  It  is  of  the 
fourteenth  centiuy. 

26.  This  is  a  fine  effigy  of  a  layman  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  He  is  represented  bare-headed,  in  a  tunic  with 
close  fitting  sleeves  and  hood.  The  arrangement  of  the 
drapery  is  good. 

27.  In  the  north  aide  of  the  choir,  under  an  arch  in 
the  north  wall,  is  the  recumbent  effigy  of  a  bishop,  one  of 
the  series  executed  by  the  same  hand  in  the  fourteenth 
century. 

28.  On  the  other  side  in  a  sepulchral  chapel  is  the  like 
effigy  of  a  bishop,  one  of  the  series. 

29.  Westward  of  the  last,  in  the  north  wall  of  the 
north  aisle  of  the  choir  is  the  effigy  of  a  bishop,  one  of 
the  series. 

30.  Beneath  a  Norman  arch,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
north  aisle  of  the  choir,  is  the  recumbent  effigy  of  a 
bishop,  arrayed  in  the  vestments  worn  by  bishops  of  the 
Reformed  Chm-ch  of  England.     On  his  head  is  worn  the 
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dofie-fitting  scull  cap.  Over  the  upper  lip  the  moustache 
is  worn,  and  the  clun  is  bearded.  Kound  the  neck  is  a 
ruff.  He  is  represented  as  vested  in  the  rochet,  chimere 
and  tippet.  The  hands  are  gone,  and  the  head  reposes 
on  a  cushion. 

This  effigy  is  of  alabaster,  and  represents  Robert 
Bennet,  Birfiop  of  Hereford  from  a.d.  1602  to  a.d.  1617. 

31.  In  the  north  wall  of  the  north  aisle  is  the  effigy 
of  a  bishop,  one  of  those  of  the  series  executed  by  the 
same  hand  in  the  fourteenth  century. 

32.  Under  a  canopy  of  the  thirteenth  century,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  north  aisle  of  the  choir,  and  beneath  an 
arch  partly  separating  that  aisle  from  the  north  transept, 
west,  is  the  recumbent  effigv  of  a  bishop  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  His  face  exhibits  both  the  moustache  and  beard. 
He  is  vested  in  the  alb,  stole,  tunic,  dalmatic  and 
chesible,  with  the  maniple.  Gloves  cover  the  hands,  and 
the  feet  rest  against  a  canopy. 

This  is  the  monument  of  Peter  de  Aquablanca,  Bishop 
of  Hereford  from  a.d.  1240  to  a.d.  1268. 

This  is,  I  think,  the  most  ancient  of  the  episcopal 
effigies  in  the  cathedral.  The  canopy,  beneath  which  it 
is  ^aced,  is  of  chaste  Early  English  design,  exhibiting,  at 
the  sides,  three  acute  pointed  arches,  with  tracery  in  the 
heads,  supported  by  slender  shafts,  with  pedimental 
canopies  over  the  arches. 

33.  In  the  north-west  transept,  on  the  floor,  is  the 
effigy  of  a  dean  or  canon.  This  is  sculptured  in  relief, 
and  is  apparently  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  person 
commemorated  is  represented  in  the  toga  talaris  or 
cassock  with  close  fitting  sleeves,  and  vested  in  the 
canonical  or  choral  habit,  the  surplice  and  tippet,  with 
a  large  lo2senge  shaped  morse  on  the  breast.  The  head 
of  this  effigy  is  gone.  This  may,  I  think,  be  com- 
memorative of  John  de  Aquablanca,  Dean  of  Hereford 
from  A,D.  1278  to  A.D.  1320. 

34.  Against  the  east  wall  of  the  north-west  transept 
is  the  busto,  sculptured  in  marble,  of  a  bishop  of  the 
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Reformed  Church  of  England.  His  head  is  covered 
with  a  close  fitting  skull  cap^  he  wears  a  moustache  and 
beard,  a  ruff  encircles  the  neck,  and  he  is  vested  in  the 
rochet  and  chimere.  In  his  left  hand  a  book  is  held. 
This  is  commemorative  of  Theophilus  Field,  Bishop  of 
Hereford  from  December  1635  to  June  1636. 

35.  Under  a  richly  decorated  pedimental  canopy  in 
the  north  wall  of  the  north-west  transept  is  the  eflBgy, 
recumbent,  of  a  bishop  of  the  fourteenth  century.  He 
is  I'epresented  mitred,  and  wearing  a  short  crisp  beard. 
He  is  vested  in  the  amice,  alb,  stole,  tunic,  dalmatic  and 
chesible,  with  the  maniple.  The  pastoral  staff,  which  is 
veiled,  is  on  the  left  side.  This  is  the  monument  of 
Thomas  Charlton,  Bishop  of  Hereford  from  a.d.  1327  to 
A.D.  1343. 

36.  Against  the  north  wall  of  the  north-west  transept, 
westward  of  the  monument  of  Bishop  Thomas  Charlton, 
is  the  reclining  eflSgy  of  a  bishop  of  the  Reformed  Church 
of  England.  He  is  represented  with  the  moustache  and 
beard,  the  latter  long  and  flowing.  On  his  head  is  worn 
the  scull  cap,  round  the  neck  is  a  ruff.  He  is  vested  in 
the  rochet  and  chimere,  over  which  is  worn  the  tippet; 
the  drapery  of  the  rochet  or  cassock  at  the  skirts  is 
gathered  up  and  held  by  the  left  hand.  The  right  hand 
supports  the  head,  the  body  reclines  on  the  right  side. 
The  folds  of  the  cassock,  rochet,  and  chimere  are  very 
numerous,  but  the  arrangement  is  not  good,  and  the 
execution  of  the  effigy,  Traich  is  of  stone,  is  indifferent. 
This  effigy  is  commemorative  of  Herbert  Westphaling, 
Bishop  of  Hereford  from  a.d.  1585  to  a.d.  1601. 

37.  In  the  north  wall  of  the  north  aisle  of  the  nave, 
under  an  ogee  arch  of  late  fifteenth  or  early  sixteenth 
century  work,  which  arch  is  crocketted  and  finialed  on 
the  exterior  and  cusped  within,  is  a  high  tomb.  This 
tomb  is  divided  on  the  front  into  six  square  quatrefoiled 
compartments,  each  containing  a  shield  with  armorial 
bearings.  On  tliis  is  the  recumbent  e&gy  of  a  bishop  of 
the  early  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  is  repre- 
sented as  vested  with  the  mitra  pretiosa  with  pendent 
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infulae  or  fillets.  He  wears  the  cassock,  toga  talaris,  and 
is  vested  in  the  amice,  alb  with  its  parures  or  apparels, 
stole,  Mnged  tunic,  fringed  dalmatic  and  chesible  with 
orfreys  in  front.  Broad-toed  sandals  appear  on  the  feet ; 
the  hands  are  gloved  and  conjoined  on  the  breast ;  the 
pastoral  staff  is  veiled  and  appears  on  the  right  side,  an 
unusual  but  still  occasional  position.  The  crook  and 
ferule  are  gone.  The  head  reposes  on  a  double  cushion, 
and  on  the  right  side  is  a  feathered  angel.  This  tomb  is 
conmaemorative  of  Charles  Booth,  Bishop  of  Hereford 
from  A.D.  1516  to  A.D.  1535.  By  his  will  he  appointed 
his  body  to  be  buried  in  the  vestments  in  which  he  was 
consecrated. 

38.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  feature  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  a  monumental  description  is  the  stone  work  erec- 
tion pertaining  to  the  Shrine  of  St.  Thomas  de  Cantelupe, 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  north  west  transept.  The  design 
is  a  rich  specmien  of  Decorated  work  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  consists  of  a  high  tomb  arcaded  along  each 
side  in  six  divisions  by  cinquefoiled  pointed  arches,  each 
containing  the  statuette  of  a  knight  in  a  hooded  hawberk 
of  mail  with  a  sleeveless  surcoat  over,  heater  shaped 
shield  and  sword.  At  the  west  end  are  two  similar 
divisions.  The  spandrels  of  the  arches  are  covered  with 
sculptured  foliage.  Above  this,  forming  as  it  were  an 
upper  story  in  the  design,  is  an  open  arcade  of  six  pointed 
arches  trefoiled  within,  and  the  spandrels  enriched  with 
sculptured  foUage.  The  slab  which  covers  the  upper 
portion  of  this  work  is  flat.  On  it  probably  was  placed 
the  wooden  feretrum  chest  or  shrine  which  contained  the 
actual  remains  of  the  canonized  Bishop. 

Of  the  stonework  of  the  shrines,  or  the  remains  of 
such,  still  existing  in  our  churches,  we  have  that  of 
St.  Dunstan  in  Canterbury  Cathedral,  with  its  coped  lid  or 
cover,  which  has  been  erroneously,  I  think,  ascribed  as  the 
monument  of  Archbishop  Theobald,  but  which,  probably, 
still  contains  the  remains  of  St.  Dunstan,  this  work  is 
of  the  twelfth  century.  Tlie  low  coped  coffin  stone  of 
St.  William  in  Eochester  Cathedral,  also  of  the  twelfth 
century.  The  shrine  of  St.  Edward  the  Confessor  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  raised  in  two  stages,  like  the  one 
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at  Hereford,  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  shrine  at 
Hereford  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Tnat  in  St.  Alban's 
Cathedral  of  St.  Amphibalus,  lately  restored  as  &r  as 
was  practicable  from  the  fragments  recently  discovered. 
Fragments  of  the  stonework  of  the  shrine  of  St.  Werburg 
in  Qiester  Cathedral,  and  of  St.  Winifred  in  Shrewsbury 
Church,  are  still  existing. 

In  conclusion  I  must  acknowledge  that  I  am  altogether 
indebted  to  my  friend  Mr.  Albert  Hartshome,  the  present 
worthy  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Archasologicai  Institute, 
for  the  several  illustrations  which  accompany  this  paper. 
His  intimate  knowledge  of  ecclesiastical,  military,  and 
civil  costume  wiU  suflSciently  vouch  for  their  accuracy. 
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BT  THE  REV.  CH/OtLES  J.  ROBINSON. 

If  the  histoiy  of  Herefordshire  jet  remains  unwritten  it  is  not  from 
lack  of  materials.  For  the  last  two  centuries  collectors  have  been 
bu^  amassing  stores  of  information  for  the  coming  historiani  who, 
perhaps,  is  on  that  yeiy  account,  reluctant  to  undertake  so  vast  an 
enterprise.  At  any  rate  something  seems  to  keep  him  back,  and 
generation  after  generation  passes  away  without  even  the  completion 
of  that  work  which  Mr.  Duncumb  began  more  than  seventy  years  ago. 
It  is  customary  to  depreciate  his  labours,  and  to  point,  as  one  may 
veiy  readily  do,  to  the  many  inaccuracies  which  disngure  the  pages  of 
his  history.  But  none  except  those  who  have  tried  their  hands  upon 
the  subject  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  secure  anything  like  exemption 
from  error  in  tracing  the  descent  of  lands  or  families,  and  how  prone 
the  mind  is,  when  wearied  with  a  fruitless  search,  to  accept  with 
unquestioning  gratitude  the  first  plausible  suggestion  that  is  made  to 
it.  To  be  a  good  historian  of  a  county,  a  man  should  possess  a  variety 
of  qualifications.  Vigorous  health,  studious  habits,  untiring  patience, 
and  a  facile  pen,  should  be  his ;  but  above  all  things,  he  should  have 
a  full  purse  and  a  vein  of  stubborn  though  imobtrusive  scepticism. 
He  will  find  abundant  scope  for  the  exercise  of  this  last  qualification 
when  he  enters  upon  the  field  of  genealogical  research,  and  if  he 
retires  from  that  field  witibout  having  given  oti'ence  by  having  uprooted 
or  denuded  of  its  topmost  branches  many  a  '' family  tree,  ne  may 
consider  himself  a  fortunate  man. 

But  the  special  subject  which  I  have  to  consider  at  the  present  time 
is  not  the  county  historian,  who  I  fear  is  not  immediately  forthcoming, 
but  the  materials  for  the  histoiy,  which,  as  I  have  said,  exist  in 
unusual  abundance.  First  among  these  in  chronological  order  must 
be  mentioned  the  documents  in  the  custody  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  Hereford.  They  have,  indeed,  been  so  jealously  guarded  that  we 
are  without  any  very  definite  idea  as  to  their  character,  and  as  to  the 
period  of  time  to  whidb  Ihey  belong,  but  I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
manyof  them  relate  to  the  possessions  of  the  Church  before  the  Norman 
Conquest,  and  that  in  the  muniment  chests  will  be  found  numerous 
charters  and  deeds  of  an  early  date  brought  from  Oloucester  at  the 
dissolution  of  Religious  houses.  I  cannot  but  express  my  earnest 
wish  that  the  custodians  of  these  most  interesting  and  valuable 
records  would  see  fit  to  follow  the  food  example  set  them  on  eveiy 
side,  and  without  loss  of  time  have  mem  duly  arranged  and  calendared 
and  then  thrown  open  to  the  archeeologist.  With  their  aid  the 
historian  miffht  be  enabled  to  fill  up  many  a  gap  which  now  exists  in 
the  parochial  and  ecclesiastical  annals  of  the  diocese,  and  without  their 
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aid  it  would  be  simply  impossible  to  treat  in  an  adequate  manner  the 
history  of  the  coun^.  As  an  illustration  of  the  valun  of  these  Chapter 
Becords  I  will  briefly  mention  the  contents  of  Charter  No.  585,  a  copy 
of  which  exists  in  Mr.  Robert  Phillipps'  Collection  of  MSS.  It  is 
of  comparatiYaTy  recent  date,  yiz.,  the  thirteenth  year  of  Edward  lY, 
i.e,,  1473-4,  and  relates  to  the  foundation  of  a  Chantry  in  dehonger 
Church.  The  founder  was  8ir  John  Barre,  the  last  of  an  an  ancient 
Herefordshire  family,  whose  name  is  perpetuated  in  the  designation 
of  the  Great  Western  Bailway  terminus,  wnich  occupies  the  site  of  his 
mansion  in  Hereford.  The  deed  of  foundation  recites  not  merely  the 
estates  with  which  the  Chantry  was  endowed,  but  it  also  enumerates 
in  a  most  distinct  manner  all  the  founder's  immediate  relatives, 
specifying  in  each  case  the  exact  degree  of  kinship.  It  is  obvious  that 
such  a  deed  as  this  (which  I  believe  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  sample  of 
the  contents  of  the  Chapter  chests)  is  of  the  utmost  value  both  to  the 
local  hifitorian  and  to  the  genealogist. 

Of  equal,  if  not  of  greater,  importance,  are  the  Episcopal  Registers, 
which  commence  with  the  episcopate  of  Bishop  Cantelupe  in  the  year 
1275,  and  have  been  continued  with  brief  intermissions  irom  that  date 
until  the  present  time.  It  is  unnecessary  to  specify  the  contents  of 
these  Eegisters,  as  they  are  well  known,  and,  through  the  courtesy 
and  liberality  of  their  custodian,  well  used.  It  may  be  added  that  in 
conjunction  with  them  should  be  constdted  the  Eegisters  of  the  Arch- 
bishopric of  Canterbury  (abstracts  of  which  are  in  die  British  Museum 
Library),  as  during  the  vacancy  of  the  See  of  Hereford  appointments 
are  made  by  the  Metropolitan,  and  particulars  enrolled  in  his  archives. 
That  portion  of  the  Domesday  Survey  which  relates  to  Herefordshire 
has  been  reproduced  in  fac-simile,  and  forms  a  very  interesting  record 
of  the  county  at  the  date  of  the  Conquest.  I  would  again  suggest 
to  the  local  antiquary  that  his  time  would  be  well  employed  in 
identifying  the  places  mentioned  in  tbe  Survey,  some  of  which  either 
from  alterations  in  spelling,  or  from  the  present  iuBignificance  of  the 
places  themselves,  are  very  difficult  to  recognise.  A  map  showing  the 
boundaries  of  the  various  lordships  wotdd  be  serviceable,  and  would 
prove  not  only  how  extensive  were  the  possessions  of  the  Church,  but 
also  how  invaluable  must  be  the  records,  which  relate  to  so  large  a 
section  of  the  county. 

Next  in  order  come  the  Chartularies  of  Monastic  Foundations 
Those  relating  to  Herefordshire  which  are  to  be  found  in  public 
libraries  are  neither  numerous  nor  very  ancient.  So  far  as  I 
know  they  include  only  the  Chartulary  of  Aconbury  Priory  (printed 
in  the  eighth  rep5rt  of  the  Deputy  Keeper  of  Public  Becords) ;  a  few 
relating  to  foundations  in  the  city  or  Hereford,  several  relating 
to  Leominster,  one  to  Wigmore  and  the  Mortimer  family,  and  one  of 
considerable  importance  to  Wormesley.  This  last  deserves  to  be 
copied,  as  it  is  rich  in  topographical  and  genealogical  information, 
and  would  afford  many  unknown  particulars  about  the  Talbot  family 
and  the  extensive  parish  of  Dilwyn. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention  such  obvious  materials  as  are 
afforded  by  the  Becords  of  Knights'  Fees,  the  Plea  Bolls,  the  Close 
and  Patent  Bolls,  and  the  Eschaetors'  accounts.  All  these  records 
are  of  acknowledged  value  to  the  historian,  and  have  now  been  made 
entirely  acc3Psible  to  the  student,  who  needs  only  the  knowledge 
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which  practice  alone  can  give  to  decipher  their  contents  and  grasp 
their  meaning.  I  must  admit  that  this  knowledge  is  not  readily 
gained,  and  that  a  county  historian  ought  to  have  a  more  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  legal  value  of  these  documents  than  is  possessed 
hj  a  cursory  enquirer.  Sut  the  |^enuine  antiquary  is  not  baffled  by 
difficulties  which  require  only  patience  and  labour  to  overcome.  The 
experience  of  a  Surtees,  an  Ormerod,  or  a  Hunter  is  tolerably  well 
expressed  by  the  verse  of  the  Boman  poet — 

Multa  tulit  fecitque  puer,  sudavit  et  alsit, 
the  last  two  words  having  a  decided  reference  to  the  heated  atmospheie 
of  the  Museum  Library  and  the  chilling  draughts  of  the  Record 
Office. 

Next  in  order  we  may  take  the  Liquisitiones  post  mortem,  which 
extend  from  the  reign  of  the  first  Edward  to  that  of  the  first  Charles. 
They  tell  us — ^not  always  with  perfect  truth — what  lands  were  held  by 
the  deceased  at  the  date  of  his  death  and  upon  what  tenure ;  who  was  the 
next  heir,  how  related  to  the  deceased,  and  of  what  age  the  said  heir 
then  was.  It  would  not  be  a  very  gigantic  undertaking  tc  collect  into 
a  volume  all  the  Inquisitions  relating  to  Herefordshire,  and  if  this 
volume  were  provided  with  a  twofold  index — one  of  names  of  persons 
and  the  other  of  names  of  places — ^it  would  form  one  of  the  most 
valuable  books  of  reference  which  the  county  could  possess- 

The  records  of  Fines  (which  begin  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Richard 
I)  and  of  Recoveries  (which  date  from  the  year  1472)  are  of  similar 
importance.  To  borrow  the  words  of  Mr.  Sims,  **tho  value  of  these 
records  will  be  readily  acknowledged,  when  it  is  considered  that  they 
prove  marriages  and  the  issue  of  these  marriages,  at  a  time  when 
there  were  no  pai'ochial  registers,  and  that  even  now  they  can  supply 
the  place  of  lost  or  defective  parish  books." 

More  popular,  but  less  trustworthy,  sources  of  information  as  to 
the  descent  of  family^  and  in  some  degree  of  property  also,  are  the 
Heralds'  Visitations,  which  in  the  case  of  Herefordshire  were  made 
upon  four  occasions,  viz.,  in  the  years  1569,  1586,  1634,  and  1683. 
The  statements  contained  in  them  must  be  accepted  with  considerable 
caution.  We  may,  of  course,  presume  that  the  heads  of  families  who 
funiished  information  to  the  Heralds  were  themselves  acquainted 
with,  at  least,  the  names  of  their  fathers,  mothers,  and  grandparents ; 
and  we  may,  therefore,  place  a  general  reliance  upon  so  much  of  the 
I>edigrees.  But  with  regard  to  the  earlier  generations,  it  would  bo 
very  unwise  to  believe  aS  that  was  written.  The  Herald,  when  ho 
made  his  Visitation,  was  often  received  at  great  houses  as  an  honoured 
guest.  If  he  fared  well,  and  obttdned  easy  payment  of  his  fees,  he 
would  not  be  disposed  to  criticise,  or  regard  with  suspicion,  the  state- 
ments of  his  host,  who  (perhaps  with  no  intention  to  deceive),  re- 
peated the  traditions  of  family  antiquity.  In  some  cases,  no  doubt, 
the  contents  of  the  mimiment  chest  were  examined,  and  the  pedigree 
proved,  point  by  point ;  but  all  Heralds  were  not  so  careful  or  con- 
scientious (nor,  we  might  add,  so  skilful)  as  Camden,  and  Glover,  and 
Segar  in  these  particulars.  My  own  experience  amounts  to  this.  The 
pedigrees  entered  at  the  Visitations  almost  invariably  rest  upon  a 
Dasis  of  truth;  whether  the  superstructure  is  substantial  or  the 
reverse,  is  a  question  quite  as  easily  settled  now  as  it  could  have  been 
two  or  three  centuries  ago.     Our  public  records  have  been  made  so 
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accesBible  that  we  can  get  at  the  best  authorities  with  the  utmost 
readiness ;  by  the  evidence  which  they  supply  the  authenticity  of  a 
pedigree  must  in  most  cases  be  tried. 

'Vfe  tread  upon  more  solid  ground  when  we  come  to  Wills, 
Marriage  Licences,  and  Parish  Kegisters.  The  copied  wills  in  the 
Diocesan  Registry  date  from  the  year  1664,  and  are,  of  course,  in 
very  good  condition;  but  the  earlier  and  imcalendared  wills  and 
inventories,  extending  back,  at  least,  another  century,  are  in  a  dis- 
graceful state,  and  are  not  accessible  under  any  restriction,  even  to 
the  historical  student.  What  is  wanted  here  is  a  grant  of  money, 
— £100  would  probably  be  sufficient — to  defray  tiie  expenses  of 
sorting  and  calendaring  these  documents.  There  could  then  be  no 
reason  for  refusing  access  to  them,  under  such  restrictions  as  tixe 
circumstances  might  justify,  and  we  might  venture  to  hope  that  they 
would  be  suffered  to  remain  in  their  present  depository.  Every  e£brt 
should  be  made  to  resist  that  spirit  of  over  centralization  which 
abstracts  from,  the  county  the  records  specially  belonging  to  it. 

The  Marriage  Allegations  for  the  last  two  centuries  have  been  care- 
fully kept  in  well-indexed  volumes.  These,  through  the  courtesy  of 
their  present  custodian,  may  be  always  consulted  by  those  whose 
object  is  something  more  than  the  gratification  of  idle  curiosity. 

With  regard  to  the  Parish  Registers  of  the  county  not  much  need 
be  said.  A  few  of  the  town  parishes,  viz.,  Leominster,  Ledbury 
Bromyard,  and  St.  Peter's,  Hereford,  can  show  well-kept  books  which 
date  from  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  At  Boss  and  Kington  the  earlier 
volumes  have  been  lost,  and  in  the  country  parishes  (with  such  notable 
exceptions  as  Dilwyn,  Bosbury,  Much  Mai*cle,  Much  Dewchurch  and 
Bishop's  Frome)  we  rarely  meet  with  any  records  which  go  back  more 
than  two  centuries.  The  transcripts  in  the  Episcopal  Begifitry  are  of 
very  little  use  inasmuch  as  they  are  arranged  not  according  to  parishes 
but  according  to  years,  and  although  nominally  dating  from  1G63,  are 
extremely  imperfect  and  much  injured  by  exposure  to  damp. 

Of  MSB.  Collections  relating  to  the  county,  the  most  important  are 
those  of  Silas  Taylor,  Blount,  and  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Biddulph 
Phillipps. 

Silas  Taylor  was  an  officer  in  the  Parliamentarian  army,  imbued 
with  much  the  same  antiquarian  spirit  as  animated  Richard  Symonds, 
who  followed  the  royal  standard  and  made  his  church  notes  as  he 
marched.  Taylor  was  more  of  an  antiquary  than  Symonds,  and  had 
also  far  greater  opportunities  for  obtaining  information,  as  he  had 
access  to  the  Cathedral  Library  and  Archives  (many  of  which  he  never 
restored),  and  to  the  rentals  and  other  documents  which  were  submitted 
to  him  while  engaged  in  sequestering  the  Royalist  estates  in  the 
county.  His  copious  materials  now  form  part  of  the  Harleian  Collec- 
tion of  M8S.  in  the  British  Museum  (6726,  &c.),  and  it  may  be  worth 
mentioning  that  Taylor  was  a  personal  friend  and  frequent  correspon- 
dent of  Sir  Robert  Harley,  himself  no  mean  antiquary. 

Thomas  Blount  of  Orleton  is  better  known  as  a  legal  writer  than  as 
a  coimty  historian,  but  his  claim  to  the  latter  title  rests  upon  a  solid 
foundation.  He  compiled  a  very  valuable  history  of  all  the  parishes 
of  Herefordshire,  partly  from  the  Public  Records  (with  which  he  was 
well  acquainted)  and  partly  from  personal  observation.  He  was  on 
intimate  terms  with  Sir  William  Dugdale  and  Anthony  &  Wood,  and 
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was  not  inferior  to  the  latter  in  his  habits  of  patient  research.  Un- 
fortunately for  us  only  the  second  volume  of  his  MS.  history  has 
Burviyed ;  the  first  (and  probably  the  most  important)  volume  was 
lent  to  Sir  Bobert  Oomewall,  and,  if  it  be  still  in  existence,  cannot  now 
be  traced.  Copies  of  the  surviving  volume  (which  begins  with  the 
parish  of  Laysters)  are  to  be  found  in  the  Library  of  Mr.  dive  at 
Whitfield  and  also  among  Mr.  Phillipps'  Collections  at  Belmont,  and 
I  need  scarcely  add  that  I  have  freely  availed  myself  of  its  valuable 
contents  in  my  notes  upon  the  Castles  and  Manor  Houses  of  the  Oounty. 

Almost  contemporary  with  Blount  was  Thomas  Dingley,  who  resided 
for  some  years  at  Dilwyn,  and  preserved  in  his  History  from  MarhU 
many  monumental  inscriptions  and  ecclesiastical  features  which  have 
since  been  swept  away  by  that  zeal  for  *'  Church  Bestoration,"  which 
has  dealt  ruthlessly  with  many  an  ancient  edifice  in  Herefordshire. 

Lord  Coningsby's  History  of  t?ie  Manor  of  Marden  was  compiled  by 
Anstis,  the  Herald;  and  contains  a  good  deal  of  valuable  matter 
interspersed  with  not  a  little  personal  abuse  which  his  lordship 
supplied.  The  book  has  become  very  rare,  and  I  am  not  aware  that 
there  are  any  other  copies  of  it  in  the  county  except  those  at  Hampton 
Court,  Belmont  and  Moreton.  Far  more  important  and  extensive 
than  any  of  the  preceding  collections  are  those  made  by  the  late  Mr. 
Kobert  Ibiddulph  Phillipps,  and  now  deposited  at  Belmont  Monastery, 
within  an  easy  distance  of  the  city  of  Hereford.  Mr.  Phillijpps 
intended  to  have  completed  Mr.  Duncumb's  history,  and  certainly 
possessed  many  qualifications  for  the  task.  His  position  and  influence 
secured  for  him  the  co-operation  of  most  of  the  landowners  in  the 
county  ;  he  was  allowed  to  inspect  their  title  deeds  and  obtain 
information  about  their  families  and  the  descent  of  their  properties 
which  would  not  have  been  vouchsafed  to  a  stranger.  And  nis  ample 
means  enabled  him  to  purchase  from  time  to  time  books  and  MSS. 
relating  to  Herefordshire  and  to  expend  upon  transcripts  of  wills, 
pedigrees,  and  parish  registers,  an  amount  of  money  which  few 
individuals  have  at  their  command  In  his  library  will  be  found  the 
valuable  notes  made  by  Eichard  Walwyn  in  the  last  century,  the 
MSS.  of  Hill,  Brome  and  others,  a  copy  of  the  Visitation  of  the 
County  in  1634  and  copious  extracts  from  that  made  in  1683,  some  of 
the  late  Mr.  Duncumb's  collections,  and  a  voluminous  correspondence 
relating  to  nearly  every  part  of  Herefordshire,  from  which  much 
information  may  be  derived.  While  we  cannot  but  regret  that  Mr. 
Phillipps  should  have  left  his  project  unachieved,  we  may  be  grateful 
that  his  collections  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  custodians  whose 
care  for  them  is  only  surpassed  by  the  courtesy  displayed  towards 
those  students  who  desire  to  consult  them. 

I  must  not  quit  my  subject  without  noticing  the  additions  made  to 
Duncumb's  History ,  by  Mr.  William  Henry  Cooke,  a  County  Court 
Judge  whose  duties  leave  him  scanty  leisure  for  other  work ;  were  it 
otherwise,  we  might  hope  that  in  him  we  might  find  the  long-looked- 
for  Historian  of  tiie  coimty,  and  that  the  present  generation  would 
see  the  adequate  achievement  of  what  has  been  so  often  begun  and 
so  soon  abandoned.  But  the  slow  progress  made  by  Mr.  Cooke 
forbids  us  to  indulge  in  any  such  hopes ;  it  is  scarcely  probable  that 
his  pen  will  move  faster  in  the  friture  than  it  has  done  in  the  past, 
or  that,  unless  his  term  of  life  bo  unusually  prolonged,  he  wiU  be 
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able  to  accomplish  more  than  the  completion  of  the  Hintory  of  Gr  ey- 
tree  Hundred.  Possibly  his  efforts  might  be  stimulated  by  the 
knowledge  that  others  were  working  in  the  same  field  as  himself,  and 
I  trust  that  one  result  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Institute  at  Hereford  may 
be  to  supply  that  stimulus. 

These  are  days  when  most  'enterprises  are  conducted  upon  joint- 
stock  principles,  with  limited  liability.  Cannot  those  principles  be 
extended  to  the  compilation  of  a  County  History?  The  man  wbo 
mi^t  naturally  shrink  from  undertaking  so  vast  a  work  as  a  History 
of  Herefordshire  might  volunteer  to  write  that  of  the  parish  or  hundred 
within  which  be  lives,  and  now  that  distances  are  so  much  abridged, 
it  is  not  necessary  that  the  general  editor  diould  be  resident  within 
the  limits  of  the  shire.  Surely  by  extending  the  area  of  search  the 
right  man  for  the  post  might  readily  be  found. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  DATES  OF  THE  PAINTINGS  IN  THE 
EOMAN  CATACOMBS. 

By  J.  H.  PAKKER,  C.B. 

Dr.  Spencer  Northcote  has  been  publisliine  in  the  Eoman  Catholic 
Magazine  called  The  Month  an  attack  on  tne  yolume  of  my  great 
wo»  on  the  *' Archaeology  of  Borne,"  which  relates  to  tlie  cata- 
combs. The  Pagan  tombs  on  the  sides  of  the  great  roads  assist 
very  much  in  tne  proper  understanding  of  these  subterranean 
tombs  connected. with  the  subterranean  sandpits  and  sandpit  roads, 
and  my  two  volumes  on  the  ''Tombs''  and  the  '' Catacombs''  are 
closely  connected  together.  My  object  was  an  aichfiBological  one  only, 
and  by  the  history  of  art,  to  ascertain  the  dates  of  the  paintings  in  the 
catacombs  Dr.  Northcote  appeals  to  the  inscriptions  as  proofs  that 
they  were  used  as  burial  places  in  the  second  and  third  centuries, 
which  I  have  never  doubted.  I  have  always  said  that  the  inscriptions 
are  of  the  time  of  the  interments,  but  the  paintings  are  not.  Dr. 
Northcote  follows  the  example  of  the  Boman  Catholic  writers  in  general, 
in  assuming,  as  a  thins  that  nobody  thinks  of  doubtine,  the  really 
important  and  doubtful  question — the  age  of  the  wall  patntings  in  tilie 
catacombs.  In  his  popular  abridgment  of  tiie  great  work  of  De  Bossi 
on  this  subject  the  title  of  Boma  Suhterraned  is  cidculated  to  mislead 
and  does  practically  mislead  many  persons.  Nearly  all  the  visitors  to 
Bome  expect  to  find  the  catacombs  under  Bome  itself  instead  of  two 
or  three  miles  off.  The  three  thick  quarto  volimies  of  De  Bossi  all 
relate  to  one  catacomb,  that  of  St.  Calixtus,  in  which  the  bishops  6f 
Bome  were  buried,  and  which  was  therefore  more  likely  to  havelbeen 
exclusively  Christian  than  any  of  the  forty  (?)  catacombs,  and  yet  even 
in  this  there  is  a  Pagan  tomb  at  the  entrance  and  a  flight  of  steps 
from  it  down  into  the  catacomb,  which  seems  to  have  been  an  original 
entrance  ;  and  in  that  of  Ptsetextatus,  where  also  an  entrance  is 
through  a  Pagan  tomb.  There  is  no  improbability  in  the  same  family 
having  made  a  tomb  and  a  catacomb  connected  with  it  before  they 
became  Christians. 

The  history  of  art  has  not  always  been  connected  with  religious 
disputes,  and  the  history  of  painting  has  never  been  my  study,  but  the 
question  of  the  dates  of  these  paintings  has  interested  me  from  the  first 
season  that  I  was  in  Bome,  when  I  used  to  go  every  Monday 
morning  into  one  of  the  catacombs  with  my  friend  Mr.  Long,  who 
took  the  opposite  view,  as  he  always  had  faith  in  the  Boman  Catholic 
view  on  tne  subject.  I  kept  my  book  back  until  I  found  that  my 
views  as  to  the  dates  of  the  paintings  were  confirmed  by  so  venr 
competent  a  judge  as  Mr.  Gambier  Parry,  and  then  I  cancelled  all 
the  leaves  in  which  I  had  accused  De  Bossi  of  making  the  restorations, 
on  information  given  to  me  originally  by  a  Boman  Catholic  priest,  who 
was  a  good  antiquary  on  ecclesiastical  subjects.  When  De  Bossi 
distinctiy  contradicted  what  he  had  told  me,  I  cancelled  the  leaves,  but 
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I  believe  one  has  escaped  me,  which  I  regret.  I  do  not  wish  to  say 
a  word  against  De  Hossi,  from  whom  I  have  received  much  kindness. 

Dr.  Northcote  finds  great  fault  with  the  dates  that  I  have  given  for 
these  subterranean  cemeteries,  but  he  omits  to  say  that  these  dates  are 
those  of  Anastasius ;  they  are  no  conjectures  of  mine.  All  I  have  done 
is  to  add  the  anno  domini  to  the  names  of  the  popes  whom  Anastasius 
says  fnade  them  or  restored  them.  I  never  voluntarily  touch  on  theo- 
logical questions,  but  I  have  been  an  archaeologist  from  my  youth,  and 
as  such  necessarily  a  searcher  aiter  truth  on  all  points. 

Dr.  Northcote  asserts  and  assumes  that  the  greater  jpart  of  these 
paintings  belong  to  the  first  three  centuries  of  the  Chnstian  era,  in 
me  time  of  persecution.  De  Bossi  himself  is  careful  never  to  say  so, 
because  he  knows  perfectly  well  that  three  fourth  of  them  are  of  the 
eighth  or  ninth  century,  about  the  time  that  Charlemagne  was  in 
Bome,  when  so  many  of  these  tombs  were  restored  by  the  popes. 
The  dates  which  De  Bossi  has  given,  and  Dr.  Northcote  quotes  and 
misapplies,  apply  to  the  inscriptions,  not  to  the  wall  paintings,  which 
he  is  quite  aware  have  largely  been  restored.  Those  at  Naples  have 
also  been  restored  at  the  same  time,  and  in  that  instance  &e  upper 
coat  oigeseo  (or  fine  plaster)  has  fallen  off  in  several  places,  and  shews 
the  earlier  paintings  under  it.  I  am  almost  certain  that  I  once  saw 
the  same  thing  in  one  of  the  many  cuhieula  in  the  great  cemetery 
called  after  Nereus  and  Achilleus  and  other  martyrs,  but  this  was 
before  I  had  obtained  leave  to  have  photographs  taken,  and  I  had 
not  taken  sufficient  notice  of  the  particular  eubieulwm  to  be  able  to 
find  it  again.  In  another  of  these  eubieula  a  different  process  of 
restoration  has  been  employed,  the  original  paintings  are  in  outline  only, 
and  some  of  these  are  left,  others  have  been  restored  by  filling  up  the 
outlines  with  colour.  Anastasius,  the  Librarian  of  the  Vatican,  who 
was  authorised  by  the  Pontifical  Qovemment  to  publish  the  Bishop's 
Begisters,  as  the  best  history  of  the  Boman  Church,  always  calls  tJiese 
subterranean  tombs  eemetertee,  and  records  the  restoration  ^  of  thirty- 

1  The  cemeteries  (or  catacombe)  recor- 
ded to  have  been  restored  in  the  eighth 
century  by  the  popes  are  -- 
731—741.    Gregoiy  UI.  faj 

S.  Urbanua.    {See  Plate  Mvn.) 

„  MaximiiB. 

„  Petronilla.     (Plate  xxn.) 
772—796.    Hadrian  I.  r*J 

SS.  Peter  and  Marcellinufl.(   PI.  xvu 
andJETw/.  Photos,  2115  to  2119.) 

S.  Tertullian. 

„  Felix. 

„  Agapetua. 

„  Januarius. 

„  Cyrinua. 

„   Cyriaca.     (Hist,  Photos.  468,  472, 
479,  482.) 

„   Hermes. 

„   Prothus. 

„  Hyadnthus. 

„  Felidtas. 

„  Dana. 

„   Hilarius. 

The  Jordanee. 


796. 


{a  J  Asastaiitts  302.      (bj  iMd  825. 


772—796.    Hadrian  I. 

S.  Alexander. 

„  Vitalis. 

„  Martialis. 

„  Silvester. 

„  Abdon  and  Sennen. 

„  Candida. 

„  HippolytuB. 
LaurenUua.  ^ej 
Leo  III.  fdj 

S.  SixtuB. 

„  Cornelius. 

„  ZoticuB. 
867.    Benedictus  III.  (ej 

S.  Marcus. 
858—867.    Nicolas  I.  (/; 

S.  Prisdlla.  (Plates  m  and  v,  and 
Mist,  Photos.  612,  1460,  1467, 
1469,  1470,  1471,  1472.) 

„  Baailla, 

„  SatuminuB. 

„  Felix. 

„  Pontianus. 

„  Sebastianus. 

fcj  350.        fdj  361.        <ej  672.        f/J  601. 
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three  of  them  by  the  Popes  between  731  and  860>  and,  as  might 
naturally  be  expected,  the  paintings  usually  belong  to  the  latent 
restoration.  No  one  who  has  paid  any  attention  to  the  history  of  art 
can  beliere  that  the  drawing  of  the  beautiful  wall  pictures  and  stucco 
ornament  in  the  painted  tombs  on  the  Via  Latina,  which  are  dated  by 
brick  stamps  in  uie  walls  as  being  of  the  second  and  third  centuries, 
are  of  the  same  periods  as  those  in  the  catacombs.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  compare  the  photo-engravings  in  Plates  xv  and  xvi  of  my 
Tolume  on  the  Tombs,  or,  stul  better,  the  Historical  Photographs 
themselyes,  Nos.  2091  to  2103,  from  which  they  were  taken,^  with 
any  of  tiie  paintings  in  the  catacombs  that  are  of  reli^us  subjects,  to 
see  that  they  belong  to  a  veir  different  period.  Three-fourths  of 
them,  as  I  hare  said,  are  of  tne  eighth  or  ninth  century,  especially 
those  in  tiie  catacomb  of  St.  Pontianus,'  which  are  the  most  perfect 
and  therefore  the  most  popular.  Of  the  remainder  of  these  paintings 
many  are  of  the  time  of  Pope  John  I,  a.d.  523-536,  "who  made  (fecit) 
the  cemetery  of  the  blessed  martyrs  Nereus  and  Achilleus  on  the  Via 
Ardeatina,  and  renewed  (or  restored)  the  cemetery  of  St.  Felix  and 
Adauctos  and  DomitiUa  on  the  Via  Ostiensis,  and  Priscilla  on  the 
Via  Salaria."  >  The  same  subjects,  in  the  same  style  of  painting,  are 
found  in  all  these  three  cemeteries  or  catacombs.^ 

If  M  the  very  numerous  Pagan  inscriptions  found  in  the  catacombs 
were  taken  there  as  old  marble,  only  to  be  used  again,  why  did  the 
learned  Padri  Marchi,  the  predecessor  of  De  Bossi  in  the  post  of 
cwtode  of  the  catacombs,  think  it  necessary  in  his  excellent  work  on 
the  subject  to  mark  careMly  on  his  plans  the  exact  site  where  each 
Pagan  inscription  was  found  ?^  Nor  does  De  Eossi  ever  go  so  far  as 
Dr.  Northcote  in  his  assertions  on  this  subject.  The  hust  time  I 
was  in  the  catacomb  of  St.  Agnes  there  was  a  large  slab  of  marble  at 
the  least  a  yard  square  and  quite  an  inch  thick,  of  which  the  back  is 

^  These  photograplis  can  be  seen  in  the  my  volume  on  that  subject^  or  again,  still 

Bodleian  Library  and  the  Ashmolean  Mu-  better,  the  photographs  themselves  from 

seum,  Oxford,  and    most    of    them    at  which  the  engravings  were  made.    The 

the    South    Kensington  Museum,    and  photographs  wei-e  taken  for  me  by  the 

in     the     British     Museum,     or    they  late    Charles    Smeaton,    a'  very    clever 

may  be    obtained   by  order   from    Mr.  Canadian    photographer,  whom    I    had 

Stanford,    at    Charing    Cross,    for    one  taken  from   London  for  that  purpose — 

shilling  each,   and  are  sold  8ei)arately.  with  the  help  of  the  light  of  magnesium. 

This  will  enable  any  one  to  satisfy  him-  All  the  Roman  photographers  had  told 

self  on  a  doubtful  point,  by  ordering  the  Cardinal  AntonelU  that  it  was  impossible 

number  mentioned.  to  take  photographs  in  the  catacombs, 

*  See  the  Mistorieal  Photographs  of  and  gave  apparently  verv  strong  reason 
them,  Nos.  46 '^,  607  a  and  B,  608  a  and  for  saying  so.  No  one  has  been  allow- 
B,  609  A  and  B,  610  a  and  B.  Those  ed  to  take  any  more  since  these  were 
marked  a  are  \xiksn  from  the  original  taken. 

with    the    magnesian    light,  and    those  "  The  following  inscription  is  given  by 

marked  B  are  from  modem  drawings  of  Padre  Marchi  in  his  work  entitled  Jt/bnti- 

them.      By  comparing   these  enquirers  menti  delle  arti  Christiane  Primitive  delle 

may  see  the  di£ference  between  the  pretty  Metrapole  del  Christianismo,  Roma,  1841, 

pictures  of  modem  artists,  such  as  those  4to.,  plate  xxx: — 

in  Dr.  Northcote's  book  and  the  originals,  compabati   satvrninvs    agusto  locvm 

and  can  also  judge  of  the  date  of  the  yisomvm  avui  solidvs  dvo,  in  lvminarb 

originals  if  they  know  anything  of  the  m aiorb  qvi  posita  Ear  ibi  qvi  fvit  cvm 

history  of  art.  maeito. 

'  Anastatius,  Iv,  89.  This  shews  the  custom  of  purchasing 

*  See  the  sixteen  photo-engruvings  of  a  loeulus  in  a  catacomb  the  same  as  in  a 
these  paintings  from  the  Catacombs  in  tomb,  by  the  side  of  the  road. 
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rough,  with  the  mortar  still  adhering  to  it  by  which  it  has  been 
afi^ed  to  the  wall,  on  the  face  of  the  slab  was  a  Pagan  inscription. 
In  this  catacomb  there  are  entrances  from  below,  alao  into  three 
Pagan  tombs,  the  upper  parts  of  which  are  either  destroyed  or  buried 
in  the  garden  of  the  monks ;  this  is  made  on  the  site  of  a  great  public 
cemetery,  with  the  culiculumy  oi  burial  vaults,  of  St.  Agnes  at  one  end 
and  that  of  St.  Constantia  at  the  other,  over  one  of  which  the  churdi 
of  St.  Agnes  has  been  built,  and  over  the  other  the  mausoleum  of 
St.  Constantia.  Several  of  these  burial  chapels  may  still  be  seen  at 
the  original  entrances  to  the  catacombs,  especially  in  that  of  Prfetex- 
tatus,  which  is  the  earliest  of  them.  Professor  Settele,  who  was 
cusiode  before  Padre  Marchi,  has  recorded  also  the  finding  of  Pagan 
inscriptions  in  his  time ;  this  is  cited  by  De  Eossi  and  repeated  by 
Dr.  Northcote,  but  he  does  not  appear  to  see  the  natural  inferenoe. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  original  entrances  are  very  rarely  now 
used,  and  new  entrances  have  been  made  at  the  expense  of  the  Boman 
Ouria,  and  most  of  them  within  the  last  twenty  years.  One  of  the 
original  entrances  to  that  of  Prsetextatus  is  through  a  Pagan  tomb 
near  the  Yia  Appia,  but  this  has  never  been  allowed  to  be  used  since 
an  entrance  was  made  on  the  road  to  St.  IJrban's,  the  reason  assigned 
being  that  there  was  a  dispute  between  the  pontifical  authorities  and 
the  owner  of  the  vineyard.  I  obtained  an  introduction  to  that 
gentleman,  and  he  assured  me  that  he  was  not  even  allowed  to  have  a 
key  of  it;  A^  had  not  the  least  objection  to  this  catacomb  being  visited. 
The  steps  that  lead  down  to  it  are  so  covered  with  nettles  and  thistles 
that  it  IS  very  dif&cult  to  descend,  so  that  practically  the  only  entrance 
is  by  a  long  ladder  from  the  top  to  the  floor  of  the  third  storey  of 
the  catacomb ;  such  a  ladder  the  proprietor  told  me  the  gardener  had, 
but  that  the  pontifical  authorities  had  some  one  always  on  the  watch 
to  see  that  it  was  not  used,  and  threatened  him  with  all  sorts  of 
punishment  if  he  allowed  it  to  be  used.  The  persons  whom  I 
employed,  knowing  all  this,  persuaded  "  the  man  on  the  watch  "  to 
go  to  breakfast  with  them,  and  as  the  onteria  was  two  miles  off  the 
opportunity  was  taken  by  the  gardener  to  place  the  ladder,  by  which  I 
descended,  and  also  sent  an  artist  down,  who  made  me  the  drawing 
of  the  interior  and  of  the  Pagan  figures  engraved  in  plates  idi,  xiii, 
xiv.* 

If  the  catacombs  were  ^o^/MfV^/^  Christian,  as  Dr.  Northcote  asserts, 
how  does  it  happen  that  three  of  them  are  distinctly  the  burial  places 
of  the  Jews,  with  Jewish  emblems  in  all  parts  ?*  and  another  has  all 
the  paintings  in  it  belonging  to  the  worshippers  of  Mithras  ? '  Can 
any  one  look  at  the  pictures  of  gilt  glass  vases  in  Plate  viii  of  that 
subject  in  my  book,  and  say  that  they  are  Christian,  when  they  repre- 
sent an  idol  of  Hercules  and  the  Three  Gbaces  ? 

I  have  said  that  the  name  for  these  subterranean  tombs  always  u8od 
by  Anastatius  is  cemetaria  ;  catacomb  is  a  mediaoval  or  modem  name 
for  them,  and  originated  in  a  mistake  ;  CaUcuniba  was  the  name  of  a 
locality — the  valley  under  the  hill  on  which  stands  the  well-known 

^  There  are  tliree  family  burial  chapels  '  Hiato)  teal  Phoio^raphsy  Nos.  562,  778, 

at  the  top  of  theBe  ateps ;  they  are  all  of  774,  7/0. 

the  time  of  Constantme,  evidently  built  ^  See  Plates  xv  and  xvi,  and  Huttri- 

immediately  after  the    "Peace  of    the  cal Fhotographt^  Nos.  1781,  1791,  1792. 
Church"  was  proclaimed  (see  pi.  x,u,  xv). 
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tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella,  and  whicli  vallej  has  the  church  of  St.  Urban 
at  one  end,  and  that  of  St.  Sebastian  at  the  other.  ^  The  gi*eat  cata- 
comb of  Preetextatus  is  between  the  two,  and  probably  extended  from 
one  to  the  other,  or  perhaps  did  not  cross  the  Via  Appia,  but  onlj 
extended  to  it.  Each  of  these  churches  was  at  the  entrance  to  an 
extensive  range  of  subterranean  cemeteries  called  catacombs,  probably 
called  so  from  the  locality.  The  Circus  of  Maxentius '  was  also  made 
in  Cataeumhisj  ejudi  this  is  close  to  the  church  of  St.  Urban  and  to  the 
catacomb  of  Prsetextatus,  the  earliest  of  the  catacombs.  Pope  Paul  I. 
(a.d.  757-768)  complained  bitterly  of  the  damage  done  by  the  impious 
liOmbards,  and  began  the  remoyal  of  the  relics  into  Bome  for  security.' 
Anastasiua  describes  '^  the  church  of  St.  Sebastian,  where  the  bodies 
of  the  Apostles  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  are  said  to  have  been  deposited 
for  a  time,  as  being  at  the  third  mile  on  the  Via  Appia  outside  of  the 
Porta  Appia,  in  the  place  (or  valley)  which  is  called  the  Catacombs, 
where  the  body  of  St.  Sebastian  rests  with  the  others."  * ' 

The  attempt  of  Dr.  Northcote  and  his  Eoman  friends  to  deny  that 
there  was  any  connection  between  these  cemeteries  (or  catacombs) 
and  the  sandpits  or  sandpit  roads  is  really  absurd  to  any  one  who 
knows  them.  There  is  hardly  one  but  what  has  a  sandpit  in  it  or 
close  to  it,  and  one  entrance  was  always  from  a  sandpit  road.  The 
one  at  St.  Agnes  has  been  shewn  to  the  archsoologists  by  scores  for 
some  years  past,  because  that  cemetery  being  under  the  garden  of  the 
monks  was  in  some  degree  independent  of  the  usual  authorities,  and 
people  could  go  and  see  it  at  any  time  without  ashing  for  permission 
from  the  Cardinal  Vicar,  a  ceremony  that  English  people  do  not  like. 
The  good  monk  who  ^ewed  it  used  to  amuse  the  people  by  popping 
out  into  the  sandpit  at  difiPerent  levels.  In  that  of  St.  Generoso, 
excavated  by  the  Germans,  the  sandpit  was  very  distinctly  left  visible. 
I  do  not  attach  the  slightest  importance  to  this  one  way  or  the  otlier, 
and  cannot  understand  why  the  Homan  Catholics  object  to  acknowledge 
it,  imless  it  is  that  formerly  the  catacombs  were  supposed  by  some  to 
have  been  sandpits. 

The  earliest  mention  that  we  have  of  these  cemeteries  is  that 
Anicetus,  a.d.  167,  the  Syrian  bishop  and  pope  and  martyr,  was 
buried  in  the  cemetery  of  Calixtus.*  According  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
authority  Anastasius,  St.  Peter,  the  first  pope  (?),  was  buried  in  the 
temple  of  Apollo,  near  which  he  was  crucified,  and  near  the  palace  of 
Nero  on  the  Vatican'  (?).   Anacletus,  a.d.  103,  a  Greek  from  Athens  in 

^  See  the  plan  of  this  valley  in  Plate  ix,  ^  See  Plates  xz  and  xxi. 

cm  a  small  scale;  shewing  also  the  Circus  ^  Anastasius  zi. 

Maxentius.      It  is  intended   merely  to  ^  This  catacomb  is  stated  by  the  modern 

mark  the  site,  which  included  also  part  of  Roman  Catholics  to  have   been  entu*ely 

the  catacomb  of  Preetextatus.  destroyed  when  the  present  great  build* 

'  Maxentius    .   .   .     Fecit  Thermas  in  iug  was  erected.      We  have  no  archsoo- 

Palatio    .   .   .     cireum  in   CataeumbM —  logical  evidence  that  there  ever  was  a 

fames  magna  fuit — Ancient  Catalogue  of  catacomb  on  that  site;  no  inscriptionfl 

the  Emperors,  published  by  Eccard.  from  it  are  preserved.      The  crypt  of  the 

'  Anastasius,  xcv,  260.  present  church  is  the  floor  of  the  old 

*  **  Verum  etiam  et  eocleaiam  apostolo-  church,  with  a  number  of  tombs  upon  it 

rum    f  oris     portam    Appiam    milliario  of  emperors,  kings,  and  popes,  going  back 

tertio,  in  loco  qui  appellatur  Cataeuinbaej  as  far  as  the  fourth  century,  but  not 

ubi  corpus  beati  Sebastiani  mnrtyiis  cum  earlier. 

aliis  quiesdt  in  minis  pnoventam  a  novo  Ibid,  i.     See  also  Lea  Egliaee  de  Somf^ 

rw/awrart^"— Anastasius,  843.  par  Mgr.  X.  Barbier  de  Montault :  Arras, 

VOL.  XXXIV.  2  K 
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the  time  of  Domitiaa  in  the  same  plaoe.^  St  EvaristoB,  also  a 
Gb*eek*  (?),  but  of  the  name  oiJuda^  from  Bethlehem  in  Judssa,  in  the 
same  place.  St.  Alexander,  a  Eoman,  in  the  time  of  Trajan  was 
beheaded  at  the  seventh  mile  on  the  Via  Nomentana,  and  buried 
tbere,'  and  a  catacomb  was  made  there,  long  forgotten  and  discovered 
by  accident  in  1855.  SS.  Sixtus,  also  a  Roman  ;  Telesphorus,  a  Greek 
anchorite;  Hyginus,  a  Greek  philosopher  from  Athens;  Pius,  an 
Italian  from  Aquileia,  in  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius ;  Meutherius,  a 
Greek;  Victor,  an  African,  were  all  buried  near  St.  Peter  in  the 
Vatican  palace  (?).  Zepherinus,  a  Eoman  in  the  time  of  Marcus 
Antoninus  and  Septimius  Severus,  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  his 
own  family,  near  tnat  of  Calixtus.  St.  Calixtus,  a  Boman  in  the  time 
of  Macrinus  and  Heliogabalus,  made  the  cemetery  that  bears  his 
name,  in  which  several  of  the  bishops  and  popes — St.  Anterus,  a 
Greek,  St.  Pontianus,  a  Boman^  St.  Paoianus,  a  Boman,  St.  Cornelius, 
a  Boman,  St.  Lucius,  of  Lucca,  St.  Stephanus,  a  Boman,  St.  Dionysius/ 
St.  Eutychianus,  an  Etruscan  of  the  city  of  Luna,  St.  Oaius,  a  Dal- 
matian of  the  family  of  the  emperor  Diocletian,  St.  Eusebius,  a  Greek, 
under  Constantine,  were  buned  in  the  cemetery  of  Calixtus,  and 
St.  Calixtus  himself  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  Calepodius  at  the 
third  mile  on  the  Via  Aurelia."  St.  Urban,  a  Boman  in  the  time  of 
Maximinus,  and  St.  Sixtus,  a  Greek  philosopher,  were  buried  in  the 
cemetery  of  Praatextatus  on  the  Via  Appia.  St.  Felix,  a  Boman,  was 
buried  in  a  church  which  he  had  built  at  the  second  mile  on  the  Via 
Aurelia. 

St.  Marcellinus,  a  Boman,  was  beheaded  in  the  great  persecution 
under  Diocletian,  and  his  remains,  with  those  of  other  martyrs,  were 
collected  by  St.  Marcellus,  and  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  Priscilla. 
St.  MarceUus  himself  was  afterwards  pope  and  a  martyr  under 
Maxentius,  his  remains  were  collected  by  the  blessed  Lucina  and 
buried  in  the  cemetery  of  the  martyr  PriscUla,  which  he  had  made  in 
her  property,  after  he  had  convened  her.^  It  seems  more  probable 
that  this  good  lady  was  the  enlightened  one  f  Lucina J^  who  collected 
his  remains  and  interred  them  in  her  cemetery,  than  that  they  were 
two  distinct  persons. 

St.  Silvester  was  also  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  Priscilla. 

This  brings  us  to  the  time  of  the  proclamation  of  the  Peace  of  the 
Church,  which  put  an  end  to  the  persecution,  excepting  a  short  one 
imder  Julian  the  apostate,  which,  however,  seems  to  have  been  severe 
from  the  evidence  of  the  catacombs,  but  that  is  entering  on  another 
question.  There  is  no  doubt  about  all  that  relates  to  the  burial  of 
several  of  the  bishops  and  popes  and  martyrs  in  the  cemetery  of 
Calixtus  in  the  third  century,  the  inscriptions  on  the  slabs  that  closed 
the  loculiy  or  graves,  are  preserved,  some  in  Greek  characters,  others 
in  Latin.  I  have  photographs  of  them  all,  and  have  given  photo- 
engravings of  the  most  important  in  plate  iv  of  my  book.^    But  for 

1877,  pp.   197  and  223.      The  earliest  *  Ibid,  26. 

tombs  that  this  diligent  antiquary  has  ^  IHd^  17. 

been  able  to  find  are  two  sarcophagi  of  ^  Ibid,  31. 

the  fourth  century,  although  he  enume-  "^  Some  say  that  these  inscriptions  in  the 

rates  no  less  than  232  objects  of  archeeo-  catacombs  are  copies  only,  and  that  the 

logical  interest  in  this  crypt.  originals  were  carried  to  the  Vatican  for 

^  AnastoHus,  6.  security ;  if  so,  the  copies  are  lo  exact 

'  Jbidf  6.  that  they  are  as  good  as  the  originals. 


'  Ibid,  7. 
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the  earlier  period  the  usual  story  is  extremely  improbable  ;  that  the 
Christians  in  the  first  and  second  centuries  should  be  aUowed  to  have 
burial  places  for  their  bishops  in  the  temple  of  Apollo,  in  the  palace 
of  Nero,  in  the  Vatican,  seems  hardly  credible  ;  there  are  no  inscrip- 
tions of  that  period  or  from  that  burial  place.  This  makes  people 
accustomed  to  examine  the  evidence  of  history  very  doubtful  of 
Homan  Catholic  traditions.  It  is  generally  considered  by  those  who 
have  studied  the  matter  that  the  life  of  Pope  Sylvester  in  the  time  of 
Constantine,  given  in  Anastasius,  is  not  genuine.,  but  an  interpellation 
of  his  own  in  the  Bishop^s  Begisters,  which  are  for  the  most  part 
genuine.  The  early  history  is  said  to  have  been  written  by  Pope 
Damasus  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century,  who  also  put 
80  many  inscriptions  in  the  catacombs  After  that  time  it  seems 
to  have  been  a  custom  of  the  early  Christians  that  each  succeed- 
ing bishop  should  write  a  short  account  of  the  works  of  hia 
predecessor,  and  this  custom  was  long  continued,  as  we  see  by  the 
Bishop's  Begisters  of  Lincoln  of  the  middle  ages,  still  preserved  as  of 
ffreat  value  for  the  history  of  the  churches  of  that  great  diocese, 
mrough,  unfortunately,  they  have  not  yet  been  published.  It  happens 
that  a  large  proportion  of  these  paintings  in  the  catacombs  are  just  of 
the  time  of  the  celebrated  forgery  of  the  Decretals  of  St.  Gregory,  on 
which  the  system  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  popes  is  based,  and  the 
forgery  of  several  paintings  for  the  pilgrims  is  probable.  In  the  instance 
of  &e  catacomb  of  St.  Pontianus  in  the  Trdstevere  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  is  the  case.  Anastasius,  111-112,  records  the  bitter  com- 
plaints of  the  Popes  of  the  great  damage  done  to  the  catacombs  by 
the  Lombards  in  the  eighth  century,  when  they  besieged  Eome,  and 
blockaded  it  for  some  months.  They  did  not  succeed  in  entering  the 
city,  but  they  had  ample  time  to  destroy  the  catacombs,  and  they  had 
especial  spite  against  them,  because  the  priests  had  received  such 
large  sums  from  the  offerings  of  the  faithful  in  the  catacombs,  and  the 
Lombards  announced  that  they  made  war  upon  the  priests,  not  on  the 
people  of  Rome.  The  strong  expression  used  by  Anastasius  is  that 
they  annihilated  the  catacombs,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  they  left  many 
of  the  paintangb.  Not  a  fourth  part  of  that  great  subterranean  ceme- 
tery or  catacomb  has  been  restored.  In  one  place  a  wall  of  the  ninth 
century  is  built  across  one  of  the  corridors  or  passages,  and  behind 
that  wall  everything  is  left  in  ruin  and  confusion.  On  the  front  of 
the  wall  the  figures  of  three  saints  are  painted — Marcellinus,  Pollius, 
and  Petrus — of  which  I  have  a  photograph  No.  610,  and  have  given  a 
photo-engraving  on  Plate  vii  in  my  book.  AD  the  other  paintings  in 
that  catacomb  are  of  the  same  style  of  drawing,  as  are  many  otheni 
in  the  other  cataxiombs,  including  some  of  those  in  the  one  got  up  for 
show  to  the  modem  pil^me,  St.  Calixtus.i  The  two  fine  heads  of 
Christ,  60  generally  admired,  are  in  the  catacomb  of  Pontianus.     The 

^  In  the  pert  restored  of  this  catacomb  I  could  depend  upon  in  the  first  year  that 

it  ia  quite  evident  that  many  of  the  walls  I  was  in  Rome,  or  possibly  I  misunder- 

are  modem,  but  these  are  l^t  plain  with-  stood  him  when  he  told  me  that  all  the 

out  any    paintings  upon  them.      It  is  paintings  had  been  restored,    and    the 

poMible  that  all  the  restorations  of  the  figures  of  St.   Cyprian  and  other  saints 

paintings  were  made  for  the  pilgrims  of  introduced,  he  meant  to  say  that  this 

the  ninth  century  and  not  in  the  nine-  was  done  in  the  ninth  century,  though  I 

teenth,  and  that  I  was  misinformed  on  did  not  so  understand  it. 
thiB  subject  by  a  person  whom  I  thought 
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art  is  not  bad,  bat  it  is  very  different  from  that  of  the  earlier  x'oriod. 
The  copies  of  them  usually  published  are  works  in  the  style  of  the 
drawing  of  the  ninetenth  century,  not  of  the  ninth. 

The  popular  story  that  the  early  Christians  in  time  of  persecution 
lived  in  the  catacombs  for  concealment  probably  originated  in  an  error ; 
the  locality  called  eataeumhas  was  mistaken  for  the  burial  vaults  first 
made  in  that  valley.  The  monastery  of  St.  Sebastian  and  the  hermit- 
age of  St.  Urban  are  both  in  that  valley,  and  when  the  bishop  and 
his  chaplain  went  to  reside  for  a  time  in  one  of  these  places  they  were 
said  to  have  gone  to  reside  in  eataeumbis,  and  this  was  afterwards 
understood  to  mean  in  these  burial  vaults.  All  the  medical  men  in 
Home  are  agreed  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  one  to  live  many 
days  in  these  vaults,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  sign  of  anything 
prepared  for  habitation  in  any  one  of  them;  but  as  each  of  these 
establishments  was  situated  at  the  entrance  of  a  long  range  of  sub- 
terranean passages,  which  probably  led  from  one  lo  the  other,  and 
had  many  exits,  known  only  to  the  Christian  fossores,  they  afforded 
excellent  opportunities  of  escape  in  case  of  danger.  One  of  the  Popes 
is  said  to  have  been  seized  when  performing  service  in  a  chapel  at  the 
entrance  to  one  of  them,  which  is  probably  true ;  but  any  one  who 
knows  this  chapel  knows  how  near  the  surface  it  is,  and  that  there  is 
plenty  of  air  and  liffht  there  from  a  lumitiarium  or  well,  for  air  and 
ught  which  descenas  into  it.  This  could  not  apply  to  the  lower 
storeys  of  the  catacombs.  When  Anastasius  says^  that  St.  Liberius, 
after  his  return  from  his  exile  in  the  time  of  Julian  the  apostate, 
resided  for  a  time  in  the  cemetery  of  St.  Agnes,  he  did  not  mean  in 
the  vault,  but  in  the  imperial  villa  which  was  built  in  that  large 
burial  ground  to  which  the  mausoleum  of  Constantia  belonged.  He 
went  to  visit  his  cousin  Constantius,  until  by  his  intervention  and 
persuasion  arrangements  could  be  made  for  the  return  of  Liberius  to 
the  city.  The  empress  Constantia,  who  remained  faithfrd  to  true 
Christianity,  succeeded  in  persuading  the  emperors  Constantius 
and  Yalens,  who  were  Arians,  to  allow  Liberius  to  return,  and  when 
he  returned  Felix,  the  Arian  Pope,  was  deposed,  and  Liberius,  the 
orthodox  Pope,  recalled  to  the  city.  There  nad  been  a  persecution 
of  the  clergy  and  some  martyrdoms  just  before  imder  Julian  the 
apostate,  but  these  were  now  at  an  end. 

In  what  I  have  said  about  the  wall  paintings  in  the  catacombs  I 
do  not  in  the  least  mean  to  deny  that  there  are  several  of  the  second 
and  third  centuries,  but  they  are  few  in  number,  and  the  subjects  of 
them  are  not  scriptural  or  religious — ^thev  are  merely  ornamental. 
There  is  a  vine  spreading  over  the  vault  of  the  chapel  just  within  one 
of  the  entrances  to  Prsetextatus*  (No.  1822\  which  is  of  the  second 
century,  and  the  same  subject  is  on  the  vault  of  an  entrance  corridor 
to  St.  I^ereus,  Domidlla,  &c.,  which  is  of  the  third.  The  Four  Seasons 
(Nos.  618,  619)  in  this  catacomb  is  probably  of  the  third,  though  the 

^  Anattasius  61.  who  confirmed  my  view  as  to  the  date  of 

'  On  the  waU  of  tliia  chamber  was  a  this  catacomb  picture.     To  my  surpriae 

figiu-e  of  the  fourth  ceutuiy  of  the  Good  when  I  went  again  in  1877  i^ith  another 

Shejiheitl,  which  I  have  aeen  many  times.  friend  to  whew  him  the  difference  between 

The  last  time  was  in  1876  with  my  friend  the  drawing  of  the  second  centuiy  and 

Mr.  Oambier  Pany,  who  haH  paid  much  that  of  the  fourth  on  the  waUs,  that  bad 

attention  to  the  history  of  painting,  and  disai)i*cared  during  some  rooent  repair:*. 
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art  is  very  bad  for  that  period.  Those  in  the  Capella  Graeoa  (No.  612) 
in  St.  Priscilla  are  sometimes  claimed  as  early,  but  are  probably  of  the 
sixth  century.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  there  is  a  single  painting 
of  a  religious  or  scnptural  subject  before  the  time  of  Constantino  and 
the  **  Peace  of  the  Church."  There  is  ofie  small  picture  about  two 
feet  square  on  the  flat  soffit  of  an  arch  of  a  tomb  (No.  1467),*  which 
some  good  judges  think  niai/  be  of  the  third  century,  and  this  is  made 
much  of  by  the  Eoman  Catholics. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  inscriptions  are  quite  genuine  and  very 
interesting.  There  are  the  names — one  in  Greek,  others  in  Latin — 
of  four  of  the  popes  of  the  third  century  in  St.  Calixtus,  and  the 
numerous  inscriptions  by  Pope  Damasus  in  the  fourth  century  shew 
that  in  his  time  the  legends  were  believed.  But  there  has  evidently 
been  agreat  deal  of  misunderstanding  about  them,  as  I  have  pointed 
out.  lie  locality  called  ''The  Catacombs"  being  that  in  which  the 
earliest  of  these  underground  tombs  is  found  is  an  important  point, 
which  has  been  very  much  overlooked  ;  that  of  Prseteztatus  seems  to 
be  the  earliest,  as  there  is  brickwork  of  the  time  of  Nero  (No.  616) 
there  at  the  entrance  from  a  subterranean  road,  which  has  brick  walls 
of  the  first  century  on  each  side  of  it  with  the  burial  vaults  behind  it. 
In  one  instance  De  Bossi  discovered  that  the  tomb  of  a  martyr,  which 
had  been  originally  an  arco-solium  in  the  wall  of  this  road,  had  been 
moved  and  put  back  to  the  further  wall  of  a  cubiculum  or  burial-vault 
in  order  that  others  might  be  buried  in  the  same  vault  with  the 
martyr,  and  it  is  said  that  large  sums  were  paid  for  this  privilege. 
This  subterranean  road  is  very  curious ;  it  is  not  an  ordinary  sandpit 
road,  which  often  is  the  case,  because  such  a  i^ad  was  very  convenient 
for  ihe/o88ores  to  send  away  the  sand  dug  out  in  making  these  burial 
places ;  but  this  has  well  finished  walls  on  both  sides ;  it  is  not  more 
than  twenty  feet  from  the  surface,  and  appears  to  have  been  originally 
open  at  the  top,  as  there  are  well  finished  cornices  on  the  walls  on  both 
sides;  it  was  probably  vaulted  over  in  the  middle  ages,  when  the 
roads  were  frequently  brought  up  to  the  level  of  the  ground.  But 
this  fosse -way,  or  hoUow-way,  was  preserved  as  a  subterranean  road, 
apparently  going  along  the  valley  cculed  CatofiumhoBf  from  St.  Urban's 
to  at.  Sebastian's.  At  least  I  have  seen  that  there  was  an  entrance 
from  a  sand  pit,  very  near  St.  Urban's,  which  seemed  to  lead  quite 
straight  in  that  direction,  but  this  is  now  closed  by  a  modem  brick 
wall,  and  on  the  other  side  of  that  wall  the  end  is  completely  filled 
up  with  earth,  which  seems  to  have  been  recently  brought  there, 
wnen  excavations  were  made  in  the  other  parts  of  this  catacomb. 
There  are  two  flights  of  steps  down  into  it  which  would  be  wanted 
when  the  road  was  twenty  feet  deep.  One  theory  is  that  there  was  a 
sort  of  promenade  at  that  place,  and  that  the  steps  led  down  into  it  at 
one  end  and  up  again  at  the  other,  but  this  does  not  seem  very 

^  If  the  photograph  from  the  origmal  appears  to  me  to  be  over  the  grave  of  the 

ia  compared  with  the  very  pretty  drawing  wife  of  a  vine-merchant.      Under  the 

of  it  in  Dr.  Northcote's  book  no  one  would  painting  when  my  photograph  was  taken 

supiXMe  that  they  are  meant  for  the  same  was  the  following  inscription: — 
picture.  In  the  same  catacomb  is  another  bonaviab    conivoi    banctissimae. 

celeln-ated  picUu^e  of  seven  men  carrying  Since  my  photograph  was  taken  in  which 

a  wiue-cask|  to  which  the  Roman  Catholics  this  inscription  is  legible,  it  has  been 

attach  a  symbolical  meaning,  but  which  removed  by  order  of  tne  authorities. 
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grobable.    The  Via  Appia  is  a  fosse-way  between  the  cemeteries  of 
t.  Calixtus  and  FrsBtextatus,  the  bank  of  earth  on  each  side  is  twenty 

feet  above  the  level  of  the  road,  the  tombs  are  some  on  the  banks  and 
others  beliind  them,  and  an  entrance  is  out  through  the  bank  to  the 

tomb.    This  is  the  case  at  St.  Calixtus,  the  path  is  cut  to  a  pagan 

tomb,  probably  that  of  the  familv  of  Calixtus  before  they  became 
Christians ;  a  short  flight  of  steps  m  that  tomb  leads  down  to  a  door 
which  is  not  often  seen,  bein^  below  the  surface,  and  which  is 
rigorously  kept  locked,  but  behind  the  door  it  is  seen  that  the  steps 
continue  to  descend  to  a  considerable  depth,  and  evidently  led  into 
one  of  the  corridors  of  the  catacomb,  but  all  the  lower  part  is 
studiouslv  kept  full  of  earth,  so  that  the  connection  cannot  be  seen, 
and  another  passage  has  been  knocked  through  the  wall  on  one  side 
of  the  steps,  from  which  there  is  a  steep  access  to  another  part  of  the 
catacomb.  The  present  entrance  is  at  the  other  end  of  the  vineyard 
above,  and  to  the  catacomb  below,  so  that  ladies  have  to  go  across  the 
vineyard  in  all  weathers  to  the  new  entrance,  when  they  miffht  just 
as  well  be  permitted  to  enter  at  the  original  entrance  close  to  tne  door 
from  the  road.  A  .man  stationed  on  the  bank  of  the  cemetery  of 
St.  Calixtus  can  see  over  a  great  part  of  that  of  Preetextatus  on  the 
other  side  of  the  road. 

When  Dr.  Northcote  says  that  all  the  catacombs  are  made  in  the 
tufa  LiTHoiDA,  he  goes  too  far :  as  regards  St.  Calixtus,  of  which  De 
Bossi  has  given  such  an  elaborate  account,  it  is  true  no  doubt,  and  it 
was  of  this  only  that  the  Cavaliere  Michele  Stefano  De  Bossi  was  think- 
ing when  he  wrote  that  part  of  his  brother's  book;  but  Dr.  Northcote 
has  applied  it  to  ihs  tohoU  of  the  catacombs,  which  is  not  by  any  means 
the  case.  That  this  particular  kind  of  tufa  suited  the  /omotm  best  is 
evident;  the  sections  of  that  of  St.  Cyriaca  given  in  plate  xxv 
of  my  book  shew  this  plainly,  and  it  is  curious  to  see  how  tho 
fo$9ore9  have  deviated  to  the  right  or  lefb,  up  or  down  to  avoid  any 
hard  rock,  and  used  only  that  which  suited  their  purpose  (this 
is  still  better  seen  in  the  Historical  Photographs,  Nos.  1131,  1132, 
1133).  But  the  foiwru  had  to  make  these  Durial  vaults  on  the 
ground  that  belonged  to  those  who  employed  them,  and  in  the  soil  of 
that  ground,  whatever  its  nature  might  be ;  at  least  two  of  the 
catacombs  are  made  in  clay,  one  outside  of  the  Porta  di  Sfc.  Panorazio, 
the  catacomb  of  that  name,  another  is  one  of  the  three  catacombs  of 
the  Jews ;  this  is  near  the  tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella  on  the  Yia  Appia, 
on  the  right  hand,  just  beyond  the  Church  of  St.  Sebastian,  on  a  cross 
road  connected  with  Via  di  Sette  Chiese;  it  is  one  that  is  much 
neglected,  and  in  wet  weather  it  is  hardly  practicable  to  get  into  it, 
on  account  of  the  day  which  almost  fixes  you  where  you  stand.    If 

.  there  ever  was  a  catacomb  under  St.  Peter's  on  the  Vatican  HOI,  it 
must  have  been  in  clay,  as  the  greater  part  of  that  hill  is  day,  and  the 
foundations  of  that  enormous  building  are  recorded  to  have  been 
made  in  day,  and  carried  to  a  depth  in  proportion  to  tiie  weight  they 
have  to  carry.     That  of  S.  Pontianus  is  in  alluvial  soil. 

Dr.  Northcote  charges  me  with  inconsistency,  because  in  different 
parts  of  my  volume  I  have  spoken  of  the  beds  of  tufa  in  Hie  campagna 
as  being  of  a  different  thickness.  He  is  evidently  not  aware  of  the 
enormous  difference  in  this  respect  that  there  is  in  nature.  In  one 
'^stance  there  is  a  bed  or  layer  of  tu&  not  more  than  two  or  three 
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inches  thick,  which  rons  all  through  one  of  the  catacombs  at  the  same 
leyel.  In  other  instances  these  beds  or  lasers  of  tufa  are  twenty  feet 
thick,  and  in  these  the  sandpit  and  sandpit  roads  were  made.  Hie 
roads  themselyes  are  sandpits  in  a  certain  sense ;  that  is,  the  tufa  that 
has  been  cut  out  in  making  the  roads  when  reduced  to  powder  is 
Pozzalana  sand,  and  answers  the  same  purpose,  and  pits  were  made 
in  these  roads  as  more  conyenient.  You  may  follow  (as  I  have  done 
in  pai-ts)  a  horse  and  cart  along  one  of  these  subterranean  roads  for 
miles,  and  they  have  been  in  use  for  many  centuries.  The  earliest 
trade  of  Bome  was  the  exchange  of  Pozzalana  sand  for  salt,  and 
saltpits  were  made  at  Ostia  by  the  kings  for  that  purpose.  This 
peculiar  sand  is  still  sent  all  over  the  world  for  iron  casting  at  the 
present  day  ;  it  was  no  doubt  used  for  casting  hrcnu  before  the  use  of 
iron.  It  has  peculiar  properties  that  no  other  sand  has,  which  makes 
it  spedcdly  suited  for  making  the  moulds  for  casting ;  it  also  makes 
the  best  mortar,  from  its  gritty  nature.  Tufa  yaries  extremely  also  in 
the  degree  of  hardness  5iat  it  has  attained,  and  differs  equally  in 
colour  and  in  many  other  respects  I  have  seen  the  same  tufa  wall 
appear  of  a  dark  colour  while  it  was  wet,  and  quite  white  when  it  was 
dry,  and  on  the  Aventine  some  of  it  is  red  from  another  pit  close  by. 
Some  of  it  was  hard  enough  to  be  used  as  building  stone,  and  was 
used  in  large  blocks  in  the  time  of  the  kings ;  but  the  builders  were 
afraid  to  trust  it  to  carry  a  weight,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  walls  of  the 
Colosseum,  where  piers  of  travertine  are  used  eyerywhere  to  carry  the 
superstructure,  and  the  intervals  between  these  piers  are  filled  up  wi^ 
the  large  blocks  of  tufa  taken  from  one  of  the  walls  of  the  kings  which 
had  formed  part  of  the  second  wall  of  Home  passing  close  by,  and  no 
longer  of  any  use  at  the  time  that  the  Colosseum  was  built.  The  same 
variation  may  be  seen  in  the  natural  beds  ;  the  fossores  made  use  of 
that  best  suited  for  their  purpose  in  the  ground  that  was  given  to 
them  for  making  these  burial  vaults  ;  but  mis  was  purely  accidental. 
There  was  no  choice  in  the  matter  further  than  making  these  vaults  a 
few  feet  above  or  below  a  certain  level,  the  same  bed  of  tufa  being 
always  at  the  same  level.  It  was  all  originally  volcanic  dust  from  the 
volcanoes  on  the  Alban  hills,  similar  to  what  overwhelmed  Pompeii 
from  Vesuvius. 

That  my  great  work  on  the  ArchsDology  of  Bome,  of  which  the 
catacombs  forms  a  tenth  part,  was  dictated  by  any  hostility  to 
Boman  Catholics,  as  Dr.  Northcote  assumes,  I  entirely  deny.  The 
work  has  grown  under  my  hands  fr^m  accidental  circumstances  far 
beyond  anything  that  I  contemplated  when  I  began  it.  I  saw  that  the 
ArchfiBology  of  Murray^s  Handbook^  the  best  book  to  be  had,  was  a 
generation  behind-hand,  and  I  wished  to  remedy  this,  and  so  I  was  led 
on  step  by  step  at  an  enormous  expenditure  of  money  to  this  ^at 
work.  I  saw  the  importance  of  photography  for  historical  objects, 
because  no  one  could  say  that  the  artist  had  doihred  his  drawing  to  suit 
Uie  views  of  his  employer,  as  is  too  often  done.  I  saw  also  that  what  I 
bad  to  explain  by  the  objects  that  I  saw  before  me  would  not  be  be* 
lieved  in  England,  because  they  were  so  different  from  the  established 
faith  on  the  subject.  I  saw  from  the  walls  before  my  eyes  that  the  early 
history  of  the  City  of  Bome  agrees  remarkably  with  the  old  legends 
which  Ihiglish  schoolmasters  (who  have  generally  adopted  the  modem 
notion  that  the  old  legends  are  entireh/  faUe)  would  not  believe 
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eitlier  from  worcb  or  drawings — ^they  may,  perhaps,  eventually  be 
convinced  by  photographs.  I  have  no  doubt  that  truth  will  prevail 
in  the  end,  thoiu^h  I  may  not  live  to  see  it.    In  like  manner  for  the 


early  history  of  the  Fine  Arts,  there  is  no  place  like  Borne  for 
examples.  For  the  early  history  of  Architecture  the  ruins  of 
Borne  give  the  most  important  information  ;  for  the  history  of 
Sculpture  the  collection  formed  by  Winckelman,  preparatory  to 
writing  his  history,  and  still  preserved  in  the  "Villa  Albani,  affords  the 
bedt  information ;  and  the  great  collections  in  the  Vatican,  Capitoline, 
and  other  museums  in  Borne,  are  equally  important. 

For  the  history  of  Painting,  or  rather  of  Drawing,  those  in  the 
catacombs  are  indispensable.  They  seemed  to  contradict  the  general 
history  of  Art,  but  this  was  only  because  people  were  generally 

rrant  of  the  numerous  restorations  of  these  wall  paintings.  It  is 
ous  that  the  date  of  the  actual  painting  is  that  of  the  man  who 
restored  it.  I  dislike  the  so-called  restoration  of  some  of  our  mediaeval 
churches  in  England,  the  sham  Gothic  that  has  been  so  much  the 
fashion,  just  as  much  as  the  restoration  of  these  paintings.  I  never 
considered  that  polemics  or  religious  questions  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  matter.  The  Boman  Catholics  themselves  have  always 
introduced  that  element,  but  the  paintings  do  not  prove  Boman 
Catholicism.  I  have  always  maintained  that  one  of  the  advantages 
of  Archaeology  is  that  it  is  neutral  ground,  and  Dr.  Newman  used 
to  say  that  the  room  of  the  Arcluoologists  was  the  only  neutitd 
ground  in  Oxford.     Cardinal  Antonelli  also  admitted  this  neutrality. 

I  have  been  into  every  one  of  the  Boman  catacombs  at  least  once, 
and  in  some  of  them  scores  of  times,  and  with  many  different  persons 
sometimes  very  well  informed.  My  object  was  to  ascertain  the  truth 
about  them,  and  if  three-fourths  of  the  paintings  in  the  catacombs 
really  are  of  the  eighth  or  ninth  century,  I  was  bound  to  say  so.^ 
I  enquired  in  the  first  instance  of  my  Boman  Catholic  friend  what 
was  the  most  authentic  book  to  give  me  the  dates  of  tiiem,  and 
he  told  me  Anastasius,  and  from  this  only  I  drew  out  my  chrono- 
logical table  of  these  cemeteries.  To  assert,  as  Dr.  Northcote  does, 
that  the  name  of  cemeterium  included  all  the  buildings  in  a  la^e 
burial  ground,  and  that  the  popes  restored  those  buildings  on  &e 
surface,  not  the  burial  vaults,  is  simply  begging  the  question. 
I  can  find  no  such  explanation  of  the  word  either  in  Scheller's  excellent 
Jiexieon^  or  in  Ducange's  admirable  Glossary  for  mediasval  usage.  That 
it  might  include  the  burial  chapels  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  at  the 
entrance  to  the  subterranean  cemeteries  seems  probable,  only  there  is 
not  a  single  instance  of  any  of  them  having  been  restored,  thev  are  idl 
in  ruins ;  in  some  cases,  indeed,  they  have  been  replaced  oy  large 
churches,  such  as  St.  Agnes,  St.  Lorenzo,  St.  Sebastian's,  St.  Paul's, 
but  these  could  hardly  be  called  restorations  only,  nor  do  they  occur 
in  Anastasius  as  belonging  especially  to  the  catacombs,  though  each 
of  them  is  at  the  entrance  of  a  catacomb,  and  replaces  a  burial  chapel. 
The  Arehaologieal  Journal  is  very  properly  not  the  place  for  polemics. 
I  have  studiously  avoided  them,  and  confined  myseLT  to  archeeological 
ground. 

^  Dr.  Northcote  would  be  rather  Biir-  three-fourthB  of  the  paintings  belonged 
prised  if  he  knew  who  first  told  me  that      to  that  period. 
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Comxnimicated  by  JOSEPH  BAIN,  F.S.A.  Scot., 

In  the  course  of  researches  for  another  purpose  in  the  Public  Record 
Office,  several  documents  relative  to  Hereford  and  the  Western  Counties 
have  come  under  my  notice. 

When  Edward  I  was  preparing  for  one  of  his  expeditions  to  Scotland 
— ^that  of  the  year  1300,  in  which,  according  to  Lord  Hailes,  his  army 
did  little  except  capture  the  Castle  of  Carlaverock  on  the  western  marches 
— ^he  issued  writs  to  the  sheriflfe  of  various  counties  to  supply  provisions 
to  his  army  at  Carlisle  by  the  Nativity  of  S.  John  the  Baptist.  Seven  of 
these  writs  have  been  preserved  for  that  year,  and  are  very  curious,  the 
I'etiuns  showing  the  difficulty  in  meeting  the  King's  wishes.  Tlie  style 
of  writ  being  the  same,  it  is  unnecessary  to  give  more  than  one  at  length. 
Here  is  the  writ  to  Hereford,  supplying  contractions  : — 

Writ  to  Herpfoi'd 

"Edwardus  Dei  gracia  Rex  Anglic  Dominus  Hibemie 
Dux  Aquitanie  Vicecomiti  Hereford  Salutem  Quia  ad 
salvacionem  corone  nostre  regie  communem  quare  magnatuni 
ct  procerum  ac  tocius  popiile  regni  nostre  utilitatem  ordi- 
nauimus  et  proponimus  Domino  concedente  esse  in  proximo 
festo  Natiuitatis  beati  Johannis  Baptiste  apud  Karliolum 
cum  equis  et  armis  et  toto  seruicio  nobis  debito  ad  prolici?- 
cendum  ex  inde  contra  Scotos  inimicos  et  rebcUes  nostros 
ad  eorum  rebellionem  perfidam  et  ncqiiiciam  viriliter  et 
potenter  cum  dei  auxilio  reprimendas  ;  propter  quod  neccs- 
sario  indigebimus  tunc  habere  victualia  habundantia  pro 
sustentacione  nostra  et  fideliiun  nostrorum  qui  ^obiscum 
vcnient  et  ad  nos  ociam  ibidem  dantc  Domino  sunt 
venturi :  tibi  precipimus  firmiter  iniungentes  quod  omnes 
mercatores  bonarum  villarum  infra  balliuam  tuam  ex  j^rte 
nostra  inducas  moneas  et  requiras  quod  circiter  dictum 
festum  Natiuitatis  beati  Johannis  Baptiste  versus  Karliolum 
contra  adventum  nostrum  et  exercitus  nostri  ibidem  victualia 
ducant  venalia  et  duci  faciant  sui  alias  cariari.  Ita  quod 
ex  hoc  ipsis  mercatoribus  grates  scire  merito  debeamus 
quibus  fideliter  ex  parte  nostra  promittas  quod  eis  pro 
victualibus  que  ad  nos  et  ad  predictum  exercitum  nostrum 
ducent  seu  duci  facient  plena  et  prompta  fiet  satisfactio 
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Hereford  can 
do  nothing 
in  aid, 


But  Leo- 
minster is 
willing. 


indilate  et  quod  in  omnibus  conseruabimtur  indempne& 
Yolumus  eciam  quod  penes  certos  mercatoies  de  balliua  tua 
instes  soUicite  et  procures  tantum  quare  facias  quod  ipd 
manucapiant  et  se  constituant  obligatos  quod  versus  partes 
predictas  ut  predictum  est  victualia  facient  venire  venalia 
in  quanta  habundancia  potuerunt  et  valebunt  £t  nomina 
mercatonim  illorum  de  balliua  tua  quos  contigitur  taliter 
obligari  nobis  circitcr  festum  Pentecostes  proximo  futurom 
mittiw  liberanda  in  garderoba  nostra.  Pret«rea  volumus  et 
tibi  precipimiis  sicut  prius  quod  de  bobus  porcis  et  mul- 
tonibus  'siuis  necnon  gallinis  pullis  ouis  caseo  et  aliis 
huiusmodi  victualibus  interim  prouideri  et  ea  omnia  usque 
Karliolum  contra  aduentum  nostrum  venire  facias  omni- 
modo.  £t  hoc  sicut  te  et  tua  diligis  non  omittaa  Teste 
meipso  apud  Blidam^  xvij*^  die  Januani  anno  regni  nostre 
vicesimo  octauo." 

[Sheriff's  return.] 

'^  Istud  breue  retomatum  fuit  BalUuis  Ciuitatis  Hereford 
et  eciam  Balliuis  libertatis  Leoministrie  qui  habent  retur- 
num  omnium  breuium  qui  sic  respondent  • 

"  Unde  Balliui  Ciuitatis  Herefordie  respondent  et  dicnnt 
quod  ex  parte  Domini  Kegis  moniti  fuerunt  et  requisiti 
omnes  mercatores  Ciuitatis  predicte  prout  in  brevi  conti- 
netur  set  nullus  concessit  nee  se  obligari  voluit  venienti 
[sic]  apud  Karliolum  ut  continetur  in  brevi. 
^'  Balliui  libertatis  Leoministrie  respondent  et  dicnnt  quod 
quo  ad  istud  breve  preceptum  Domini  Regis  in  omnibus  et 
singulis  executi  sunt.  Ita  quod  quidam  mercator  [de 
Leoministria]*  Adam  Lythewynd  nomine  se  obligauit  prout 
in  breui  continetur." 


2.  IVorcester, 

[Tlie  King's  writ  to  tliis  shire  is  similar  in  its  terms  and  date,  and  also 
dated  from  Blyth.     The  Sheriff's  return  is  as  follows  : — ] 
The  merchants     "  Non   sunt  aliqui   mercatores  in  balliua  mea  nisi  in 
of  Worcester    Ciuitate    Wygomie    quos    una     cimi     balliuis     predicte 
tliink  Carlisle  Ciuitatis  induxi  monui  et  requisiui  ad  faciendos  ea  que 
too  far  off.         continentur    in    hoc    breui    nee    inuenio    aliquem    qui 
potens  sit   aliqua   [huiusmodi]    victualia  ad    partes   tam 
remotas  cariare  nee  qui  se  velit  obligare  secundum  tenorem 
brevis.      Preterea  postquam  breve  istud  nuhi   liberatum 
And  the  fuit  aliud  breve  mihi  transmissum  fuit  sub  privato  sigillo 

Sheriff  has  ad  emendum  CC  quarteria  frumenti  ad  opus  Gaylardi  de 
been  obliged  Painte  (?)  procuratoris  mercatorum  Vasconie.  Ita  quoti  de 
to  expend  all  bobus  porcis  multonibus  viuis  et  aliis  in  hoc  brevi  nomi- 
liis  funds  natis  nichil  facere  possum  pro  eo  quod  expendi.  omnes 

under  another  denarios  de  balliua  mea  qualitercunque  exeuntes  in  emp- 
writ  cione  dicti  bladi." 


*  Blvth  in  Nottinghamsbire,  a  well- 
no'WTi  halt  on  the  route  for  the  border 
of  Scotland. 


*  Interlineation. 
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3.  Saloji  and  Staff onL 

[The  King's  writ  to  these  shires,  then  apparently  under  one  Sheriff, 
is  similar,  from  the  same  place,  and  of  same  date.     The  return  here  is  : — \ 
"  Istud  breve  michi  liberatum  fuit  die  Lune  proxima 
ante  Festum  Ascensionis*  Domini  per  Petrum  de  Gorettona 
(?)  clericum  Thome  Corbet  nuper  vicecomitis  et  receptoris 
The  Sheriff      breuium.     Et  que  adeo  tarde  ad  me  venit  plenam  execu- 
appears  to        cionem  inde  facere  non  potui.      £t  nichilominus  inducere 
have  been         monere,  et  requirere  feci  et  procurare  Johannem  le  Mares- 
active  how-      chald  do  Stafford.     Hugonem  Heruy  de  eadem.    Hugonem 
ever,  and  to     de  Holond  de   eadem.      Robertum  le  Barbor  de  eadem. 
have  done        Stephanum  de  Brochols  de  Bromk  (1)  Radulfum  Drambul 
his  best.  de  Tamworth.     Willelmum  Steel  de  eadem.     Radulfum  le 

Blak  de  Nouo  Castro  subtus  Lymam,  et  Robertum  atte 
Brok  de  eadem  secundum  tenorem  brevis." 
In  the  following  year  (twenty-ninth  of  his  reign)  Edward  again  led  an 
expedition  into  Scotland,  this  time  by  the  way  of  Berwick  on  Tweed 
and  the  Eastern  Marches.  A  muster  roll  and  pay  sheet  of  the  army 
(possibly  only  a  part  of  it)  is  preserved  among  the  Exchequer  Miscellanea 
in  the  Public  Record  Office,  which  is  very  interesting. 

The  men,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  cross-bowmen,  and  about  forty 
"  cementarii"  and  "  minerarii,"  with  twenty-two  "  hobelarii"  of  the 
Forest  of  Jedburgh  (doubtless  native  troopers  acting  as  scouts  of  the 
foroe)  were  nearly  all  archers  on  foot,  their  commanders  only  being 
mounted.  They  were  raised  in  the  five  western  counties  of  Hereford, 
"Worcester,  Salop,  Stafford,  and  Gloucester — from  "Diverse  counties," 
not  specified — and  from  the  great  counties  of  York  and  Northumberland, 
which  two  shires,  with  contingents  from  "  the  Bishop  of  Durham's  men" 
of  Tynedale,  "  the  Earl  of  Anegos'  men"  of  Redesdale,  and  Foresters  of 
Knaresborough  commanded  by  a  Byron,  furnished  considerably  more  than 
half  of  the  whole  force  of  somewhat  under  7000  men.  No  regular 
cavalry  appear  in  this  roll.  Lord  Hailes,  in  his  Amials  of  Scotland 
(sub  ann.)  says  that  Edward  wintered  at  Linlithgow,  where  ho  built 
a  castle,  and  wlwre  his  cavalnj  suffered  severely  from  tJie  weather  and  the 
scarcity  of  fortuje.  For  this  he  cites  Fordun  as  his  authority.  Yet  on 
looking  at  the  new  edition  of  that  historian,  by  W.  F.  Skene,  ll.d.,  I  find 
the  bmlding  of  the  "Peel  of  Linlithgow"  is  noticed,  but  not  a  word 
about  cavalry.  From  the  line  of  march  which  the  king  took,  by  Selkirk, 
Peebles,  and  Cambusnethan  to  the  west  of  Scotland,  where  he  arrived 
in  the  end  of  August,'  heavy  cavalry  could  not  have  acted,  and  I  should 
think  there  were  none  with  the  army,  though  they  may  have  joined 
afterwards  by  another  route. 

The  small  force  too,  by  which  the  Scots  were  at  this  time  held  in 
subjection,  is  worthy  of  notice.  For  we  have  been  accustomed  to  read  of 
such  enormous  numbers  on  both  sides  in  previous  and  subsequent  years, 

^  ABoension  Day  in  a.d.  1300  fell  on  few  miles  down  the   vale  of  Clyde  to 

I9th  May.     The  Sheriff  had  little  time  Bothv^ll  by  the  6th  September.    Their 

to  make  his  return  before  Whitsunday.  march  was  thence  northwards  to  Donypos 

'  'Rie  army  was  paid  at  the  last  named  on  the  Hirer  Carron,  where  they  were 

place  on  18th  August;  they  only  got  a  paid  on  29th  September. 
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that  this  authentic  i-oU  of  an  English  army,  commanded  also  by  the  king 
in  person,  is  mast  valuable. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Edward  was  there,  for  twenty  picked  men,  some 
of  whose  n»uno8  are  given,  are  specially  detailed  as  the  "  Royal  Body- 
guard "  and  received  an  increase  of  pay. 

Hcrefonl  commences  the  muster  roU  with  5  officers  and  351  men. 
Worcester  follows  with  3  officers  and  340  men ;  Salop,  with  6  officers  and 
546  men  ;  Stafford  constitutes  5  officers  and  346  men ;  and  Gloucester, 
2  officers  and  225  meiL  The  mounted  officer's  pay  was  12d.,  a  corporal's 
4d.,  and  a  private  archer's  2d.  per  dieuL* 


"I)c  Comitatu 
Herefoixl." 


"  De   comitatu 
Wigoniie." 


"Do   comitatu 
Salopic." 


(Extrada.) 

"  Solucio  facta  peditibus  apud  Berewicum  super 
Twedam  xii©  die  Julij. 

"Willelmo  Waiyn  constabulario  cum  equo  cooperto 
et  Ixxix  Sagittariis  peditibus  quorum 
quatuor  vintenarii     .     . 

"  Willelmo  Deveros,  constabulario  cum  equo  cooperto 
et  Ixi  sagittariis  peditibus     .     .     . 

"  Thome  Pichard  constabulario  cum  equo  cooperto  et 
Ixv  sagittariis  peditibus     .     .     . 

"  Godefrido  de  Gerteford  constabulario  cum  equo 
cooperto  et  Ivj  sagittariis  peditibus  .     .     . 

"Willelmo  de  Waltona  constabulario  cum  equo  co- 
operto et  iiij"  X  {Le.  xc)  sagittariis  peditibus  .... 

"  Howele  le  Galeys  constabulario  cum  equo  cooperto 
et  ciiij"  V  sagittariis  peditibus     .     .     . 

"Andree  de  Baskerviit  constabulario  cum  equo  co- 
operto et  iiij"  vj  sagittariis  peditibus     .     .     . 

"  Phillippo  de  Colyntona  constabulario  cum  equo  co- 
operto et  Ixix  sagittariis  peditibus     .     .     . 

"  Thome  de  Boreford  constabulario  cum  equo  cooperto 
.     .     .     et  cxxiiij  sagittariis  peditibus     .     .     . 

"Galfrido  de  Bureford  constabulario  cum  equo  co- 
operto et  iiij"  sagittariis  peditibus    ... 

"  Simoni  Randolph  constabulario  cum  equo  cooperto 
et  cxliij  sagittariis  peditibus     .     .     . 

"  Ricardo  de  Etona  constabulario  cum  equo  cooperto 
et  Ixxviij  sagittariis  peditibus     .     .     . 

"  Stephano  de  Actona  constabulario  cum  equo  co- 
operto et  xlvj  sagittariis  peditibus    .     .     . 

"Henrico  Normaund  constabulario  cum  equo  co- 
ojKirto  et  Ixxv  sagittariis  peditibus  dc  hominibus  Ricaidi 
do  Etona,  &c.     .     .     . 


*  The    inoiiter    of  the    "  cemeutarii"       diem.      £ach 
received  Gd.  aud  ciieh  of  hitf  nieu  4d.  per       latter  suta* 


hobelar"   reoeived  the 
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"De   comitatu 
Stafifoixt" 


"  Johanni  dc  Chorletona  constabulario  cum  equo  co 
oi)crto  ct  lix  sa^ittariis  peditibus     .     .     . 

"  Stephano  de  Bamevilla  constabulario  cum  equo  co- 
operto  et  liij  sagittariis  peditibus      .     .     . 

"Johanni  dc  Sparham  constabulario  cum  cqiio  co- 
operto  ot  iiij"  xij  sagittariis  peditibus     .     .     . 

"  Willelmo  Griflfyn  constabulario  cum  equo  coojMjriio 
et  liiij  sfigittariis  j)editibus    .     .     . 

"  Egidio  dc  Staundona  constabulario  cum  equo  co- 
operto  et  iiij"  viij  sagittariis  peditibus     .     .     . 

"Ricardo  de  Lendesay  et  Nicholaio  le  Lung  con- 
stabulariis  cum  equis  coopertis  •  et  ccxxv  sagittariis 
peditibus 

r  Apud  Selkyrk  xxv®  die  Julij  anno  xxix. 

i      "  Domino  Miloni  Pichard  pro  vadiis  unius  hominis 

[  portantis  standardum     .     .     .  xvyl       .     . 

These  extracts  may  possibly  interest  the  antiquaries  and  genealogists  of 
Hereford  and  the  other  counties  adjacent,  as  a  brief  record  of  the  part 
which  their  forefathers  took  well  nigh  500  years  since  in  the  Scottish 
wars. 


"De  comitatu 
Gloucestrie." 


"De   comitatu 
Hereford." 
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ProceeHtngs;  at  ineettngsE  of  t^e  Eopal  arc|){eologtcal 

June  1,  1877. 
The  Lord  Talbot  db  Malahidb,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Tlie  noble  Chairman  alluded  to  the  great  loss  which  Archaeology  and 
Ai-chitccturo  had  sustained  in  the  deaths  of  Mr.  Edmund  Sharpe  and  Sir 
Digby  Wyatt  Widely  different  in  their  views  and  writings,  the  deaths 
of  these  two  earnest  workers  had  caused  a  loss  to  the  students  of  both 
sciences  which  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  replace. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Waller  read  a  paper  of  much  interest  "On  the  Wall 
Paintings  discovered  in  the  Churches  of  Raunds  and  Slapton "  (printed 
at  page  219).  Tlie  Chairman,  in  conveying  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  to 
Mr.  Waller,  spoke  of  the  peculiarities  and  value  of  the  paintings  of 
"The  Seven  Deadly  Sins"  and  "The  Three  Kings"  at  Raunds, 
mentioning  an  instance  of  the  latter  subject  in  Ireland.  The  paintings  at 
Slapton  were  remarkable,  and  we  owed  much  to  Mr.  Waller  for  his 
carefiU  elucidation  of  them. 

9nttqu{tie0  anti  OSocfcs  of  9tt  ffxf^Atteli. 

By  Mr.  J.  G.  Waller — Drawing  of  subject  of  "  Seven  Deadly  Sins," 
and  tracing  of  subject  from  the  "  Legend  of  Si  Katherine." 

By  Mr.  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie. — A  collection  of  thirty-six  plans  of 
British  earthworks,  &c.,  surveyed  during  the  last  two  years,  principally  in 
Wilts  and  Dorset,  and  drawn  on  large  scales  varying  from  ^^  to  j/^^. 
The  plans  were  classified  as  (Ist)  Defensive,  proved  by  position  and  form: 
(2nd),  Industrial,  subdivided  as  domestic,  pit  dwellings,  &c.  ;  Pastoral, 
cattle  enclosures,  with  ditch  inside  bank,  and  in  low  positions ;  and 
Agriculture,  slight  divisions  of  land  into  regular  portions  :  (3rd),  Sepul- 
chral, mounds,  &c.  :  and  (4th),  Religious,  including  those  for  which  no 
otlicr  purpose  can  be  assigned. 

Mr.  Petrie  made  some  remarks  on  the  general  objects  and  details  of 
the  surveys,  and  on  the  peculiarities  of  some  of  the  remains,  This  series 
of  plans  was  begun  in  order  to  examine  the  accuracy  and  geometric  skill 
of  the  earthworkers,  as  no  collection  of  accurate  and  detailed  plans  has 
yet  been  produced  for  such  a  study.  In  these  plans  every  point  fixed 
and  bearing  taken  in  the  survey  is  shewn,  and  a  distinction  made 
between  triangulated  and  measured  points,  and  between  absolute  and 
magnetic  beaiings.  An  accurate  plan  will  give  much  infonnation  that 
coiUd  not  be  obtained  in  any  other  way ;  the  relative  date  of  conjoined 
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or  neighbouring  works,  the  abilities  of  the  constructors  as  to  the  lowest 
sort  of  accuracy,  straightness,  or  the  higher  attainments  of  equality  of 
dimensions  and  rectangularity,  which  last  is  the  least  usual  refinement, — 
aU  these  can  only  be  properly  studied  by  a  detailed  plan. 

One  of  the  principal  results  obtained  by  the  examination  of  these 
plans,  is  that  symmetry  and  a  repetition  of  equal  lengths  is  often  found, 
as  in  the  North  American  earth  works  surveyed  by  Squier  ;  this  leads  to 
the  same  conclusion  that  he  has  drawn,  ?.  6.,  that  in  some  cases  the  earth 
workers  used  definite  standards  of  length,  though  of  course  many  of  the 
remains  are  evidently  quite  irregular  and  destitute  of  all  traces  of  metri- 
cality.  By  comparing  the  lengths  found  together,  which  are  clearly 
intended  to  be  equal,  or  in  some  such  simple  relation  to  each  other,  the 
average  error  of  workmanship  can  be  ascertained ;  and  though  this  i^  the 
average  of  very  different  dates  in  different  works,  stiU  it  gives  some 
definite  idea.  This  average  is  —j*^  of  the  lengths  in  question,  and  this 
is  the  average  error  of  the  Assyrians  in  their  masonry,  and  double  or 
triple  that  of  classical  nations,  a  very  small  amount  considering  the 
nature  of  the  earth  works.  If  a  length  is  found  repeated  several  times  in 
one  earth  work,  or  with  its  double  or  half,  there  is  a  presumption  that  it 
was  a  simple  multiple  of  some  unit  used  by  the  constructors.  By 
examining  the  dimensions,  therefore,  tlie  unit  can  be  recovered ;»  and 
when  the  same  unit  is  found  in  many  different  works,  a  cumulative  proof 
of  its  use  is  obtained.  The  units  most  commonly  found  in  earth  works 
and  rude  stone  remains  are  two  cubits  of  21-38  and  22  "51  inches  respec- 
tively ;  both  of  these  were  common  in  ancient  civilized  Europe,  the  latter, 
however,  is  only  found  in  countries  colonized  by  Phoeniciana 

Thus  two  entirely  separate  results  are  obtained,  both  of  much  im- 
portance for  our  knowledge  of  unhistoric  civilization,  the  accuracy  and 
regularity  of  workmanship,  and  the  metric  units  used,  by  which  links  to 
other  civilizations  are  obtained. 

The  method  of  survey  is  one  modified  and  adapted  expressly  for  the 
requirements  of  archaeological  work,  though  the  same  in  principle  as  that 
occasionally  used  in  nautical  surveying.  The  requirements  are,  to  obtain 
a  plan  quickly,  with  but  little  apparatus,  with  tolerable  accuracy,  and 
with  the  fewest  workers.  This  method,  which  may  be  called  the  "  Three 
Rod  Method,"  enables  the  points  of  the  survey  to  be  fixed  in  about  IJ 
minutes  each,  quicker  even  than  mere  pacing  and  compass ;  the  apparatus 
weighs  only  51b.  ;  the  accuracy  is  usually  about  j^  or  less  of  the  whole 
distance  measured,  and  one  person  can  survey  without  any  attendant. 

The  apparatus  required  consists  of  three  |  inch  three  or  four  foot  steel 
rods,  taper-squared  at  head,  with  fitting  handle  to  push  them  into 
ground ;  some  tall  signals,  such  as  telescoping  fishing  rods,  to  drop  on 
to  them  ;  a  box  sextant  to  take  aU  angles  ;  and  a  prismatic  compass  for 
occasional  use.  The  surveyor  places  the  three  rods  upright  in  any 
position  on  the  ground  (an  equilateral  triangle  is  best),  only  taking  care  that 
there  is  about  100  feet  between  the  nearest;  next  he  measures  one  side  and 
the  three  angles  (or  aU  three  sides)  of  the  triangle  thus  formed ;  and  then 
begins  the  survey  by  holding  the  sextant  over  any  point  required  to  be 
fixed,  measuring  the  two  angles  between  the  rods,  and  entering  them 
between   the  signs  used  for  the  rods  as  seen  from  that  point;  this 

(1)  For  detaik  of  the  prooess  and  results  see  *'  Inductive  Metrology,"  pp.  9,  112. 
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abeolutely  fixes  the  position  relatively  to  the  triangle  ;  and  the  next  point 
is  done  similarly,  noting  the  nature  of  the  hank  or  ditch,  &c,  between 
the  points.  One  of  the  principal  advantages  of  this  method  is  that  the 
surveyor  can  walk  irregularly  over  the  ground,  to  find  or  trace  details, 
and  at  any  moment  can  fix  the  position  of  a  required  point,  without 
needing  to  go  back  to  a  previous  point  to  continue  chaining,  or  pacing 
and  compass  work.* 

The  above  is  all  that  the  surveyor  needs  to  do  in  the  field,  and  the 
plotting  may  be  left  for  a  draughtsman ;  there  are  some  minor  details 
which  it  is  well  to  attend,  and  by  calculation  the  usual  plotting  can 
much  improved  in  accuracy  and  rapidity.* 

The  whole  of  the  plotting  usually  takes  about  four  times  as  long  as  the 
field  work,  so  that  ordinary  remains  with  about  forty  points  to  be  fixed 
take  two  hours'  field  work  and  eight  hours'  plotting ;  this  is  far  less  time 
than  would  be  required  for  surveying  by  chain  and  plotting. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Pbtrib  said  he  should  be  happy  to  receive  any 
suggestions,  and  to  give  farther  information  that  might  be  required  by 
any  Archaeologist  taking  up  this  much  needed  and  highly  interesting 
branch  of  investigation.  A  set  of  these  plans  is  deposited  in  the  Map 
Department  of  the  British  Museum  Library,  numbered  JJ^J  and  is 
accessible  to  any  reader. 

Col.  Lane  Fox  made  some  remarks  on  the  plans  and  the  remain& 
He  quite  agreed  that  the  plans  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  were  veiy 
defective,  archseologicdlly ;  and  wished  that  there  should  be  a  proper 
authority  on  the  subject  attached  to  the  survey  staffl  On  the  object  of 
remains  with  the  ditch  inside  the  bank,  he  stated  that,  according  to 
Catlin,  such  a  form  is  sometimes  used  for  warfare  among  the  North 
American  Indians,  and  thus  it  is  not  a  certain  criterion  of  a  civil  purpose 
in  the  works. 

By  Mr.  R.  H.  Soden  Smith. — A  carved  Anglo-Saxon  bone  comb,  found 
in  London  in  1876,  figured  full  size  on  the  following  page  : — 

^The  usual  objection  to  the  sextant  (of  for  three  sidee  of  triangl^  and  munber 

error  from  the    parallax    between    the  every  point  fixed.    Half  side  of  triangle 

^laBses)  is  neutralised  by  overlapping  the  X  oontangent  of  angle  subtended  by  whole 

image  a  constant  quantity,  i.  «.,  making  sides  distance  from  tids  of  triangle  to 

the  reflected  image  stand  a  given  amount  centre  of  plotting  circle  along  perpen- 

(]^o^^  iu<^   most  instruments    require)  dicular;  thus  calculate  the  length  oorres- 

b«yond  the  position  of  the  direct  vision  ponding  to  each  angle  measured,  doing 

image  from  which  the  angle  is  taken  ;  them  (dl  together;  then  lay  them  all  off 

this  is  a  perfect  correction,  and  is  easily  together,  lettering  each  centre;  observe 

applied  by  knowing  the  diameter  of  the  that  the  centre  is  laid  off  on  the  proper 

rods  used.    The  only  defect  of  the  three  side  of  the  triangle  side,  according  to  the 

rod  method  is  that  a  point  lying  on,  or  recorded  order  of  the  two  rods.    Then 

close  to,  the  circle  passing  through  the  taking  field  book,  strike  a  circle  from  eadi 

three  roda,  cannot  be  fix^  ;  but  this  is  of  the  two  centres  ooTresponding  to  the 

easily  avoided  when  placing  the  rods,  or  two  angles  of  each  point  fixed,  witii  radius 

by  other  means.  =  distance  from  said  centre  to  the  two 

'The  following  notes  are  added  for  those  rods  of  its  own  side  of  triaqgle;  then 

already  acquainted  with  plotting.     Lay  where  the  said  two  circles  of  each  point 

down  six  radial  lines  at  the  proper  angles,  intersect,  is  the  position  of   the  point 

three  alternate  for  the  perpendiculars  to  whose  t\t'o  angles  were  recorded;  number 

the  sides  of  the  triangle,  and  on  the  three  the  point,  and  proceed  to  another.     Then 

others  lay  off  radius  of  triangle  from  the  fill  m  between  the  points  according  to 

cent»«,  and  so  fix  comers,  i,e.  places  of  description  in  field  book.     This  plotting 

rods.    Letter  every  angle,  three  lUphabets  is  bued  on  Euclid  III,  20,  21. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  comb  is  made  in  three  pieces,  viz., — the  centre 
part,  out  of  which  the  teeth  and  beasts  are  cut,  and  two  side  pieces 
pinned  through  with  flush  brass  pins.  Having  been  thus  put  together  it 
was  then  cut  -with  a  fine  saw  into  forty  teeth,  the  saw  marks  showing 
more  or  less  on  the  lower  edge  of  the  side  pieces  ;  the  tau  sinkings  are 
green  at  the  bottom,  as  if  they  had  been  originally  inlaid  with  brass. 
Sir.  Soden  Smith  observed  that  antiquities  of  the  same  type  had  been 
found  at  Pompeii,  and  that  this  was  the  traditional  form  that  had  come 
down  from  Roman  times.  He  contributed  the  following  notes  upon 
combs  of  a  similar  kind  : — 

"Sir  Thomas  Brown  in  his  Hydnotaphia^  1658,  as  quoted  by  Aker- 
man,  Pagan  Saxondoiiiy  pp.  7,  8,  mentions  that  at  "VValsingham,  in 
Norfolk,  were  dug  up  urns  in  which  were  found,  among  other  things, 
*  Combes  handsomely  wrought* " 

"  In  Douglas's  Nenia  Brit,  is  figured  a  comb  about  seven  inches  long, 
described  as  ivory  but  really  bone  ;  this  was  found  in  1771  at  Kingston 
Barham  Downs,  and  was  deposited  in  the  Fausett  Collection.  It  is  now 
in  the  Liverpool  Museum.  It  is  scored  with  lines,  and  further  ornamented 
with  dots  similar  to  that  now  exhibited.  It  was  contained  in  a  wooden 
box  which  had  been  strengthened  by  brass  rivets,  the  grave  from  which 
it  was  taken  being  believed  to  be  that  of  a  woman.  This  is  figured  in 
Akerman,  plate  xxxi." 

"  A  bone  comb  now  in  the  British  Museum  was  found  in  an  urn  at 
Eye,  Suffolk,  in  the  last  century.  It  is  figured  in  Akerman,  plate  xxii. 
The  solid  part  is  somewhat  triangular,  and  ornamented  with  border  lines 
and  concentric  circles." 

"  Two  others  of  the  long  shape  were  found  in  1767  and  in  1773  in 
graves  on  Kingstown  Down.  These  are  now  in  the  Liverpool  Museum. 
They  were  found  with  the  skeletons  of  women." 

"  In  1828,  in  excavations  at  Lancing,  in  Sussex,  four  bone  combs  were 
found.  The  graves  in  which  these  were  found  are  described  as  being 
Roman,  and  certainly  contained  many  Roman  coins." — Collectanea  Antiq.^ 
vol  i,  p.  93. 

"  In  1851,  during  the  excavations  at  Little  Wilbraham,  Cambridge- 
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shire,  cwried  on  by  ^Ir.  Neville  (afterwards  Lord  Braybrooke),  a  consider- 
able number  of  bone  combs  or  fragments  of  combs  were  found  in  sepul- 
chral urns.  One  of  these,  of  the  long  shape,  is  ornamented  with  several 
lines  of  small  circles  each  with  a  central  dot ;  one  is  finished  with  rude 
biixls'  heads,  in  tlic  same  position  as  the  heads  on  the  specimen  now 
shown.     These  were  taken  from  Anglo-Saxon  graves." 

"  In  Ireland  a  considerable  number  of  bone  combs  have  been  found, 
and  various  tyyics  of  them  arc  figured  in  Roach  Smith's  Collectanea^ 
vol.  iii,  p.  43.  The  ornament  on  these,  though  very  rude,  is  not  without 
interest — ^tlio  well-known  bird's  head  design  occurring  on  one,  the  usual 
concentric  circles  on  others,  and  a  peculiar  wavy  continuous  pattern  on 
another.  The  material  is  not  named  by  the  describer,  but  I  presume 
them  to  be  of  bone." 

By  Mr.  W.  J.  Bernhard  Smith. — ^Dag  or  Petronel  with  Wheel-lock, 
German,  circa  1600.  A  hind  is  engraved  on  the  lock  plate,  which  is 
also  stamped  with  two  small  shields  of  arms: — 1st,  party  per  pale,  a 
dimidiated  eagle  and  three  bends;  2nd,  seems  to  be  an  eagle  displayed. 
Tlie  weapon  is  entirely  composed  of  steel. 

Tile,  and  portion  of  another  bearing  stamp  of  maker  from  Rome. 

By  permission  of  Sir  Thomas  Duffus  Hardy. — Two  leather  ink 
bottles  (fig.  1),  said  to  be  of  the  time  of  Henry  III,  formerly  in  the 
Cliapter  House  at  Westminster,  and  now  preserved  in  the  Public  Record 
Office.  A  case  for  a  piece  of  plate  of  cuir  houtHi,  stamped  all  over  with 
flour  de  lis,  like  the  Forcer,  formerly  in  the  Pyx  ChambCT  at  Westminster, 
which  is  engraved  at  p.  96  of  Gleanings  from  Westminster  Abbey. 

By  Mr.  W.  Meters. — A  black  jack,  dated  1515. 

By  Mrs.  Coatbs. — A  black  jack,  ornamentally  stamped  and  dated 
1691  (fig.  3). 

By  Miss  Mathbson. — A  leather  bottle,  said  to  bo  of  the  time  of 
James  L 

By  Sir  Henry  Drydbn,  Bart. — ^Three  leather  bottles ;  one  of  a  large 
.size  painted  white,  another  smaller,  and  one  with  a  "  clout "  cut  out  of 
the  side  (fig.  4). 

In  illustration  of  those  objects  Mr.  Bernhard  Smith  contributed  the 
following  ballad : 

The  Leather  Bottel.     (SomsrwUhire  VerBionJ 

Ood  above,  who  nilefl  all  things,  Suppose  a  man  and  his  wife  fall  out, — 

Monks  andAbbots,  and  beggars  and  Kings,  And  such  a  thing  happens  sometimeB,  no 

The  ships  that  in  the  sea  do  swim,  doubt, — 

The  earth,  and  all  that  is  therein  ;  They  pull  and  they  haul ;  in  the  midst  of 

Not  fox^tting  the  old  cow's  hide,  the  fray 

And  everything  in  the  world  beside :  They  shed  the  liquor  so  fine  and  gay ; 

And  I  wish  his  soul  in  Heaven  may  dwell,  But  had  it  been  in  the  leathern  bott^ 

Who  first  invented  this  leathern  bott61 !  And  the  stopper  been  in,  'twould  all  hare 

Oh !  what  do  you  say  to  the  glasses  fine?  been  wdl ! 

Oh !  they  shaU  have  no  praise  of  mine :  Now  when  this  bottel  it  is  worn  out^ 

Suppose  a  gentleman  sends  his  man  Out  of  it's  sides  you  may  cut  a  dout ; 

To  fill  Uiem  with  liquor  aafast  as  he  can,  This  you  may  hung  upon  a  pin, — 

The  man  he  falls,  in  coming  away,  'Twill  serve  to  put  odd  trifles  in ; 

And  sheds  the  liquor  so  fine  and  gay ;  Ink  and  soap,  and  candle-ends. 

But  had  it  been  in  the  leathern  bot&l  For  young  beginners  have  need  of  such 

A.nd  the  stopper  been  in,  'twould  all  have         friends, 

been  well !  And  I  wish  his  soul  in  Heaven  may  dwell, 

01» !  what  do  you  say  to  the  tankard  fine?  Who  first  invented  the  leathern  bott^ ! 
Oh !  it  shall  have  no  praise  of  mine : 
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A  variety  of  this  old  song,  probably  the  Herefordfihiro  version,  of  the 
year  1600,  is  given  in  ChappeU's  "  Popular  Music  of  the  Olden  Time." 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  speaking  of  the  equipment  of  a  pilgrim,  mentions 
his  "bottle  of  salvation,"  and  Shakspeare,  in  his  well  Imown  lines  in 
Henry  VI,  on  the  happiness  of  a  shepherd's  life,  says : 

Hifl  cold  thin  drink  out  of  hia  leather  botUe, 
His  wont^  ileep  under  the  fresh  tree's  shade." 

These  were  no  doubt  bottles,  properly  so  called,  of  the  flask  shape,  the 
earliest  form,  now  very  rare,  and  of  which  kind  an  ancient  example  was 
exhibited  at  a  meeting  of  the  Institute  on  Feb.  2nd  (see  page  189).  A 
fine  inscribed  example  is  preserved  at  Stoneleigh  Abbey  (fig.  2). 

Bottles  of  the  barrel  shape  were  specially  for  out-door  use,  and  were 
employed  in  isolated  agricultural  districts,  certainly  within  the  last  fifty 
years.  They  are  still  occasionally  to  be  met  with  in  country  places, 
degraded  to  the  purpose  of  carrying  grease  at  cart  tails.  They  have  been 
replaced  at  the  present  day  by  little  wooden  hooped  barrels  of  precisely 
the  old  shape,  the  original  name  being  retained. 

Black  Jackis  were  for  household  purposes  and  are  less  commonly  met 
with  than  bottles,  but  they  are  still  to  be  found,  sometimes  in  actual  use, 
in  old  country  houses.  They  were  of  all  sizes,  sometimes  very  large,  like 
the  example  at  Chirk  Castle,  which  is  1ft  lOin.  high,  and  2ft.  6ia  in 
circumference,— or  very  small,  like  one  exhibited  in  the  temporary 
museum  at  Hereford,  which  only  measured  4i  inches  in  height. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  these  really  practical,  though  perhaps 
not  very  cleanly  vessels,  so  common  throughout  the  country  within 
living  memory,  have  so  rapidly  fallen  into  disuse,  and  become  com- 
paratively rare.  Considering  the  ills  to  which  crockery  is  heir,  the  re- 
introduction  of  the  Black  Jack  has  become  almost  a  desideratum ;  but 
here  we  are  met  by  the  difficulty  as  to  how  they  were  mada  Possibly 
upon  wooden  moulds,  somewhat  after  the  fasliion  of  a  boot-tree,  with  a 
central  key-piece  or  wedge  to  be  drawn  out  after  the  bottom  was  sewn  in. 
Some  sudi  an  arrangement  would  answer  also  for  the  baiTel-shaped 
bottle  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  a  "  bottle  last "  has  ever  been  noticed. 
In  the  case  of  the  bottle  proper,  the  matter  is  more  perplexing  still, 
because  if  a  mould  was  used  at  all  it  must  have  been  one  of  sand  or  clay, 
to  be  picked  out  afterwards  through  the  cork  hole.  A  practical  North- 
ampton shoemaker  would  perhaps  be  able  to  solve  the  mystery. 

It  was  announced  that  a  special  meeting  would  be  held  on  June  8th 
for  the  reception  of  Mrs.  Schliemann. 

Spboial  MsETiNa,  June  8,  1877. 

A  very  large  and  brilliant  company  assembled  this  day,  under  the 
presidency  of  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide,  to  receive  Mrs.  Schliemann. 
Among  those  present  were  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  Lord  Houghton,  the 
Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.P.,  the  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Hieronymus 
Myriantheus  (Archimandrite  of  the  Greek  Community),  'SL  Gennadius 
(Greek  Charge  dH Affaires),  Dr.  Schliemann,  Lady  Alcock,  the  Hon.  M. 
Mostyn,  C.  T.  Newton,  Esq.,  cb.,  Robert  Browning,  Esq.,  Sir  J.  D. 
Scott,  Bart,  J.  Bonomi,  Esq.,  Sir  W.  H.  Drake,  K.C.B.,  Professor 
Donaldson,  M  Karl  Blind,  Baron  Julius  Renter,  Rear- Admiral  Spratt,  Dr. 
Birch,  E.  Oldfield,  Esq.,  the  Rev.  J.  Fuller  Russell,  C.  D.  E.  Fortnum, 
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Esq.,  M.  Balli,  E.  J.  Beed,  Esq.,  m.p.,  S.  Tucker,  Esq.,  Rouge  Oroix^ 
M.  Lascaridi,  Dr.  L.  Schmidt^  J.  Murray,  Esq.,  A.  H.  Grant,  Esq.,  Miss 
Amelia  B.  Edwards,  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Bigge,  J.  Thome,  Esq.,  Ac.  His 
Excellency  the  Turkish  Ambassador  was  prevented  from  being  present  by 
a  previous  engagement. 

The  noble  Chairman  introduced  Mrs.  Schliemann  to  the  meeting 
in  a  few  happy  words  of  welcome,  and  presented  her  with  a  bouquet  of 
flowers,  representing  the  Greek  national  colours. 

Mrs.  Schliemann  then  read  the  following  paper: — "On  the  High 
culture  of  the  Ancient  Greeks;  the  Long  Series  of  Agents  which 
contributed  to  it ;  the  reason  of  its  Decay ;  of  the  Advantages  of  the 
Language  of  Plato;  and  further,  of  the  Share  she  had  taken  in  the 
Discoveries  at  Troy  and  Mycenae," 

**  At  a  time  when  the  rest  of  the  world  was  still  living  in  barbarism's 
dark  night,  my  ancestors,  the  ancient  Greeks,  had  in  science  and  arts 
reached  such  a  pitch  of  perfection  as  can  never  be  surpassed  by  man. 

Of  the  hundred  thousands  of  master-pieces  of  sculpture  which  once 
ornamented  the  public  edifices,  the  Agoras,  and  the  streets  of  our  ancient 
cities,  only  a  few  have  escaped  the  pious  zeal  of  the  early  Christians, 
or  the  ignorance  of  the  barbarians,  who  turned  them  into  lime,  and  those 
few  now  adorn  the  modem  museums  as  precious  relics  of  Greece's  past 
glory,  and  as  mournful  monuments  of  the  fragility  of  human  things. 

Our  political  institutions,  our  statesmen,  our  orators,  our  philosophers, 
and  our  poets  have  in  all  posterior  ages  been  objects  of  wonder  and  ad- 
miration to  the  world  at  large  ;  they  have  for  thousands  of  years  been  the 
ideals  of  perfection  to  all  those  who  aspired  to  a  high  culture  ;  in  fact,  so 
much  so,  that  even  at  the  present  day  no  one  is  considered  to  have  a  high 
education  unless  he  be  thoroughly  acquainted  witli  them.  But,  alas  !  Greek 
books  have  had  a  like  fate  as  Greek  works  of  art,  and  I  make  bold  to 
say  that  not  even  one-thousandth  part  of  our  ancient  classics  has  escaped 
destruction.  But  I  must  not  forget  that  my  ancestors  have  also  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  their  heroism  and  military  skill,  and  that 
our  Greek  history  is  full  of  names  such  as  Agamemnon,  Achilles, 
Diomedes,  Ulysses,  Aristodemos,  Miltiades,  Themistodes,  Phocion, 
Pericles,  Epaminondas,  Philip  II,  Alexander  the  Great,  whom  the 
mightiest  of  the  mighty  and  the  proudest  of  the  proud  warriors  of  posterior 
ages  took  as  ideals  of  military  virtue.  But  with  their  superior  wisdom 
and  all  their  other  great  qualities,  my  ancestors  had  a  great  vice,  without 
which  they  would  probably  have  subjugated  the  world  by  their  arms,  in 
the  same  way  as  they  in  later  ages  subjugated  it  by  their  genius.  That 
vice  was  *  envy.'  The  decay  of  Greece  dates  from  that  unfortunate  day, 
in  413  B.a,  when  some  Athenians,  who  were  envious  of  Alcibiades'  past 
and  coming  glory,  succeeded  in  persuading  the  people  to  send  out  a  ship 
to  Sicily  to  fetch  him  back  as  prisoner,  in  order  that  he  might  be  judged 
for  his  irreverence  to  the  gods.  Had  this  not  happened,  Sicily  would 
in  a  few  weeks  have  fallen  into  our  hands,  because  Alcibiades'  genius  had 
already  captured  Catania,  and  was  on  the  very  eve  of  capturing  Messina ; 
and,  when  once  in  possession  of  Sicily,  the  Athenians  would  have  had 
no.  trouble  in  conquering  the  whole  of  Italy,  because  Rome  was  at  that 
time  still  weak  and  powerless.  But  it  was  our  ill  fate  that  it  should 
be  so.  The  fragile  fingers  of  men  cannot  arrest  the  rotation  of  destiny's 
wheel 
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The  question  now  arises  how  it  came  that,  in  the  midst  of 
nations  which  lingered  in  barbarism,  Greek  genius  could  lift  its  head 
to  the  heavens.  I  think  that  this  could  only  be  produced  by  the 
combination  of  a  whole  series  of  fortunate  circumstances,  of  which  I 
must  first  mention  our  beautiful,  sonorous  language,  the  mere  sound  of 
which  filled  my  husband  with  wild  enthusiasm  at  a  time  when  he  did  not 
know  yet  a  word  of  Greek.  Further,  the  quickness  and  vivacity  of  the 
Greek  mind,  the  beautiful  sky  of  Greece,  from  which  the  sun  shines 
nearly  always  the  whole  day  in  full  brilliancy  ;  in  fact,  there  is  no  day 
in  the  year  on  which  we  do  not  see  the  sun,  there  is  seldom  a  night  in 
which  the  starry  heavens  cannot  be  seen  in  all  their  splendour.  Further  the 
indescribable  beauty  of  the  outlines  and  colours  of  the  Greek  mountains ; 
then  the  marvellous  beauty  of  the  sea,  studded  as  it  is  with  magnificent 
islands,  which,  by  the  reverberation  of  the  sun-light,  present  the  appearance 
as  if  they  were  floating ;  hence  the  myth  of  the  floating  Greek  islands. 
I  further  mention  the  infi^te  number  of  gods  and  the  firm  faith  people  had 
in  theuL  .  But  this  world  of  gods  could  only  be  engendered  in  the  minds 
of  Greeks  and  in  an  atmosphere  like  that  of  Greece.  Thus  the  natural 
enthusiasm  of  my  ancestor  for  the  sublime  was  stimulated  by  their 
beautiful  language,  by  the  splendour  of  the  sky  by  day  and  night,  by  the 
magnificence  of  the  mountains,  the  sea,  the  seemingly  floating  islands,  and 
by  the  firm  belief  in  the  supernatural  power  and  beauty  of  their  gods. 
But,  in  spite  of  all  these  stimulants,  Greek  genius  could  never  have 
reached  such  a  lofty  height  as  can  never  again  be  attained  by  man  had 
it  not  been  for  divine  Homer,  from  whom  orators  and  sculptors,  states- 
men and  painters,  wise  men  and  poets,  freely  borrowed  their  grandest 
ideas.  So,  for  instance,  Phidias,  when  asked  whence  he  had  taken 
the  idea  for  his  Olympian  Jupiter,  answered  with  the  verses  of  the 
"Iliad:"— (I,  528— 530.) 

K^tiris  M  A^a^kruv  fMya^h*  tktKtif**  Qf)iV(Mro¥^ 

"  He  said,  and  nodded  with  his  shadowy  brows, 
Waved  on  the  immortal  head  the  ambrosial  locks, 
And  all  Olympus  trembled  at  his  nod.'* 

Alexander  the  Great  never  slept  without  having  under  his  pillow  a  copy 
of  " Homer,"  which  he  called  "the  store  of  military  Aartue."  To  Dr. 
Schliemann's  and  my  admiration  for  Homer  are  we  indebted  for  the 
discoveries  of  Troy  and  the  five  royal  tombs  of  Mycenss  with  their 
treasurea  The  part  I  have  taken  in  the  discoveries  is  but  small,  in  Troy 
as  weU  as  in  Mycenae.  I  have  only  superintended  thirty  workmen.  One 
of  my  explorations  at  Troy  was  the  excavation  of  the  large  heroic 
tomb  which,  according  to  Homer,  was  attributed  by  the  immortal 
gods  to  the  Amazon  Myrine  and  by  men  to  Batieia,  the  Queen  of 
Dardanus.  In  Mycenee  I  excavated  the  large  treasury  close  to  the  Lions' 
Gate.  This  excavation,  one  of  the  most  difficult  works  we  ever  accom- 
plished, lasted  four  months,  and  though  I  found  no  treasures  there,  yet 
this  exploration  has  been  of  some  importance  to  science,  because,  besides 
a  number  of  sculptures,  I  found  there  a  mass  of  most  interesting  pottery, 
which  shows  us  Uie  remote  antiquity  in  which  the  treasiuy  was  shut  up. 
I  have  further  taken  an  active  part  in  the  excavation  of  the  five  royal 
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tombs  in  the  Acropolis ;  all  of  them  were  rock-cut,  and  at  a  depth  of 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty-three  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
The  flat  bottom  of  these  tombs  was  covered  with  a  layer  of  pebble  stones, 
which  can  have  had  no  other  intention  than  that  of  giving  ventilation  to 
the  funeral  pyres,  which  were  put  on  it,  and  on  which  tibe  dead  bodies 
overladen  with  jewels  were  laid.  There  were  in  all  fifteen  bodies 
in  the  tombs,  and  each  of  them  had  been  burnt  on  a  separate 
pyre.  The  fire  of  the  pyres  was  not  yet  extinct  when  the  whole 
of  the  sepulchres  were  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  white  day, 
and  then  with  another  layer  of  pebble  stones,  upon  which  earth  was 
thrown.  Above  these  tombs  were  erected  sepulchral  slabs,  and,  when 
these  had  been  covered  up  by,  and  disappeared  in,  the  dust  of  ages,  other 
tombstones  were  erected  three  or  four  feet  above  them.  Until  the  upper 
layer  of  pebble  stones  the  excavation  was  easy,  because  we  had  only  to  direct 
our  workmen  to  dig  here  or  there  ;  but  from  thence  it  was  exceedingly 
difficult,  because,  on  our  knees  in  the  mud,  my  husband  and  I  had  to  cut 
out  the  pebbles,  to  cut  away  the  layer  of  clay,  and  to  take  out  one  by  one 
the  precious  jewels.  But  the  joy  we  felt  in  seeing  our  efforts  crowned 
with  such  marvellous  success  made  its  forget  our  hardships,  and  our 
enthusiasm  was  so  great  that  we  often  thought  we  had  breakfasted  and 
dined  when  we  had  not  got  anything  at  «J1  for  the  whole  day. 

We  Greeks  owe  to  England  an  everlasting  gratitude,  because  without  the 
generous  assistance  of  this  great  country  Greece  could  never  have 
attained  her  independence.  Only  lately,  again,  England  has  with 
generous  liberality  ceded  to  us  the  beautiful  Ionian  Islands.  But  it 
is  said  that  gratitude  is  ^  lively  anticipation  of  future  favours,  and  so  I 
venture  to  hope  that  England  will  not  desert  the  cause  of  Greece  in  the 
present  eventful  crisis. 

I  conclude  with  an  appeal  to  the  English  ladies  to  teach  their 
children  the  sonorous  language  of  my  ancestors,  so  that  they  may  be 
enabled  to  read  "Homer"  and  our  other  immortal  classics  in  the 
originaL  The  immense  difficulties  of  our  ancient  language  could 
be  easily  overcome  by  the  highly  intelligent  English  cliildren  if  they  first 
thoroughly  learnt  our  modem  Greek  language,  and  afterwards  the  ancient 
tongue.  Instead  of  ten  years,  the  children  would  in  this  way  acquire  in 
less  tlian  one  year  a  thorough  knowledge  of  ancient  Greek,  and  tliey 
would  have  the  immense  advantage'  of  our  modem  language,  which,  as  a 
spoken  tongue,  would  make  it  totoUy  impossible  for  them  ever  to  forget 
the  language  of  Plato  and  Homer.  I,  therefore,  with  intense  enthusiasm 
advocate  and  advise  you  to  get  from  Greece  teachers  for  all  your  schools. 

I  terminate  in  warmly  thanking  you  for  the  indulgence  with  which 
you  have  listened  to  an  enthusiast  for  Homer. 

Dr.  ScHLiBMANN  Said:  My  Lord  President, — I  b^  leave  to  offer  a  few 
observations  on  Mrs.  Schliemann's  paper.  To  the  long  series  of  agents 
which  have  been  instrumental  in  producing  the  high  perfection  of  art  in 
ancient  Grreece  must  be  added  the  entire  absence  of  our  present  code  of 
conventional  proprieties  and  the  perfect  freedom  whicJi  the  fair  sex 
enjoyed  regarding  dress,  which  was  consequently  in  analogy  to  the  hot 
clunate,  and  hardly  amounted  to  any  thing  at  alL  Being  thus  all  his  life 
surrounded  by  masterpieces  of  nature,  whose  forms  were  not  screened 
from  his  eyes  by  a  conventional  amount  of  clothing,  the  ancient  Greek 
artist  was  at  liberty  constantly  to  study  the  symmetry  and  anatomy  of 
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the  female  body,  and  he  could  produce  wonders  by  merely  copying  what 
he  saw.  A  similar  advantage  can  never  again  be  enjoyed  by  any  artist, 
and  therefore  sculpture  and  painting  can  never  again  reach  the  high  pitch 
of  perfection  which  it  had  attained  under  such  exceptional  circumstances 
in  antiquity.  I  woidd  further  remark  that  the  English  pronounciation  of 
Greek  is  purely  conventional,  and  no  man  can  prove  that  it  has  ever  been 
in  use  anywhere  except  in  England.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the 
most  certain  proofs  that  ancient  Greek  was  spoken  with  the  modem  Greek 
pronounciation  a  thousand  years  ago,  when  the  Muscovite  dukedom 
adopted  the  Greek  religion,  because  all  the  Greek  words  which  at  that  time 
entered  the  Russian  language  have  in  the  latter  perfectly  the  modem 
Greek  pronounciation.  There  is  further  conserved  a  Greek  prayer  of  the 
fourth  or  fifth  century  A.D.,  written  with  Latin  characters,  from  which  it 
is  evident  that  even  at  that  time  the  present  Greek  pronounciation  was  in 
use.  I  may  further  mention  that  the  Greek  names  found  in  the  cuneiform 
inscriptions  of  the  time  of  the  Seleucidaj  arc  spelt  with  the  present  Greek 
pronounciation.  Tlius  we  have  the  certainty  that  for  more  than  2,000 
years  the  pronounciation  has  remained  the  same.  Besides  other  incon- 
veniences, the  English  mode  of  reading  Greek  without  observing  the 
accent  increases  enormously  the  student's  difficulties  in  the  acquisition  of 
that  noble  language. 

Mr.  Gladstonb,  having  been  next  called  on  to  address  the  meeting, 
referred  to  the  most  interesting  autobiographical  details  prefixed  by  Dr. 
Schliemann's  first  publication  and  to  others  more  lately  given  to  the  world 
as  to  how  he  caught  his  enthusiasm  for  the  Greek  tongue  and  for  Homer. 
Gliding  off  to  the  question  of  Greek  pronounciation,  he  begged  Dr. 
Schliemann  to  favour  the  meeting  with  a  few  lines  from  Voss's 
German  version  of  Homer,  and  that  gentleman  having  done  so,  Mr. 
Gladstone  said  he  found  the  German  much  nearer  to  the  modern  Greek 
than  he  had  expected.  He  had  thought  the  German  pronounciation  of 
Greek  differed  from  ours  in  scarcely  anything  save  the  vocalization.  l^Ir. 
Gladstone  said  he  was  not  a  convert  to  the  claims  of  modem  Greek 
orthoepy  to  represent  that  of  the  ancient  tongue,  and  adduced  considera- 
tions against  conceding  tlie  demand.  He  then  entered  a  vigorous  protest 
against  confounding  accent,  which  ho  defined  to  be  musical  pitch,  and  to 
which,  instancing  the  accents  of  the  Homeric  particles,  almost  every  utterance 
was  amenable,  with  emphasis,  which  all  understood  well  enougL  It  had 
been  pointed  out,  and  he  had  himself  pointed  out,  that  the  Greeks  had 
grown  in  their  sense  of  colour,  and  they  might  have  grown,  too,  in  their 
sense  of  sound.  He  thought  we  should  never  understand  Greek  accentua- 
tion, on  which  the  Romaic  orthoepy  was  based,  until  we  had  plumbed 
the  depths  of  the  problem  of  musical  pitch.  In  general  he  could  not  at 
all  admit  that  the  modem  Greek  pronounciation  fairly  represented  the 
Homeric  At  the  same  time  he  gallantly  said  that  Mrs.  Schliemann's 
reading  of  the  three  lines  she  had  quoted  from  Homer  had  been  enough  to 
win  his  suffirage,  but  for  the  sobering  consideration  that  the  charm  was 
due  to  her  peculiar  and  personal  grace  of  delivery.  In  answer  to  Dr. 
Schliemann,  Mr.  Gladstone  said  he  was  no  believer  in  that  gentle- 
man's deduction  of  the  perfection  of  Greek  statuary  art  from  the 
commonness  of  nudity  or  immodest  exposure  amongst  that  nation.  The 
history  of  dress  was  a  most  curious  and  interesting  one,  into  the  details 
of  which  he  could  not  enter.     But  he  could  not  agree  that  the  ancient 
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Greeks  too  liberally  exposed  the  nude  form.  The  nation  at  laige  were 
very  decorously  clad ;  their  persons  were  wholly  covered.  The  exception, 
which  proved  the  rule,  was  Sparta,  the  least  Greek  of  all  Hellas  in  the 
fine  feeling  for  art  The  subject  of  Greek  mythology  was  most  curious, 
and  of  the  deepest  interest,  but  the  unravelling  of  its  mysteries  was  still 
an  unsolved  problem.  Doubtless  the  Greek  relijgion  was  essentially 
anthropomorphic,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  having  used  this  word,  took  occasion 
to  bring  back  the  word,  to  its  strict  and  primitive  signification.  Anthro- 
pomorphism was  a  system  which  exhibited  the  gods  in  the  form  *nd  like- 
ness of  men,  and  it  was  not  right  for  objectors  against  ilie  figurative 
language  of  Scripture  and  religion  sneeringly  to  brand  as  '*  anthropo- 
morphic," in  an  opprobrious  sense,  Bible  expressions  which,  for  con- 
venience of  popular  currency,  spoke  of  God  as  the  subject  of  love,  anger, 
and  other  passions  and  qualities,  which,  properly  and  philoeophi(»illy 
speaking,  were  restricted  to  humanity.  Mr.  Gladstone  wished  that  such 
cavillers  would  restore  the  word  anthropomorphism  to  its  legitimate  and 
proper  use.  The  Greek  habit  of  shaping  their  idea  of  divinity  according 
to  their  notions  of  humanity  was  the  well  spring  of  their  national  life,  and 
the  true  explanation  of  their  greatness.  It  gave  them  an  ideal  in  every- 
thing, in  politics,  literature,  })oetry,  and  art  This  profoundly  religious 
idea  was  the  root  of  that  people's  life.  like  the  mathematical  curve 
called  the  asymptote,  which  was  always  getting  nearer  to  a  given  straight 
line  without  ever  touching  it,  this  idealinng  spirit  of  the  Greeks  was  ev^ 
panting  after  a  perfection  which  they  were  ever  nearing,  but,  from  Uie 
nature  of  the  case,  could  never  quite  reach.  This  was  the  glory  of  Greek 
life  and  of  its  noblest  expression,  Greek  art  In  the  course  of  his  remarks, 
Mr.  Gladstone  repeated  in  the  warmest  terms  his  high  appreciation  of  the 
extraordinary  energy  and  enthusiasm  of  Dr.  and  Lba  Schliemann  in  the 
work  of  Homeric  Archaeology. 

Lord  Houghton,  in  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mrs.  Schlieman  for 
her  interesting  paper,  said  the  resolution  expressed  his  own  personal 
feelings.  He,  too,  touched  on  the  controversy  as  to  the  true  pronouncia- 
tion  of  Greek,  and  discussed  Mrs,  Schliemann's  views  of  Greek  art 

In  seconding  the  motion,  Mr.  Newton  said  :  We  have  heard  to-day,  in 
the  eloquent  discourse  of  Madame  Schliemann,  a  grateful  acknowledgment 
of  the  aid  which  Europe  has  given  to  Greece  in  establishing  her  indepen- 
dence ;  and  this  expression  of  gratitude  on  the  part  of  the  Hellenic  people 
reminds  us  that,  if  modem  Greek  civilization  owes  much  to  Europe, 
Greece  has  in  these  latter  days  done  something  to  repay  this  obligation  by 
the  zeal  and  intelligence  they  have  shewn  in  the  prosecution  of  archaeo- 
logical research,  and,  above  all,  by  the  ceaseless  energy  which  they  have 
exerted  in  the  preservation  and  publication  of  ancient  Greek  inscriptions. 
It  is  not  as  generally  known  in  this  country,  as  it  ought  to  be,  that  ever 
since  the  establishment  of  the  Greek  kingdom  there  has  not  been  wanting 
a  succession  of  native  scholars  at  Athens  and  elsewhere  in  Greek  communi- 
ties, who  with  very  slender  means  at  their  command,  and  with  but  scant 
encouragement  either  from  their  own  Government  or  the  general  public, 
have  devoted  their  lives  and  best  energies  to  the  publication  and  inter- 
pretation of  those  most  precious  historical  documents,  Greek  inscriptions  ; 
and  among  these  scholars  I  would  particularly  di»w  attention  to  the 
names  of  Pittakys,  Rangab^,  Eustratiades,  RhosopiUos,  and  last,  but  not 
least,  of  Kumanudes.     Wlierever  in  the  civilized  world  Greek  ait;hax>logy 
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is  a  subject  of  study,  reference  is  constantly  made  to  the  works  on  inscrip- 
tions which  have  been  published  by  these  single-minded  and  self-denying 
representatives  of  modem  Hellenic  culture  ;  therefore  I  say  they  deserve 
not  only  our  commendation  and  respect,  but  all  the  encouragement  and 
material  aid  which  societies  such  as  tliis  our  Institute  can  render  inter- 
nationally for  the  promotion  of  the  common  purpose  which  they  profess. 

In  proposing  a  vote  of  tlianks  to  the  noble  Chairman,  AL  Gennadius 
took  the  opportunity  of  heartily  thanking  Mr.  Newton  for  his  kind  ex- 
pressions as  to  the  progress  of  archseology  in  Greece,  and  testified  to  the 
enthusiasm  which  modem  Greek  society  exhibited  in  the  matter. 

This  interesting  meeting  then  came  to  a  close. 

July  6,  1877. 
The  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahidb,  President^  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Parker  gave  a  short  account  of  the  principal  excavations  in 
Rome  during  the  last  season. 

"In  carrying  on  the  Via  Nazionale,  which  is  an  enormous  work,  and 
cuts  through  part  of  the  Quirinal  Hill  at  the  depth  sometimes  of  thirty 
or  forty  feet,  in  order  to  make  a  gradual  incline  for  carriages  from  the 
high  level  of  the  railway  station  to  the  low  level  on  which  tlie  City  of 
the  Popes  is  built,  in  the  course  of  which,  as  we  have  heard  before,  many 
discoveries  have  been  made.  At  the  point  where  it  makes  an  angle,  at 
the  south  end  of  the  Quirinal,  between  that  and  the  Esquiline,  going 
down  to  the  level  of  the  Piazza  dei  AjyostoU  and  the  Corso,  the  Porta 
Fontinalis  was  found  in  the  wall  of  Servius  Tullius,  and  at  about  100 
feet  outside  of  this  three  sarcophagi  made  of  tufa,  and  of  very  early 
character,  were  found  imbedded  in  clay  at  a  great  depth  ;  the  tufa  had 
become  so  soft  from  long  exposure  to  moisture,  that  it  was  more  like 
soap  than  stone,  and  it  was  found  impracticable  to  take  up  the  sarcophagi. 
There  was  a  skeleton  in  each  of  them,  and  one  had  a  cro^vn  on  the  head, 
of  the  early  character  called  Estruscan,  wliich  is  now  in  the  new  museum 
on  the  Capitol.     It  is  supposed  to  have  been  one  of  the  Etmscan  kings. 

Considerable  parts  of  the  (freat  Agger  of  Servius  Tullius  were  brought 
to  light ;  some  were  destroyed  and  others  were  preserved  for  a  time. 
The  most  remarkable  discovery  of  the  season  was  the  tomb  of  Statilius 
Taurus  in  the  old  Exquiliae,  just  witliin  the  Porta  Maggiore.  In  tliis 
tomb  a  large  number  of  inscriptions  to  members  of  the  family,  extending 
from  the  time  of  Sylla  to  the  second  century  ;  a  large  number  of  lamps 
and  other  smaU  objects  were  found,  and  were  preserved  in  a  small 
museum  near  the  building  called  Minerva  Medica ;  there  was  also  a 
remarkable  series  of  fresco  pictures  illustrating  the  early  histoiy  of  Rome, 
and  agreeing' better  with  the  Aeneid  of  Virgil  than  any  other  author;  Virgil 
was  living  at  the  same  time  as  Statilius  Taurus,  and  it  is  probable  that 
these  paintings  were  made  under  his  direction.  During  the  whole  of 
that  season  the  very  interesting  substmctures  of  the  Colosseum,  which 
had  been  excavated  in  the  previous  year,  were  ten  feet  under  water. 
Signer  Rosa  had  employed  a  steam-engine  to  pump  the  water  out  at  an 
enormous  expense,  but  as  the  water  came  from  a  copious  natural  spring 
in  a  subterranean  reservoir  for  the  aqueducts,  it  came  in  again  as  fast  as 
it  was  pumped  out     This  reservoir  was  formerly  called  the  Vivarium,  it 
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had  been  full  of  water,  and  what  was  supposed  to  be  lumlnaria  to  give 
air  and  light  to  the  animals  were  in  fact  wells  for  keeping  the  water 
fresh  and  letting  down  buckets.  A  new  drain  was  b^un  to  cany  off  the 
water  into  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  which  is  not  yet  completed.  Signor 
Rosa  was  deposed  from  his  office  of  Royal  Superintendant  for  what  was 
considered  to  be  his  bad  management  and  extravagence,  and  all  the 
excavations  are  now  placed  under  the  direction  of  Signor  Fiorelli,  the 
head  of  the  department  of  Archaeology  in  the  Italian  government  He 
has  always  been  very  friendly  to  me  and  encouraged  my  excavations, 
which  were  continued  in  the  Mamertine  Prison,  in  the  subterranean 
chambers  of  the  Thermae  of  Caracalla,  and  at  the  Porta  Capena,  which 
has  been  more  thoroughly  excavated  than  befora  On  the  previous 
occasion  I  could  not  get  leave  to  remove  a  wine  press,  which 
stood  in  the  middle  of  the  chamber,  which  had  been  in  the  western 
tower  of  the  gate.  Two  of  the  walls  of  this  chamber  are  of  the 
time  of  the  kings,  and  through  one  of  them  the  »pecu8  or  channel  of 
the  earliest  aqueduct  passes,  with  a  thick  bed  under  it  of  the  peculiar 
cement  used  only  for  the  aqueduct,  called  opm  8igninum-y  or  in  Italia 
coccio  pisto.  This  specus  had  evidently  passed  over  the  gate  upon  the 
arch,  coming  from  the  reservoir  before-mentioned  on  the  Celian,  and  a 
part  of  it  was  also  found  at  the  depth  of  twenty  feet  in  a  garden  half  way 
between  the  two  points.  A  continuation  of  it  was  also  excavated  upon 
an  arcade  in  the  garden  of  St  Gregory,  near  the  modem  road,  and  left 
open  for  the  present  It  was  traced  further  on  to  another  cave  reservoir 
under  St  Sabba  in  the  Pseudo-Aventine. 

At  the  Thermas  of  Caracalla  a  part  of  the  porticus  added  by  Helio- 
gabalus  was  brought  to  light,  and  shewn  to  have  been  an  arcade  of  two 
storeys.  This  is  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  central  building  of  the 
Thermae  ;  it  is  now  in  the  vineyard  of  Signor  Brocard.  At  t3ie  N.W. 
comer  of  the  same  great  building  a  subterranean  passage  was  cleared 
passing  tlirougli  a  series  of  cliambers,  and  leading  to  another  porticus  at 
the  north  entl,  wliich  had  been  the  original  state  entrance.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  there  are  subterranean  chambera  under  the  whole  of 
that  enormous  stijicture,  and  under  some  of  the  adjoining  vineyards 
which  had  been  part  of  it  Signor  Bemabo,  to  whom  the  vineyMd  at 
the  north  end  belongs,  is  willing  to  have  that  passage  kept  open  ;  and  it 
leads  in  one  point  to  a  staircase  going  up  to  the  top  of  a  tower  in  the  old 
porticus  which  has  been  repaired,  and  from  the  summit  there  is  a  splendid 
view  over  the  whole.  Signor  Brocard  is  also  willing  that  the  excavations 
in  his  vineyard  should  be  left  open  so  long  as  he  holds  it,  but  he  is 
expecting  to  leave  Rome.  For  the  Mamertine  Prison  and  the  Porta 
Capena  my  leases  have  expired,  and  unless  the  money  is  found  for 
renewing  them  these  very  interesting  excavations  will  all  be  filled  up 
again." 

A  discussion  followed  in  which  the  noble  Chairman  and  Mr.  0.  Morgan 
took  part 

Professor  Bunnell  Lewis  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Antiquities  of  Scandi- 
navia "  (printed  at  p.  242),  treating  at  length  upon  the  Roman  influence 
on  tlie  antiquities  and  architecture  of  that  country. 

Mr.  G.  T.  Clark  spoke  of  the  Romanesque  style  and  its  vigour  in 
Scandinavia,  and  hoped  Professor  Lewis  would  work  out  its  origin  in  that 
part  of  Europe ;  its  early  appearance  there  and  in  Ireland,  where  it  was 
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used  with  the  entablature,  and  before  the  introduction  of  the  arch^  was 
a  question  which  required  solution.  The  style  could  not  have  come,  via 
Normandy  or  England,  and  was  possibly  derived  from  the  Iberian 
Peninsula. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Keysbr  read  a  paper  on  '^  Tlie  Mural  Paintings  at  Kempley 
Chureh,  Gloucestershire  "  (printed  at  p.  270). 

Mr.  SoDBN  Smith  spoke  of  the  zeal  and  ability  with  which  Mr.  Keyser 
was  prosecuting  his  labours  in  this  interesting  branch  of  archaeology,  and 
the  assistance  he  had  derived  from  him  in  the  list  of  paintings  published 
imder  his  editorial  care  by  the  authorities  of  the  South  Kensington 
Museum. 

Mr.  Morgan  expressed,  liis  great  gratification  that  the  subject  had  been 
so  well  taken  up  by  a  younger  member  of  the  Institute,  and  Mr.  Parker 
added  some  general  remarks  to  the  effect  that  ignorant  people  in  the 
middle  ages  were  taught  by  pictorial  works  such  as  these.  He  was  glad 
that  the  prejudice  against  paintings  on  chureh  walls  was  dying  out ;  if 
legends  were  avoided  and  Bible  subjects  illustrated  he  saw  no  possible 
objection  to  them.  Mr.  Waller  and  Mr.  Micklethwaite  followed  with 
further  remarks  upon  the  details  of  the  Kempley  paintings. 

9nt{qu{tie0  anH  OSotk^  of  9rt  <Exbib(teti. 

By  Mr.  Parker. — A  large  plan  of  Rome,  and  photographs  and  draw 
ings  in  illustration  of  his  remarks. 

By  Professor  Bunnell  Lewis. — A  series  of  illustrations  of  Scandi 
navian  architecture  and  antiquities,  and  a  collection  of  coins. 

By  Ma  J.  T.  Micklethwaite. — A  set  of  measured  drawings  of  the 
paintings  in  Kempley  Church. 

By  the  £arl  Amherst. — An  antique  Roman  ring  found  in  Sicily,  on 
the  property  granted  to  Lord  Nelson  as  Duke  of  Bronte.  Tliis  was 
described  by  Mr.  Soden  Smith  as  probably  of  the  second  century,  with  a 
good  original  stone  and  bead  decorations  on  the  sides  characteristic  of  a 
style  which  continued  up  to  Merovingian  times.  Mr.  Fortnum  thought 
it  a  fine  example,  and  perha^w  of  the  early  years  of  the  third  centiury. 

By  Mr.  Morgan.— Drawings  of  a  Roman  Tesselated  Pavement  at 
Caerleon,  in  Monmouthshire,  with  the  following  notice  : — 

In  the  spring  of  this  year  (1877)  it  was  found  necessary  to  make  some 
improvements  in  the  sewerage  of  the  town  of  Caerleon,  and  a  narrow 
channel  about  five  feet  deep  was  cut  through  the  middle  of  some  of  the 
streets,  for  the  purpose  of  laying  down  some  laige  stoneware  pipea  The 
soil  cut  through  was  all  made  ground,  and  seemed  to  be  the  filled-in 
rubbish  of  various  ages.  At  the  bottom  was  found  a  layer  some  inches 
thick  of  burnt  wood  and  ashes,  as  if  it  were  the  resiilt  of  a  conflagration, 
for  Caerleon  seems  to  have  been,  like  all  other  Roman  towns,  destroyed 
by  fire  whilst  in  the  occupation  of  the  Roman  inhabitants;  probably  by 
the  native  population  of  the  coimtry  when  the  Roman  power  became 
weak.  In  this  thick  bed  of  so  filled-in  rubbish  were  found  numerous 
fragments  of  black  pottery,  ornamented  with  scored  patterns,  coarse  red 
Roman  pottery,  fragments  of  amphorae,  fragments  of  mediaeval  red  pottery 
with  green  lead  glaze,  fragments  of  bronze  fibular  and  pins,  bone  pins  and 
needles,  and  a  very  pretty  bronze  figure  of  a  game  cock,  with  its  comb, 
and  spurs  and  wattles  neatly  finished    and   in  good   preser\'ation ;  a 
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portion  of  a  bowl  of  brown  sand  coloured  glass,  intemally  coated  with  white 
enamel,  and  a  small  fragment  of  plate-glass  which  shewed  that  it  was 
made  by  jwuring  out  the  mass  of  liquid  or  viscid  glass  on  a  bed  of 
smoothed  sand-stone,  and  flattening  it  to  the  required  thickness  by 
passing  over  it  a  heavy  polished  roller,  the  same  process  as  is  used  at 
the  present  day;  a  very  perfect  earthenware  mortarium,  11  in-  diameter, 
was  found,  having  on  the  rim  the  name  of  the  potter,  albinus  flvgvd. 

Tlie  principal  discovery  however  was  a  tessellated  pavement,  and 
which  liad  it  been  perfect,  and  had  it  been  possible  to  remove  it, 
would  have  been  very  beautiful,  but  unfortunately  the  narrowness 
of  the  street  and  the  fact  of  its  extending  under  the  walls  of 
the  houses  rendered  such  an  o])eration  impracticable.  The  excavation 
however  came  across  the  comer  of  it,  and  as  it  was  the  pavement  of  a 
large  square  chamber,  we  were  enabled  to  uncover  so  much  of  it  as  to  show 
what  the  size  of  the  chamber  must  have  been,  and  the  design  and  pattern 
of  the  mosaic  work.  In  the  course  of  these  operations  the  workmen 
broke  through  a  wall,  on  the  inner  surface  of  which  they  found  plaster 
with  traces  of  coloured  painting.  They  then  came  upon  a  level  surface 
of  wliite  tcsseraj  which  proved  to  be  a  portion  of  a  very  elegant  tesselated 
pavement  of  large  size.  In  consequence  of  the  narrowness  of  the  street^ 
it  was  not  possible  to  clear  a  very  large  surface,  but  under  the  careful 
superintendence  of  a  gentleman  present  the  workmen  were  enabled  to 
expose  sufficient  to  show  that  they  were  near  the  centre  of  a  chamber, 
and  so  to  render  it  ix)ssible  to  construct  a  plan  of  the  whole.  The 
pavement  was  terribly  broken,  for  the  pillars  of  the  hypocaust  beneath  it 
had  given  way,  and  the  whole  was  crushed  into  the  cavity  below;  but 
under  the  same  superintendence  the  fragments  of  the  pavement  were 
carefully  collected  and  brought  out,  and  are  now  deposited  in  the 
basement  storey  of  the  museum  at  Caerleon,  placed  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  their  proper  positions,  and  so  retained  by  having  cement 
run  into  the  interstices  between  them.  As  has  been  said^  it  was 
not  possible  to  enlarge  the  excavation  laterally,  but  on  continuing  the 
cutting  along  the  middle  of  the  street  the  workmen  came  upon  a  portion 
of  the  border  at  the  further  end  of  the  chamber,  which  shewed  that 
tlic  pavement  must  have  been  a  large  one,  and  the  chamber  about  34  ft 
square,  a  room  of  considerable  size. 

The  ground  of  the  pavement  seems  to  have  been  composed  of  white 
tessene,  having  on  it  a  light  open  design  in  bright  colours,  dark  greyish 
green,  red,  and  yellow,  which  in  combination  with  the  white  produced  a 
brilliant  effect,  the  colours  being  very  vivid  when  first  washed.  The 
lx)rdcr  was  formed  with  bands  of  the  dark  colour,  red  and  white,  and 
within  this  was  a  large  circular  wreathed  band  of  light  open  design.  In 
the  comer  spandrels  was  a  curious  i^ear  sliaped  object,  with  curved  leaves 
fonned  with  the  dark  tcsscne,  interspersed  with  other  colours,  but  what 
it  was  intt^nded  to  i-epreseut  I  cannot  say.  Within  the  circle  was  another 
squai"c  of  coloured  bands,  and  within  that  again  a  scries  of  concentric 
cire\dar  scrolls,  bands,  and  -wreaths  having  designs  in  colours  in  all  the 
square  and  circular  si)andrels.  Wliat  the  central  design  was  has  not 
been  foimd,  but  from  the  small  size  of  the  central  circle,  it  could  not 
have  been  large.  The  plan  and  drawing  give  an  excellent  idea  of  what 
was  discovered,  and  shew  that  wlien  perfect  it  must  have  been  extremely 
brilliant  and  effective,  for  when  the  dirt  was  first  washed  off  the  colour 
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and  contrasting  bauds  were  strikingly  vivid  and  effective.  It  is  im- 
possible to  conjecture  to  what  building  this  pavement  may  have  belonged, 
but,  from  the  large  size  of  the  chamber,  it  must  have  been  a  portion  of 
one  of  the  prmcipal  houses  of  the  town. 

Mr.  Morgan  also  exhibited  a  tile  bearing  the  arms  of  Henry  of 
Lancaster,  second  son  of  Edmund  Earl  of  Lancaster,  second  son  of 
Henry  III,  viz.  :  Gu.  three  leopards  or,  a  label  of  three  points  az,  c^ich 
charged  with  three  fleur-de-lys  or.  Before  he  became  Earl  of  Lancaster 
by  succeeding  liis  brother,  he  bore  the  arms  of  England  differenced  by  a 
bcndlet  dexter.  This  was  one  of  the  earliest  instances  of  a  bendlet  used 
as  a  mark  of  cadency.     The  tile  measured  Sin.  square  by  |in  thick. 

Mr.  MoROAN  also  exhibited  and  gave  the  following  notice  of  a  book 
said  to  have  belonged  to  Queen  Anne  of  Denmark  : — A  small  book  in  a 
richly  embroidered  cover,  containing  the  Ten  Commandments,  the  Lord's 
Prayer  and  the  Creed,  all  finely  wrought  in  needlework  with  silk  on  fine 
lawn,  in  imitation  of  Black  Letter  printing.  The  extract  from  the 
twentieth  chapter  of  Exodus,  containing  the  Ten  Commandments,  is  not 
from  the  authorised  version,  which  was  not  printed  in  1611,  but  from  an 
earlier  translation,  which  was  called  Cranmer's  Great  Bible,  and  was 
printed  in  1539.  I  have  in  my  possession  an  extremely  rare  copy  of  this 
Bible  printed  in  1553.  In  the  title  page  it  is  called  "The  Bible  in 
English,  according  to  the  translation  of  the  Great  Bible,  1553."  The 
type  is  very  small  Black  Letter,  and  the  chapters  are  not  divided  into 
verses.  I  have  compared  this  extract  Mrith  that  Bible,  and  the  words  are 
exactly  the  same.  This  fact  therefore  seems  to  shew  the  date  of  the 
little  book,  which  must  have  been  worked  before  the  publication  of  the 
authorised  version  in  1611.  It  was  therefore  co temporary  with  Anne  of 
Denmark,  Queen  of  James  I,  and  the  traditional  history  of  its  having 
belonged  to  her  in  the  family  which  has  possessed  it,  may  well  be 
credited.  The  book  is  the  property  of  Mr.  F.  Moggridge  of  Caerleon,  in 
whose  family  it  has  been  long  preserved 

The  meeting  was  further  indebted  to  Mr.  Morgan  for  the  exhibition 
and  the  following  description  of  the  i>edigree  of  Sir  William  Morgan, 
of  Tredegar ; — 

The  history  of  this  Pedigree  is  unknown.  It  was  made  in  1633,  by 
one  Walter  Hopkins  of  Brecon,  but  who  he  was  I  cannot  find.  Nor  does 
it  appear  whether  it  was  made  for  Sir  William,  Kt,  who  was  owner  of 
large  estates  in  the  counties  of  Monmouth  and  JBrecon,  and  a  personage 
of  importance  in  those  counties,  or  simply  by  some  friend  on  that  account 
He  was  ninety  years  old  in  1650,  and  he  married  a  daughter  of  the 
Admiral  Sir  William  Wynter,  of  Lydney.  Had  it  been  made  for  him, 
it  is  strange  that  it  should  not  have  been  among  the  Tredegar  family 
papers  and  pedigrees,  of  which  there  are  several,  some  earlier  and  some 
contemporary,  and  apparently  some  by  the  same  hand. 

The  Pedigree  is  arranged  in  twenty  parallel  columns,  at  the  head  of 
each  of  which  is  the  name  and  coat  of  arms  of  the  great  personage  from 
whom  the  descent  is  traced,  and  at  the  foot  is  the  name  of  Sir  William 
Moi^gan.  These  descents  are  for  the  most  part  traced  down  to  Lord 
AutQey,  whose  daughter  is  represented  as  wife  of  Lord  Wliittney,  whose 
daughter  Joan,  or  Jane  married  Boger  Yaughan,  of  Talgarth,  in  county 
Brecon,  and  their  daughter  Elizal^th  mairied  Thomas  Morgan,  of  Machen, 
jn  the  county  of  Monmouth,  grandfather  to  Sir  William  Moigan.     But 
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neither  this  Elizabeth  nor  either  of  the  other  ladies  mentioned,  through 
whom  the  descent  comes  down,  were  heiresses  or  representatives  of  their 
respective  families,  and  therefore  transmitted  neither  estates  nor  quarter- 
ings,  and  not  one  of  these  here  given  was  ever  borne  by  Sir  William 
Morgan  or  his  descendants. 
The  personages  from  whom  the  descents  are  traced  are  as  follows: 

I,  Edward  I,  King  of  England  ;  2,  Alfonso,  King  of  Castile  ;  3,  Edward 

II,  King  of  England  ;  4,  Philip,  King  of  France ;  5,  Edward  III,  King 
of  England  ;  6,  Peter,  King  of  Spayne  ;  7,  Edmond  Langlej,  Duke  of 
York  ;  8,  William,  Earl  of  Renault ;  9,  Edmond  of  Woodstock,  Earl  of 
of  Kent ;  10,  Thomas  Holland,  Earl  of  Kent ;  11,  Edmond  Holland,  Earl 
of  Kent ;  12,  Bichard,  Earl  of  Arundel ;  13,  Roger  Quenty,  Earl  of 
Winchester ;  14,  William,  Earl  of  Eerrers  ;  15,  Lord  Wdce ;  16,  James, 
Lord  Audley ;  17,  Walter  Devereux,  Lord  Ferrers  of  Churtley ;  18, 
Ralph,  Lord  Boteler;  19,  Robert,  Lord  Whittney ;  20,  Thomas,  Lord 
Roche. 

'<  This  pedigree  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  practice  of  ostentations 
pedigree  making  which  prevailed  in  the  reigns  of  Q.  Elizabeth,  James  I, 
and  Charles  L  It  probably  took  its  rise  from  the  researches  which  were 
made  in  the  time  of  Henry  YII,  to  ascertain  the  Tudors'  descent,  and 
was  afterwards  revived  in  the  time  of  Edward  YI,  when  a  great  stir  was 
made  to  draw  out  the  Herbert  pedigree,  on  the  creation  of  the  second 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  to  shew  his  from  the  Chamberlain,  or,  as  some  say, 
the  natural  son  of  Henry  I,  thus  connecting  him  with  the  royal  line,  the 
correctness  of  wliich,  however,  although  registered  by  royal  authority  in 
the  College  of  Arms  at  the  time,  has  been  ^ewn  by  Sir  Samuel  Meyrick 
not  to  be  (|uite  free  from  suspicion  when  all  the  evidences  are  accurately 
and  carefully  examined." 

The  pedigree  is  on  paper,  7  ft  5  in.  long,  by  1  ft  3  J  in.  wida 

By  Professor  Church. — A  silver  "cup,"  5J  inches  high,  inscribed — 
"  THB  •  C3VPPE  •  p'tentng  *  TO  '  RANTNGHAM,"  and  bearing  the  Norwich  Assay 
mark,  and  a  "  cover  "  inscribed — rantnohak  a*  1568.  The  peculiarities 
of  the  Norwich  Elizabethan  church  cups  were  spoken  of  by  Mr.  W. 
Cripps,  who  said  that  they  were  invariably  short  in  form  and  have  the 
name  of  the  church  to  which  they  belong  marked  on  the  band  round  the 
bowl  in  the  place  of  the  woodbine  pattern  of  earlier  times.  The  Hall 
marks  gave  the  date  of  this  example  as  1566-7.  Most  of  the  church  plate 
in  Norfolk  was  of  this  period,  the  weight  being  sometimes  added  The 
appearance  of  Mr.  Cripps'  exhaustive  work  on  plate  is  something  to  look 
forward  to. 

By  Mr.  Parker. — ^A  stirrup  iron  found  in  September  1876,  in  the  Old 
Ford  at  Islip,  near  Oxford,  in  excavating  for  the  foundations  of  a  new 
bridge  over  the  river  Ray.  This  was  found,  entirely  free  from  rust,  about 
ten  feet  down,  and  appears  to  have  been  worked  by  the  hammer  only. 
The  sides  are  bound  with  a  flatted  gold  wire,  the  edges  of  the  foot  being 
gilt  in  the  same  way  and  the  under  side  beaten  up  as  if  to  give  more  hold 
for  a  mailed  foot,  or  possibly  for  such  a  naked  or  stockmged  foot  as  is 
shown  on  an  efifigy  in  Tewkesbury  Abbey.  Mr.  Fortnum  thought  it  was 
mediaeval,  and  this  opinion  was  borne  out  by  the  mask  head  on  one  side 
resembling  the  label  terminations  so  constantly  seen  in  connection  with 
the  architecture  of  the  reigns  of  the  three  first  Edwards,  and  not  after. 

Mr.  Parker  also  exhibited  two  iron  horse  shoes  found  in  Oxford  in 
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June  1876.  Concerning  these  objects,  Mr.  G.  A.  Rowell  has  obligingly 
contributed  the  following  account : — 

^^  During  the  recent  dniinage  works  in  Titmouse-lane  (leading  from  the 
Canal  Wharf  to  the  Old  Castle)  several  iron  horse  shoes  of  a  peculiar  form 
were  found  at  about  fifteen  feet  below  the  surface.  One,  from  a  sort  of 
clay  not  far  from  the  Castle,  is  bronze-like  in  appearance,  and,  although 
somewhat  worn,  as  bright  as  if  just  made  ;  the  others  were  from  a  mixed 
soil,  and  are  more  or  less  incrusted  with  it,  but  there  is  not  a  speck  of 
rust  on  any  of  them,  although  it  is  probable  they  had  been  underground 
from  Romano-British  times. 

"From  Fleming's  exhaustiye  work  on  "Horseshoes  and  Horse-shoeing," 
it  appears  that  neither  the  Greeks  or  Romans,  imtil  a  century  or  two  after 
the  Christian  era,  shod  their  horses  with  metal,  or,  at  least,  with  such 
shoes  as  were  nailed  to  the  feet;  but  that  horse-shoes,  similar  to  those 
now  in  question,  have  been  found,  with  the  well-known  celt  and  other 
bronze  articles,  in  Celtic  and  Gaulic  graves  on  the  continent  and  in  Great 
Britain ;  all  such  horse-shoes  being  small  in  size  and  similar  in  form, 
showing  that  the  horses  of  these  regions  in  those  days  were  diminutive  as 
compared  with  those  generally  of  later  times.  The  quality  of  the  iron  of 
one  shoe  has  been  tested  by  Mr.  Neill,  of  Com  Market-street,  who  states 
that  is  of  the  very  best  quality,  and  such  as  it  would  be  difficult  or  hardly 
possible  to  procure  in  the  metal  market 

"Several  persons  by  whom  they  have  been  seen  object  to  the  high 
antiquity  assigned  to  them,  and,  from  their  proximity  to  the  old  CasUe 
when  found,  hold  that  they  were  within  the  boundaries  of  the  old  moat, 
thus  accounting  for  the  depth  at  which  they  were  found,  and  assigning 
them  to  a  period  not  earlier  than  the  Norman,  or  perhaps  that  of  the 
siege  of  the  Castle  by  King  Stephen.  Such  at  first  were  my  opinions  on 
the  subject,  but  on  consideration,  I  believe  there  are  fair  grounds  for  the 
opinion  that  they  are  of  a  period  long  anterior  to  the  Normans,  and 
probably  preceding  that  of  the  Roman  invasion. 

"  Ko  objection  grounded  on  the  long  period  since  Celtic  times  can  hold 
good  on  this  question,  as  the  conditions  which  have  preserved  these 
shoes  in  the  earth  without  a  spot  of  rust,  during  several  centuries,  would, 
if  continued,  have  preserved  them  in  like  manner  during  centuries  to 
coma 

"  Now  it  appears  certain  that  these  were  not  shoes  of  horses  which  had 
died  on  the  spot,  either  from  being  killed  in  battle  or  drowned  in  the 
moat,  or  oven  thrown  into  it  when  dead;  as  in  such  cases  the  shoes  would 
have  remained  attached  to  the  hoof;  or,  even  if  it  had  been  possible  that  the 
hoof  had  completely  decayed,  the  nails  would  still  have  been  in  the  shoe, 
but  of  the  whole  of  the  ten  or  twelve  which  were  found  only  four  had  a 
nail  in  them,  and  these  one  only.  Doubtless  horse  shoes  in  early  times 
were  far  too  valuable  to  throw  away,  and  some  of  those  foimd  have  only 
been  worn  in  a  very  slight  degree.  They  were  not  found  together,  as  if 
lost  in  the  water  by  accident,  but  were  here  and  there,  some  in  the  lane, 
others  beneath  Messrs.  Ward's  coal  wharf,  and  two,  at  about  the  same 
level,  some  feet  below  the  bed  of  the  river  where  the  iron  tunnel  is  laid 
beneath  it.  It  can  hardly  be  imagined  that  the  castle  moat  extended  to 
this  distance. 

"  The  question,  then,  is,  "  How  are  we  to  account  for  horse  shoes  being 
deposited  as  these  were  found  ?"    One  was  in  clay,  and  had  at  the  time, 
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and  still  has,  a  bright  polish  on  the  whole  of  the  surface;  it  was  folly 
imbedded,  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  this  could  have  come  about 
at  a  distance  of  several  feet  below  the  surface  of  water,  as  a  horse  shoe 
thrown  into  it  would  sink  to  the  bottom  and  rest  on  the  clay,  but  not 
become  imbedded  in  it  The  other  shoes,  although  equally  free  from 
rust,  were  more  or  less  incrusted  in  hard  concrete  of  coarse  drift  sand. 
My  own  opinion  is  that  the  shoes  were  cast  (or  lost)  off  horses'  feet  in  this 
place,  which  (I  believe)  was  the  bed  of  a  water  course  where  in  diy 
seasons  horses  went  to  drink,  although  probably  in  wet  seasons  it  was  a 
deep  and  rapid  river.  With  such  conditions  we  may  understand  how  a 
horse  treading  on  clay  might  leave  a  loose  shoe  imbedded  in  it ;  and  how 
the  other  cast  shoes,  left  in  the  shallow  water,  were  lost  to  sight  at  the 
time,  being  afterwards  covered  over  by  the  drift  from  a  rapid  stream  in 
flood  times,  the  gravel  or  sand  becoming  concreted  by  the  deposit  of  lime 
from  the  Thames  water.  To  fairly  consider  the  exiBtence  of  such  con- 
ditions, we  have  only  to  imagine  what  would  be  the  state  of  the  country, 
even  now,  if  the  whole  of  the  locks,  mill-dams,  railway  obstructions, 
bridges,  &c.,  were  altogether  away.  The  floods  might  at  times  be  sudden 
and  tremendous,  the  rivers  furioiis  torrents,  while  in  dry  and  hot  seasons 
the  water  courses,  except  in  .the  deepest  parts,  would  be  empty  and  dr}% 
Such,  doubtless,  were  the  conditions  in  England  in  Celtic  times,  and 
from  the  whole  of  the  circumstances  under  which  these  shoes  were  found, 
I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  they  are  of  that  period. 

'^  Much  could  be  advanced  on  the  small  size  of  these  shoes,  showing  that 
they  could  not  have  been  fit  for  war  horses  of  Norman  or  later  times ; 
and  also  on  facts  in  proof  of  the  diminutive  size  of  those  of  early  British 
times.  Those  points,  however,  I  will  pass  over,  as  my  purpose  is  not  so 
much  to  prove  the  great  antiquity  of  the  shoes  in  question,  as  to  direct 
attention  to  the  state  in  which  the  outskirts  of  Oxford  have  been  in  past 
times,  and  to  suggest  that  a  record  shoiild  be  kept  of  objects  which  have 
been  found,  and  the  nature  or  conditions  of  any  remarkable  character,  in 
the  earth  through  which  the  drainage  excavations  have  been  made.  Such 
a  record  would  not  only  be  interesting,  from  an  antiquarian  point  of  view, 
but  might  be  valuable  as  regards  future  works  which  may  have  to  be  carried 
out. 

"The  horse  shoes  have  been  sent  to  Chatham  for  the  inspection  of 
Captain  Fleming,  R.B.,  author  of  the  work  on  "  Horse-shoes  and  Horse- 
shoeing," and  I  have  been  favoured  with  a  letter  from  that  gentleman,  from 
which  the  following  is  an  extract : — *  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
great  antiquity  of  the  shoes.  They  are  exactly  the  same  pattern — ^nail 
holes,  calkins,  weight,  and  about  the  same  size,  as  those  found  with 
British  and  Roman  remains  in  this  country ;  also  they  are  identical  with 
shoes  I  have  had  from  Alesia,  in  France,  found  in  Gaulish  graves,  bjs  well 
as  from  Rhine  grave-yards  and  from  Belgium." 

Mr.  RowBLL  compared  these  Oxford  horse  shoes  (which  have  been 
deposited  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum  and  classed  as  British)  with  some  of  a 
precisely  similar  kind  found  some  years  ago,  with  Roman  remains,  in 
Gloucester.  (See  Fleming,  p.  253).  In  1864  an  iron  horse  shoe  of  an 
entirely  different  type  was  found  with  two  bronze  fibulae,  pottery,  and  the 
umbo  of  a  shield,  together  with  many  skeletons,  all  of  the  Romano-British 
period,  on  Coneybury  Hill  at  Holdenby  in  Northamptonshire. 

Mr.  Donald  Baynbs  exhibited  three  iron  horse  shoes  found  in  April 
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1877,  at  depths  varying  from  18ft.  to  24ft  below  Trinity  high  water  mark, 
in  excavating  for  a  graving  dock  at  Poplar,  Isle  of  Dogs.  The  illustration 
represents  that  found  at  the  greatest  deptL 

By  the  kindness  of  Miss  Eden,  Mr.  Soden  Smith  exliibited  some 
fragments  of  ancient  Indian  pottery,  stone  arrow-heads  and  a  "bark 
peeler,"  from  mounds  in  Florida  and  Utah. 

By  Mrs.  Frbdbrick  Mead. — A  watch  made  by  Xat  Chamberlaync, 
who  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Clockmakers'  Company  in  1683. 


ANNUAL    MEETING    AT    HEREFORD. 

August  7  to  August  14,  1877. 

The  desire  was  expressed  some  years  ago,  by  many  persons  who  take 
warm  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Institute,  that  it  should  visit  Hereford, 
one  of  the  few  cathedral  cities  that  still  remain  unexplored  by  the  Society. 
The  cordial  assurance  of  the  warm  encouragement  that  such  a  visit  would 
receive  from  the  Bishop,  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  the  Municipal  authorities, 
and  the  leading  persons  in  the  city  and  county  was  indeed  brought  before 
the  members  at  the  Meeting  at  Bury  St.  Edmund's  in  1869.  But  the 
prospects  of  the  Institute  in  tliis  charming  neighbourhood  had  then  been 
lately,  in  a  way,  checked.  For  the  Cambrians  had  crossed  the  Bonier  in 
1868,  and,  with  no  disposition  to  dispute  with  our  learned  brethren  the 
debateable  ground  of  the  Marches  of  Wales,  it  a})peared  that  the  suitable 
time  for  a  visit  to  Hereford  had  not  yot  arrived.  Five  ycai-s  later  the 
British  Archajological  Association  made  Hereford  thcMv  head  (luavtc^rs,  and 
in  the  mean  time  the  Institute 'have  been  welcomed  and  have  done  good 
-work  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  notably  at  Ripon  and  Exeter.  Tlui 
kind  renewal  of  the  invitation  from  Hereford,  that  the  Institute  should 
pay  a  visit  thus  long  contemplated,  was  an  earnest  of  the  cordial  recejition 
which  it  received  on  the  far  famed  banks  of  the  Wye. 

.    Tuesday,  August  7. 

The  members  of  the  Town  Council  assembled  at  the  Guiltlhall  shortly 
before  ten  o'clock  to  proceed  in  state  to  the  Free  Library,  to  jiresent  an 
adtlress  of  welcome  to  the  Institute.  The  Mayor  (Mr.  P.  Ralph)  wore 
his  robes  and  chain  of  office,  and  was  accompanied  by  the  Aldermen  and 
Councillors,  several  of  the  inagistrntes,  the  clerk  of  the  jx^ace,  the 
sword  and  mace  bearers  and  nearly  all  the  city  officials. 

On  arriving  at  the  Free  Library  the  procession  was  conducted  to  the 
Woolhope  Club  Room,  and  the  Mayor  took  the  presidential  chair.  The 
Corporation  officials  then  left  to  escoit  to  the  room  the  President  of  the 
Institution,  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide,  who  was  accompanied  by  the  Rev. 
Sir  Talbot  Baker,  Bart,  Mr.  Fairless  Barber,  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Bingham, 
Mr.  ]NL  H.  Bloxam,  Mr.  D.  Laing,  the  Rev.  J.- Lee  Warner,  the  Rev. 
C.  R.  Manning,  Sir  John  Maclean,  the  Rev.  J.  Fidler  Russell,  the  Rev. 
Prebendary  Scarth,  Sir  G.  Gilbert  Scott,  the  Rev.  F.  Spurrell,  Mr.  S. 
Tucker,  Rouge  Croix,  and  many  other  members  of  the  Council  and  of 
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the  Institution.  Among  others  present  were  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Hereford,  and  a  large  assemblage  of  the  cleigy  and  gentry  of  the  town 
and  neighbourhood  The  proceedings  commenced  by  the  Mayor  inviting 
the  noble  President  of  the  Institution  to  take  the  chair  and  calling  upon 
Mr.  F.  Bodenham,  Clerk  of  the  Peace  (acting  for  Mr.  J.  Carless,  jun., 
who  was  absent  in  consequence  of  a  domestic  bereavement),  to  read  the 
following  address  of  welcome : 

To  the  President  and  Meinbers  of  the  Royal  Archceoloffiedl  Institute  of 
Great  Britain  and  Irdcmd. 

We,  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Citizens  of  Hereford,  in  Council 
assembled,  desire  most  cordially  to  welcome  you  on  the  occasion  of  the 
holding  of  the  thirty-third  annual  congress  of  the  Institute  in  this  city. 

Hereford  has  a  history  dating  back  to  the  time  of  the  ancient  King- 
dom of  Mercia,  and  the  see  of  which  it  is  the  cathedral  city  is  now 
upwards  of  one  thousand  years  old. 

The  proximity  of  Hereford  to  the  Marches  of  Wales  rendered  it  a  place 
of  importance  during  the  troublous  times  through  which  England  in  its 
earlier  history  passed. 

The  district  which  is  included  in  the  diiferent  excursions  during  the 
ensuing  week  offers  a  large  and  varied  field  of  research  to  the  archseologist ; 
and  we  look,  therefore,  with  confidence  to  the  congress  of  1877  being  not 
the  least  successfiil  and  not  the  least  important  in  the  results  which  shall 
have  been  obtained  of  the  many  annual  meetings  which  have  been  held 
by  the  Institute. 

It  is  only  of  late  years  that  there  coidd  be  shown  to  be  any  connection 
between  a  municii)al  corporation  and  archseologj',  but  thanks  to  recent 
legislation,  we  can  now  say  that  there  is,  and  that  we  in  this  city  have  a 
pmctical  proof  of  that  connection  by  the  existence  of  our  Free  Museum 
maintained  and  supported  out  of  the  public  funds. 

It  is  to  arclucology  we  are  indebted  for  a  large  and  interesting  portion 
of  the  collection  wliich  is  now  in  our  museum,  and  it  is  to  tlie  archae- 
ologist we  must  look  for  its  further  enrichment,  and  the  addition  of 
objects  of  interest  for  exhibition  and  instruction. 

One  of  the  important  features  of  the  present  day,  as  contrasted  with 
times  past,  is  the  manner  in  which  the  ministers  of  all  denominations 
identify  themselves  with  our  principal  scientific  and  literary  societies ; 
and  it  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  to  us  to  find  our  esteemed  Diocesan 
presiding  at  the  congress,  because  his  acceptance  of  the  office  of  president 
shows  not  only  what  imi^ortance  he  attaches  to  the  extension  of  historical 
and  antiquarian  knowledge,  but  also  how  he  appreciates  the  district  in 
wliich  he  has  been  called  to  occupy  so  high  a  position. 

(riven  imder  the  Corporate  Common  seal  of  the  City  of  Hereford,  this 
2nd  day  of  August,  1877. 

Joseph  Carlbss,  Jun.,  Town  Clerk. 

In  presenting  the  address  to  the  President  the  Mayor  said  : — 
"My  Lord  Talbot,  my  Lord,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — 

"In  the  name  of  the  citizens  of  Hereford,  I  liave  very  great  satisfaction 
in  offering  you  a  hearty  welcome  to  this  city  of  Hereford,  which  has 
deservedly  obtained  the  epithet  of  ancient ;  and  as  it  possesses  that  epithet 
it  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  affoid  you  a  very  interesting  field  for  your 
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inquiries,  and  I  sincerely  trust  we  may  be  blessed  with  fine  weather 
and  uliat  when  your  rambles  through  this  beautiful  county  are  complete, 
you  will  have  no  reason  to  regret  having  selected  the  city  of  Hereford  as 
your  place  of  visit  on  the  present  occasion." 

Lord  Talbot  db  Malahidb  said :  It  affords  me  and  our  society  great 
satisfaction  to  meet  with  a  cordial  welcome  such  as  is  now  tendered  us  by 
the  Corporation  of  the  city  of  HereforcL  We  have  visited,  I  may  say,  all 
the  cathedral  towns  in  England  ;  but  this  is  the  first  time  in  our  general 
body  that  our  society  have  made  Hereford  their  head-quartera  I  am  siure 
the  meeting  wiU  be  a  very  agreeable  one,  and  that  we  shaU  derive  a  gretit 
deal  of  information  during  our  progress  and  by  the  papers  which  wOl  be  read 
by  the  local  antiquarians ;  and  on  the  other  hand  perhaps  we  may  be  able 
to  communicate  some  information  to  those  gentlemen  who  have  not  roamed 
much  out  of  this  district.  Tlie  advantages  will  be  mutual,  and  that  is  one  of 
the  great  benefits  of  these  gatherings.  Independent  of  this  I  am  delighted 
to  see  this  Corporation  attaching  so  much  importance  to  the  antiquity  of 
the  city  and  to  those  monuments  of  which  they  have  so  much  reason  to  be 
proud.  I  trust  it  will  be  an  incentive  to  them  to  retain  tliat  feelinp, 
and  to  resist  any  of  those  vandalic  attempts  to  destroy  buildings  and 
monuments  to  which  so  many  associations  are  attached  in  future  times. 
Some  years  ago  there  was  no  value  whatever  attached  to  an  ancient 
building ;  in  fact  people  aU  vied  with  each  other  who  should  destroy  and 
who  should  spoil  But  those  times  I  trust  are  gone  by,  or  nearly  gone 
by,  and  it  will  be  a  very  important  thing  to  have  the  different 
Corporations  assisting  us  in  the  work  of  staying  this  evil  spirit.  I 
must  again  express  die  gratification  we  feel  at  the  great  honour  you  liave 
paid  us.  Before  I  sit  down  you  will  allow  me  to  introduce  to  you  the 
President  of  this  meeting.  You  are  all  well  awai'e  of  the  great  and 
estimable  qualities  of  your  worthy  Diocesan,  and  I  am  sure  you  ^vill 
welcome  hun  as  President  You  are  all  acquainted  with  the  great 
amenity  with  which  he  receives  all  persons  presented  to  him,  and  with 
whom  he  comes  in  contact ;  and  I  am  sure  he  will  make  a  most  excellent 
president  At  present  he  is  exceedingly  modest  as  to  his  archteological 
attainments.  I  have  no  doubt  he  will  find  in  the  course  of  his  presidency 
that  upon  a  great  many  subjects  of  which  he  pi-ofesses  now  to  be  ignorant, 
he  already  had  information.  In  fact  a  great  number  of  people  have 
hardly  a  clear  idea  of  what  archaeology  means.  Many  of  the  things 
which  they  suppose  to  be  very  mysterious  atre  found  to  be  not  so  puzzling 
as  they  imagined  when  they  come  to  examine  and  discuss  them,  and 
they  find  that  they  can  take  interest  in  tliem.  I  am  sure  that  in  the 
Bishop  of  Hereford  we  shall  have  a  most  excellent  and  worthy  president ; 
and,  tiierefore,  without  any  further  words,  I  beg  to  move  that  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Hereford  do  take  the  chair  as  our  president  during  this  meeting. 

Mr.  R  Herbfobd  said  :  On  behalf  of  the  magistrates  of  this  county, 
of  whom  I  happen  to  be  an  old  member,  and  on  behalf — I  think  I  may 
say  of  the  country  gentlemen  generally — I  assure  you  there  is  a  great 
feeling  of  gratitude  to  the  Institute  for  having  chosen  this  part  of  the 
world  for  their  present  meeting.  I  may  say  that  the  body  generally  of 
the  county  gentry  do  feel  very  wamdy  the  interest  of  the  Society. 
They,  I  think,  are  proud  of  their  county  and  of  the  objects  which  it  may 
and  can  present  to  the  Institute  for  inspection.  The  weather  at  present 
is  rather  unfortunate,  but  I  do  hope  it  will  be  fine,  and  tliat  all  will  Ix) 
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highly  satisfied  with  the  excursions  in  the  country  ;  that  all  ^vill  be 
l)leaHed  with  the  various  objects  of  interest  with  which  they  will  meet, 
and  that  they  will  leave  this  county  impressed  with  pleasant  recollections 
of  their  visit 

The  Bishop  of  Hereford  having  been  placed  in  the  chair,  then  rose  and 
said :  Mr.  Mayor,  my  Lord,  my  Friends  and  Neighbours, — When  Lord 
Talbot  was  good  enough  to  mention  to  you  as  he  did  just  now  that  I  had 
considerable  diffidence  as  to  my  acquaintance  with  archaeology,  he  did  me 
no  more  than  justice  ;  })ut  at  the  same  time  he  put  me  some  little  at  my 
ease  when  he  told  us  that  there  w^ere  many  people  in  the  world  who  did 
not  know  very  much  what  arcliwology  was.  I  am  one  of  those  unhappy 
IKTsons,  and  1  think  Lord  Talbot  will  bear  me  witness  when  I  say  tliat 
when  he  did  nic  the  honour  of  asking  me  to  undertake  the  higlily 
n\sponsi])le  office  of  President  of  this  meeting  at  Hereford,  I  assured 
him  tliat  if  it  was  to  involve  an  archieological  s|^eech  I  must  respect- 
fidly  beg  to  decline  it,  for  I  do  think  very  sincerely  that  for  a  man  to 
stand  up  and  talk  upon  a  subject  of  which  he  really  knows  nothing,  is 
not  only  a  very  serious  inconvenience  to  himself  but  an  insult  to  those 
"who  liave  to  hear  him.  So  it  was  with  very  considerable  apprehension 
that  I  received  a  pa}>er,  a  copy  of  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  informing 
me  that  at  ten  o'clock  this  morning  I  was  going  to  give  an  "  Inaugural 
Address,"  for  I  thought  "  It  is  impossible  :  What  am  I  to  say  ?  I  have 
told  the  I 'resident  that  I  really  and  tnily  do  not  know  anything  about 
archaeology.  What  can  I  say  wliich  will  at  all  come  under  the  designation 
of  an  inaugural  address?''  l^erhaps  the  last  sentence  of  the  address  which 
the  flavor.  Aldermen,  and  citizens  of  the  City  of  Hereford  have  presented 
to  the  members  of  the  Institute  would  fmnish  me  with  a  text  on 
which  I  might  say  just  a  few  words  by  way  of  shewing  the  interest 
which  I,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  clergy,  must  naturally  take  in 
such  a  subject  as  that  which  the  members  of  this  Listitute  are  going 
to  brmg  before  us  during  the  following  week.  It  is  stated  in  this 
address  that  one  of  the  important  features  of  the  present  day  as  contrasted 
with  times  past  is  the  manner  in  which  the  ministers  of  all  denominations 
identify  themselves  "with  our  principal  scientific  and  literary  societies.  And 
I  suppose  that  is  meant  to  draw  attention  generally  to  fiie  fact  tliat  the 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  with  the  clergy  of  all  denominations  do 
really  and  tnily  welcome  and  take  a  very  great  interest  in  any  such  work 
jis  that  in  wliich  the  Royal  Archaeological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  are  engaged.  In  the  course  of  the  proceedings  which  will  follow 
our  meeting  of  to-day  you  will  have  evidences  I  am  sure  that  the  clergy  of 
the  Church  of  England  at  all  events  do  take  a  great  interest  in  the  work. 
You  have,  for  instance,  as  the  vice-president  of  Antiquities,  the  Rev.  H.  M. 
Scarth,  lion.  Canon  of  Wells;  and  as  vice-president  of  the  Historical 
section  the  Rev.  Jolin  Jebb,  D.D.,  Canon  of  Hereford.  So  I  feel  I  might 
point  to  these  two  names,  prominently  and  immediatt^ly  connected  with 
our  work  during  the  week,  to  show  that  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  were 
quite  right  in  drawing  public  attention  generally  to  the  fact  that  the  clei^gy 
identify  themselves  w^ith  our  principal  scientific  and  literary  societies. 
Wlien  they  go  on  to  say  it  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  to  them 
to  find  nic  presiding,  inasmuch  as  my  acceptance  of  the  office  of 
pvi'sidcnt  shows  not  only  what  importance  I  attach  t-o  education 
and   historical   and  aiiti<iuarian  knowledge,  but  also  how  I  appreciate 
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the.  district  in  wliicli  I  have  been  called  to  occupy  so  high,  a  position, 
that  I  hope  and  tnist  is  literally  and  strictly  true.  If  it  were  that  my 
previous  life  had  fitted  me  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  the  discussions 
which  will  naturally  be  held  during  this  week,  nothing  would  have  given 
me  greater  satisfaction  than  to  have  borne  myself  in  the  fray  as  well  as  I 
could  But  it  has  not  been  so;  my  life  has  been  directed — the  principal 
part  of  it — to  another  sphere,  and  I  am  unable  to  take  any  prominent 
part  in  any  archaeological  discussions.  But,  as  president  of  the  meeting, 
I  assure  you  whatever  I  can  do  towards  promoting  harmony  in  our 
discussions,  and  freedom  of  discussion  within  the  limits  which  are  laid 
down  for  us  by  the  title  of  the  papers  which  have  to  be  read  and  the 
subjects  which  are  to  be  discussed,  that  I  will  most  willingly  and 
cordially  do.  There  is  an  allusion  in  this  very  interesting  address  which 
has  been  i)resented  by  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  citizens  of  Hereford 
to-day,  to  the  district  in  which  those  interested  are  about  to  ramble 
during  the  following  week  ;  and  I  can  assure  them  that  whatever  interest 
may  have  attached  to  other  districts  which  in  previous  years  they  may 
have  visited,  they  will  find  within  our  county  of  Hereford,  and  in  the 
adjacent  counties  in  which  they  are  about  to  make  a  foray,  many  valuable 
architectural  remains  and  other  archaeological  associationa  When  for 
instance  we  find  they  arc  about,  as  part  of  their  proceedings  to  day,  to 
hear  first  in  this  room  and  then  in  the  Cathedral,  from  the  lips  of  him 
whom  I  think  I  may  without  any  flattery  regard  as  being  one  of  the 
fathers  of  archaeology, — when  they  hear  from  his  lips  a  description  of  the 
Cathedral,  I  feel  quite  certain  that  they  \vill  go  away  convinced  at  all 
events  that  the  city  of  Hereford  has  one  building  which  is  worthy  of 
most  careful  and  diligent  study.  To  morrow,  under  the  guidance  of  that 
same  prominent  architect,  they  are  privileged  to  visit  the  churches  of 
Ludlow  and  Leominster,  and  to  hear  from  him  a  description  of  the 
two  churches  in  these  several  towns,  and  also  from  Mr.  Clark  an 
account  of  that  most  interesting  Castle  of  Ludlow.  That  alone,  I 
say  without  any  hesitation,  would  amply  repay  a  long  journey;  and  I 
am  quite  certain  that  they  will  derive  very  great  pleasure  and  profit 
from  that  visit  On  the  following  day  (Thursday)  they  will  exercise 
their  powers  of  locomotion  in  the  city  and  neighbourhood.  On  Friday  a 
singularly  interesting  excursion  is  proposed,  through  Haywood  Forest,  to 
Kilpeck  Church  and  Castle,  thence  to  Kenderdiurch,  Ewyas  Harold 
Castle  and  Church,  and  Abbeydoro  Church,  to  Whitfield ;  thence  to 
Madley  Church,  and  home  by  Clehonger  and  Belmont  Priory.  Those  of 
us  who  live  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
present  condition  of  Kilpeck  Church  and  the  remains  of  that  most 
interesting  castle  ;  but  seeing  that  Mr.  Clark,  who  surely  we  all  know  is 
the  man  in  all  Fngland  to  tdk  about  castles,  will  be  your  guide  on  that 
occasion,  and  will  give  an  account  of  the  Castle  of  Kilpeck,  that,  I  am 
quite  certain,  is  an  inducement  which  no  lover  of  archaeology  will,  if  he 
can  help  it,  omit  to  embrace.  A  nicer  drive  than  that,  if  the  weather  is 
propitious,  you  will  not  find  I  venture  to  say  in  any  part  of  the  world 
On  Saturday  Boss,  Goodrich  Castle,  and  Flanesford  Priory  will  be 
visited.  On  Monday  again  there  is  an  interesting  excursion  to  the 
great  camp  at  Magna  Castra,  Kenchester,  along  the  Roman  road, 
crossing  OfiFa's  Dyke,  passing  through  Gamon's  Park,  visiting  Byford 
and  Monnington  Churches,   Moccas,   Bredwaidine,   crossing  the  bridge 
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by  way  of  Staunton-on-Wye,  Norton  Canon,  through  Foxley  GioundB 
to  Mansell  Lacy,  Brinsop,  and  Credenhill  Church,  and  Camp.  Now, 
will  you  allow  me  as  president,  to  assuro  the  strangers  who  are  pre- 
sent here  that  the  bill  of  fare  which  has  been  provided  for  them  on 
this  programme  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress  is  really  and  truly  a 
very  delightful  one  indeed,  and  that  of  all  the  places  which  I  have  thus 
cursorily  mentioned  whilst  I  have  been  going  through  the  intended 
exclusions,  there  is  not  one  that  will  not  amply  repay  careful  and  diligent 
study.  Just  for  instance,  take  Moccas  Church.  I  suppose  in  that 
neighbourhood  there  are  three  or  four  churches  of  peculiar  and  singular 
interest  You  have  Kilpeck  Church,  Moccas  Church,  and  Feterchlirch — 
three  singularly  interesting  specimens  of  Norman,  of  slightly  post-Norman, 
and  possibly  in  one  of  them  even  pre-Nonnan  work.  But  these  are  points 
on  which  I  think  it  woidd  be  impertinent  in  me  to  dwell,  because  there 
are  those  present  who  have  made  these  matters  their  study,  and  the 
public  generally  will  much  rather  listen  to  them  than  to  me,  who  can  only 
derive  such  information  as  I  possess  at  second-hand.  I  should  like  to  say 
with  respect  to  Leominster  Church,  that  that  is  one  of  the  churches  which, 
if  you  will  forgive  me  for  saying  so,  lies  most  heavily  on  my  heart  It  is 
a  church  which  ought  to  be  restored ;  it  is  a  church  whidi  deserves  the 
most  careful  study  and  restoration,  and  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
way  in  which  the  restoration  of  the  old  Norman  nave  has  been  carried 
out — if  we  may  judge  from  that,  seeing  that  the  progress  of  the  woik 
has  been  entrusted  to  the  same  eminent  architect  who  carried  out  the 
former  work,  I  feel  sure  we  may  be  perfectly  confident  that  under  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott's  auspices,  those  two  naves  which  now  form  what  we  call  the 
parish  church  will  some  day,  if  funds  are  forthcoming,  present  that  aspect 
which  every  lover  of  church  architecture  will  desire  they  should  present 
I  hope  and  trust  that  at  all  events  one  advantage  of  this  visit  of  the  Royal 
.ArchJeeological  Lostitute  of  Great  Britain  and  L^eland  to  our  county  of 
Hereford  will  be,  that  it  will  stir  up  such  a  spirit  through  the  diooese  that 
wo  shall  put  our  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  and,  as  a  memorial,  possibly  of 
the  visit  of  this  Institute,  resolve  tluit  Leominster  Church  shall  be 
restored.  At  present  the  funds  are  not  in  a  state  in  which  I  for  one 
should  like  them  to  be,  but  I  won't  despair.  Why  should  If  I  hope 
and  trust  the  good  hand  of  our  God  is  upon  us,  and  he  prospering 
us,  we  His  servants  will  arise  and  build.  I  hope  that  not  only  will 
that  magnificent  west  wiadow  of  the  church  be  preserved,  as  I  know  it 
will,  but  that  those  interesting  specimens  of  the  ball-flower  ornaments 
which  go  all  round  the  south  side  of  the  church  will  be  preserved  in  all 
their  beauty ;  and  that  the  time  will  come  when  the  chancel,  which  you 
will  see  is  absolutely  necessary,  will  be  projected  from  the  east ;  and  that 
we  shall  see  Leominster  at  last  once  more  provided  with  church  room  in 
some  degree,  at  all  events,  commensurate  with  the  wants  of  the  place. 
The  members  of  the  Institute  have  a  hard  day's  work  before  them,  and 
therefore  it  would  be  unwise  in  me  to  trespass  at  any  greater  length  on 
their  patience,  the  more  so  because,  as  I  said  when  I  first  rose,  I  cannot 
pretend  that  this  is  in  any  sense  an  inaugural  address;  that  did 
not  enter  into  the  bargain  between  me  and  Lord  Talbot  I  was 
simply  to  take  the  chair  from  time  to  time  at  the  various  meetings, 
and  to  do  my  best  to  make  things  pleasant  and  agreeable  to  the 
various  members  of  the  Institute.     That  I  will  endeavour  to  da     I 
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should  like  to  say  on  the  part  of  the  Cathedral  authorities  what  I  am 
sure  would  have  been  said  more  ably  by  the  Dean  than  by  me  if  he  had 
been  present  As  he  is  not  here,  Dr.  Jebb  will  forgive  me  if  for  one  moment 
I  venture  to  make  myself  a  member  of  the  Chapter,  and  say  I  am  sure 
that  the  Cathedral  authorities  will  welcome  you,  gentlemen  and  ladies, 
members  of  this  Institute,  with  the  utmost  cordiality,  and  that  they  will 
shoWy  both  by  the  manner  in  which  they  open  the  Cathedral  and  its 
treasures  to  your  consideration,  and  also  by  the  very  interesting  lecture 
which  one  of  their  body  is  about  to  deliver  upon  a  very  abstruse  subject, 
that  they  as  well  as  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  and  Magistrates  of  thtf 
county  do  take  very  deep  and  heartfelt  interest  in  the  work  to  which  you 
devote  so  much  time,  and  patience,  and  money.  It  will  be  my  business 
as  president  of  the  meeting,  to  place  myself  at  at  your  service  as  much  as 
possible  during  the  week  upon  which  we  have  entered  archeeologically 
to-day.  I  only  hope  that  you  will  command  my  services  in  any  way  in 
which  you  think  they  will  conduce  to  the  prosperity  and  success  of  the 
meeting.  I  think  it  would  be  an  improper  thing  to  say  how  certain  we 
are  that  the  members  of  the  Institute  will  be  gratified  by  the  way  in 
which  they  have  been  received.  When  the  proper  time  comes  Lord 
Talbot  will  have  a  few  words  to  say  to  you  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  city  of  Hereford  from  end  to  end  has  received  them  on  this  most 
interesting  occasion. 

Lord  Talbot  db  Malahidb  said,  I  am  sure  you  have  listened  with 
great  attention  and  interest  to  this  excellent  inaugural  address  of  your 
President,  and  he  has  shewn  most  completely  by  his  address  that  he  is 
fully  competent  to  go  much  more  into  the  subject  than  he  imagines.  He 
has  completely  borne  me  out  in  the  few  sentences  I  made  before,  and  I 
may  say  he  will  make  a  most  suitable  President  of  the  meeting. 

The  Bishop  then  said  that  as  President  of  this  meeting  it  became  his 
duty  to  inform  them  that  strictly  speaking  the  inaugural  proceedings  of 
of  the  day  had  now  come  to  a  close.  According  to  the  programme,  they 
would  meet  at  twelve  o'clock  for  a  far  pleasanter  object  th^  that  which 
brought  them  together  in  that  room.  They  would  meet  at  the  Mayor's 
dSJmneTy  and  enjoy  his  hospitality.  Afterwards  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  would 
give  a  lecture  on  the  Cathedral 

The  Bishop  added  that  Mrs.  Atlay  and  himself  would  be  most 
happy  to  receive  members  of  the  Institute  at  the  Palace  from  eight  to 
eleven. 

The  Mayor's  luncheon  |)arty  took  place  at  the  Green  Dragon  Hotel 
under  the  presidency  of  his  Worship,  and  numbered  about  a  hundred 
and  fifty  guests.  The  usual  loyal  toasts  having  been  given  and 
honoured,  Lord  Hampton  proposed  the  health  of  ''the  Bishop  and 
Clergy  of  the  Diocese,  and  tne  Ministers  of  all  Denominations,*'  which 
was  responded  to  by  the  Bishop  and  the  Bev.  J.  0.  HiU.  Mr.  Evan 
PateshaU,  M.P.,  proposed  the  toast  of  '*  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Beserve 
Forces,"  for  which  Major  Arbuthnot  returned  thanks.  The  Hon.  and 
Very  Bev.  the  Dean  proposed  the  health  of  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide, 
who,  in  returning  thanks,  spoke  of  the  great  pleasure  the  members  of 
the  Institute  felt  at  their  hearty  reception  in  Hereford,  and  conduded 
by  proposing  the  health  of  the  Mayor,  whose  genial  hospitality  they 
had  enjoyed.  The  Mayor,  in  responding,  alluded  to  the  great  loss 
that  the  city  had  lately  sustained  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Townahend 
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Smith,  which  had  cast  a  gloom  over  their  proceedings.  As  the  funeral 
was  to  take  place  in  the  afternoon  he  would  only  propose  one  more 
toast,  namely,  that  of  Sir  John  Maclean,  through  whose  indefatigable 
exertions  the  meeting  of  the  Institute  had  so  happily  commenced  A 
few  remarks  from  Sir  John  Maclean  brought  the  proceedings  to  a 
dose. 

At  2.30  the  Historical  Section  opened  in  the  Woolbope  Club  Boom, 
under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  T.  Gambler  Parry,  when  Sir  G.  Gilbert 
Scott  read  an  admirable  paper  on  Hereford  Cathedral,  treating 
minutely  and  at  full  length  upon  the  architecture  and  the  historical 
features  of  the  building,  and  illustrating  his  remarks  by  plans  and 
drawings.     (This  is  printed  at  p.  323.) 

At  half-past  four  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  led  a  very  large  company  round 
the  Cathedral,  pointing  out  with  great  lucidity  the  various  parts  of  the 
building  which  he  had  referred  to  in  his  paper,  the  reput^  shrine  of 
Bishop  Cantilupe  receiving  a  large  share  of  attention.  The  cloisters 
were  subsequently  exammed  under  the  same  able  guidance,  and 
finally  the  crypt,  and  the  company  broke  up  at  seven  o'clock. 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  many  of  the  members  inspected, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  He  v.  F.  T.  Havergal,  the  interesting 
Library  over  the  north  transept.  Here  the  mss  and  chained  books  on 
their  original  shelves  excited  much  attention,  and  the  hearty  thanks 
of  all  antiquaries  and  bibliophiles  are  due  to  Dr.  Jebb  and  Mr. 
Havergal  for  the  care  and  labour  they  have  bestowed  upon  them. 

A  party  numbering  nearly  200  ladies  and  gentiemen  were  received 
at  the  Palace  in  the  evening  by  the  Bishop  and  Mrs.  Atiay.  Here  in 
the  hall,  probably  built  by  Bishop  Foliot  in  the  time  of  King  Stephen, 
Dr.  Bull  read  an  able  and  lively  paper  on  the  ''  Myths  and  Folk-lore 
of  the  Apple,"  which  brought  a  long  and  interesting  day  to  a  dose. 

Wednesday,  August  8. 

A  large  party  started  at  9.20  by  rail  to  Ludlow.  The  weather  was 
unpropitious,  and  Ludlow  of  all  places  requires  sunshine  to  do  justice 
to  its  silvan  beauties.  Mr.  Clark  met  the  party,  which  had  much 
increased,  at  the  outer  gate  of  the  castie,  and  commenced  his  work  by 
making  the  tour  of  the  exterior,  taking  advantage  of  the  excellent  walk 
provided  for  that  purpose.  He  thence  pointed  out  the  junction  of  the 
town  wall  with  the  castle,  the  ditch  in  the  upper  part  of  the  natural 
slope,  and  the  deep  rocky  ravine  of  the  Teme,  which,  before  the 
country  was  cleared  of  wood  and  drained,  must  have  been  often  choked 
with  trunks  of  trees  brought  down  bv  the  floods,  adding  much  to  the 
difficulties  of  an  attack  on  the  Welsh  and  most  exposed  side.  He 
then  shewed  Mortimer's  tower  on  the  outer  wall,  an  Early  English 
insertion,  with  Decorated  internal  fittings,  the  Bakehouse  tower, 
square  and  Norman,  standing  on  the  junction  of  the  outer  and  inner 
wards,  the  Postern  tower  and  doorway,  also  Norman,  and  marking  the 
junction  of  the  inner  and  middle  wards,  and  the  Curtain  wall,  the 
base  of  which  is  Norman.  At  the  north-east  angle  was  seen  the 
stately  heiglit  of  the  Buttery  tower,  mainly  Norman,  with  a  curious 
squinch  arch  containing  the  outlet  of  a  garderobe,  as  on  the  walls  of 
Southampton  and  Porchester,  and  along  the  same  northern  part  the 
wall  of  the  great  hall  with  its  long  narrow  windows  and  polygonid 
staircase  tur^.     Next  beyond  the  hall  was  seen  the  magnificent 
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Garderobe  tower,  of  great  height  and  dimensions,  and  wholly  of 
Decorated  date,  and  an  addition  to  the  old  line  of  wall.  It  is  named 
from  two  very  large  and  very  perfect  shoots  which  occupy  each  of  its 
three  faces,  at  the  basement,  and  mark  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
in  part  constructed.  Beyond  this  are  seen  windows  of  various  dates 
and  patterns,  two,  low  down,  with  fine  Early  Perpendicular  tracery ; 
and  above  some  wretched  Tudor  or  Stuart  insertions  pertaining  to  the 
domestic  apartments,  and  connected  with  the  remains  of  the  timber 
supports  of  the  balconies.  Beyond  this  a  Norman  rectangular  tower 
stands  at  the  junction  of  the  walls  of  the  middle  and  out«r  ward,  and 
is  succeelied  bv  the  outer  ward  wall,  a  modem  restoration,  of  which 
the  ditch  has  been  filled  up.  Upon  this  stands  another  mural  tower, 
also  Norman,  which  completes  the  proof  that  the  original  castle  stood 
on  the  same  exterior  lines  with  that  at  present  seen. 

Having  thus  completed  the  round  Mr.  Clark  entered  the  outer  gate, 
of  which  the  ditch  is  filled  up  and  the  drawbridge  gone,  but  the 
doorway,  Early  English  or  Decorated,  seems  to  be  an  insertion  into  a 
Norman  wall.  There  is  in  fact  no  gatehouse,  only  a  sort  of  passage 
between  two  lateral  walls,  not  uncommon  in  Norman  castles. 

Entering  the  outer  ward,  was  seen  on  the  left  a  i*ow  of  stabling 
erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Council  of  Wales,  and  further 
on  the  remains  of  some  perpendicular  buildings,  possibly  a  chapel, 
now  walled  off  from  the  ward.  The  ditch  between  the  outer  and 
middle  ward  was  next  crossed  by  a  bridge.  The  ditch  itself  has  had 
its  counterscarp  revetted  with  masonry,  and  its  V  shaped  bottom 
made  level,  like  the  ditch  of  Walmer  and  the  blockhouses  of 
Henry  VIII.  Attached  to  the  gate  were  seen  the  flanking  walls 
of  the  old  drawbridge.  The  archway  is  an  early  insertion,  no  doubt 
replacing  a  Norman  gate.  The  gatehouse  is  Tudor.  Probably  there 
was  no  original  gatehouse,  only  a  doorway  in  the  curtain,  as  at 
Ogmore  and  Newcastle-by-Bridgend,  and  at  Cardiff. 

On  the  left  was  seen  the  Norman  keep,  a  very  peculiar  structure, 
T  shaped,  with  two  doors  upon  the  curtain.  The  original  entrance 
was  on  tiie  ground  floor,  with  a  mural  stair  ascending  to  the  first 
floor,  as  at  Chepstow,  Carlisle,  and  Bamborough.  The  basement 
wafl  an  Early  English  vault,  and  a  Late  Norman  addition  has  been 
added  to  the  east  side.  Mr.  Clark  was  of  opinion  that  the  north 
side  with  the  turnpike  stair  were  not  original.  Near  the  keep  was 
the  Bakehouse  tower,  so  called  from  a  Tudor  oven  of  large  size 
inserted  in  its  basement.  The  tower,  like  one  at  Porchester,  had  origin- 
ally an  open  gorge,  to  prevent  its  being  held,  when  taken,  against  the 
garrison.  Near  it  is  the  well,  placed  most  inconveniently,  in  front  of 
the  Postern  tower.  These  buildings  stand  in  the  inner  ward,  which 
occupies  one  comer  of  the  middle  ward.  It  is  entered  by  a  small 
Norman  door  in  the  curtain. 

Leaving  the  inner  ward  by  this  door,  on  the  left  was  seen  the  ruins 
of  the  kitchen,  a  detaclied  building  of  ample  size  and  Decorated  date, 
along  on  one  side  of  which  was  part  of  the  old  fire-place,  and  at  one 
end  of  it  an  oven.  A  door  behind  the  kitchen  had  been  broken  into 
the  inner  ward  to  reach  the  well. 

The  interior  of  the  Buttery  tower  came  next,  in  substance  Norman, 
and  originally  open  at  the  gorge,  the  cross  wall  at  tlie  upper  level 
having  been  added  when  the  late  buttery  was  built  in  its  rear.     Right 
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and  left  in  the  basement  are  seen  two  tunnels  leading  to  chambeis  in 
the  Norman  wall. 

Next  to  the  butteiy  is  the  Great  Hall,  a  very  fine  room,  having  a 
timber  floor  upon  a  cellar  or  store,  an  open  timber  roof,  now  gone, 
and  in  the  south  side  three  larc^e  windows  and  a  handsome  door 
opening  into  the  oourt,  the  latter  by  a  fine  flight  of  steps.  The  north 
side  is  the  outer  curtain,  and  is  pierced  by  three  long,  narrow  Decora- 
ted windows  of  one  light  crossed  by  a  transom,  and  looking  out  upon 
the  meads  of  the  Oorre.  There  was  no  fire-place,  that  last  in  use  having 
been  constructed  by  closing  the  central  large  window.  As  at  Pens- 
hurst,  the  hall  was  warmed  by  a  central  stove  or  grate.  The  galleiy 
was  high  up  in  the  east  end  of  the  hall,  opening  from  the  domestic 
apartments,  a  larea  and  lofty  range  of  buildings,  mainly  of  Decorated 
date,  with  some  handsome  windows  and  fire-places  at  different  levels. 
Beyond  these,  in  the  north-  east  comer  of  the  ward,  is  the  Norman 
tower,  with  a  passage  which  led  to  the  curtain  rampart. 

Having  thus  conducted  the  party  through  the  dinerent  parts  of  the 
castle,  Mr.  Gark  closed  with  the  curious  circular  church,  the  castle 
chapel,  one  of  the  six  round  churches  known  in  the  kingdom,  the 
others  beins^  the  Temple,  that  at  Cambridge,  that  at  NorUiampton, 
one  at  Mapiestead,  and  the  foundations  of  one  on  the  West  Cliff  at 
Dover.  This  is  late  and  highly  ornate  Norman.  The  roof  and 
chancel  are  gone,  but  the  west  end  chancel  arch  is  very  rich,  as  are 
the  windows  of  the  nave  and  the  interior  arcade  which  surrounds  it. 
Here,  notwithstanding  the  rain,  Mr.  Clark  recapitulated  the  features 
of  the  castle,  gave  a  sxetoh  of  its  histoiy,  and  entered  at  some  length 
into  its  position  in  the  defence  of  the  March,  and  into  the  history  and 
privileges  of  a  Marcher  Lordship.  The  audience,  umbrellas  in  hands, 
shewed  consummate  patience,  and  the  lecture  was  brought  to  a  close  by 
an  allusion  to  the  interest  shown  in  those  and  similar  historic  ruins  by 
the  English  speaking  visitors  from  the  United  States,  and  to  the  fact 
that  in  the  gate  house  Butler  wrote  a  part  of  Hiidihrm,  and  in  the 
great  hall  the  Masque  of  C<mu^  was  first  given  to  the  world.  A 
very  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer  was  proposed  by  the 
Bishop  of  Hereford,  and  carried  by  acclamation,  when  the  visitors 
moved  to  the  great  parish  church  of  St.  Lawrence,  where  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott  had  the  advantage  of  a  roof  over  his  head. 

This  noble  cruciform  edifice  consists  of  a  nave  of  six  bays 
with  north  and  south  aisles,  a  central  lant.em  and  tower,  tran- 
septs, chancel,  south  chancel  aisle,  and  a  chapel  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelist  on  the  north  side  of  chancel.  The  internal  dimensions 
are  205  feet  in  length  by  80  feet  across  the  nave  and  aisles, 
and  135  feet  at  the  transepts:  the  central  tower,  which  is  of  g^d 
proportions,  is  1G6  feet  high  to  the  pinnacles.  Sir  Gilbert  Scott 
drew  attention  to  the  slight  traces  of  Norman  work  in  the  jambs  and 
bases  of  the  west  door,  and  of  Transitional  or  Early  English  substruc- 
ture to  within  one  bay  of  the  east  end  of  the  chancel.  The  south 
aisle  windows  are  Early  English,  but  those  of  the  north  aisle  are 
exactly  similar  in  pattern — two  cinquefoil  lancets  under  a  cinquefoil 
head — to  those  in  the  central  tower  of  Hereford  Cathedral,  and  many 
Herefordshire  churches,  although  unfortunately  no  date  can  at  present 
be  ascertained  in  any  instance.  In  early  Perpendicular  days  the  piers 
were  rebuilt,  and  the  lofty  central  tower  erected,  support  being  ob- 
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tained  by  the  device  of  flinging  half  arches  as  flying  buttresses  to  the 
tower- piers,  across  each  aisle-end  from  the  transepts,  which  themselves 
have  flamboyant  windows.  There  wore  evidences  that  the  recon- 
struction of  the  nave  preceded  that  of  the  tower.  The  members  then 
proceeded  to  examine  the  church.  The  rood  loft  still  exists  (as  well 
as  the  stairs),  and  has  panelled  imitation  of  groining  on  its  soffits. 
The  stalls  are  fine  specimens  of  fifteenth  century  wood-caiving,  and 
are  ornamented  beneath  with  grotesque  carving.  The  church  was 
re-decorated  by  Sir  Gilbert  in  1860,  when  the  lantern — ^previously 
concealed  by  a  ceiling — was  opened  out,  and  the  piers  straightened. 
In  the  chapel  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist  are  three  fine  north  windows, 
filled  with  stained  glass,  which  have  been  carefully  repaired  and  re- 
fitted by  Mr.  Powell.  Two  of  the  windows,  which  appear  to  be 
fifteenth  century  in  date,  represent  in  several  compartments  the 
twelve  Apostles,  each  with  his  proper  symbol,  and  composing  part 
of  the  Apostles*  creed,  the  rays  of  inspiration  being  ahed  from  the 
Dove  on  the  head  of  each  ;  the  tones  are  quiet  and  severe,  and  more 
pleading  in  effect  than  the  somewhat  earlier  third  window,  which  is  to 
the  west  of  these.  Mr.  Bloxam  called  attention  to  the  exquisite 
arrangement  of  the  drapeiy  and  sculpture  of  the  effigies  on  the  tomb 
of  Dr.  John  Brydgeman,  who  died  1637,  and  his  wife.  They  were  the 
work  of  Fanelli,  an  Italian  sculptor,  also  employed  on  the  tomb  of 
Alderman  Blackleaeh  at  Gloucester  Cathedral.  The  church  is  rich 
in  monuments  of  the  Lords  of  the  Marches ;  the  stained  glass  east 
window  representing  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  series 
of  figures  in  the  fifteenth  century  reredos  beneath  are  worthy  of 
detailed  study.  Some  discussion  took  place  with  reference  to  a 
singular  cavity  in  the  east  wall,  which  was  lighted  by  a  lancet  tre- 
foiled  opening,  with  grated  bars,  of  fourteenth  century  design.  Mr. 
Bloxam  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  was  a  treasury  or  place  for  plate. 
The  Heart  of  Arthur,  Prince  of  Wales,  was  buried  in  the  chancel. 
Some  years  ago  the  silver  box,  in  which  it  was  encased,  was  taken  up, 
and  the  Heart  found  to  be  double.  The  case  was  embezzled  by  the 
sexton,  and  the  inscription  on  the  wall  recording  the  interment  white- 
washed over  in  1748,  and  forgotten.  Some  curious  recesses  in  the 
wall  of  the  north  aisle  excited  some  discussion,  as  these  features  have 
been  conjectured  to  have  some  connection  with  the  interment  of  Prince 
Arthur's  heart. 

Luncheon  was  provided  in  the  well-known  Feathers  Inn.  A  visit 
was  ad^rwards  paid  by  invitation  of  the  Mayor  to  the  town  museum, 
a  well- arranged  and  cared-for  but  rather  small  establishment,  con- 
taining aseries  of  charters  granted  the  borough  by  Edward  IV  (1461), 
Henry  YHI  (1509),  Edward  VI  (1552),  Mary  (1553),  Elizabeth  (1596), 
James  I  (1604),  Charles  I  (1628),  Charles  II  (1665),  and  James  11 
(1685),  some't>f  the  earlier  ones  being  admirably  illuminated — ^flint 
weapons,  natural  history,  and  geological  collections,  the  last  being 
very  complete.  The  members  then  returned  by  train  to  Leominster, 
where  the  company  was  met  at  the  station  by  the  Mayor  (E.  Gunnell, 
Esq.)  Some  of  the  members  went  in  carriages  through  the  town  to 
the  church,  the  rest  taking  a  shorter  cut  to  it  by  the  mill.  The 
building  is  now  undergoing  restoration.  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  said 
that  the  church  was  built  by  King  Henry  I,  about  1125,  for 
the  monastery  dependent  on   his   great  abbey   at  Beading.     It 
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consisted  of  a  fine  and  massive  Norman  nave  with  its  nairow 
aisles — a  central  tower,  an  apsidal  presbytery  or  Banctoary  east- 
ward, with  a  continuous  aisle  or  ambulatory — ^transepts,  and  five 
chapels  ;  two  projecting  &om  the  transepts,  two  from  the  ambulatory, 
and  a  lady  chapel  of  considerable  size  (probably  owing  its  dimensions 
to  a  later  date)  to  the  east.  The  nave  has  tiie  usual  stages  in  its 
height  of  arcade,  triforium,  and  clerestory.  The  choir  of  the  monks 
was,  no  doubt,  mainly  under  the  central  tower,  but  projected  by  one 
bay  into  the  nave.  The  use  of  the  nave  itself  may  not  improbably 
have  been  shared  by  the  townsmen.  Whether  it  was  the  result  of  a 
disagreement  between  the  monastery  and  the  town,  like  that  which 
led  to  such  disastrous  consequences  a  couple  of  centuries  later,  at 
Sherborne,  wo  do  not  know ;  but  in  the  earlier  half,  apparently,  of  the 
thirteenth  century  a  remarkable  alteration  was  made  in  the  structure 
of  the  church.  The  south  aisle  of  the  nave  was  taken  down,  and  a 
new  nave,  fully  as  large  as  the  older  one,  was  added,  side  by  side 
with  it,  and  of  such  height  as  to  enclose  on  one  side  both  the  arcade, 
triforium,  and  clerestory  of  the  Norman  nave.  This  new  nave  was 
probably  used  by  the  townsmen,  and  in  the  next  century  seems  to 
have  been  found  insufficient ;  for,  strange  to  say,  they  then  added  a 
third  collateral  nave,  of  the  same  size  as  the  others ;  so  that  (the 
eastern  portions  having  disappeared  at  the  dissolution)  the  church  now 
consists,  besides  the  small  north  aisle,  of  three  naves  side  by  side  of 
about  equal  dimensions ;  one  of  the  twelfth,  the  second  (originally)  of 
the  thirteenth,  and  the  third  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  architec- 
ture of  the  church,  the  lecturer  said,  was  of  the  greatest  possible 
degree  of  plaiuuess,  and  it  might  on  that  account Ibe  attributed  to 
an  earlier  age,  but,  as  he  said  at  Hereford,  plainness  was  not  proof 
of  earhness  but  often  of  paucity  of  funds.  He  wished  that  the 
curtains  put  up  across  the  arches  to  screen  the  work  going  on  at  the 
other  side  of  the  building  had  been  removed  to  give  them  a  full  view, 
and  in  criticising  the  blocks  on  the  arches,  expressed  his  opinion  that 
the  late  Mr.  Boberts  had  in  his  theory  made  out  a  prinid  facie  case. 

The  members  also  visited  the  Town  Hall,  where  light  refreshments, 
offered  by  the  Mayor,  were  partaken  of,  and  the  maces  inspected.  In 
the  Com  Exchange  below  stood  the  ancient  ducking-stool  for  scolds, 
said  to  have  been  used  during  the  last  generation,  consisting  of  a 
wooden  arm-chair  balanced  on  a  beam  some  twenty-four  feet  in  length, 
the  whole  being  supported  on  a  stout  frame  and  massive  wheels,  or 
rather  circular  discs  of  wood.  The  ancient  Town  Hall  was  also  visited ; 
it  is  a  fine  half-timbered  building  of  great  solidity  of  construction,  and 
formerly  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  town ;  some  years  since  it  was 
moved  to  an  open  space  near  the  church,  and  is  now  occupied  under 
the  title  of  the  Grange  House,  as  a  residence,  by  Mr.  Moore. 

The  arrival  of  the  party  at  Hereford  shortly  after  six  o'clock 
brought  an  eminently  successful  day  to  a  close. 

In  the  evening  the  Antiquarian  Section  met  in  the  Woolhope  Club- 
room,  when  the  President j  Sir  "W.  Guise,  Bart.,  gave  an  address  on 
the  archoBological  results  of  the  past  year. 

No  such  year  of  success  in  all  branches  of  archaeological  research  as 
this  had  occurred  previously  within  the  speaker's  remembrance. 
Referring  first  to  the  excavations  made  at  Olympia,  where  the  site  of 
the  groat    Temple    of   Zeus,    described    by    Pausanias,    had  been 
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disinterred  under  the  superintendence  of  Professor  Von  Curtius, 
of  Berlin,  tlie  discoveries  of  Dr.  Schliemann  -were  alluded  to, 
regret  being  expressed  that  the  learned  doctor  had  done  but  scant 
justice  to  his  precursors  in  the  field  of  Troy — ^notably  to  that  of 
Charles  Maclaren — in  his  published  work  and  in  his  addresses  before 
the  learned  societies  of  London.  Whether  Dr.  Schliemann's  finds 
were  really  those  of  the  treasures  and  tomb  of  Agemmenon  and  his 
companions  must  still  remain  a  doubtful  question.  The  discovery  of 
an  ancient  Etruscan  sepulchre,  rich  in  jewels  and  gold,  in  a  field  at 
Palestrina  during  last  year,  had  more  than  passing  interest  in  the 
controversy  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Etruscan  language.  Amongst  the 
contents  of  the  tomb  was  a  silver  tazza,  exhibiting  in  its  ornamentation 
the  same  mixture  of  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  styles  as  that  upon  a 
tazza  from  Cyprus  and  another  from  Salerno.  It  was  interesting  to 
observe  that  all  the  archaic  remains  found  in  Cyprus,  Salyons,  Ilium 
Novum  or  Hissarlick,  Olympia,  Mycenas,  and  perhaps  the  tombstones 
of  the  second  period  at  Bologna,  have  a  general  resemblance  in  style 
and  ornamentation.  Antiquarian  and  linguistic  science  had  sustained 
an  irreparable  loss  by  the  removal  from  amongst  us  of  Mr.  George 
Smith,  of  the  British  Museum.  He  seems  to  have  discovered  the  site 
of  Carchemish,  a  chief  place  of  the  once  powerful  Hittite  people,  who 
have  been  claimed  by  Mr.  Hyde  Clarke  as  the  ancestors  of  the 
Etruscans. 

The  President  further  suggested  that  each  member  of  the  Institute 
might  do  something  to  aid  in  the  onward  march  of  archaic  science  by 
accurate  observation  in  his  own  neighbourhood,  and  most  of  all  by 
aiding  in  the  conservation  of  ancient  monuments.  Por  this  latter 
object  he  hoped  that  Sir  John  Lubbock's  bill  would  soon  become  law, 
and  that  the  Institute  would  share  in  the  honour  by  using  all  its 
influence  to  overcome  the  private  and  territorial  scruples  to  the  bill. 

The  Rev.  Prebendary  Scarth  then  read  a  Paper  on  '*The  Boman 
Milliaries  of  Britain,"  which  is  printed  at  pa^e  395,  and  the  meeting 
terminated  with  some  remarks  from  the  President  on  the  great  work 
that  remained  to  be  done  by  the  local  societies  in  tracing  out  the 
course  of  the  Ancient  Boman  Beads. 

The  Bev.  E.  Hill  read  a  Paper,  by  the  Bev.  C.  J.  Bobinson,  on 
"Materials  for  a  History  of  Herefordshire,"  which  is  printed  at 
page  425. 

Thursday,  August  9. 

At  nine  a.m.  the  General  Meeting  of  the  Members  of  the  Institute 
took  place  in  the  Woolhope  Clubroom,  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide  in 
the  chair. 

Mr.  Hartbhobke  read  the  balance  sheet  for  the  past  year  (printed 
at  page  307).     He  then  read  the  following 

"Beport  of  the  Council  for  the  Year  1876-7. 

^*  In  presenting  the  Beport  for  the  past  year  the  Council  haA  much 
pleasure  in  congratulating  the  Members  of  the  Institute  upon  the 
great  success,  both  archeeologicallyand  financially,  of  the  last  Annual 
Meeting  at  Colchester.  In  respect  to  attendance  by  the  members  and 
by  the  local  gentry,  from  the  latter  of  whom  the  most  cordial  hos- 
pitality was  received,  the  meeting  was  eminently  satisfactory. 
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"The  Council  would  further  congpratulate  the  Members  on  the 
flourishing  financial  condition  of  the  Institute,  as  shown  by  the  Balance 
Sheet.  Two  causes  have  materially  contributed  to  this  result — the 
unusual  amount  of  the  receipts  from  the  Colchester  Meotinjj,  and  the 
successful  collection  of  outstanding:  and  overdue  subscriptions. 

"  The  Council  is,  however,  impressed  with  the  necessity  for  a 
watchful  economy  in  expenditure,  and  to  this  end,  upon  a  careful 
review  of  the  cost  of  printing  the  Journal,  it  has  deemed  it  desirable 
to  discontinue  the  employment  of  Messrs.  Bradbury  and  Affnew  as 
printers  of  the  Journal^  and  to  entrust  that  work  to  Mr.  Pollard,  of 
Exeter,  tiliereby  effecting  a  saving  of  upwards  of  £80  a  year,  the 
execution  of  the  work  being  in  every  respect  as  satisfactory  as  hereto- 
fore. 

"  The  General  Index  to  the  first  twenty-five  volumes' of  the  Journal^ 
for  the  publication  of  which  the  Members  of  the  Institute  and  others 
have  for  several  years  been  anxious,  has  been  compiled  by  the  late 
Mr.  Buztt,  and  some  portion  of  it  had  been  sent  to  press  when  the 
work  was  interrupted  by  his  fatal  illness  and  lamented  death.  The 
Council  have,  however,  the  pleasure  of  reporting  that  Sir  John 
Maclean  has  kindly  consented  to  complete  the  work  thus  commenced, 
and  to  state  that  he  hopes  to  be  able  to  issue  the  Volume  to  the 
special  Subscribers  within  the  present  year.  The  names  of  additional 
Subscribers  are,  however,  earnestly  invited  to  supply  the  place  of 
^ose  who  have  unhappily  been  removed  in  the  course  of  the  time 
during  which  the  work  nas  been  in  hand. 

"  With  the  exception  of  a  temporary  interruption  arising  from  the 
fatal  illness  of  Mr.  Burtt,  the  work  of  tiie  Institute  has  been  carried 
on  and  the  general  meetings  held  as  usual.  Of  the  latter,  two  meeting 
have  been  of  remarkable  interest  and  importance.  At  the  first  m 
consideration  of  the  great  services  to  archaeological  science  rendered 
by  Dr.  Schliemann  in  his  discoveries  at  Mycenee,  the  Institute  had  the 
gratification  of  presenting  to  that  distinguished  man  a  diploma  of 
honorary  membership  for  himself,  and  also  through  him  a  similar 
diploma  to  Mrs.  Schliemann,  his  able  assistant  in  his  laborious 
investigations.  At  the  second  meeting  referred  to,  at  which  the  Duke 
of  Argyle,  the  Very  Rev.  the  Archimandrite  of  the  Greek  Community, 
his  Excellency  the  Greek  Charg^  d' Affaires,  Lord  Houghton,  and  the 
Bight  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone  were  present,  Mrs.  Schliemann  favoured 
the  Institute  with  a  most  interesting  lecture  on  the  <'  High  Culture  of 
the  Ancient  Greeks,  the  long  series  of  events  which  contributed  to  it, 
the  reasons  of  its  decay,  and  the  advantages  of  the  language  of  Plato." 
In  the  discussion  which  followed  the  above  mentioned  disting^shed 
persons  took  a  conspicuous  part. 

''  Mr.  Banking's  engagement  as  Librarian  and  Secretary  having  been 
terminated,  tb.e  Council  has  appointed  Mr.  Albert  Hartshome  and  Mr. 
William  Brailsford  as  joint  Secretaries.  To  the  former  has  been 
assigned  the  responsible  editorship  of  the  Journal^  and  the  latter  to  act 
as  Curator  and  Librarian. 

<'  The  Council  has  already  alluded  to  the  great  loss  the  Institute  has 
sustained  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Burtt,  for  many  years  the  active 
Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Institute. 

''  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  too  highly  this  loss.  From  Mr.  Bnrtt*8 
long  aaaociation  with  Mr.  Albert  Way  he  had  to  a  considerable  extent 
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acquired  the  habits  of  businefis  and  the  practical  knowledge  of  that 
lamented  friend  of  the  Institute.  The  death  of  Mr.  Burtt  must 
therefore  for  some  time  be  severely  felt  by  the  Institute.  It  having 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Council  that  Mr.  Burtt  had  left  his 
family  ill  provided  for,  the  Council,  in  recognition  of  his  valuable 
services  for  many  years,  deemed  it  right  to  give  the  members  of  the 
Institute  an  opportunity  of  contributing  to  a  fund  for  the  benefit  of  his 
widow  and  children.  This  appeal  was  met  by  a  ready  and  liberal 
response.  A  sum  exceeding  £390  was  subscribed,  the  greater  part  of 
which^  at  the  wish  of  the  family,  has  been  paid  to  Mrs.  Burtt,  the 
balance  remaining  for  the  present  in  the  hands  of  the  Honorary 
Treasurer  of  the  fund. 

'*  Among  our  other  losses  by  deaths  of  members  since  the  last  Annual 
Meeting  the  Council  have  to  lament  that  of  Mr.  Talbot  Bury.  That 
gentleman  was  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  Council  and  a 
constant  attendant  at  its  meetings  as  well  as  at  the  ordinary  meetings 
of  the  Institute.  He  was  ever  ready  to  aid  and  assist  by  his  advice, 
and  his  kindly  smile  and  genial  manner  will  long  be  missed.  Although 
not  a  member  of  the  Institute,  the  death  of  Mr.  Edmund  Sharpe  cannot 
be  passed  over  in  silence,  and  it  is  seldom  that  the  Council  is  called 
upon  in  its  Annual  Eeport  to  express  regret  at  a  greater  loss  to  the 
archeeological  world.  Of  his  well-known  attainments  it  is  unnecessary 
here  to  speak  at  length.  His  magnificent  work,  '*  the  Architectural 
Parallels,"  is  unequalled  of  its  kind,  and  will  ever  form  a  monument 
to  his  unrivalled  skill  and  ability.  At  the  Annual  Congress  at  Bipon 
the  zeal  and  energy  with  which  Mr.  Sharpe  entered  into  the  proceed- 
ings contributed  very  largely  to  the  success  of  the  meeting. 

"  In  accordance  with  the  resolutions  adopted  at  Canterbury  in  1875 
the  Council  recommend  the  election  of  Mr.  E.  Oldfield,  Sir  John 
Maclean,  Colonel  Pinney,  and  Mr  R.  H.  Soden  Smith  as  Vice-Presi- 
dents ;  and  Mr  J.  Winter  Jones,  the  Bev.  J.  Fuller  Eussell,  the  Eev. 
R.  P.  Coates,  Sir  S.  D.  Scott,  Bart.,  Mr.  0.  Morgan,  Lord  AJwyne 
Compton,  Mr.  R.  Clutterbuck,  the  Rev.  H.  0.  Coxe,  Mr.  C.  T.  Newton, 
Sir  (J.  G.  Scott,  and  Mr.  G.  L.  Watson  as  ordinary  members  of  the 
Council.  As  Auditor  in  the  place  of  Mr.  H.  S.  Milman  the  Council 
recommend  Mr.  W.  J.  Bemhard  Smith." 

The  adoption  of  the  Report  having  been  moved  by  the  Rev. 
C.  W.  BiNOHAM  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Faibless  Barbeb,  a  letter  was 
read  by  Mr.  Habtshobne  from  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of 
Northampton,  inviting  the  Institute  to  visit  that  town.  On  the 
motion  of  Mr.  M.  H.  Bloxam,  seconded  by  the  Rev.  W.  Dyke,  it 
was  unanimously  carried  that  Northampton  be  the  place  of  meeting 
in  1878. 

Mr.  S.  J.  Tucker  (Rmtge  Croix)  referred  to  the  serious  illness  of 
Mr.  Pai'ker,  and  proposed  that  a  letter  should  be  written  to  him  by 
the  Secretary,  expressing  the  great  regret  of  the  members  at  the 
cause  which  prevented  his  being  among  them,  and  their  hope  for  his 
speedy  recovery.  Sir  Gii^ebt  Soott  and  Mb.  Bloxam  expressed 
their  sorrow  at  the  state  of  Mr.  Parker's  health  and  alluded  in  kindly 
terms  to  their  long  friendship.  The  noble  President  said  he  had 
known  Mr.  Parker  for  many  years  ;  he  had  always  given  them  most 
valuable  assistance  in  every  way.  No  man  had  done  more  to  call 
public  attention  to  the  investigation  of  the  architecture  of  this  and 
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other  countries,  and  his  writings  would  always  be  standard  works. 
Latterly  he  had  taken  up  the  subject  of  Eoman  antiquities,  and  no 
man  had  worked  more  assiduously  and  more  laboriously,  both  by 
mind  and  purse,  in  order  to  elucidate  and  explain'  the  question  of 
Boman  antiquities.  The  numerous  photographs  which  he  had 
caused  to  be  taken  would  remain  most  vaJualue  memorials  of  the 
state  of  Eoman  monuments.  Mr.  Parker  possessed  a  faculty  which 
very  few  men — ^least  of  all  archaeologists — ^possessed  in  any  great 
degree,  and  that  was  that  he  was  not  wedded  to  any  particular  theory. 
He  had  great  pleasure  in  seconding  the  proposition,  and  he  hoped  it 
woidd  be  a  solace  and  comfort  to  Mr.  Parker  in  his  present  position. 
The  proposition  was  carried  with  acclamation.      Sir  William  Ouise 

Proposed  and  Canon  Jebb  seconded  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  noble 
Resident,  and  the  meeting  separated. 

The  members  then  visited  some  of  the  principal  antiquities  of  the  city, 
proceeding  first  to  All  Saints  Church.  Here  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  said 
that  he  had  lately  made  an  examination  of  the  building,  and  the  only 
documentary  evidence  he  had  seen  relating  to  the  church  was  that 
it  was  made  over  to  a  certain  hospital  at  Vienna  in  the  time  of 
Edward  I,  and  his  conviction  was  that  it  was  wholly  rebuilt  at  that 
date.  K  they  looked  at  it  they  would  see  that  the  work  appeared 
to  be  a  little  too  late  for  Early  English,  and  too  early  for  Decorated 
architecture.  The  clerestory  was  dearly  Early  English,  and  if  it  had 
not  been  for  that  he  should  have  said  that  the  whole  was  Early 
Decorated.  The  capitals  were  very  peculiar,  being  of  different 
forms,  but  that,  he  thought,  was  simply  to  be  attributed  to  the  love 
of  the  people  of  that  time  for  variety.  The  first  church,  he  thought, 
had  no  chancel  aisle,  but  it  must  have  been  added  by  the  very  people 
who  built  the  church  first  without  the  aisle,  because  it  would  oe 
noticed  that  the  mouldings  were  identical  with  those  of  the  older 
work.  The  alteration  must  have  been  made  by  the  people  who  built 
the  church.  He  supposed  some  one  must  have  endowed  the  chantiy, 
and  that  they  at  once  continued  the  building.  He  pointed  out  signs 
of  tJiere  having  been  a  wall  right  across,  from  one  pillar  to  another,  in 
front  of  the  chancel.  The  removal  of  that  and  the  building  of  the 
chancel  aisle  was  the  first  alteration.  The  windows  of  the  aisle  had 
been  much  altered,  but  he  thought  they  were  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  The  tower  they  could  see  nothing  of  from  the  nave,  but 
they  could  see  the  arch  leading  into  it.  The  wall  across  it,  which 
they  saw,  was  nothing  but  lath  and  plaster,  though  it  was  made  to 
look  like  stonework.  It  was  very  cleverly  done.  The  aisle  had  been 
restored,  and  early  capitals  had  been  inserted.  Some  of  the  work 
was  of  a  transitional  form  between  Early  English  and  Early  Decora- 
ted. The  west  window  was  of  the  time  of  Edward  I,  and  the  work 
about  it  was  Early  English ;  and  he  had  no  doubt  the  windows  on 
the  north  side  were  of  the  same  date,  but  the  heads  had  been  raised 
since.  The  other  things  he  should  mention  in  the  church  were, 
first,  the  stalls.  They  were  very  much  like  those  in  the  Cathedral,  and 
were  well  worth  examination.  The  pulpit  was  a  splendid  specimen 
of  a  seventeenth  century  pulpit.  It  had  a  very  good  sounding 
board,  which  he  hoped  would  not  be  removed  in  the  restoration. 
There  had  been  one  restoration  and  it  was  not  removed.  It  had  been 
the  fashion  for  the  last  thirty  years'  to  sweep  away  sounding  boards 
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altogether— there  was  a  reffojar  cmeade  against  sounding  boards.  He 
then  pointed  to  the  rood  loft,  and  said  that  what  appearod  to  be  the 
stonework  there,  also,  was  really  only  lath  and  plaster,  which  was  so 
deverly  done  tiiat  they  could  not  see  the  doorway.  The  next  thing 
he  would  mention  was  the  yery  fine  old  chest  which  they  would  see  in 
the  chapel,  and  at  the  end  of  the  chapel  there  was  a  library  of 
chained  Dooks.  He  would  also  mention  that  there  was  a  very  pretty 
porch  to  the  chancel.  The  west  tower  was  blocked  up,  and  they  could 
not  make  much  of  it,  but  no  doubt  when  they  came  to  restore  the 
church  they  would  find  out  all  about  it.  He  should  like  them  to  go 
up  into  the  tower  and  see  the  yery  hideous  ruin  that  was  there,  and 
the  failure  that  was  threatened.  But  it  had  been  made  safe  by  yeiy 
uncouth  buttresses. 

The  party  then  moyed  to  the  Oathedral,  where  the  Library  was 
again  inspected  under  the  direction  of  Oanon  Jebb.  Mr.  Bloxaic,  in 
describing  the  large  number  of  episcopal  effigies  in  the  Oathedral,  said 
that  many  of  them  could  be  dismissed  in  a  single  sentence,  for  they 
were  alike  in  style,  size,  and  uppearanoe,  and  seemed  to  have  been  the 
work  of  the  same  sculptor,  ana  to  have  been  executed  in  the  fourteenth 
oentuiy.  I^ey  are  arranged  under  a  series  of  cusped  arches, 
recessed  around  the  Cathedra.  The  other  effigies  were  not  always 
named  or  dated,  but  could  be  identified,  to  some  extent,  by  the  style 
of  dress,  beards,  &c.,  for  bishops,  Hke  other  men,  followed  tne  fashions 
of  the  times.  Many  of  this  series  represented  the  bishops  in  full 
canonicals,  mitred,  and  with  veiled  pastoral  staffs,  and  some  of  the 
later  monuments  had  the  same  peculiarity.  This  was  usually  supposed 
to  signify  that  the  bishop  was  also  an  abbot,  but  this  could  nardly 
have  been  the  case  at  Hereford.  It  was  very  customary  from  the 
thirteenth  to  the  fourteenth  century  to  paint  the  effigies.  More 
effigies  were  painted  in  the  latter  period  than  in  the  earlier.  Pointing 
to  one  of  the  episcopal  effigies  executed  in  the  fourteenth  century,  the 
lecturer  said  tnat  tne  name  of  tiie  bishop  whom  it  was  supposed  to 
represent  had  been  placed  over  it.  Tlie  riffht  hand  was  in  the  attitude 
of  benediction,  and  the  pastoral  staff  was  m  the  left  hand,  and  there 
were  represented  the  chasuble,  dalmatica,  tunic,  alba,  stole,  and 
maniple.  In  describing  the  effigy  of  a  bishop  of  tiie  reformed  church, 
Mr.  Bloxam  pointed  out  that  he  was  represented  as  wearing  a  square 
cap,  which  at  one  time  was  a  great  abomination  to  the  Puritans.  There 
was  a  frill  round  the  neck,  which  all  persons  at  that  time  wore.  The 
deans'  monuments  were  numerous  and  interesting;  that  inscribed  and 
known  as  Dean  Borew's,  on  the  south  wall  of  the  Lady  Chapel,  was  the 
most  beautiful  piece  of  sculpture  in  the  cathedral,  the  disposal  of  the 
robes  being  especially  graceful  It  was  not,  however,  Borew's  effigy,  for 
he  died  in  1462,  whereas  the  style  of  this  was  of  1362,  or,  more  probably, 
just  prior  to  1350  ;  besides,  this  figure  was  bearded,  whereas  Borew  must 
have  been  shaven,  and  would  be  so  represented  The  canopy,  which 
bears  in  the  chamfer  of  the  label  Borew's  rebus  (a  series  of  boors  with 
sprigs  of  rue  in  their  mouths^,  was  unquestionably  his,  but  the  monument 
did  not  fit  its  position,  ana  had  evidently  been  brought  from  another 
spot  With  re^mi  to  the  alabaster  effigy  of  Sir  Richard  Pembridge,  one 
of  the  early  Kr^hts  of  the  Garter,  Mr.  Bloxam  related  a  story  that  many 
years  ago  part  of  the  roof  of  the  cathedral  having  fallen  in  and  destroyed  the 
right  leg,  a  carpenter  was  employed  to  carve  a  wooden  substitute,  and  taking 
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for  his  pattern  the  left  leg  (in  botii  senses  of  the  word)  the  figoie  appeared 
wearing  two  garters.  IMs  anomaly  has  heen  subsequently  changed  to 
another  equally  absurd,  for  the  knight  now  exhibits  on  the  left  foot  the 
pointed  sollerets  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  on  the  other  the  broad- 
toed  soUerets  of  the  time  of  Henry  VIL  With  regard  to  the  monument 
attributed  by  some  authorities  to  Sir  Peter  de  Grandison,  and  which  had 
been  also  assigned  to  one  of  the  Bohun  family,  he  would  not  yentiire  to 
say  what  date  it  was,  or  who  it  represented. 

Mr.  S.  Tucker  (Rouge  Croix)  said  that  in  a  genealogical  point  of  view 
it  was  important  that  this  monument  should  be  correctly  named.  He 
did  not  believe  it  to  be  the  memorial  of  Humphrey  de  Bohun.  There 
were  three  Humphrey  de  Bohuns,  to  whom  from  its  style  it  was  possible 
the  tradition  could  refer,  viz.,  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th  Earls  of  Hereford,  who 
died  respectively  in  1298,  1321,  1361.  Neither  of  those  Humphrey  de 
Bohuns  was  buried  in  Hereford.  He  was  much  more  inclined  to  beHeve 
it  was  the  monument  to  Sir  Peter  de  Grandison.  The  adjoining  tomb 
had  been  named  "  Johanna  de  Bohun,"  simply  because  it  was  in  proximity 
to  the  other  <'de  Bohun."  No  Earl  of  Hereford  ever  married  a  Kilpeck 
or  a  Plokenet  It  had  been  recorded  that  in  1645  no  less  than  166  brasses 
were  uprooted  from  this  cathedral,  and  in  1684  a  great  many  more  were 
found  to  have  been  taken  away.  When  the  tower  fell  in  1786  there  was 
a  most  wholesale  destruction  of  the  brasses  in  the  cathedral  Mr. 
Havergal  had  heard  of  a  workman  metamorphosing  one  into  a  mason's 
square.  A  great  many  of  those  brasses  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  late 
John  Bowyer  Nicholls,  and  Mr.  John  Bruce  NichoUs  (who  still  had  them 
intact)  said  he  should  be  delighted  to  carry  out  his  faUier's  intention  of 
restoring  them  to  the  Cathedral  The  importance  of  preserving  monuments 
of  this  kind  could  not  be  too  strongly  urged.  Many  had  been  destroyed 
and  no  pains  taken  to  preserve  even  the  inscriptions. 

The  Rev.  J.  Lbb  Warnkr  also  spoke  of  the  importance  of  preserving 
church  monuments  of  all  kinds.  He  compared  the  effigy  attributed  to 
Humphrey  de  Bohun,  with  that  of  Sir  Oliver  de  Ingham  at  Ingham  in 
Norfolk,  who  died  in  1343. 

Mr.  Haktbhornb  said  that  the  monument  presented  a  very  peculiar 
example  of  a  tomb  canopy.  It  waa  Late  Decorated  in  detail  but  Perpen- 
dicular in  manner  of  arrangement  The  style  of  some  of  the  carving  might 
be  as  early  as  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Edward  II,  the  characteristic  homed 
flower  about  the  canopy  and  effigy  being  very  noticeable.  He  would  not 
undertake  to  say  who  the  effigy  represented,  but  if  Peter  de  Grandison, 
who  died  in  1368,  he  should  have  expected  to  find  a  costume  somewhat 
similar  to  that  represented  on  the  effigy  of  Pembridge.  The  cydas  here 
shown  on  the  effigy  was  a  very  rare  garment,  which  was  in  fashion  for 
about  forty  years  ;  the  earliest  example  that  had  been  noticed  was  shown 
on  the  brass  of  Sir  John  de  Ifield,  at  Ifield  in  Sussex,  who  died  in  1317. 
It  had  entirely  passed  away  before  1350,  and  not  more  than  fourteen 
examples  of  it  occur  on  sepulchral  effigies  in  the  kingdom.  It  was 
long  behind  like  the  surcote  and  nearly  as  short  in  front  as  the 
jupon,  and  formed  the  connecting  link  between  the  varieties  of  these 
two  military  vestments.  It  was  possible  that  this  effigy  may  have 
been  made  during  the  owner's  lifetime  and  the  canopy  subsequently 
added,  for  the  former  does  not  accurately  fit  the  latter.  The  architectural 
details  of  this  particular  period  were  often  extremely  puading,  for  the 
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Late  Decoiated  and  the  Early  Perpendicular  overlapped  each  other  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  was  extremely  difficult  in  a  special  district  to 
assign  to  either  its  proper  date  without  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  local 
peculiarities  of  each  style. 

The  features  of  the  cathedral  were  again  carefully  examined  and  their 
pecularities  pointed  out  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  Much  time  was  spent  in 
again  scrutinizing  the  details  of  the  Cantilupe  shrine,  and  in  endaavouring 
to  fix  its  date,  and  to  find  reasons  for  its  singular  form,  and  the  great 
disparity  in  the  character  of  the  sculpture  upon  it  Some  of  this  is  most 
spirited  and  free,  o^er  parts  being  of  very  inferior  workmanship.  That 
the  shrine  is  late  thirteenth-century  work  all  agreee,  and  that  it  commemo- 
rates Cantilupe  the  exquisite  figures  of  armed  knights  in  bas-relief  on 
the  plinth  appear  to  prove,  as  well  as  the  unbroken  line  of  tradition. 
With  regard  to  the  poor  sculptured  spandrels,  and  the  generally 
inferior  workmanship  in  the  upper  part,  it  was  suggested  by  Mr. 
Hartshome,  that  the  lower  stage  was  carved  by  a  sculptor,  and  the 
upper  part  was  left  to  a  stonemason  to  complete,  and  that  the  fractures 
caused  by  the  four  well-authenticated  removals  were  repaired  as  well  as 
possible,  but  Mr.  Fairless  Barber  considered  that  the  upper  part  of  the 
shrine  was  later  than  the  lower.  The  walls  supporting  the  central  tower 
exhibited,  as  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  pointed  out  in  mtu,  a  combination  of 
lightness  and  strength  to  which  there  is,  perhaps,  no  parallel  example. 
ThQ  walls  are  hollow ;  the  inner  one,  for  a  height  of  twenty-six  feet  above 
the  turning  of  the  arches  from  the  great  piers  at  the  crossing,  consists  on 
every  side  of  piers  of  compact  masonry,  bonded  by  a  cross-bar  of  stone, 
the  intermediate  spaces  being  left  open,  so  as  to  form  a  series  of  gigantic 
stone  gratings,  on  which  the  upper  stages  of  the  tower  rest  Cottingham 
revealed  this  unique  piece  of  Transitional  Norman  construction,  which 
had  been  concealed  by  a  sixteenth-century  fan-vaulting.  A  somewhat 
similar  arrangement  may  be  observed  in  the  central  tower  of  'Wor- 
cester Cathedral  In  the  south-east  transept  (or  Audry  chapel)  hangs 
the  celebrated  map  of  the  world,  engrossed  and  coloured  on  a  sheet 
of  vellum,  not  later  than  1314,  by  an  ecclesiastic  named  Bichard  de 
Haldingham  and  Lafibrd,  afterwards  Archdeacon  of  Beading.  Bivers, 
seas,  and  countries  are  interlined  with  grotesque  sketches  of  men  and 
animals,  and  the  ideas  of  comparative  topography  are  very  remarkable, 
the  Holy  Land  occupying  about  a  third  of  tiie  map,  which  is  circular  in 
form.  The  admirable  fac-simile  reproduction  of  this  map,  brought  out  by 
the  energy  of  Mr.  Havergal,  is  perhaps  less  known  than  such  a  work 
deserves  to  be,  while  the  accuracy  with  which  it  has  been  reproduced 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 

Leaving  the  cathedral,  the  members,  under  the  escort  of  Mr.  J.  E. 
Norris,  passed  by  a  cloister  on  the  north  side  of  the  south-east  transept, 
to  the  College  of  Vicars  CJioral,  a  low  series  of  buildings  erected  around 
a  cloistered  quadrangle  in  1462-72,  of  poor  Perpendicular  design. 
Passing  through  these  they  visited  the  CasUe  Green, 

The  weather  was  so  unfavourable  that  there  was  not  much  opportunity 
of  carefully  examining  the  site  of  the  castle  and  what  remains  of  the  walls 
of  the  city,  but  Mr.  Clark  was  kind  enough  to  send  the  following 
remarks  upon  them : — 

Herefoi^  is  a  city  of  English  origin,  and  first  knoi^n  from  having  been 
made  the  scat  of  a  bishopric  in  680.     A  century  later  it  was  the  residence 
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of  Ofia,  and  the  cathedral  largely  benefitted  towards  the  dose  of  the 
century  by  his  late  repentance  for  the  death  of  Ethelbert  Edward  the  Elder 
is  said  by  Grafton  to  haye  fortified  Hereford,  and  to  have  erected  a  castle 
there,  and  by  moans  of  the  new  works  uSthelfiaed  his  sister  beat  back  the 
Danes  in  915.  In  1055,  Ralph  the  Timid,  Earl  of  Hereford,  was  beaten  by 
the  united  Welsh  and  East  Anglians  in  a  pitched  battle,  after  which  the 
city  was  burned  and  what  the  B^nit  calls  the  "gaer"  destroyed.  The  gaer 
was,  of  course,  the  castle,  and  the  destruction  evidently  did  not  extend  to 
its  earthworks.  This  is  the  inroad  the  traces  of  which  so  long  remained, 
and  are  recordetl  in  Domesday,  and  in  consequence  of  which  Harold,  as 
Earl  of  the  West  Saxons,  restored  the  defences  of  Hereford,  and  walled 
the  city,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  bank  of  earth  and  stone  of  great 
strength,  "vallum  latum  et  altum"  it  is  called  by  Florence  of  Worcester. 
The  defence,  however,  is  in  Domesday  called  a  "  murus.** 

In  that  record,  Hereford  occupies  some  space.  It  contained  130 
burgesses  and  7  moneyers  ;  and  the  men  of  Irchenfield,  the  tract  between 
the  city  and  the  Welsh  territory,  had  the  dangerous  privilege  in  locid 
wars  of  forming  the  van  in  an  advance  and  the  rear  guard  in  a  retreat 

The  castle  stood  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Wye,  south-east  of  the 
cathedral,  and  occupied  an  angle  of  the  city  defences,  within  which  it  was 
included,  though  beyond  the  Liberties.  It  was  in  the  parish  of  St  John, 
and  is  described  by  Leland  as  one  of  the  fairest,  latest,  and  strongest 
places  in  England.  It  was  composed  of  two  wards  placed  side  by  side  on 
the  river,  which  protected  one  side,  on  the  three  others  being  a  wet 
ditch,  a  branch  from  which  divided  the  wards.  The  lower  ward  was 
rectangular,  or  nearly  so,  having  the  river  on  the  south,  the  cross  ditch  on 
the  west,  and  the  main  dftch  to  the  north  and  east  The  latter  arm  has 
recently  been  filled  up.  The  northern  still  remains,  deep  and  wide.  On 
these  two  sides  are  very  lofty  broad  banks,  with  a  wide  mound  at  the 
north-eastern  angle,  as  at  Cardiff.  The  entrance  was  on  the  north. 
Probably  there  was  a  bank  on  the  west  side,  and  no  doubt  a  wall  all 
round.  The  upper  ward,  that  next  the  cathedral,  is  destroyed  and 
levelled.  Here  was  the  great  mound,  with  its  lofty  and  strong  shell 
keep,  of  which  all  traces  are  now  gone.  There  remain  a  few  buildings 
on  the  river  at  the  junction  of  the  two  wards,  probably  of  Decorated 
date,  and  now  used  as  a  Museum.  The  whole  castle  covered  8^  acres, 
the  upper  ward  5^  acrea  The  mound  measured  nearly  400  yards 
circunxference  at  its  base. 

.The  city  wall  was  in  plan  about  three-quarters  of  a  circle,  from  river 
bank  to  river  bank.  It  had  a  wet  ditch,  and  was  covered,  landward,  with 
a  low  marshy  tract,  now  in  part  occupied  by  the  railway  and  its  station. 
There  were  six  gates  and  fifteen  mural  towers,  the  basements  of  some  of 
which  remain  and  on  the  west  front  of  the  city,  near  the  river,  there 
remains  also  a  part  of  the  wall,  of  Norman  date. 

St  Ethelbert^s  Hospital,  a  one-storied  sixteenth  century  almshouse  for 
women,  was  subsequently  inspected,  and  the  party  proceeded  to  St 
Peter's  Church,  a  large  building  with  lofty  spire,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Walter  do  Lacy  in  1070.  There  seemed,  however,  nothing 
in  the  church  giving  evidence  of  workmanship  earlier  than  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  It  is  a  ceiled  and  gallericd  edifice,  containing  some  fairly- 
designed  rerpcndicular  stalls.  To  the  south  of  the  chancel  is  a  chapel, 
now  bricked  up.     The  Market  House  in  the  oj^en  space  beyond  was  far 
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more  interesting.  This  large  half-timbered  house  was  erected  in  1621, 
and  forms  the  only  remaining  portion  of  a  set  of  half-timber  structures 
known  as  "Butchers'  Row."  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the 
demon  of  improvement  which  is  filling  up  the  castle  ditch  has  doomed 
this  interesting  remnant  of  old  Hereford. 

Some  of  the  party  proceeded  to  the  Blackfriars'  Monastery  and  Cross 
in  the  Widemarsh  suburb.     Tlie  cross  was  conjecturally  restored  in  1864. 

In  the  afternoon  a  carriage  excursion  was  made  to  Sutton  Walls  and 
Marden  Church.  The  first  pause  was  made  at  the  church  of  Pipe  and 
Lyde,  where  the  Rev.  G.  M.  Mbtcalfb  described  the  features  of  the 
building.  Mr.  Fairlbss  Barbbr  also  made  some  remarks  upon  this  Early 
English  Church,  and  Mr.  Habtshornb  pointed  out  a  niche  for  a  relic  in 
the  base  of  the  churchyard  cross,  of  which  several  similar  instances 
were  noticed  during  the  week.  Mr.  Bloxam  believed  they  were  confined 
to  crosses  in  these  positions,  and  that  they  were  local  peculiarities.  At 
Marden  Church,  a  fine  Decorated  building  on  the  brink  of  the  river 
Sugg,  the  bells  rang  merrily  as  the  party  drove  up.  Here  was  much  to 
be  seen,  including  a  brass  of  Lady  Chute,  1614,  represented  with  a 
radiating  crown  over  her  head,  and  a  well  at  the  west  end  of  the  church, 
concerning  which  the  Rev.  H.  T.  Clutton-Bbock  related  some  truly 
marvellous  traditions,  with  regard  to  the  murder  of  King  Ethelbert  and 
the  consequent  origin  of  this  spring,  which  is  erroneously  said  never  to 
fail,  and  about  a  large  copper  bell  (exhibited  in  the  temporary  museum) 
of  a  type  which  is  in  use  for  sheep  on  the  Wiltshire  Downs  and  the 
northern  parts  of  Scotland  at  the  present  day.  It  has  been  shown  that 
wells  were  the  usual  appendages  of  laige  churches;  the  examples  at 
Beverley  and  York  are  instances. 

A  toilsome  walk  brought  the  party  up  the  steep  ascent  of  Sutton  Wall& 
Here  the  Rev.  Prebendabt  Scarth  said,  that  from  the  strong  nature  of 
the  defenses  he  believed  it  to  be  a  Silurian  camp.  It  was  not  on  a  Roman 
road,  and  too  high  for  the  purposes  of  the  Romans.  Mr.  Bloxah 
considered  it  as  one  of  the  systems  of  strongholds  thrown  up  and  held  by 
the  Silures  on  their  borders,  although  it  might  have  been  subsequently 
occupied  by  the  Saxons.  The  following  remarks  by  Mr.  Clark  will 
be  read  with  interest : — 

Sutton  Walls  is  a  work  of  some  note,  from  its  repute  as  a 
seat  of  the  kings  of  Mercia,  in  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century.  In 
Doiyieaday  it  is  mentioned  as  held  by  "Nigel  Medicua"  It  had  belonged 
to  Leflet  Whatever  may  have  been  its  connection  with  the  Mercian  kings, 
it  is  certain  that  the  enclosure  which  crowns  the  hill  of  Sutton  is  a  British 
and  not  an  English  work,  of  similar  origin  with  the  entrenchments  of 
Risbury,  CredeiSiill,  Backbury,  and  Dindor,  which  lie  within  or  a  little 
over  a  radius  of  six  miles. 

A  Roman  road  ran  within  three  miles  south  of  Sutton,  upon  which 
was  the  station  of  Magna  Castra,  represented  by  Kenchester,  and  from 
this,  a  mile  west  of  Hereford,  branches  the  Watling  street,  making  for 
Stretford  and  Wigmore,  but  there  is  nothing  Roman  about  the  camp  of 
Sutton.  If  it  was  ever  occupied  ekher  by  the  Romans  or  the  English  no 
traces  of  such  occupation  remain  in  our  day. 

Sutton  is  a  work  of  the  usual  Hill-camp  type,  its  outline  being 
governed  entirely  by  the  natural  configuration  of  the  ground,  a  detached 
but  not  very  lofty  hill,  ^vith  a  flat  top,  about  half  a  mile  long  by  from 
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200  to  250  yards  broad.  Its  general  fonn  is  a  rounded  oblong,  but  one 
comer  is  produced  as  a  sharp  ai:^e  or  spur.  On  the  south  face,  near  the 
west  end,  a  consideiuble  shoulder  projects  at  a  right  angle.  The  defence 
is  a  scarp  of  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  in  parts  nearly  yerticaL  There  is 
no  internal  bank  remaining  at  the  top  of  the  scarp,  and  only  here  and 
thero  are  traces  of  a  ditch  at  its  base.  The  western  part  of  the  area  is 
the  narrowest,  and  in  it  are  three  rather  deep  depressions  to  the  north, 
south,  and  west,  as  though  there  had  been  three  entrances  to  the  work 
That  to  the  west  was  evidently  the  main  entrance.  It  is  of  rather  a 
peculiar  character— deep,  narrow,  and  curved — the  curvatare  being 
produced  by  two  bastions  of  earth  at  the  foot  of  Uie  slope,  between 
which  the  entrance  lies,  coming  up  by  a  sharp  turn  from  the  south. 
As  it  seems  pretty  well  ascertained  that  Sutton  was  a  Mercian  residence, 
it  is  possible  that  traces  of  earthworks  may  remain  below  the  hilL  They 
shoidd  be  looked  for  on  the  southern  slope,  near  the  parish  church. 

Mr.  J,  A.  Bradney  then  conducted  the  party  to  Freene  Courts  the 
ancient  seat  of  the  Lingen  family.  In  this  damp  dilapidated  house  were 
several  armorial  bearings  in  painted  glass,  and  some  good  Jacobean  work. 
On  the  journey  home  the  church  of  Sutton  St.  Nicholas  was  visited. 
Mr.  Bloxam  called  attention  to  a  piscina  and  the  remains  of  an  altar  in 
the  east  wall  of  the  nave  on  the  south  side,  and  to  an  aumbry  opposite. 
These  were  the  traces  of  one  of  the  rood-loft  altars  that  have  only  recently 
caught  the  eye  of  antiquaries,  and  of  which  the  history  cairies  the 
enquirer  back  to  the  early  Greek  Churoh  of  the  fourth  century.  They 
were  still  in  use  in  many  parts  of  the  continent  The  party  returned  to 
Hereford  at  six  o'clock. 

At  8.39  a  large  company  assembled  at  a  conversazt'ofie  in  the  Temporary 
Museum  at  the  Free  Library,  when  the  Bev.  Canon  Jkbb  gave  a  learned 
address  on  ^'  The  Hieroglyphic  or  Ideographic  Writings  of  the  Mexicans 
and  Central  Americans.''  Tea  was  served  in  the  Woolhope  Club  Boom, 
and  the  members  separated  at  a  late  hour. 

Friday,  August  10. 

The  weather  was  happily  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  a  party, 
numbering  over  a  hundred,  started  in  carriages  at  9.30  for  an  excursion 
into  Irehenfield.  The  antiquaries  saw  a  fine  country  to  great  advan- 
tage, first  crossing  a  broad  flat  tract  of  land — once  a  swamp — ^but 
brought  into  order  by  Alan  de  Plokenet  of  Kilpeck,  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  I,  and  thence  called  *^  Alan's  Moor."  The  remarkable  church  of 
Kilpeck  was  first  reached.  This  late  Norman  building,  with  apsidal 
sanctuary,  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  its  kind  in  the  county.  The 
whole  is  replete  with  grotesque  carvings,  the  corbel  table  and  south 
doorway  being  very  fine  of  their  sort  The  choir  axch  presents  a  series 
of  carvings  that  are  without  paralloL  Here  are  sculptured  almost  life- 
size  figures  of  acolytes  apparently  nailed  through  the  ancles,  marked  with 
the  stigmata  in  their  hands  and  feet,  and  vested  as  for  a  procession,  each 
bearing  an  emblem,  such  as  bell,  chalice,  paten,  &c.  Mr.  Bloxam  com- 
pared them  to  figures  in  the  west  fispnt  of  Rochester  Cathedral  and  at 
Shrewsbury  Abbey,  and  considered  the  date  of  the  church  to  be  1150. 
The  general  characteristics  of  the  building  were  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Beresford-Hope,  including  the  font,  which  is  a  laige  shallow  basin  of 
"  plum  pudding"  stone,  measuring  4  ft  6  in.  in  diameter.     He  called 
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attention  to  the  great  completeness  with  which  the  members  had 
pictured  before  them  an  ideal  Norman  church.  The  building  was  restored 
in  1848,  apparently  very  conscientiously,  by  the  late  Mr.  Cottingham. 
Outside,  at  the  west  end,  at  the  level  of  the  wall  plates,  three  extra- 
ordinary blind  gurgoyles,  in  the  form  of  dragons'  heads,  project  about 
three  feet  from  tiie  wall,  apparently  for  the  support  of  an  extenud  gallery, 
or  possibly  of  the  timber  work  of  an  occasional  porch.  The  surprising 
character  of  these  objects,  which  recall  rather  the  work  in  the  wooden 
churches  of  Scandinavia  than  any  known  designs  of  Norman  builders, 
excited  speculation,  more  perhaps  than  admiration.  Like  the  work  at 
Shobden  and  Fownhope,  they  were  probably  the  devices  of  an  entirely 
local  school  of  artists. 

This  is  the  Church  of  St  David,  mentioned  in  records  as  placed 
upon  the  edge  of  the  castle  ditch,  but  it  was  not  the  chapel  of  the 
castle.  About  a  furlong  south  of  the  church  stood  the  priory,  founded 
1134  by  Henry  de  Elilpeck.     All  trace  of  it  is  however  lost 

The  Castle  of  Kilpeck,  which  was  described  by  Mr.  Clark,  stands 
close  west  of  the  church,  and  upon  rather  higher  ground.  Below  and  to 
the  north  is  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Worm  with  the  old  church  of  St 
Devereux,  with  some  mural  monuments  to  the  Gunters  and  their 
kinsmen  the  Clarks.     To  the  south  the  ground  rises  slowly. 

The  castle  is  at  this  time  chiefly  composed  of  earthworks,  and  probably, 
so  far,  presents  much  the  aspect  tiiat  met  the  eye  of  the  first  Norman  lord 
when  he  arrived  and  took  possession.  A  low  but  well-defined  mound, 
mainly  artificial,  has  a  table  top,  and  is  girdled  by  a  circular  ditch. 
Outside  of,  and  applied  to  this  ditoh,  to  the  south  and  east,  is  a  base 
court,  lunated  in  plan,  and  also  defended  by  a  ditoh,  while  along  its  outer 
edge  is  a  bank,  which  probably  conceals  the  foundation  of  a  wall,  of 
which,  however,  nothing  is  visible.  Tliis  was  the  outer  ward,  the  mound 
being  the  keep.  Beyond  this  is  a  second  and  much  larger  area  defended 
by  a  scarp,  and  no  doubt  intended  for  a  safe  pasture  for  the  garrison 
cattle,  or  for  those  of  the  tenants,  in  troubled  times.  These  earthworks 
seem  of  one  date,  but  to  the  north  is  another  large  enclosure,  which 
looked  older  than  the  rest,  and  may  have  been  a  British  camp. 

The  only  masonry  remaining  consists  of  two  fragments  of  a  polygonal 
shell  keep,  each  about  7  ft  thick  and  18  ft  high  :  one  contains  a  part  of 
a  fire  place,  the  other  what  may  have  been  the  upper  part  of  a  well 
shaft,  although  there  was  a  well  rather  nearer  the  centre  of  the  mound, 
which  was  discovered  and  reclosed  a  few  years  ago. 

Kilpeck  is  the  Chipcete  of  Domesday^  and  was  the  seat  of  Cadiand, 
who  was  dispossessed  in  favour  of  William  Fitz-Norman,  whose  eon 
Hugh  gave  the  Church  of  St  David  and  the  Chapel  of  Our  Lady  with 
the  Castle  to  St  Peter's,  Gloucester.  Henry  son  of  Hugh,  called  of 
Kilpeck,  was  ancestor  of  that  family.  It  ended  in  coheirs,  of  whom 
Isabel  had  Kilpeck,  and  Joan  married  Philip  Marmion,  Champion  of 
England.  Isabel  married  William  Waleran,  from  whom  descended 
Plukenet  and  finally  De  la  Bere.  The  castle  was  afterwards  alienated  in 
favour  of  the  Butlers,  Earls  of  Ormond,  who  again  sold  it  Enough 
remained  of  it  to  be  tenable  as  a  post  during  the  civil  wars  of  the  King 
and  Parliament,  and  it  was  in  consequence  dismantled  by  order  of  the 
latter  in  1646. 

Mr.  Bbrbbfobd  Hops  suggested  that  the  name  Kilpeck  was  Celtic  in 
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ongin.  Mr.  James  Daydgs  said  that  Sjlpeok  Ghuich  was  dedicated  to 
Saints  Mary  and  Dayid,  most  of  the  chuidies  on  t^e  south  side  of  the 
Wye  ii^ere  dedicated  to  Cimbro-Biitish  Saint& 

The  party  then  proceeded  to  Ewias  Harold  Church  and  Castle.  In  the 
restored  Early  English  church  is  an  effigy  of  a  lady  of  the  de  la  Wair 
family,  who  died  1320,  holding  a  heart  in  her  handa  Mr.  Tucker 
(Bauge  Croix)  called  attention  to  the  very  unusual  feature  of  the 
flattening  of  the  eye-balls  as  giving  the  appearance  of  pupils.  A 
supposed  reliquary  closo^by  is  said  to  contain  a  human  heart 

The  party  then  moved  on  to  the  castle,  on  the  top  of  the  high  mound 
opposite  the  west  end  of  the  church.     Mr.  Clabk  said  : — 

Ewias  Harold,  so  called  in  distinction  from  Ewias  Lacy,  was  a  castle  of 
some  note  in  the  Marche&  Like  Kilpeck,  its  main  feature  is  a  moated 
mound,  here  formed  by  cutting  off  the  end  of  a  long  ridge  by  a  deep 
and  broad  ditch.  On  the  mound  was  a  circular  keep  of  which  only  a 
trace  of  the  foundation  remains.  On  the  eastern  side  at  the  foot  of  the 
moimd  is  the  base  court,  a  considerable  area,  defended  exteriorly  by  a 
ditch,  beyond  which  the  ground  falls  naturally  and  very  steeply  towards 
the  junction  of  two  streams,  which  form  the  outer  defences  of  the  castle 
to  l^e  north  and  east  There  is  no  masonry  remaining,  but  the  outer 
ward  appears  to  have  been  walled.  It  must  have  been  a  work  of  great 
strength  even  before  the  Normans  occupied  it,  for  the  earthworks  are 
evidently  much  older  than  the  conquest,  and  probably  the  work  of  some 
English  lord  of  Irchenfield. 

Earthworks  of  this  character  were  constructed  by  men  who  had  a  great 
command  of  laboiir,  but  who  if  they  could  take  advantage  of  natural 
circumstances  invariably  did  so.  No  doubt  this  place  was  palisaded 
lower  down  ;  so  that  not  only  was  it  an  enclosure  in  which  the  garrison 
would  be  safe  from  the  Welsh,  who  were  immensely  active  people,  but  a 
place  in  which  the  flocks  and  herds  would  be  safe,  without  which,  of 
course,  a  garrison  could  not  long  exist  The  mound  was  not  too  high  to 
prevent  soldiers  getting  up,  without  much  fatigue,  even  if  loaded  with 
armour.  Although  the  attention  of  antiquaries  had  only  lately  been 
called  to  these  mounds,  they  were  exceedingly  common  all  through 
England ;  and  they  were  especially  common  in  the  Marches  of  Wales, 
and  in  all  those  parts  of  the  Marches  where  the  level  land  ran  into 
the  hilly  ground.  Wherever  there  was  good  pasture  land  worth  taking 
or  keeping  there  they  found  these  mounds.  They  were  clustered 
pretty  thickly  all  along  the  course  of  OflDa's  Dyke,  and  evidently 
intended  to  enable  those  who  threw  them  up  to  hold  the  pasture  land 
which  was  spread  near  tliem,  against  the  enemy  on  the  other  side  of 
the  dyke.  They  had  certain  points  in  common,  and  were  different  from 
the  ordinary  hill  camp.  At  Hereford,  between  the  Castle  Green  and 
the  Cathedral  there  was  a  fine  mound,  which  was  taken  down  in 
comparatively  modem  times.  There  was  also  an  exceedingly  curious  but 
smaU  mound  about  half  a  mile  from  the  Cathedral,  down  the  river,  on 
the  left  It  was  in  a  garden,  and  could  be  just  seen  from  the  railway. 
It  was  clearly  a  moated  mound.  He  had  not  seen  any  description 
of  it  With  respect  to  the  British  earthworks,  it  was  impossible 
to  say  when  they  were  thrown  up.  No  one  could  pretend  to  say 
positively  whether  they  were  thrown  up  1000  years  ago  or  just 
before  the  coming  in  of  the  Bomans.     He  was  of  opinion  that  these 
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moated  mounds  were  thrown  up  by  the  English  in  the  ninth  and  tenth 
centuries.  Using  a  general  woid,  he  would  say  that  they  were  Teutonic 
and  not  Celtic.  He  was  also  of  opinion  that  timber  defences  were  used. 
"When  William  conquered  Enghmd  there  were  as  good  castles  in  England 
as  in  Normandy ;  he  overran  England,  not  because  there  were  no  castles 
but  because  there  was  no  chief  among  the  people.  Not  being  properly 
directed  they  were  conquered. 

Ewias  is  named  in  Dcmiesday  "  Castellaria  Aluredi  Ewias,"  and  another 
entry  shows  Alured  the  holder  of  the  Castelry,  to  have  been  "  Alured  of 
Marlborough  who  holds  the  castle  of  Ewias  from  the  king."  In  1100 
however  it  belonged  to  a  certain  "  Harold  "  son  of  Ralph  the  Timid,  Earl 
of  Hereford,  great  nephew  to  the  Confessor.  Robert  de  Ewias,  the  third 
in  descent,  left  a  daughter  who  married  Robert  de  Tregore  from  whose 
descendants  the  castle  came  to  la  Warre,  and  thence  to  the  Montacutes, 
Earls  of  Salisbury.  The  owners  were  from  the  first  connected  with 
Wiltshire,  and  of  the  connection  Teffont-Ewias  in  that  county  is  an 
evidence. 

A  short  drive  into  the  Golden  Valley  brought  the  members  to  the 
Cistertian  Abbey  of  Dore,  founded  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I  by  Robert  de 
Ewias.  This  highly  beautiful  church,  dedicated  like  all  Cistertian  abbeys, 
to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  consists  now  of  a  choir  and  transepts,  or,  speaking 
more  strictly,  an  eastern  area  of  three  bays  and  a  processional  path  and 
spaces  for  five  altars,  like  Fountains  Abbey. 

Air.  Bkrbsford  Hope  said  that  here  they  might  learn  for  themselves 
two  very  interesting  lessons  in  Ecclesiology.  They  saw  what  a  monastic 
church  of  the  second  order  of  architectural  amptitude  was,  and  they  had  a 
typical  specimen  of  that  revival  of  constructional  ritual  which  marked  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  church  was  ruined  at  the  time  of  the  dissohi- 
tion,  and  was  "re-edificed  and  furnished"  by  Viscount  Scudamore,  a 
strong  cavalier,  a  strong  churchman,  and  a  friend  of  Arclibishop  Laud. 
In  that  church  they  therefore  saw  a  very  interesting  specimen  of  what 
church  fitting  and  arrangement  was  according  to  the  ideas  of  that  day. 
He  called  attention  to  the  lofty  Renaissance  screen,  carrying  out  with 
other  details  the  idea  of  a  chancel  screen  of  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth 
century.  The  altar  was  the  original  stone  altar  of  the  church,  which  Lord 
Scudamore  foimd  and  replaced  on  three  fragments  of  early  pillars.  It 
had  been  shockingly  desecrated  and  used  "  for  the  salting  of  meat  and 
the  making  of  cheese."  The  church  was  consecrated  on  Palm  Sunday, 
1634  (according  to  an  order  drawn  up  by  the  then  diocesan,  the  famous 
Dr.  Wren  recently  consecrated  Bishop  of  Hereford),  by  his  substitute.  Dr. 
Field,  Bishop  of  Si  David's.  It  was  expressly  stated  in  the  consecration 
service^  that  the  Bishop  shoidd  <' stand  with  his  face  to  the  table  about  the 
midst  of  it."  That  table  was  twelve  feet  long  and  four  feet  wide,  and 
if  Bishop  Field  did  stand  in  the  midst  of  it,  there  could  be  no  mistake 
about  the  action  and  meaning  of  it  Furthermore  he  could  not  have 
stood  at  the  end  had  he  ^vi8hed  to  do  so,  for  the  still  existing  contem- 
porary footpace  was  (as  all  present  could  observe)  made  intentionally 
wide  in  front,  while  at  each  end  it  stopped  short  at  the  length  of  the 
Holy  Table  itself.      That  was  an  interesting  point  in  our  ecclesiastical 

1  The  "  Form  and  Order  *'  of  this  re-  original  MS.  used  on  the  occamon,  now 

maricable  ceremony  waa  published  by  the  in  the   British    Museum. — (Add.    MSS. 

Rev.  J.  FuUer  RuaseU  in  1874,  from  the  No.  15,  645.) 
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history,  and  he  mentioned  it  purely  as  a  yalttable  aichseological  fact^ 
though  bearing  on  a  question  of  the  present  day  as  to  which  the  yotaries 
of  either  opinion  ought  to  be  grateful  for  the  irrefragable  evidence  of 
historical  monuments. 

Mr.  Fairlbss  Barber  wished  to  add  a  few  words  to  what  Mr. 
Beresford  Hope  had  told  them  about  the  recovery  of  the  choir  and 
transept  of  this  noble  church,  and  its  preservation  for  use  according  to 
the  services  of  the  Church  of  England.  It  was  probably  the  only 
Cistercian  church  in  England  thus  preserved  and  used,'  for  the  role 
which  led  the  monks  of  this  order  to  seek  quiet  and  secluded  sites  for 
their  abbeys,  away  from  the  haunts  of  men,  left  their  churches,  on  the 
wreck  of  the  monasteries  in  the  sixteenth  century,  practically  unavailablo 
for  any  parochial  purpose. 

In  the  simphcity  of  its  architecture  there  was  everything  that  was 
characteristic  of  the  early  Cistercian  type  of  building,  and  the  church,  as 
it  now  stood,  would  serve  well  to  reproduce  for  them  the  corresponding 
portions  of  the  still  larger  church  at  Byland,  the  only  difference  being 
that  there  were  aisles  on  the  west  side  of  the  Byland  transept 

Here  at  Abbey  Dore  the  conventual  buildings  were,  by  I'eason  of  the 
exigencies  of  the  site,  placed  on  the  north  side  of  the  church  instead  of 
the  south  side,  which  was  the  more  usual  arrangement,  and  tlie  traces  of 
them,  apparently  hitherto  unexplored,  would  be  found  disposed  round 
the  enclosed  space,  which  stiU  roughly  indicated  the  original  cloister 
j^ai-th.  So  far  as  could  be  seen  without  digging  there  appeared  to  have 
been  no  material  departure  from  the  model  plan  of  an  abbey  of  this 
order,  as  laid  down  by  Mr.  Edmund  Sharpe,  whose  loss  all  students  of 
arcliitecture,  and  specially  of  Cistercian  buildings,  must  ever  deeply 
deplore.  A  small  excavation  recently  made  at  tlie  entrance  to  the 
vestibule  of  the  Chapter  House  has  disclosed  the  bases  of  the  shafts  by 
whicli  the  portal  was  decorated,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  careful 
and  not  very  expensive  exploration  of  the  other  remains  surrounding  the 
cloister  would  yield  details  and  niouldi^igs  of  very  considerable  interest 

The  toAver  on  the  south  side  of  the  church  has  been  a  puzsde  to  many 
pei-sons.  It  is  in  harmonious  correspondence  with  tlie  rest  of  the  fabric^ 
but  is  really,  he  believed,  the  work  of  a  later  time,  and,  ix)ssibly,  of  Lord 
Scudamoi-e,  when  he  re-roofed  and  refitted  the  structure  for  the  services 
of  the  CluircL  No  early  Cistercian  church  had  a  tower,  for,  to  have  had 
one,  would  have  been  contrary  to  the  second  rule  of  the  first  division  of 
tlioir  constitutions,  which  runs  thus  : — 

"  De  tnrnlnis  hqyideis  ud  campamts.  Turres  lapideie  ad  cam^ianas  non 
fiant,  nee  lignefc  altitudinis  immoderata?,  qiue  ordinis  dedeceant  simplici- 
tateuL" 

Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  who  was  prevented  from  being  present,  contributed 
the  following  remarks  : — 

Though  unable  to  join  the  excursion  in  which  Abbey  Dore  will  be 

^  Scarborough   has    been    classed    by  Rectory,   by  Henry  IV.      The  vicanigo 

some  na  a   Cistercian   church.      It  was  continues  to  this  day  as  at  first  ordained, 

certainly  given  to  a  Cistercian  abbey  and  in  fact  the  church  never  seems  to  hare 

a  vicarage  ordained  therein,  to  which  the  lost  its  original  parochial  chamcier,  and 

abbot  and  convent  of  Albemarle,  an  alien  the  oontinuanoe  of  divine  service  in  it 

Cistercian   house,  presentetl    up  to  the  furnishes  no  real  parallel  to  its  revival 

lime  of  the  seizure  of  the  possessions  of  and  continuance  at  Abbey  Dore. 
the  alien  priories,  including  Scarborough 
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visited,  I  take  the  libei-ty  of  ofifering  a  few  observations  suggested  by  a 
recent  visit. 

Tliis  Cistercian  monastery,  founded  probably  iu  the  time  of  King 
Stephen,  but  its  church,  as  I  tliink,  built  in  the  time  of  King  Jolm,  was 
dissolved  in  the  twenty-seventh  of  Henry  VlII,  1535;  and  the  cliurch 
reduced  to  a  ruin. 

Its  architecture  may  be  said  to  be  of  an  intermediate  character,  between 
what  we  call  "  the  Transitional  Style  "  and  the  developed  Early  English. 
The  greater  part  of  its  cohimns  and  shafts  retaining  the  square  abacus  of 
the  one,  but  otliers  having  the  round  abacus  of  the  other.  It  is  a  tran- 
sit  ion  from  n  tmimtiori,  Xothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  the  internal 
architecture  of  tliis  cliiuxih.  It  represents  just  the  interval  which  elapsed 
at  Hereford  between  the  transitional  work  of  Bishop  de  Vere  and  the 
building  of  the  Lady  Cha})el,  and  is,  in  my  opinion,  more  beautiful  than 
either.  It  has  cast  off  the  semi-Romanesque  tisperity  of  the  one,  and  lias 
not  descended  into  the  typical  normalism  of  the  other.  I  recommend  its 
details  to  careful  study  and  examination,  as  being  of  a  period  of  art  not 
abundantly  represented,  but  one  of  peculiar  originality  and  refinement. 
The  foliage  in  its  capitals  is  jwrtly  of  an  Early  EuglLsh  character,  and 
partly  in  a  style  moi*e  Byzantine  or  Bt/zantinesqii/^  than  Bumancsqiw.  It 
is  of  a  Greek  tyj^,  such  as  I  called  attention  to  in  my  Paper  read  two 
years  ago  at  Canterbury. 

My  object,  however,  in  wiiting  these  observations  is  less  ardtitoctund 
or  arehwolof/ical  than  moral  There  is  a  liistory  connected  with  this 
church  more  valuable  and  more  impressive  hi/  fur  than  that  of  its 
architecture.  I  refer  to  the  history  of  its  restoration  from  a  sttite  of 
desolate  ruin  to  its  uses  as  a  Hoiuic  of  God 

It  is  said  that,  about  a  century  after  the  dissolution  of  the  monastery, 
"  the  parishioners  were  destitute  of  a  place  for  Divine  Ser\'ice  and  the 
worship  of  God,  till  by  private  permission  they  began  to  assemble  them- 
selves in  this  place,  not  evidently  known  whether  ever  a  consecrated  phu^e 
or  noe,  but  ruinous  and  mean  howsoever,  and  in  former  time  before  their 
assembly  in  it,  altogether  prophaned  and  applied  to  secidar  and  base  uses, 
and  in  every  condition  and  state  of  it  wholly  l^ecome  a  Lay  fee." 

We  find  "  for  several  years  successively,  that  sometimes  foi-ty-eight,  and 
aometimes  fifty  sliiUings  sterling,  and  no  more,  was  paid  .  .  .  for 
serving  the  cure  of  Dore." 

"  So  miserably  poor  this  stipendary  cure  1  so  sad  and  ruinous  the  fabric 
of  this  churdi  I  till  God  was  pleased  to  put  it  into  the  heart  of  John  Loitl 
Viscount  Scudamore,  to  pity  both  their  circumstances  and  effectmdly 
redi'ess  them  both." 

We  learn  that  this  nobleman — to  whom  both  this  "  lay  fee  "  and  the 
alienated  tithes  belonged — "upon  his  reading  of  Hooker^a  Ecclesiastical 
Folitiej  seems  first  to  have  apprehended  by  that  excellent  book     , 
that  tithes,  howsoever  alienated,  were  the  Church's  property  and  right." 

Ix)rd  Scudamore  **  having  an  intimate  friendship  with  Bishop  Laud," 
then  Bishop  of  Ikth  and  Wells,  "  consulted  on  the  validity  of  his  mi- 
ce8tor*s  purchase  of  the  Rectory  of  Door,  and  the  conveyances  of  other 
tithes  by  other  means,  so  far  as  his  conscience  was  concerned." 

Laud's  reply  is  one  of  the  most  striking  and  i*emarkable  documents 
extant  on  such  a  subject 

lie  declines  to  pronounce  on  the  tpiestion  "  ^^^lcther  tythcs  be  due  to 
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the  priest,  and  him  only  jure  dlmnoy  by  divine  Law,  or  [only]  by  eodesi- 
at«tical  constitution."  He  says  that,  "  If  tythes  be  due  only  by  ecclesiastical 
and  civil  laws,  or  either  of  them,  then  the  Church  and  the  State  may  alter 
the  law  of  tythes  upon  just  and  good  grounds,"  "  but  if  your  conscience 
be  persuaded  that  tythes  are  due  only  by  church  or  state  law,  then  you 
are  either  truly  or  erroneously  persuaded."  .  .  .  "If  you  be 
erroneously  persuaded,  then  you  should  not  keep  nor  sell,  because  you 
have  a  better  guide  tlian  an  erring  conscience." 

He  answers  the  plea  that  his  "  ancestors  had  bought  them,"  by  saying 
"  It  was  of  hh/fthat  had  no  rujht  to  sell,  and  they  had  as  little  to  buy. 
For  if  one  man  be  so  daring  as  to  sell  God's  altar,  yet  his  daring  is  no 
warrant  for  him  to  sell,  or  another  to  buy  it"  To  tilie  plea  that  Henry 
VIII  had  reserved  an  annual  pension  to  his  heirs,  he  replies :  "  He  did 
but  sell  one  jxirt  of  the  sin,  and  reserve  the  other.  Loth  he  was  it  seems 
to  part  with  all,  and  fain  he  would  his  heirs  should  inherit  some  little 
of  it,"  &C. 

To  the  alignment  that  it  was  made  a  Lay-Fee  by  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
ho  replies :  "  Well,  if  any  man  think  an  Act  of  Parliament  is  an  abso- 
lution from  sin  against  the  moral  law  of  God,  he  is  much  out  of  his  way, 
and  it  will  be  a  poor  plea  at  another  Barr." 

If  the  appropriation  of  tithes  to  abbeys  by  the  Pope  be  pleaded,  he 
Siiys :  "  Let  the  Church  of  Rome  answer  that  sin ;  tiieir  fault  cannot 
excuse  another."  "  So,"  he  adds,  "  /  think  this  is  dear:  if  tythes  be 
due^wre  divino  morali,  which  is  the  opinion  of  many  great  divines,  yon 
ranfiot  hold  impropriations  to  your  oitn  use  without  sin,^* 

The  argument  is  carried  on  at  great  length,  and  the  residt  was  that 
lyonl  Sciidamore  at  once  determined  on  the  restitution  of  all  the  tithes  he 
held  to  their  respective  churches ;  and  the  old  statute  of  mortmain  being 
intcri)i'eted  with  rigour,  he  obtained  from  the  King,  Charles  L  a  special 
licence  to  enable  him  to  do  so. 

"Thus  licensed,  the  Lord  Scudamore  set  about  re-edifying  of  this 
venerable  place,  which  had  been  reduced  to  a  condition  so  ruinous  and 
mean,  tliat  one,  who  'well  remembered  the  building  of  the  church  at 
Door,  saith,  Mr.  John  Gyles,  otherwise  then  called  Sir  Gyles,  curate  here, 
before  the  present  church  was  rebuilt,  read  prayers  under  an  arch  of  the 
old  demolished  church,  to  preserve  his  Prayer-Book  from  wett  in  lainy 
weather.' " 

My  autlior — Mathew  Gibson,  Rector  of  Door— evidently  uses  "re- 
edify  "  and  "  rebuild "  for  "  restore "  and  "  reinstate :"  and  he  goes  on 
to  say  :  "  It  is  apj^arent  from  the  single-cloyster  [the  aisle]  on  each  side, 
and  tlie  douUp-cloyster  [the  ambulatory  and  chapel]  at  the  east  end,  and 
the  breaches  upon  the  west,  that  it  was  antiently  bmlt  after  the  cat^iedral 
fonn  ;  and  that  it  was  tlie  iinire  and  the  cross-isle  of  the  stimptuons  Abbey 
Church, 

"  The  roof,  which  his  lordship  timbered  and  tiled  entirely  new  (for  it 
is  supposed  that  it  was  arched  with  stone,  and  leaded  formerly),  is  very 
lofty  and  magnificent ;  the  tower  which  he  mised  upon  an  oldaireh,  neat 
and  sti-ong  ;  the  transept  or  sic  ran  dividing  the  chancel  from  the  body  of 
the  church,  both  beautiful  and  grand ;  the  carved  altar-piecey  very  suit- 
able and  i)i-opor  ;  the  soats  decent  and  unifonn  ;  and,  in  short,  everything 
far  surpassing  anything  in  these  parts,  and  cveiy  way  suitable  to  the 
honour  of  God,  and  the  ci-edit  of  the  pious  Restorer  of  it" 
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Maihew  Gibson  goes  on  to  describe  its  *^  consecration  and  dedication/' 
"  which  was  performed  [on  Palm  Sunday,  jlj>,  1634]  by  D(r.)  Theophilus 
Field,  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  by  virtue  and  authority  of  a  commission 
from  Dr.  Mathew  Wrm^  Bishop  of  Hereford,  detained  in  necessary  atten- 
dance upon  liis  Majesty  in  his  Royal  closet." 

The  account  of  the  ceremony  is  extremely  minute  and  interesting ;  and 
it  followed  in  the  main  Bishop  Andrew's  form  of  consecration.  He  goes 
on  to  say,  after  reference  to  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  "  And  as  the  Altar 
there  had  been  prophaned,  so  the  Communion  Table  here  had  been  pulled 
down,  and  buried  in  the  Ruines  of  the  Church  ;  till,  carrying  a  great  deal 
of  stone  away  for  cmnvian  uses,  it  was  dug  up,  among  the  rest ;  and  appro- 
priated (if  by  way  of  abuse  I  may  be  allowed  to  call  it  so,  though  I 
tremble  at  it)  to  the  8alting  of  Meat  and  making  of  Gkeese  upon.  Thus  it 
continued  for  a  while  till  it  was  very  strangely  (though  without  a  miracle) 
discovered  what  it  was,  whereupon  the  Lord  Scudamore,  when  he  rebuilt 
this  church,  with  great  awfulness,  ordered  it  to  be  restored  and  set  upon 
three  pilasters  of  stone.  Where  now  it  stands,  the  most  remarkable 
Cammu?uvn  TaUe  of  any  in  these  Parts,  being  one  entire  Stone,  twelve 
foot  long,  four  foot  broad,  and  three  inches  thick.  The  fine  east  window 
over  the  Communion  Table  was  made  by  the  Lord  Scudamore,  and  the 
glass  so  painted  by  him,  as  I  have  been  told,  at  the  expense  of  one  hundred 
pounds." 

And  thus  the  restored  church  stands,  after  more  than  two  centuries, 
little  changed  but  by  time  and  neglect  The  seventeenth  century  roofs, 
ceilings,  screen  and  fittings,  still  bear  silent  witness  to  the  pious  and 
conscientious  zeal  of  the  good  Lord  Scudamore;  and  I  would  say,  as 
emphatically  as  I  can  find  words  to  express,  that  in  all  fuiure  restorations 
and  repairs^  it  is  the  duty  of  all  concerned  to  jmy  as  pious  and  reverefUial 
regard  to  tlie  works  of  this  admirable  man^  as  to  those  of  the  original 
builders  of  the  church. 

GEO.   GILBERT  SCOTT.^ 

9th  August,  1877. 

The  carrii^es  conveyed  the  members  to  Whitfield,  where  they  were 
most  hospitably  entertained  by  the  Rev.  Archer  Clive.  Some  time 
was  spent  in  examining  the  collection  of  pictures  and  portraits,  con- 
spicuous among  the  latter  being  some  fine  examples  of  Ruben& 

The  party  proceeded  from  this  well  favoured  spot  to  Madley  Church,  a 
late  Decorated  structure,  and  one  of  the  finest  churches  in  the  West  of 
England.  Mr.  F.  R  Kempson,  under  whose  direction  it  was  undergoing 
restoration,  gave  a  description  of  the  church,  which  appears  from  the 
foundations  lately  discovered  to  have  been  originally  a  small  cruciform 
Norman  church.  Mr.  Beresford  Hope  said  that  they  had  that  day  seen 
a  series  of  churches  illustrative  and  forming  a  compendium  of  the  history 
of  our  ecclesiastical  progress  and  change  of  thought  and  fashion.  First 
was  Kilpeck,  which  was  completed  nearly  as  tibey  had  seen  it,  in  the 
earliest  period  after  the  Norman  conquest  Abbey  Dore  was  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  but  showed  also  what  i^toration  was  like  200  years 
ago  ;  and,  lastly,  they  saw  around  them  Madley,  a  thorougldy  English 
church  of  the  last  period  of  fourteenth  centuiy  architectura 

1  The  membcra  of  the  Imititute  vvill  thia  last  contribution  of  the  author  to  the 
bttve  a  melancholy  interetst  in  reading      pages  of  the  Journal. 
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Time  ilid  not  allow  the  party  to  acoept  Mr.  W^g  Proefior^s  kind  and 
hospitable  invitation  to  visit  St.  MichaeFs  Priory  at  Belmont,  and  the 
interesting  Pliillipps*  MSS.  and  books  there  preserved,  but  the  members 
saw  in  passing  the  stately  church  erected  from  Pugin's  designs. 

Hereford  was  reached  at  half -past  seven  o'clock. 

The  Architectural  Section  met  at  nine  in  the  Woolhope  Glub-ioom, 
the  Rev.  H.  M.  Scarth,  in  the  chair,  when  Sir  Gilbert  Scott's  notes 
on  "  The  Seventeenth  Century  Restoration  of  Abbey  Dore "  were  read 
(printed  at  p.  492.) 

Mr.  Bloxah  said  he  hardly  thought  that  the  altar  was  the  original  on& 
The  altar  slabs  wore  generally  of  great  thickness.  There  was  a  very  thick 
one  at  Peterchurch. 

Lord  Talbot  said  that  the  type  of  fonts  was  a  particolar  feature  in 
Herefordshire.  They  were  different  to  anything  of  the  sort  he  had  seen 
elsewhere,  and  their  size  was  very  remarkabla 

Several  of  the  members  having  spoken  of  the  expedience  of  the  dohris 
being  removed  from  the  foundations  of  the  monastic  buildings  at  Abbey 
Dore,  the  meeting  separated. 

Saturday,  August  11. 

At  9.45  an  excursion  was  made  by  rail  to  Ross,  Walford  Church, 
Flanesford  Priory  and  Groodrich  Castle.  On  arriving  at  Ross  carriages 
were  in  waiting  at  the  railway  station,  by  which  the  party  proceeded  at 
once  to  the  Church  of  St  Laurence  at  Walford,  which  is  the  more 
interesting  from  having,  as  yet,  escaped  "restoration."  Sir  John  Maclean 
acted  as  guide  and  pointed  out  the  chief  objects  of  interest.  The  church 
consists  of  a  chancel,  nave,  north  aisle,  a  cliapel  on  the  north  of  the 
chancel,  nortli  of  which  is  the  tower;  and  there  are  north  and  south 
porches.  The  chancel  now  rises  two  steps  above  the  nave.  Some 
portion  of  the  old  rood-screen  remains,  the  staircase  to  which  is  within 
the  substance  of  the  massive  pier  on  the  north  side.  The  sanctuaiy  is 
two  steps  above  the  chancel,  but  in  this  case  the  level  was  probably 
altered  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  by  adding  a  second 
step  which  raises  the  floor  above  the  base  of  the  responds.  The  sanctuary 
has  a  solid  wall  on  the  north  side,  in  which  is  a  deep  recess  having  an 
elongated  trefoil  head  of  Decorated  date,  originally  used  as  an  aumbry. 
The  piscina  on  the  south  side  has  been  walled  up.  The  chancel  arch, 
which  is  somewhat  narrow,  is  of  the  Transition  Norman  period,  as  is  the 
greater  part  of  the  church.  An  altar  was  originally  placed  against  the 
east  wall  of  the  nave  on  the  south  side,  the  piscina  of  which  still  remains, 
hidden  by  a  high  pew.  There  are  two  lancet  windows  in  the  south  wall 
deieply  splayed,  one  of  which  has  been  enlarged  externally,  and  there  is  a 
Decorated  window  in  the  west  wall  of  pecidiar  character.  Over  the 
south  door  are  the  remains  of  a  mural  painting  in  distemper,  nearly 
obliterated,  but  shewing  that  a  part  of  the  subject  was  the  "Temptation." 
Suspended  over  the  chancel  arch  is  a  helmet,  wliich  tradition  says  belonged 
to  Colonel  Kyrle,  an  officer  somewhat  notorious  in  these  parts  during  the 
Civil  War.  He  lived  and  died  at  Walford  Court  adjacent,  and  was 
buried  in  the  churcL 

The  aisle  is  narrow  and  separated  from  the  nave  by  an  arcade  of  four 
bays  with  transitional  Xorman  columns  supporting  pointed  arches.  *  A 
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continuous  roof  covers  both  it  and  the  north  side  of  the  naye,  consequently 
the  north  'wall  is  rather  low  and  without  fenestration.  The  aisle  is 
lighted  from  the  nave  and  from  a  deeply  splayed  lancet  window  in  the 
west  walL  Under  a  transition  Norman  arch  supported  upon  corbels  the 
chapel  is  entered  from  the  aisle  by  two  steps.  This  is  separated  from  the 
chancel  by  an  arcade  of  narrow;  pointed  arches  of  the  same  period.  The 
eastern  part  is  raised  one  step  continuously  with  the  original  arrangement 
of  tlie  sanctuary.  In  the  south  east  comer  of  the  chapel  is  a  piscina.  A 
very  narrow  passage  gives  admission  to  the  chaj^el  from  the  tower,  which 
may  be  considered  as  the  priest's  door.  The  tower  is  Perpendicular  and 
was  formerly  surmounted  by  a  spiro,  which  Avas  destroyed  by  lightning 
in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century.  There  are  several  Perpentlicular 
windows  inserted  in  the  church,  the  font  being  of  the  same  i>eriod.  The 
porches  are  of  Decorated  work. 

There  are  numerous  mural  tablets  and  other  memorials  in  the  church 
chiefly  to  the  families  who  have  occupied  Hill  Court  adorned  with  their 
arms,  and  there  is  a  tablet  of  special  interest  against  the  eastern  wall  of 
the  chancel  commemorating  William  Adams.  William  Adams  was  rector 
during  the  time  of  the  Great  Rebellion,  and,  notwithstanding  the  violence 
of  the  times  and  the  proscription  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  with 
great  courage  and  resolution  continued  to  use  tlio  Liturgy  of  the  Church 
of  England  during  the  whole  of  that  turbulent  periocL  Tlie  inscription 
on  this  monument  is  as  follows  : — 

Qiiam  gpecioBA  sunt  vestigia 

Evongelissantiiim  ])acem, 

Et  quftxn  pretioase  sunt  cineres 

Qulielmi  Adams  ; 

Apud  Oxoniensea  in  CoUegio  Uncolnensi 

Artium  Magistri ; 

Hujusoe  ParochitCi  non  solum  doctrin»  virtute,  sed  et  vitec  integritate 

Vicarii  Dignissimi; 

liturgiae  Anglicansc,  inter  horrendas  BeUi  Civilis  procellas  : 

(Insultantibus  Eoclesiie  Anglicame  hostibus) 

In  Parochii  de  Bicknor 

ABsertoris  strenui 

Lectoris  assidui 

Abi  viator,  et  si  tempora  flagitaverint 

Tu  lac  similiter 

Moarens  uxor  Margarita,  hoc  posuit  monumentum 

A.D.  1682. 

It  adds  to  the  interest  of  this  church  that  Fosbroke  the  antiquary  was 
sometime  its  rector  and  wrote  here  many  of  his  works. 

Near  the  church  is  Walford  Court,  where  was  formerly  a  fortified 
manor  housa  In  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  it  belonged  4;o 
Colonel  Kyrle,  who  having  been  for  some  time  in  the  service  of  the  King 
deserted  to  the  Parliament,  and  was  afterwards  guilty  of  many  disgraceful 
acts  of  duplicity.  The  house  >vas  converted  into  u  strong  garrison,  ao- 
cording  to  tradition,  that  it  might  not  be  surprised  by  a  coup  de  main 
from  Goodrich  Castio  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  the  courts  and 
yards  being  so  arranged  as  to  flank  and  command  eacli  other,  and  the 
house  could  not  be  taken  without  iirst  carrying  these  and  a  mound  behind, 
in  which  were  placed  field  pieces.  Fosbroke  says  that  a  91b.  shot  was 
found  there,  which  was  in  his  possession. 

Leaving  Walford,  the  party  proceeded  a  short  distance  down  the  Valley 
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of  the  Wye,  and  crossing  the  river  at  Kerne  Bridge  airivedp  at  onoe,  at 
Flaneaf Old  Priory.  Sir  John  Maclean  again  acted  as  guide,  and  remarked 
that  this  house  was  founded  in  1347  by  Richard  Talbot  for  Augustinian 
Canons.  He  married  Elizabeth,  cousin  and  heir  of  Adomer  de  Valence 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  with  her  had  the  Castle  and  Manor  of  Goodrich, 
with  the  demesne  lands  of  which,  and  with  other  lands  he  endowed  this 
priory ;  dying  in  1356,  he  was  buried  therein,  but  upon  the  dissolution 
of  the  house  his  body  was  removed  to  the  parish  Church  of  Goodrich. 
His  widow  Elizabeth  died  in  46th  Edward  III  (1372)  seized,  itiier  alia^ 
of  the  Manor  of  Goodrich  and  the  advowson  of  the  church. 

Flanesf ord  Priory  was  always  small  and  obscure.  We  know  the  name 
of  but  one  Prior,  Robert  Fisher,  who  ruled  the  house  at  the  time  of  the 
dissolution.  The  revenues  then  amounted  to  the  clear  annual  value  of 
^14  8s.  9d.  only,  which  were  derived  from  the  same  lands,  and  no  more, 
wherewith  it  was  endowed  by  Richard  Talbot  and  Elizabeth  his  wife 
nearly  two  hundred  years  beforei  Dugdale  says  the  seal  of  this  priory 
has  not  been  met  with. 

Externally  the  chief  building,  which  is  now  used  as  a  bam,  has  the 
appearance  of  a  large  lofty  and  dignified  church,  consisting  of  chancel 
and  nave,  the  gables  being  surmounted  with  crosses,  but  the  roof  has 
probably  been  tampered  with.  The  interior  arrangements  are  very 
perplexing. 

Sir  John  Maclean  said  that  he  regretted  that  some  Members  of  the 
Society  better  versed  than  himself  in  the  construction  of  Augustinian 
Priories  was  not  present  to  explain  this  building.  To  such  an  one  many 
things  which  perplexed  him  would  appear  clear.  However,  in  the  absence 
of  a  more  efficient  guide,  he  would  direct  the  attention  of  the  company  to 
such  details  of  the  building  as  seemed  to  him  to  be  best  worthy  of 
observation.  He  remarked  that  the  whole  of  the  building  was  of 
Decorated  work,  thus  agreeing  with  the  date  of  the  foundation  of  the 
house. 

He  then  conducted  the  party  to  a  small  wing  on  the  south-east  of  the 
))U]lding,  and  entering  a  room  in  the  basement,  about  twenty-four  feet  by 
sixteen  feet,  evidently  of  a  domestic  character,  he  pointed  out  a  narrow 
staircase  in  the  thickness  of  the  western  wall  which  led  up  to  the  floor 
al30ve.  There  is  a  chimney  place  at  the  south  end  of  this  apartment 
It  was  lighted  by  two  square-headed  windows  on  the  west  side,  now 
blocked  up,  and  a  small  window  in  the  east  waU.  At  the  foot  of  the 
staircase  was  a  small  window,  also  blocked  up,  and  a  small  quatre-foil 
opening  higher  up.  On  the  north  side  is  a  door  leading  through  a  very 
thick  wall  into  another  apartment  of  about  the  same  size  which  would 
appear  to  have  had  neither  fire-place  nor  windows.  Ascending  to  the 
floor  above  by  modem  external  steps,  entrance  is  gained  through  a  square- 
headed  opening,  close  to  which  is  another  similar  opening.  These 
openings  are  not  splayed,  and  scarcely  appear  to  have  been  windows. 
The  outer  room  which  here,  as  below,  is  divided  from  the  inner  one  by  a 
thick  wall,  is  furnished  with  a  flre-place  at  the  south  end.  Sir  John 
directed  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  thick  wall  separating  the  rooms  is 
a  continuation  of  the  south  wall  of  the  great  bmlding,  and  that  the 
partition  between  the  inner  rooms  and  that  building  is  merely  a  flimsy 
brick-nogging  and  wooden  erection  of  modem  date.  Above  these  rooms 
are  others,  to  which  access  is  obtained  by  a  common  modem  step  ladder. 
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protected  on  the  top  by  a  panelled  screen  of  ancient  wood-wort 
This  screen  does  not,  however,  appear  to  be  in  eitu,  and  as  these  floors 
intersect  the  windows  they  would  not  seem  to  have  formed  part  of  the 
original  construction,  and  it  is  supposed  the  roof  was  open.  This  apartment 
is  lighted  by  a  handsome  window  in  the  east  wall  of  peculiar  design. 
It  would  appear  to  have  been  of  a  single  light  The  arcli  is  equilateral 
and  cinque-foilod,  and  divided  at  the  springing  by  a  transom  resting  on 
trefoil  brackets  and  forming  the  well  known  "  shouldered  "  opening  bo 
characteristic  of  the  Edwardian  period.  On  each  side  in  the  splay  at  the 
bottom  of  this  window  is  a  projection  like  a  stone  seat.  Tliere  was  also 
a  cusped  window  of  smaller  size,  now  blocked  up,  in  the  north  walL 

Proceeding  to  the  interior  of  the  main  building,  8ir  John  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  it  was  originally  of  two  stories,  as  shewn  by  the 
floor-line  all  roimd ;  he  pointed  out  that  on  the  south  side,  about  two 
feet  six  inches  above  such  floor-line  is  a  graceful  piscina  with  a  cinque- 
foiled  head,  whilst  directly  opposite  on  the  floor  level  is  a  very  noble 
cliimney  place,  precisely  like  one  in  Goodrich  Castle,  and  probably  the 
work  of  the  same  man.  He  pointetl  out  that  about  two  or  three  feet  east 
of  the  piscina  a  screen  crossed  the  building,  as  indicated  by  the  corbels 
remaining  in  the  walls  below  the  floor  level,  and  by  holes  in  the  walls 
in  a  vertical  direction  above. 

The  basement  storey  in  this  building  was  lighted  by  two  square  headed 
two-light  windows  on  the  south  side,  and  the  up^xsr  floor  had  four  large 
windows  with  equilateral  arclies  of  peculiar  character,  somewhat  of  a 
flamboyant  type.  Like  the  eastern  window  above  mentioned,  the  head 
was  separated  from  the  lower  part  of  the  window  by  a  transom  supported 
by  trefoil  brackets  at  the  springing.  Sir  John  thought  that  it  was  clear 
the  chapel  was  on  the  upjier  floor  and  lighted  by  two,  or  perhaps  three  of 
the  >nndows  last  mentioned,  the  fourth  being  on  the  east  of  the  screen, 
and  the  hall  or  refectory  was  probably  on  the  opposite  side  embracing  the 
great  fireplace.  On  the  east  of  the  fireplace  was  a  window  similar  to 
those  on  the  south  side;  at  a  little  distance  westwards  was  a  square 
headed  three-light  window,  and  still  further  west  on  the  north  side  a 
smaller  single-light  window  with  a  cinquefoil  head,  which  probably 
lighted  another  apartment ;  in  the  basement,  near  the  west  end,  was  a 
small  square  grated  window. 

The  west  front  had  a  handsome  elevation.  A  square  headed  doorway 
leads  into  the  basement  floor,  and  over  this,  on  Uie  level  of  the  upper 
floor,  is  an  equilateral  arched  doorway  flanked  by  cinquefoil  headed 
niches.  Beyond  these,  and  somewhat  higher,  was  on  each  side  an 
equilateral  arched  window.  The  principal  entrance  must  have  been 
approached  by  external  steps. 

West  of  this  entrance  there  is  now  a  modem  building,  though  the 
northwest  angle  consists  of  ancient  walling. 

Sir  John  expressed  his  opinion,  though  somewhat  hesitatingly,  that  the 
upper  floor  on  the  main  budding  was  appropriated  to  the  chapel,  refectory, 
hall,  and  other  common  apartments  ;  that  the  basement,  or  substructure, 
was  used  for  offices  and  storerooms,  and  that  in  the  eastern  end  were  the 
priors'  lodgings,  dormitories,  &c. 

Passing  the  priory  stews  the  party  proceeded  to  Goodrich  Castle. 

A  visit  was  paid  by  the  Institute  to  this  remarkable  fortress  in  1860, 
when  the  members  met  at  Gloucester,  and  on  which  occasion  the  castle 
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WI18  de»cril)eil  by  the  late  Mr.  Hartshome  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Paiker.     (See 
Journal^  vol  xvii,  p.  348).     Its  most  notable  constnictional  feature  is 
perhai)6  the  entrance,  which  exhibits  a  skill  and  complication  in  amnge- 
ment  for  security  rarely  equalled.     It  comprises  a  dark  vanlted  passage 
fifty  feet  in  length,  which  was  defended  by  a  drawbridge  covered  by 
loopholes  in  either  flanking  tower.     About  eleven  feet  within  the  passage 
was  a  massive  gate,  over  which  were  machicolations  for  pouring  down 
boiling  water  or  molten  lea<l  on  the  heads  of  assailants.     Six  and  a  half 
foct  lx\voud  this  was  a  portcullis,  and  seven  feet  further  a  second  port- 
cidlis,  the  space  botween  these  being  likewise  protected  by  loopholes  and 
iiiaohicolatious.     About  two  feet  further  inward  was  another  strong  gate ; 
and  alKHit  six  feet  beyond  tliis  on  the  right  a  small  door  leading  to  a  long 
narrow  gallery  formed  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  and  which  was  tlie 
means  of  access  to  the  loopholes  in  the  eastern  tower,  as  well  as  to  others 
that  commanded  the  brow  of  the  steep  precipice  towards  the  north-east. 
The  castle  in  its  origin  is  probably  the  work  of  Hugh  de  Lacy,  the 
founder  of  lianthony  Abbey,  who  held  feudal  sway  over  Herefoid  and 
Monmouth  during  the  reign  of  William  Rufus.    It  seems,  after  De  Lacy's 
death  (^vithout  issue,  in  1131),  to  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  king, 
for  in  the  eleventh  year  of  Henry  II  (1166)  it  was  held  by  William 
Marshall,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  who  paid  about  thirty  sliiUings  annually  to 
the  Crown  for  }X)Ssession.     The  male  line  of  the  Marshal  Is  became  extinct 
in  1245.     The  seal  of  Walter,  tlie  last  Earl  of  Pembroke  but  one,  was 
foimd  amongst  the  ruins  some  years  since.     The  constableship  of  the 
fortress  j>a.*wed  into  thi^  Iiands  of  De  Valences,  and  through  them  to  John 
Corny n.     Elizabeth  Corny u,  one  of  his  three  children,  became  the  wife  of 
RichiUil  Talbot*,  by  wliich  union  Goodricjli  Cjwtlo  Ijecame  possesswl  by  tlui 
Shrewsbury  family,  and  was  for  some  centuries  their  principal  seat.      It 
derives  most  renown  from  having  been  the  seat  of  the  invincible  Sir  John 
Talbot,  to  whom  it  descended  iii  1420.     It  remained  in  }X)sse8sion  of  the 
Ttilbots  till  1616,  when  it  passed  by  marriage  into  that  of  the  Dukes  of 
Kent,  and  from  them  by  purchase  to  the  ancestor  of  Mrs.  Marriot,  the 
])re8ent  |K>ssessor.      Its  ]:)ower  of  resistance   was  tested  in  the  Great 
RelK»lli()n,  when  it  Avas  at  first  occupied  by  the  Parliament,  but  in  1646 
was  garrisoned  for  the  King  by  Sir  Richard  Lingley.     After  an  eighteen 
weeks  siegt^  by  Colonels  Birch  and  Kyrle  the  garrisoned  capitulated,  when 
it  was  nuhieed  to  its  present  ruined  state. 

Retmniing  t^  Ross  the  party  lunched  at  the  Royal  Hotel  and  subse- 
(luently  visitinl  the  church,  >vith  the  "heaven-directed  spire."  Tliis 
building  was  undergoing  the  process  of  restoration,  and  a  rood  loft  piscina 
had  been  laU^y  uncovered.  Among  the  dis[)Iaced  monuments  were 
eftigios  of  a  Rudliall  and  his  wife  (1636)  of  the  school  of  Nicholas  Stone. 

The  members  returned  to  Hereford  a  half-past  fiva 

Tlie  llisloriciil  Section  met  at  half-past  eight,  in  the  Woolhope  Club 
Room,  the  Rev.  F.  Sjmrrell  in  the  chair,  when  Mr.  J.  Tom  Burgess's 
]jai)er  on  "The  Family  of  Lingen"  was  read  by  Ma  Hartshorxe, 
(printed  at  p.  373).  A  i)ai^er  on  "  Roman  Herefordshire,"  by  Mr.  W. 
Thompson  Watkin,  wjis  partly  read  by  the  Chainuan,  (printed  at  p.  349), 
and  Mr.  S  Tucker  (Rouge  Croix)  followed  with  a  paper  "On  the 
Discovery  of  the  Remains  of  John,  first  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,"  which  is 
printed  at  p.  386; 
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Monday,  August  13. 

A  large  party  started  in  cai-riages  at  half-pa«t  nine  for  Credenhill, 
Moccas  and  Bredwardine.  Crudenliill  church,  which  was  fii-st  reached, 
was  describeii  hy  Mr.  lieresfonl  Koyie,  The  cluef  features  of  the  building 
are  openings  or  luissages  on  either  side  of  the  chancel  arch,  somewhat 
similiu*  to  those  of  an  eaiiier  jwiiod  in  Asldey  Church,  Hampshire.  A 
window  in  the  clumcel  contains  figures  of  Tlioinas  a  lieckett  and  Thonias 
de  Cantilupe,  in  ]xiinted  glass  of  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
To  the  north  east  of  the  church,  a  steep  ascent  bnnight  the  visitors  to  the 
top  of  Credenhill  Camp,  now  covered  with  forest  This  was  originally  a 
British  stronghold,  but  subsetpumtly  converted  by  the  Romans  into  a 
summer  camp  to  "  Mtigna  Castni,"  Kenchester  (see  p.  366).  Tlie  party 
after  having  Ijeen  hospitably  enterUiined  with  light  refreshments  by  the 
Rev.  G.  H.  Buhner,  pi-oceeded  to  Byfoitl,  the  heights  of  Kenchester  being 
seen  in  tlie  distance.  At  Byford  a  short  stay  was  nuule  to  inspect  the 
Transitional  church  with  its  excellent  Early  English  arcade  into  the 
chancel  aisle,  anil  the  Court  a  restored  house  of  the  time  of  Henry  YIII. 
The  journey  was  continued  to  Monnington  Church,  a  fifteenth  century 
builcling,  virtually  built  in  1679.  Mr.  Beresfonl  Hope  jwinted  to  it  as 
an  instance  of  the  survival,  sdmost  tunounting  to  a  revival  of  Gothic  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  double  transomed  windows  were  very  gootl 
examples  for  so  late  a  perioil  The  woodwork,  piirticularly  the  chajiccl 
screen,  was  especially  noticeable.  The  latter,  though  renaissance  in  design, 
had  the  outline  imd  proportions  of  a  mediteval  one.  Tliis  was  not  merely 
a  i)ost-Reformational,  but  a  post-i"estorational  screen,  an  unusual  occur- 
rence ;  that  at  Ingestre  (1676)  and  St.  Peter's,  Coruhill,  wex-e  other 
instances.  Near  the  jwrcli  is  the  tnulitional  grave-stone  of  Owen  Glen- 
dower.  After  visiting  the  manor  house  of  Sir  Thomas  Tompkin,  the 
restorer  of  the  church,  the  carriages  crossed  the  Wye  and  amved  at 
half-past  one  at  Moccas  Court,  a  house  built  by  the  brothers  Adams,  and 
charmingly  situated  in  a  fine  wooiled  park,  on  the  banks  of  the  river. 
The  party  was  most  hospittibly  received  and  entertained  by  tlie  Rev.  Sir 
Geoi^  and  Lady  CornewalL  Tlie  church  in  the  park  was  subsequently 
visited  and  described  by  Sir  George  Comewtdl.  This  interesting  Early 
Xorman  church,  consists  of  nave,  choir,  and  apsidal  chancel,  in  plan  pre- 
cisely like  Kilpeck,  but  there  is  very  little  ornament  displayed,  probably 
owing  to  the  fact  tliat  the  building  stone  employed  in  its  erection  is  a  very 
iwrous  travertine,  quarried  on  the  estate  ;  it  is  soft  in  working  and  hardens 
on  exiK^sure,  but  will  not  rejidily  bear  tooling,  exoej)t  in  the  simplest  of 
cliamfeiu  All  the  decorative  fetituros  are  of  limestone,  brought  from  a 
distance  for  the  purpose.  The  soutli  door  has  a  lintel  deeply  hatched  with 
the  diagonal  lines  frequently  employed  by  Norman  builders ;  above  is  a 
tymj>anum  showing  the  Tree  of  Life,  with  two  animals,  apparently 
mules,  in  the  act  of  devouring  huimin  figures,  who  are  susi^ended  heads 
do'waiwards.  On  the  walled-up  north  door  is  a  somewhat  similar  subject 
in  a  tympanum.  The  churcli  was  rcjiaired  by  Westmacott  in  the 
beginning  of  the  century,  and  restored  a  few  years  ago  by  Mr.  Gilbert 
Scott 

Mr.  Beresford  Hope  observed  that  this  was  a  church  built  prior  to  the 
days  when  the  structural  distinction  Ixitwoon  the  clioir  or  chancel  and  the 
sanctuary  was  obliterated.     There  was  a  sti-ong  family  likeness  between 
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this  church  and  the  one  at  Eilpeck;  while  both  displayed  some  ingenious 
carving  and  planning ;  but  any  one  who  looked  to  village  churches  of  tlie 
Xorman  period  for  high  art  would  certainly  be  disappointed.  Art  and 
the  vague  sort  of  criticism  in  which  "  like"  and  "  dislike"  had  a  place 
had  nothing  to  do  with  them.  They  were  specimens,  so  to  speak,  in  the 
"  museum"  of  ecclesiological  science,  and  should  be  handled  accordingly 
as  interesting  to  archaeologists.  Any  criticism  on  their  relative  appear- 
ance, or  fribbling  aesthetic  commentary  upon  and  comparison  of  them, 
he  should  look  upon  as  waste  of  words.  Their  value  was  not  their 
intrinsic  beauty,  but  their  associations,  history  and  plan. 

In  the  centre  of  the  chancel  is  an  effigy  of  the  time  of  Edward  II, 
pLiocd  upon  a  high  panelled  tomb.  Concerning  tliis  monument  Mr. 
IlarUhome  said  it  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  effigies  in  England, 
and  in  considering  this  extremely  curious  figure  it  would  be  desirable  to 
quote  an  abstract  from  the  Speadam  Begcflcj  a  Latin  MS.  of  the  early  part 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  which  gives  the  following  description  of  the 
costume  of  an  armed  knight : — 

"Tlie  following  accoutrements  are  necessary — coverings  for  his  leg8 
mzule  of  well  blacked  soft  linen,  which  should  extend  to  the  knee  band 
of  his  chaucons  or  breeches,  over  these  steel  shin  pieces,  so  high  as  to  be 
fastened  with  a  double  band ;  the  horseman  is  to  put  on  Hnen  drawers, 
and  over  these  steel  coverings  for  the  knees.  The  upper  part  of  his 
body  should  be  covered  with  a  linen  body  armour  reaching  down  to  the 
middle  of  his  thighs,  over  that  a  breast-plate  of  iron,  extending  from  the 
breasts  to  the  bands  of  the  chaucons,  then  a  strong  firm  hauberk, 
succeeded  by  a  body  covering  of  linen  without  sleevea  Let  him  have 
two  swonls,  one  of  which  let  him  wear  in  his  belt,  the  other  let  him 
hang  at  his  saddle  bow,  a  dagger  or  war  knife,  a  steel  helmet  on  his 
head,  with  an  entire  covering  for  his  face ;  let  liim  carry  on  his  neck  a 
solid  shield  hung  by  a  strong  thong;  lastly,  a  sharp  javeUn  of  steeL" 
Mr.  HAnTSHORNE  pointed  out  how  closely  tliis  description  applied 
to  the  effigy,  calling  special  attention  to  the  quilted  gambeson,  the 
hauljerk,  the  hakcton  of  scales,  and  the  unusual  shape  of  the  surcote 
which,  with  its  wide  opening  in  front,  possessed  for  horsemen  the 
practical  advantages  of  the  cyclas  which  was  inti'oduced  at  this  period. 
With  regard  to  the  haketon  of  scales  he  said  that,  with  the  exception 
of  a  garment  of  a  somewhat  similar  kind  represented  on  an  effigy 
in  St.  Peter's  Church,  Sandwich,  it  was,  as  far  as  he  was  aware, 
the  only  sculptured  example  of  scale  body-armour  represented  upon  an 
effigy  in  England.  The  rare  occurrence  of  this  defense  was  the  more 
surprising  since  scale  armour  was  used  from  the  earliest  to  comparatively 
lat(5  times.  It  is  represented  with  great  frequency  in  the  Assyrian 
scidptunvs,  whcro  it  appears  to  have  Ijoen  worn  in  any  direction.  It  was 
worn  by  the  Greeks  and  specially  by  the  Romans,  and  in  the  twelfth 
century  the  Emperor  Henry  V  clothed  a  body  of  his  troops  in  an 
impenetrable  scale  armour  of  horn.  In  England  it  occurs  frequently 
upon  brasses,  as  "scaly-toes  "  so-caUed,  or  other  smaller  portions  of  detail. 
It  was  in  common  use  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  and  was 
employed  in  Poland  in  tlie  time  of  Jolin  Sobieski.  The  effigy  probably 
represents  a  member  of  the  Frene  family,  who  were  lords  of  Moccas,  and 
may  be  dated  about  1330. 

The  mcmljci-s  then  examined  a  curious  «un-dial  ui  the  garden  in  the 
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form  of  a  8t  Andrew's  cross,  raised  upon  a  pedestal,  the  various  sides 
being  cut  into  as  many  dials,  with  English  and  Latin  inscriptions.  This 
sim<dial  resembles  in  its  general  character  that  in  the  desolate  courtyard 
of  the  ancient  manor  house  of  the  Dove's  at  Upton  near  Peterborough, 
and  may  be  compared  with  one  at  Kelbume  House  in  Scotland,  which 
exhibits  sixty  dials. 

Leaving  Moccas  the  party  drove  through  the  park,  passing  some  fine 
oaks  of  high  antiquity,  and  arrived  at  Bredwardine  church.  The 
strong  deflection  of  the  chancel  from  the  centre  line  of  the  nave 
was  pointed  out  and  the  great  size  of  the  font,  which  was  fonned, 
like  others  that  had  been  seen  diuing  the  week,  of  a  block  of 
conglomerate.  There  were  evidences  of  the  early  Xorman  origin  of  the 
church,  but  many  changes  and  additions  had  been  made  in  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries.  The  Rev.  J.  Houseman  offered  the  party  tea 
at  the  charmingly-situated  rectory  on  the  edge  of  the  Wye,  but  time  did 
not  allow  of  seeing  the  site  of  Bredwardine  castle  and  its  earthworks  on 
the  south  side  of  the  church.     Hereford  was  reached  at  half-past  seven. 

The  general  concluding  meeting  was  held  in  the  Woolhope  Club-room 
at  nine,  the  Rev.  J.  Fuller  Russell  in  the  chair.  A  cordial  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  Bishop  of  Hereford  (who  was  unavoidably  absent)  was 
proposed  by  the  Rev.  Sir  Talbot  H.  Baker,  Bart,  for  his  kindness  and 
courtesy  as  president  of  the  meeting,  and  for  the  hospitality  with  which 
he  had  received  the  members  at  the  Palace.  The  Rev.  F.  Spurrell 
proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  for  their  recep- 
tion of  the  Institute,  and  specially  to  the  Mayor  for  his  hospitality  on  the 
opening  day.  The  Chairman  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Uie  Dean  and 
Chapter,  specially  referring  to  the  continued  hospitalities  of  the  Dean  and 
Canon  Jebb.  Mr.  Tucker  (Raiuje  Croix)  pi'oix)sed  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Sir  George  Comewall,  the  Rev.  A.  Clivo,  the  Mayor  of  Leominster  and 
others  for  the  reception  and  hospitality  they  had  accorded  to  the  members. 
Votes  of  thanks  to  the  contributors  of  papers,  to  the  exliibitors  in  the 
temporary  museum,  to  the  local  committee  and  the  secretaries,  brought 
the  Hereford  meeting  to  an  end. 

Tuesday,  August  14. 

On  the  invitation  of  the  Worcestershire  Diocesan  Architectural  and 
Archaeological  Society,  many  members  went  to  Tewkesbury  Abbey,  and 
were  received  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Restoration  Committee  (Sir  £. 
Lechmere.)  Mr.  T.  Blashill  gave  a  lecture  on  the  Abbey,  after  which 
the  members  and  the  Local  Society  lunched  at  tlie  Swan  Hotel  Some 
of  the  party  went  on  to  Deerhurst,  the  remainder  returned  to  Hereford 
in  the  afternoon. 

The  Museum. 

This  was  formed  in  the  Museum  of  tlie  Free  Library  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Rev.  F.  T.  Haveigal  and  Mr.  J.  T.  Owen  Fowler,  and 
included  objects  from  prehistoric  times  to  the  present  century.  Of  the 
earliest  period  Mr.  H.  T.  Jenkins  exliibited  some  English  barbed  arrow 
heads,  polished  celts  from  Ireland,  a  collection  of  stone  implements  from 
New  Zcahmd  for  illustration,  and  some  bronze  celts,  &c     Some  bronze 
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Roman  fibulie  and  tesseise  from  Ariconium  were  exhibited  by  the  Rev.  T. 
W.  Wkbb,  and  the  Free  Library  Museum  exhibited  portions  of  tesselated 
[lavement  from  Kenchester  and  Bishopstone.  Of  the  mediaeval  period  a 
collection  of  reliquaries  and  crucifixes  exhibited  by  Mr.  R  Ready,  and 
some  silver  jilaques  and  repoussd  work  and  pieces  of  Limoges  enamel  by 
Mr.  Jenkinu  were  very  noticetible.  Mr.  Brikdlbt  sent  a  cast  of  a  stone 
mould  for  metal  working,  representing  the  Adoration  and  the  Purification, 
of  the  latter  jiart  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Mr.  K  H.  Pilley  exhibited 
a  statuette  in  ivory  of  the  Virgin,  and  a  beautiful  carved  tankard. 

Among  the  MSS.  were  an  illuminated  Book  of  Hours  belonging  to  the 
Rev.  F.  Spurrell,  and  the  Epistles  of  St  Paul  lent  by  Mr.  D.  Laing. 

Mr.  R  J.  Danset  exhibito<l  a  most  curious  book  of  hunting  and  other 
sports,  dedicated  to  Henry  FV,  of  the  same  cliaracter  as  The  Book  of  St, 
Albans  and  Le  Art  dc  Venerie  of  Twici.  The  first  part  treats  of  the  deer 
and  other  animids,  the  second  of  the  horse,  and  the  third  on  horticulture. 
A  foiui^h  part,  in  a  later  hand,  deals  with  hawks  and  their  management. 

The  collections  of  Charters  exhibited  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  and 
the  Corporation  of  Hereford  were  very  interesting.  The  earliest  was 
dated  840.  It  is  a  grant  of  lands  from  Cuthwidf,  one  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  bishops  of  Hereford,  to  the  abbey  of  Bromyard,  and  is  the  earliest 
document  extant  relating  to  the  see.  This  charter  was  restoreil  to  the 
church  of  Hereford  by  the  Rev.  J.  Lee  Warner  in  1875.  Another  of 
these  deeils  was  from  William  the  Conqueror,  conveying  lands  to  the 
church  of  St  Peter,  Gloucester.  Charters  of  Ralph  de  Maidstone  (Bishop 
of  Hereford  1234) ;  of  Adam  dc  Orleton  (Bishop  of  Hereford),  which 
also  has  the  seal  of  Roger  de  Mortivallis  (Bishop  of  Salisbury),  dated 
1320 ;  two  witli  the  fine  seals  of  Reading  Abbey,  and  a  finely  preserved 
detached  seal  of  William  de  Vere  (Bishop  of  Hereford  from  1186-99), 
were  also  exhibited  by  the  same  body. 

Of  the  Corporate  charters  and  grants,  the  earliest  is  one  dated  the 
1st  of  Ricliard  I ;  one,  dated  the  51st  of  Henry  III,  was  a  release  from 
Prince  Edward  for  all  trespasses,  &c,  committed  by  the  citizens  during 
the  rebellion ;  one  from  Richartl  II  was  a  licence  for  the  purchase  of  the 
Booth  Hall ;  one  of  Henry  ^^II  has  a  portrait  of  the  king,  seated,  in 
the  initial  letter. 

The  Rev.  F.  T.  Havergal  exhibited  a  fine  deed  of  Pct<?r  de  Bromtone, 
temp.  Henry  III,  and  the  will  of  Richard  Mayo,  Bishop  of  Hereford, 
1516.  A  marriage  agreement  was  exhibited  to  show  the  signature  of 
Jolm  Kyrle,  the  "  INIan  of  Ross,"  as  a  witness,  by  Mrs.  Jones,  late  of 
Foye  Vicamge.  John  Lloyd,  Esq.,  exhibited  a  deed  of  exceeding  great 
local  interest,  "The  Boundaryes  of  Hereford,"  "examined  and  found 
correct,"  "at  the  tower,"  in  "1655."  This  section  cannot  be  passed 
over  without  mentioning  the  lairge  collection  of  autograph  letters  ex- 
hibited by  the  Rev.  J.  Fuller  Russell,  including  those  of  Lord  Burleigh, 
Queen  Elizabeth  of  Bohemia,  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  other  well-kno\>Ti 
personages.  Another  collection  of  autographs  of  greater  local  interest 
was  exlubited  by  the  Rev.  Eras.  Hopkinson.  iVmougst  these  were 
those  of  Kings  Charles  II  and  James  II,  and  the  favourites  Buckiiigham 
and  Rochester,  also  those  of  Louise  de  Queronaille,  Duchess  of  Ports- 
mouth, and  D'Aubigny,  and  the  signature — the  initials  E.G.  only — of 
Nell  Gwynne,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  native  of  Hereford.  Mrs. 
Hankins   scut   for  exhibition  two   autograph  letters  of    George   II  to 
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the  Kiug  and  Queen  of  Portugal,  after  the  earthquake  at  Lisbon  in  1755, 
in  which  he  expresses  his  grief  at  hearing  of  the  catastrophe. 

The  collection  of  matrices  of  seals  brought  together  were  those  of  the 
Corporation  and  Diocese.  Several  of  the  local  archdeaconries  were  in- 
cluded in  those  of  the  diocese,  and  also  one  or  two  of  the  epis- 
copal seala  These  were  sent  through  H.  C.  Beddoe,  Esq.  The  cor- 
porate seals  were  more  interesting,  lacing  earlier  and  finer  in  execution. 
The  aeid  of  the  bailiffs  of  Hereford  is  a  iine  example  of  thirteenth 
contury  work.  Both  this  and  the  preceiUng  matrix  are  of  silver,  and  are 
now  in  the  possession  of  Thomas  Cam,  Esq.  The  present  silver  seal 
of  the  Corporation  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  engraving  i»f  the  time  of 
Charles  II.     The  date,  1 836,  has  been  inserted. 

Among  the  weapons  exhibited  were  a  perforated  Spanish  swonl  marked 
8AHROUX,  and  an  inlaid  Venetian  rapier,  tlie  property  of  Mr.  H.  J. 
Jexeixs. 

Among  the  general  antiquities  may  be  mentioned  some  seventeenth 
century  warming  pans  exhibited  by  the  Rev.  C.  Abbot  and  Mr.  Jenkins, 
and  the  silver-mounted  hunting  horn  from  Brinsop  Court,  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Dansey.  Of  embroidery  and  needle  work  there  were  many  examples, 
among  them  a  fine  piece  of  point  lace  sent  by  Mrs.  Oldham,  and  some 
embroidered  pillows  of  the  seventeenth  century  by  Mrs.  Jones.  Mr.  G 
Unbtt  exhibited  a  caudle  cup  and  tankard  given  to  Sir  Henry  Lingen 
by  Charla**  L  The  Museum  contained  a  large  collection  of  Worcester, 
Derby  and  Chelsea  china,  exhibited  by  its  owners  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Among  the  large  collection  of  >vater  colour  drawings  and  prints  were 
views  of  old  Herefonl  by  I>avi<l  Cox,  exhibited  by  Mr.  T.  Cam  and  INfr. 
Jenkins;  and  an  extensive  and  Y>eautiful  series  of  Hket<ihe.s  of  ohurchos  in 
the  districrt,  by  the  late  Rev.  J.  L.  Petit,  exliibiteil  by  ^lias  Petit  These 
included  some  striking  views  of  Tewkesbury  Abbey.  The  i»ortrait  of  Sir 
George  Coniewtdl,  who  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Agincoui't,  ^minted  by 
Lucus  Corelli,  exliibited  by  the  Rev.  Sir  (leorge  'Comewall,  Bart,  was 
conspicuous  among  the  oil  paintings.  Among  the  printe<l  books  Mrs. 
Evans  exhibited  a  copy  of  I»rd  Coningsby's  "  Manor  of  Manlen."  Mr. 
J.  D.  T.  Niblett  exhibited  two  memento  rings  containing  ])ortraits  of 
Charles  I.  The  civic  regalia  was  exhibited  by  the  Corporation,  and 
included  foiu*  silver  maces  of  the  time  of  Charles  II ;  two  swords,  one  of 
the  time  of  Henry  V,  the  other  a  beautiful  exami)le  dated  1677,  and 
having  sahrovm  on  the  blade.  The  loving  cup  is  13  inches  high,  and  is 
a  tine  example  of  rejiowusS  work  of  the  period  (1675).  The  two  silver 
badges  of  the  city  sergeant  are  dated  1583,  and  two  silver  candlesticks 
1668. 

The  Council  desire  to  acknowledge  the  following  donations  in  aid  of 
the  ex})en8es  of  the  Hereford  Meeting,  and  of  the  general  pur]K)ses  of  the 
Institution : — The  Mayor  of  Hereford,  5/.  5s. ;  Richanl  I^nks,  Esq., 
2/.  2x.  ;  James  Davies,  Esq.,  11.  Is,  ;  J.  Griffith  Morris,  Esq.,  10a  6<f. ; 
John  Laml^e,  Esci.,  10^.  Qd  ;  John  C.  Aston,  Esq.,  10a  Qd. ;  F.  R. 
Kenq)Son,  Esq.,  10*.  6c?.  ;  Rev.  John  E.  Cheese,  IZ.  1a  ;  John  H.  Ark- 
wright,  Esfj.,  5/. ;  Rev.  John  Woollam,  1/. ;  William  John  Humfrys, 
Esq.,  1/.  1a  ;  Rev.  Wm.  Bowell,  17.  1a  ;  Rev.  H.  C.  P.  Abbott,  10a  ; 
Rev.  G.  H.  Kirwood,  17.  1a  ;  T.  A.  Chapman,  Esq.,  M.I).,  10*.  6d  ; 
Lacon  Lambe,  Esq.,  10a  6^  ;  Admiral  Trollope,  17.  1a  ;  Rev.  Tliomas 
Canning,  10a  6/7. ;  George  Clive,  Esq.,  MP.,  27.  10*. ;  John  Morris,  Esq., 
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i;. ;  Andrew  Bobeitson,  Esq.,  IO9.  Sd, ;  Rev.  Geoige  R  Bennett,  lOs.  Sd, ; 
Henry  Higgins,  Esq.,  2/.  12^.  6<^  ;  Joseph  Pulley,  Esq.,  I/.  1&  ;  Evan 
Pateshall,  Enq.,  M.P.,  2/.  10<?. ;  Rev.  Berkeley  L.  S.  Stanhope,  1/.  Ia  ; 
H.  G.  Bull,  Esq.,  M.D.,  U.  U  ;  Rev.  H.  J.  Hill,  KA.,  1/.  1a  ;  J. 
Philip  Bayliss,  Escj.,  10*  6</. ;  J.  Gwynne  James,  Esq.,  1(X*. ;  Edward  S. 
Hutchinson,  Esq.,  1/.  10*.  ;  Sir  J.  Russell  Bailey,  Bart,  M.P.,  5/. ;  Rev. 
Richard  Powell,  M.A.,  10».  ;  Joseph  Carless,  Esq.,  U.  Is ;  Michael 
Biddulph,  Esq.,  M.P.,  5Z.  ;  Henry  J.  Jenkins,  Esq.,  II,  lir.  ;  Captain 
Chester  Doughty,  1/.  la.  ;  James  Rankin,  Esq.,  10/.  ;  Rev.  Archer  Clive, 
3Z. ;  T.  A.  Court,  Esq.,  1/.  U, ;  Daniel  P.  Peploe,  Esq.,  M.P.,  5/.  ;  Rev. 
John  Evans,  1/. ;  Rev.  Francis  Tatham,  1/.  Is,  ;  Richard  Thomason, 
Esq.,  U.  1^.  ;  Sir  Henry  Scudamore  Stanhope,  Bart,  21,  2s, ;  Rev.  G.  H. 
Davenport,  21,  2s, ;  Rev.  W.  D.  V.  Duncombe,  1/. ;  Richard  Hereford, 
Esq.,  10*.  6(1;  J.  T.  Owen  Fowler,  Esq.,  U.  U;  J.  H.  Knight,  Esq., 
II,  U  ;  Rev.  J.  R  G.  Taylor,  1/.  ;  Rev.  Canon  Jebb,  D.D.,  U  U  ; 
Rev.  W.  Pulling,  M. A.,  U.  Is, ;  Rev.  A.  W.  Chatfield,  M. A.,  lOs,  6<l ; 
Captain  R  L  Hereford,  21, ;  Sir  K  H.  Rouse  Boughton,  II, ;  Sir  Henry 
G.  CottereU,  21.  2s.;  The  Lord  Bateman,  51.;  The  Earl  Powis,  5/.; 
Major  Arbuthnot,  5/.  5*.;  John  Maurice  Herbert,  Esq.,  1/  Is,;  John 
Harward  Griffiths,  Esq.,  2/.;  The  Lord  Bishop  of  Hereford,  21.  2a; 
Stephen  Robinson,  E8f|.,  11, ;  Lady  Emily  Foley,  51, ;  Edward  ^L  Under- 
wood, Esq.,  1/.  1*.;  The  Viscount  Hereford,  21.  2s.;  George  B.  Hanbury, 
Esf£.,  1/.  1*.;  The  Very  Rev.  the  Lord  Saye  and  Sele,  21.  2s.;  Sir 
George  Comewall,  2L  2s, ;  Henry  Child  Beddoe,  Esq.,  1/.  1a  ;  The  Right 
Honble.  Montague  Ikmard,  2/.;  Charles  Lingen,  Esq.,  II.  Is,;  Y.  R« 
Wegg  Prosser,  Esq.,  1/.  1a;  C.  G.  Martin,  Esq.,  U.  U,;  Herbert  G. 
Apperley,  Esq.,  1/.;  Thomas  Turner,  Esq.,  lOs,  6d,;  Edward  S.  Lucas, 
Es<j[.,  1/.  Is.;  C.  Watkins,  Esq.,  1/.  1a;  Mrs.  Evans,  1/.  Is.;  Edwin  E. 
Bosley,  Esq.,  1/.  1a;  The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Hereford,  2/  2a;  Rev. 
R  H  Cobbold,  1/. ;  Rev.  F.  T.  Haveigal,  1/.  1a  ;  T.  C.  Paris,  Esq.,  1/.  1a 
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CALENDAR  OF  STAT£  PAPERS,  DOMESTIC  SERIES,  OF  THE  REIGN  OF 
CHARLES  J.,  1688-40.  Edited  by  William  Douglas  Hakilton,  Esq.,  f.b.a.,  of 
H.M.  Pablic  Record  OfiBce  and  the  University  of  London.    1877. 

In  the  very  valuable  series  of  '^  Calendais  of  State  Papers/'  published 
under  the  direction  of  the  Master  of  the  RoUs,  few,  if  any,  exceed  in 
interest  the  volume  lately  issued  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  W.  D« 
Hamilton.  Mr.  Hamilton  acted,  for  several  years,  as  assistant  to  the  late 
eminent  antiquary  and  historian,  Mr.  John  Bruce,  and  upon  the  lamented 
death  of  that  gentleman  Mr.  Hamilton  was  selected  to  succeed  him  as 
editor  of  the  Domestic  State  Papers  of  the  reign  of  Charles  L  ;  and  it 
would  seem  that  Mr.  Bruce's  mantle  has  fallen  on  his  successor. 

The  volume  before  us  covers  a  period  of  six  months  only,  viz. :  from 
Ist  October  1639,  to  3l8t  March  1640,  but  there  is  no  epoch  of  English 
history  fraught  with  greater  consequences  to  the  constitution  of  this 
country  than  the  few  years  to  which  these  six  months  were  pre- 
eminently the  prelude.  The  King's  first  hostile  expedition  to  quell 
the  insubordination  of  his  Scottish  subjects  had  come  to  nought 
A  treaty  had  been  entered  into  at  Berwick  on  18th  June,  1639, 
not  one  condition  of  which  the  Scots  seem  to  have  fulfilled,  and 
the  King,  in  the  winter  of  1639-40,  was  engaged  in  the  preparation 
of  another  expedition  with  the  object  of  bringing  them  into  obedience. 
The  difficulties  with  which  the  King  had  to  contend,  from  the  apathy 
of  a  large  section  of  the  English  people,  indeed,  we  may  say,  from, 
their  secret  sympathy  with  the  Scots  and  the  spirit  of  hostility 
which  was  arising  in  England,  and  which,  not  long  afterwards,  culmi- 
nated in  the  overthrow  of  the  Church  and  the  murder  of  the  Archbishop 
and  the  King,  are  abundantly  exemplified  in  the  papers,  many  of  them  of 
a  semi-private  character,  calendared  in  this  volume  ;  audit  is  indispensable 
that  every  student  of  this  period  of  English  history  should  master  its 
contents.  Mr.  Hamilton's  comprehensive  and  able  preface  contains  an 
epitome  of  the  contents  of  the  volume. 


NOTICES  OP  THE  HISTORIC  PERSONS  BURIED  IN  THE  CHAPEL  OP  ST. 
PETER  AD  VINCULA.  IN  THE  TOWER  OP  LONDON,  WITH  AN  ACCOUNT 
OF  THE  DISCOVERY  OF  THE  SUPPOSED  REMAINS  OP  QUEEN  ANNE 
BOLEYN.    By  Dothe  C.  Bell,  f.s.a.    Murray,  1877. 

The  Chapel  of  St.  Peter  ad  Vincula  in  the  Tower  of  London,  in  its 
original  foundation,  is  of  great  antiquity.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
bu3t  as  early  as  the  time  of  King  Henry  I.  Vai'ious  grants  were  made 
for  the  decoration  of  the  building  and  for  the  maintenance  of  Divine 
Service  therein  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III,  upon  whoso  death  mass  wa« 
ordered  to  be  there  celebrated  for  the  repose  of  his  soul.  His  son 
Edward  I  in  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  entirely  rebuilt  it,  though  some 
VOL.  xxxiv.  8  T 
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slight  remains  of  the  original  stroctnie  may  be  traced  in  the  ciypt 
Having  become  much  decayed  and,  withal,  greatly  damaged  by  fiie  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VUl,  considerable  alterations  and  repairs  were 
effected,  so  much  so  that  externally,  in  general  appearance,  the  building 
would  seem  to  be  a  Tudor  erection. 

Again  it  had  faUen  into  decay,  and  had  become  internally  greatly  dis- 
figured by  unsightly  galleries  and  high  mis-placed  pews,  so  that  Ma<^uilay 
could  not  "  re^oun  from  expressing  his  disgust  at  the  barbarous  stupidity 
which  had  transformed  this  interesting  litUe  church  into  the  likeness  of  a 
meeting-house  in  a  manufacturing  town."  For  these,  and  for  sanitary 
reasons,  a  thorough  restoration  was  determined  upon  in  1876;  and  it  is  a 
record  of  this  work  of  restoration,  and  of  the  various  discoveries  and 
observations  made  during  the  operations,  with  reference  to  the  remains  of 
the  illustrious  and  historical  dead  laid  within  its  walls,  which  form  the 
most  interesting  part  of  Mr.  Doyne  Bell's  volume. 

The  alterations  were  carried  out  by  the  Board  of  Works  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Tower  authorities  and  officers  of  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain's Department,  forming  a  sort  of  committee,  of  which  ^Ir.  Doyne  Bell 
was  a  member.  Upon  an  examination  of  the  interments  it  was  found 
that  the  remains  had,  at  various  times,  been  greatly  disturbed,  and,  more- 
over, that  it  was  essentially  necessary  tliat  all  the  remains  should  be 
removed  during  tlie  operations.  The  Queen  reluctantly  sanctioned  this 
proposal,  "  with  the  express  condition  •  that  the  greatest  care  and 
reverence  should  be  exercised  in  tliis  removal,  and  that  a  careful  record 
should  be  kept  of  every  sign  of  iK)ssible  identification  which  might  come 
to  light"  It  is  needless  to  say  that  Her  Majesty's  careful  injunctions 
were  strictly  obeyed.  The  whole  conunittee  was  present  on  every 
occasion  of  the  disturbance  of  the  floor  of  tlie  church,  and  a  very  circum- 
stantial account  is  given  by  Mr.  Bell,  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  all  the 
proceedings,  of  the  cojidition  of  the  interments  and  of  the  identification 
of  tlie  remains  discovered.  In  the  latter  process  the  committee  was 
assisted  by  Dr.  Moiuit,  whose  description  of  the  remains  of  Queen  Anne 
Boleyn  is  here  given  : — 

"  The  bones  found  in  the  place  where  Queen  Anno  Boleyn  is  said  to 
have  been  buried  are  certainly  those  of  a  female  in  the  prime  of  life,  all 
perfectly  consolidated  and  symmetrical,  and  belong  to  the  same  person. 

"  The  bones  of  tlie  head  indicate  a  well-formed  round  skull,  with  an 
intellectual  forehead,  straight  orbital  ridge,  large  eyes,  oval  face,  and 
rather  square  full  chin.  The  remains  of  the  vertebras  and  the  bones  of 
the  lower  limbs  indicate  a  well-formed  woman  of  middle  height,  with  a 
short  and  slender  neck.  The  ribs  shew  depth  and  roundness  of  chest. 
The  hand  and  feet  bones  indicate  delicate  and  well-shajjed  hands  and  feet, 
with  tapi»ring  fingers  and  a  narrow  foot. 

"  They  are  all  consistent  with  the  published  descriptions  of  the  Queen, 
and  the  bones  of  the  skull  might  well  belong  to  the  person  portrayed  by 
Holl)ein  in  the  collection  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick." 

.  To  his  account  of  the  chapel  and  this  sad  cemetery  Mr.  Bell  has  added 
brief  memoirs  of  those  who  suffered  in  the  Tower  and  on  Tower-hill,  and 
were  buried  in  the  Tower  Cliai)el,  and  details  of  some  of  the  other 
buildings  in  the  Old  Palace  Fortress,  with  illustrations  of  some  of  the 
iiitert\<<ting  itilics  tlien*.  preser\'e(l.  The  volume  is  one  of  great  interest 
and  considcrablo  historiciil  value. 
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Mr.  John  Guest  announces  for  publication  "  Historical  Notices  of 
Rotherham.''  To  aid  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  work,  the  MS. 
Department  of  the  liritish  Museum  and  other  National  Kecoitl  Offices 
liave  been  sedulously  searched,  and  not  in  vaiiL  Many  documents  of 
very  early  date,  and  of  great  interest,  relating  to  the  church  and  its  various 
cliantries  ;  to  the  grand  okl  College  of  Jesus,  and  to  its  renowned  founder; 
as  also  others  coimected  witli  ecclesiasticid  and  collegiate  matters,  have 
been  carefidly  transcril)ed.  Documents  relating  to  the  scholastic  and 
civil  institutioiw  of  the  town  ;  to  tlie  early  charters  of  the  feoffees  of  the 
Common  Lands  ;  to  the  restoration  of  lapsed  grants  to  the  Grammar 
School,  have  been  consulted,  ami  have  been  found  of  gre^it  interest  The 
old  reconls  of  the  greaves  of  the  Common  Limds,  comprising  their 
charities,  ranging  from  infancy  to  age,  from  swaddling  clothes  to  winding 
sheets  ;  containing  also  references  to  early  local  maimers,  customs,  martitd 
equipments,  musical  appointments,  punislunents,  8i)ort8,  and  other  odd 
and  long  obsolete  matters,  incident  to  a  semi-mde  and  picturesque  period, 
have  been  consultecL  In  these  reconls  has  been  found,  thougli  not  always 
eiisily  deciphei-ed,  an  almost  diurnal  view  of  times  and  jiersons,  stnuigely 
differing  from  the  present,  but  quite  as  adequately  suited  to  each  other. 
Other  sources  of  information,  relating  to  the  j)rogress  of  the  place  from 
the  condition  of  a  pleasimt  and  prospei-ous  market  town,  to  its  becoming 
at  the  beginning  of  tlie  present  century,  one  of  the  most  important  towns 
in  the  kingilom  for  iron-founding,  brass-works,  <fec,  have  also  been  made 
available  for  tlie  forthcoming  work. 

It  may  be  reivsonably  anticipated  that  the  explorations  at  Templebrough 
will  furnish  matter  contributing  materially  to  the  value  of  these  Historic 
Notices.  They  are  not  oidy  of  great  local  interest,  as  assigning  to  the 
town  of  Rothcrliam  a  Romjm  origin,  they  may  also  be  regaixled  as  of 
general  importance,  as  contributing  to  the  solution  in  some  degree  of  the 
vexed  question  of  the  site  of  Roman  stiitions  in  Yorkshire,  and  especially 
as  to  the  disputed  accuracy  of  Horsley  in  placing  at  Templebrough  the 
Ad  Fines  of  the  18th  Iter  of  Richard  of  Cirencester. 

A  very  limited  impression  of  the  volume  will  be  prmted,  in  folio  ; 
price  to  subscribers  £2  2s.  Names  will  be  received  by  the  author, 
!Moorgate  Gmnge,  Rotherham. 

The  arrangements  for  the  meeting  of  the  Institute  at  Northampton  are 
making  rapid  progress.  It  will  begin  on  July  30,  under  the  presidency 
of  the  Venble.  Lord  Alwyne  Compton.  The  following  are  the  names  of 
the  Presidents  and  Yice-pi*esidents  of  Sections  : — Antiqiutlea — President, 
J.  Evans,  Jtlsq.,  d.c.l.  ;  Yicc-})resident,  S.  Sharp,  Es(i.  Hixtonj — Presi- 
dent, E.  A.  Freeman,  Es(|.,  d.c.l.  ;  Vice-president,  the  Lord  Henley. 
Architect  lire — President,  A.  J.  1).  I3cresford  Hope,  Es<i.,  m.p.  ;  Vice- 
president,  ^f.  H.  Bloxam,  Es(i.  Among  the  i)laces  to  be  visited  during 
the  week  will  Ix;  Althoqie,  Holdenby,  Ih'ix worth,  Higham  Ferrars, 
Irthlingboi-ough,  EarFs  Barton,  Caustic  Ashby,  Rowell,  Rockingham, 
Kii'by,  Canons  Ashby,  Peterborough,  &c. 
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AiuhcrHt,  the  Earl,  exhibit«  Roman  ring, 

461. 
Andrewii,   Mr.   W.,  hU  history  of    tlie 

Dunmow  Cu«tom,  notioecl,  194. 
Arch^olooical  Intkluoinck  : — Mr. 
Watkin'ii  letter  on  the  Roman  eas- 
tmm  at  Templeborough,  100;  Mr. 
Bum's  proposed  relievo  map  of  Rome, 
102;  Mr.  W.  H.  Rogers'  sepulchral 
effigies  of  Devon,  ib.;  Misereres  of 
Beverley  Minster,  publication  of,  108; 
eMtablishment  of  Ayrshire  and  Wig- 
tunshire  Archsoological  Association, 
ib.;  notes  on  the  Revived  of  Glass 
Painting,  %b» ;  notes  on  the  Eastness 
Sarcophagus,  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Watkiu, 
106;  proix)sed  descriptive  catalogue  of 
etched  works  of  Rembrandt,  by  the 
Rev.  C.  H.  Middleton,  197 ;  discoveries 
in  the  Roman  Forum,  by  Mr.  S.  R. 
Forbes,  31 1 ;  the  Santo  Calix  of  Yalen- 
tia,  bv  Mr.  J.  C.  Robinson,  316 ;  addi- 
tional remarks  on  a  'Tabula  Honesta} 
Missionis,"  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Watkin, 
318;  the  Chair  of  St  Peter  by  Mr. 
S.   R.    Forbes,    819 ;    discovery  in 
Rome,  by  ditto,  820  ;  Royal  Insti- 
tution   of    Cornwall,    321  ;    Bristol 
and    Gloucestershire    Archscological 
Society,   ib.  ;    proposed   publication 
of  Milton's   Cbmw«,   by  Mr.   B.   M. 
Ranking,     322 ;    publication    of    a 
Register  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford, 
by    the    Rev.    C.    W.    Boane,    ib,  ; 
progress  of  the  General  Index,  t*. ; 
l>ropo«ed  publication  of    Historical 
Notices  of  Rotherham,  by  Mi*.  J. 
Guest,  609  ;  arran^^ements  for  the 
Northampton  Meeting,  ib, 
Arcritecturb  :  —  Memoir  on   Muckross 
and  tuisfallen  Abbeys,  by  Mr.  G.  T. 
Clark,   149 ;  memoir  on  St.  Peter's 
Chureli,  Bi-odwell,  by  Mr.  F.  Chan- 


cellor, 212 ;  memoir  on  Hereford 
Cathedra],  by  Sir  G.  G.  Scott,  823. 

Arus  and  Armour: — Damascened  Persian 
shield  of  steel,  191 ;  Indian  shield  of 
rhinoceros  hide,  ib. ;  battle-axe  from 
Oudc,  ib. ;  five  ditto  from  Delhi,  ib, ; 
breech-loading  gun,  302 ;  dag  or 
petronel,  452. 

Auditor's  Report  and  Balance-sheet  for 
1876,  807. 


B. 


Bain,  Mr.  J.,  his  notes  on  documents 
temp.  Edward  I,  87  ;  ditto  concern- 
ing Guildford  Castle,  297  ;  ditto  re- 
lating to  Heref Old  and  the  Western 
CounUes,  443. 

Barnwell,  Mrs.  exhibits  French  flower 
pieces  on  satin,  189. 

Baynes,  Mr.  D.,  exhibits  horse  shoes,  466. 

Bell,  Mr.  D.  C,  his  work  on  St  Peter's 
ad  Vinculo,  in  the  Tower,  noticed, 
507 

Beverley  Minster,  mitir^rea  of,  108 

Bloxam,  Mr.  M.  H.,  his  notice  of  sepul- 
chnd  slab  at  Monkwearmouth,  298  ; 
his  memoir  on  sepulchral  effigies  in 
Hereford  Cathedral,  406. 

Bi-ailsford,  Mr.  W.,  exhibits  embividered 
waistcoat,  189. 

Bronze,  Antiquities  of : — Celts  found 
near  Wantage,  188  ;  brooches  from 
the  Isle  of  Lewis,  i^.  ;  implements 
from  the  bed  of  the  Thames,  &c., 
301. 

Buckinohajishirb  : — Memoir  on  effigies 
at  Hughendeu  by  Mr.  A.  Hartshorue, 
187,  279 

Buigess,  Mr.  J.  T.,  his  memoir  on  the 
family  of  Lingen,  373. 

Biu^h,  De,  iiedigree  of,  128. 

Burgh    Gi-oeu,    memoir    on    effigies    in 
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church  of,  by  the  Rev.  C.  R.  Man- 
ning, 121. 

Burn,  Rev.  R.,  his  proposed  relievo  map 
of  Rome  and  the  Campagnn,  102. 

Bumham,  Rev.  C.  H.,  exhibits  altar 
cloth  and  pieces  of  needlework,  188. 

Burtt,  the  late  Mr.,  memoir  of,  by  the 
Rev.  E.  Venables,  90  ;  Mr.  Fortnum*8 
observations  on  his  death,  187. 

Bury,  Mr.  Talbot,  observations  on  his 
death,  189. 


C. 


Caerleon,  tesselated  pavement  at,  461. 

Cambridgbshirb  :~The  Rev.  C.  R. 
Manning's  memoir  on  the  monuments 
in  Burgh  Qreen  church,  121 ;  altar 
cloth  from  Stretham  church,  ex- 
hibited, 188. 

CarlOe,  Mrs.,  exhibits  portemonnaie,  189. 

Carlingford,  Lord,  his  Inaugural  Address 
at  the  Annual  Meeting  at  Colchester,  1. 

Chancellor,  Mr.  F.,  his  memoir  on  St. 
Peter's,  Bradwell,  212. 

Chit  Duen  Wilderness,  memoir  on  dis- 
coveries in  the,  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Vyse, 
40. 

Church,  Mr.  H.  F.,  exhibits  silver  and 
bronze  brooches  and  rings,  188. 

Church,  Professor,  exhibits  mazer  bowl, 
300  ;  a  Norwich  cup,  464. 

Clark,  Mr.  G.  T.,  his  memoir  on  the  land 
of  Morgan,  11  ;  on  Muckroes  and 
InisfaUen,  149 ;  notes  on  charter  of 
Richard  Earl  of  Cornwall,  180  ;  his 
memoir  on  Norham  Castle,  298  ; 
remarks  upon  the  Romanesque  style, 
460. 

CoateH,  Mrs.,  exhibitis  black  Jack,  452. 

Coins  : — Gold  of  Tinoomius,  188  ;  a  col- 
lection of,  461. 

Colchester,  Inaugural  Address  at,  by  Lord 
Carlingford,  1  ;  address  of  Mr.  E.  A. 
Freeman  at,  47  ;  memoir  on  Roman 
inscriptions  at,  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Watkin, 
76  ;  memoir  on  the  siege  of,  by  Mr. 
C.  R.  Markham,  107  ;  Roman  pottery 
kOns  at,  302. 

Cornwall,  Richard  Earl  of,  charter  of,  180. 

Cornwall  :- -Rubbing  of  inscribed  cross 
at  Trevena,  exhibited,  188. 

COBREBFONDENCK : — Mr.  Parker's  letter 
on  wide  and  fine  jointed  masonry, 
104. 

Cripps,  Mr.  W.,  his  remarks  on  Norwich 
cup,  464. 


Davey,  Mr.  E.  C,  exhibits  plans  of 
llomon  villa  at  CranhiU,  and  bronze 
celts  and  coin  of  Tinoomius,  188. 


Dent,  Mrs.,  her  annals  of  Winchoombe 
and  Sudeley  noticed,  93. 

Dbvon  :— Sepulchral  cMgicH  in,  by  Mr. 
W.  H.  RogerH,  102. 

DocuuBNTs,  Original  :—7Wmp  ,  Edward 
I,  87  ;  charter  of  Richaurd  Earl  of 
Cornwall  (1266),  180 ;  concerning 
Guildford  Castle,  297;  relating  to 
Hereford  and  Western  Counties, 
temp,  Edward  I,  443. 

Drydeii,  Sir  H.,  exhibits  leather  bottles, 
452. 

Duffield,  Mrs.,  exhibits  samplers,  189. 

Durham:— Sepulchral  slab  at  Monk- 
wearmouth,  298. 


E. 


Eden,  Miss,  exhibits  Indian  antiquities, 
467. 

Embroideiy: — ^Altar  cloths,  &c,  from 
Stretham  and  Cogenhoe,  188  ;  of 
sixteenth  century,  189 ;  samplers, 
%b, ;  and  portions  of  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  century  wearing  apparel, 
&c.,  ib. 

Essex  : — Memoir  on  Roman  inscri])tions 
at  Colchester,  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Watkin, 
76 ;  on  the  siege  of  Colchester,  by 
Mr.  C.  R.  Markham,  107 ;  on  St. 
Peter's,  Bradwell,  212. 


F. 


Fetherston,  Mr.  J.,  his  Visitation  of  the 
county  of  Wai-^vick,  noticed,  810. 

Fitzpatrick,  Mrs.,  exhibits  marble  slab, 
801. 

Fortnum,  Mr.  C  D.  E.,  his  observations 
at  the  first  meeting  of  a  new  session, 
187  ;  on  Roman  ring,  461. 

Fox,  Col.  Lane,  his  remarks  on  earth- 
works, 450. 

Freeman,  Mr.  E.  A.,  his  address  to  the 
historical  section  at  Colchester,  47 


G. 


Gennadins,  M.,  remarks  of,  459. 
Gladstone,  Mr.  W.  E.,  his  obsen'ations  on 

Greek  pronounciation  and  art^  457. 
Gloucbbtersbirb  :  —  Memoir    on    wall 

paintings  at  Kempley,  by  Mr.  C.  E. 

Keyser,  270. 
Glynne,  the  late  Sir  Sir  S.,  his  churches 

of  Kent,  noticed,  198. 
Greaves,   Mr.   C.  S.,  his  remarks  upon 

Greek  stature,  190. 
Greeks,  ancient,  high  culture  of  the,  Mrs. 

Schliemann's  paper  on,  454. 
Gwilt,  Mrs.  Jackson,  exhibits  rubbings  of 

bnuMes,  &c,  191 ;  Roman  lamp,  brass 

rubbings,  and  other  objects,  301 
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HamiltoD,  Mr.  W.  D.,  his  calendar  of 
State  Papers,  noUoed,  507. 

Hannen,  Sir  J.,  faia  answer  to  memorial, 
190. 

Uaidjr,  Sir  T.  D.,  exhibits  leather  articles, 
462. 

Hartshome,  Mr.  A.,  his  memoir  on  a  monu- 
mental efiS^  at  Hughenden,  187, 
279  ;  exhibits  drawings  of  effigy  at 
ditto,  188  ;  his  obe^Vations  upon 
the  Venus  di  Medici,  190,  exhibits 
Nollekens'  drawings  of,  191 ;  his 
remarks  upon  the  Cyclas,  &c.,  301. 

Uartshome,  Mr.  B.  F.,  his  memoir  on 
Dr.  Schliemann's  Trojan  collection, 
291. 

Henderson,  Mr.  J.  exhibits  Persian  shield, 
Indian  ditto  and  six  battle-axes,  191, 

Hereford  Cathedral,  memoir  on,  by  Sir 
G.  O.  Scott,  323  ;  memoir  on  effigies 
in,  by  Mr.  M.  H.  Bloxam,  406. 

Hereford,  Report  of  Annual  Meeting  at, 
467. 

Herefordshire,  Roman,  memoir  on,  by  Mr. 
W.  T.  Watkin,  349  ;  materials  for  a 
a  history  of,  memoir  on,  by  the  Rev. 
C.  J.  Robinson,  42.5. 

Hope,  Mr.  A.  J.  B.  Beresford,  his  remarks, 
on  Dr.  Schliemann's  discoveries,  305. 

Hopkinson,  Miss,  exhibits  embroidered 
purae  of  Charles  I,  189. 

Houghton,  Lord,  his  remarks  on  Greek 
art,  458. 

Hughenden,  memoir  on  effigy  at^  by  Mr. 
A.  Hjuiflhome,  187,  279. 


India,  memoir  on  discoveries  in  the  Chit 

Ducn  Wilderness,    by    Mr.   G.   W. 

Vyse,  40. 
Ingoldsthorpe  family,  memoir  on  effigies 

of  121 ;  pedigree  of,  128. 
Inisfallen,  memoir  on  Abbey  of,  by  Mr. 

O.  T.  Clark,  149. 
Inscriptions: — Roman,  at  Colchester, 

memoir  on,  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Watkin, 

76  ;  Britanno-Roman,  discovered  in 

1876,  by  the  same,  1 30  ;  formerly  at 

Eastness,  196. 
Ireland  : —  Muckross    and    Inisfallen 

Abbeys,  memoir  on  by  Mr.  G.  T. 

T.  Clark,  149. 
Islip,  stirrup  found  at,  exhibited,  464. 


Kempley,  memoir  on  wall  paintings  at, 
by  Mr.  C.  E.  Keyser,  270,  461 

Kerslake,  Mr.  T.  liis  memoir  *'  What  is 
a  Town,"  200. 


Laytou,  Mr.  T.,  exhibits  bronise  weapons, 

301 
Lewis,  Professor  Bunnell,  his  memoir  on 

the  Antiquities  of  Scandinavia,  242, 

460  ;  exhibits  iUustratious  and  coins, 

461. 
Lingen,   Family  of,  memoir  on,  by  Mr. 

J.  T.  Burgess,  373 
Loftie,  Rev.  W.  J.,  his  memoir  on  Roman 

London,  164. 


M. 


Maclean,  Sir  J.,  proposes  a  resolution 
respecting  Wills  in  Court  of  Pi-ohnie, 
187  ;  exhibits  rubbing  from  inscribed 
cross  from  Tintagel,  188. 

Manning,  Rev.  C.  R.,  his  memoir  on  the 
monuments  in  Burgh  Green  church, 
12L 

Markham,  Mr.  C.  R.,  his  memoir  on  the 
siege  of  Colchester,  107. 

Masonry,  wide  and  fine  jointed,  letter  on, 
by  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker,  104. 

Matheson,  Mit»,  exlubits  leather  bottle, 
452. 

Mazer  bowl,  exhibited  by  Professor 
Church,  300. 

Mead,  Mrs.  F.,  exhibits  watch,  467. 

Mears,  Miss,  exhibits  samplers,  189. 

Meyers,  Mr.  W.,  exhibits  black  Jack,  452. 

Micklethwaite,  Mr.  J.  T.,  his  remarks  on 
thurible  from  Pershore,  191  ;  ex- 
hibits plans  of  Kempley  church,  461. 

Middleton,  Rev.  C.  H.,  his  remarks  on 
the  etched  works  of  Rembrandt,  83  ; 
his  work  on  Rembrandt,  noticed,  192. 

Millett,  Mr.  G.  B.,  his  Parish  Registers 
of  Madron,  noticed,  99. 

Monkwearmouth,  sepulchral  slab  at,  298. 

Monmouthshire  :— Tesselated  pavement 
at  Caerleon,  4S1. 

Moigan,  the  Land  of,  memoir  on,  by  Mr. 
G.T.Clark,  11. 

Moiigan,  Mr.  0.,  exhibits  drawing  and 
describes  tesselated  pavement  at 
Caerleon,  461  ;  exhibits  annorial 
tile  of  Henry  of  Lancaster,  463  ; 
exhibits  and  describes  book  of  Ann 
of  Denmark,  t^;  exhibits  and  des- 
cribes pedigree  of  Sir  W.  Moi^gan,  U, 

Mucki'oss,  Abbey  of,  memoir  on,  by  Mr.  G. 
T.  Clark,  149. 


N. 

Newton,  Mr.  C.  T.,  his  observations  on 
Dr.  Schliemanu's  discoveries,  301 ; ' 
hiA  I'emarks  on  modem  Greek  archtco- 
logical  research,  458. 
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Niven,  Mr.  W.,  exhibite  thurible  from 
Pershore,  191. 

Nollekens,  observations  upon  his  works 
read,  190  ;  his  attested  drawings  of 
the  Venus  di  Medici,  exhibited,  191. 

Norham,  memoir  on  the  castle  of,  by  Mr. 
G.  T.  Clark,  read,  298. 

Northamptonshire:  —  Altar  cloth  and 
needle  work  from  Cogenhoe  church, 
exhibited,  188  ;  Mr.  Waller's  memoir 
on  wall  paintings  at  Raunds  and 
Slapton,  219,  448. 

0. 

Oldfield,  Mr.  E.,  his  observations  on  the 

Venus  di  Medici,  190. 
Oxford,  horse  shoes  from,  exhibited,  464. 

P. 

Parker,  Mr.  J.  H.,  his  letter  on  wide  and 
fine  jointed  masonry,  104  ;  his  notes 
on  the  dates  of  the  paintings  in  the 
Roman  catacombs,  431  ;  his  account 
of  excavations  in  Rome,  459  ;  his 
observations  on  wall  paintings,  461  ; 
exhibits  plan  of  Rome,  ib.  ;  exhibits 
stimip  and  horse  shoes,  464. 

Parker,  Mr.  W.  S.,  exhibits  a  collection 
of  brooches  and  rings,  188. 

Pedigree  of  De  Burgh  and  Ingoldsthorpe, 
123 

PeU,  Mr.  0.,  exhibits  stone  hammer  and 
beaflfl,  188. 

Pernhore,  thuriljle  from,  exhibited,  191. 

Petrie,  Mr.  W.  M.  D.,  hiH  Inductive 
Metrology  noticed,  309  ;  exhibits 
plans  of  earthworks,  448 ;  his  remarks 
thereon,  ib, 

Pigot,  Rev.  H.,  exhibits  altar-cloth  of 
Peraian  needlework,  188. 

Price,  Mr.  J.  E.,  his  description  of  dis- 
coveries at  St  Bartholomew's  Hos- 
pital, 197. 

Probate,  Court  of,  memorial  to  Judge  of, 
189. 

Publications,  Arch;bolooical,  notices 
of  : — Annals  of  Winchcombe  and 
Sudeley,  by  Emma  Dent^  93;  the 
fir^t  book  of  the  Parish  Registers  of 
Madron,  by  Mr.  a  B.  Millett,  99;  the 
etche<l  works  of  Rembrandt,  by  the 
Rev.  C.  H.  Tkliddleton,  192;  the 
Churches  of  Kent,  by  the  late  Sir 
S.  Olynne,  193;  History  of  the 
Dunmow  Flitch,  by  Mr.  W.  Andrews, 
94  ;  Inductive  Metrology,  by  Mr. 
W.  M.  F.  Petrie,  309;  the  Visi- 
tation of  the  County  of  Warwick, 
edited  by  Mr.  J.  Fetherstone  310  ; 
Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Domestic, 
temp.  Charles  I,  edited  by  Mr.  W. 
D.  Hamilton,  607 ;  Notices  of  historic 
persons,  buried  in  the  Chapel  of  St. 


Peter  ad  Vincula,  Ac,  by  Mr.  D.  C. 
Bell,  t^. 

R 

Ranking,  Mr.  B.  M.,  exhibits  sixtbenth 
century  embroidery,  189  ;  his  pro- 
posed edition  of  Milton's  Oomufj  322. 

Raunds,  memoir  on  wall  paintings  at,  by 
Mr.  J.  O.  Waller,  219. 

Rembrandt,  remarks  on  the  etched  works 
of,  by  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Middleton,  83  ; 
proposed  publication  of  a  descriptive 
catalogue,  197. 

Robinson,  Rev.  C.  J.,  his  memoir  on 
Materials  for  a  History  of  Hereford- 
shire, 425. 

Robinson,  Mr.  J.  C,  his  account  of  the 
Santo  Cat.ix  of  Valentia,  316. 

Rogers,  Mr.  W.  H.,  his  sepulchral  effigies 
in  Devon,  102. 

Rohan  AirriQUiTiES  :— Mr.  W.  T.  Wat- 
kin's  memoir  on  inscriptions  at  Col- 
chester, 76  ;  his  letter  on  the  caatrum 
at  Templeborough,  100  ;  his  memoir 
on  Britanno-Roman  inscriptions  dis- 
covered in  1876,  130  ;  Mr.  Loftie's 
memoir  on  Roman  London,  164 ; 
Mr.  Davey  exhibits  plans  of  villa  at 
Cranhill  near  Wantage,  and  bronze 
celts,  1 88  ;  intaglios  exhibited  by  Mr. 
S.  Tucker  (Rwge  Croix),  191  ;  Mr. 
Watkin's  notes  on  the  Fastness 
sarcophagus,  197  ;  excavations  at 
Templeborough,  ib,  ;  Mr.  J.  E.  Price 
on  discoveries  at  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  t'A. ;  Mrs.  FiUpatrick  ex- 
hibits marble  slab  from  the  catacombs 
of  St  Calixtus,  301  ;  Mrs.  Jackf<on 
Gwilt  exhibits  lamp,  &c.,  ib,  ;  dis- 
covery of  pottery  kilns  at  Colchester, 
302  ;  Mr.  Watkin's  memoir  on  Roman 
Herefordshire,  349  ;  the  Rev.  H.  M. 
Scarth's  memoir  on  Milliaries,  395  ; 
Mr.  J.  n.  Parker's  notes  on  the  dates 
of  the  paintings  in  the  catacombs, 
431  ;  Mr.  W.  H.  Bemhard  Smith 
exhibits  tile,  452  ;  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker's 
account  of  excavations  in  Rome,  459; 
exhibits  plan  of  Rome,  461  ;  the 
Earl  Amherst  exhibits  ring,  t^.  ;  Mr. 
0.  Morgan  exhibits  drawing  of  tesse- 
lated  pavement  atCaerleon,  461. 

Rome  and  the  Campagna,  relievo  map  of, 
by  the  Rev.  A.  Bum,  102. 

Rowell,  Mr.  G.  A.,  his  account  of  horse 
shoes  found  in  Oxford,  46o. 


St.   Bartholomew's  Hospital,  discoveries 

at,  197. 
Scandinavia,  Antiquities  of,  memoir  on, 

by  Professor  Bunnell  Lensos,  242, 460. 
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